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eternal Forms, must be forced 
to come down again and under- 
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tance to do this 
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to philosophy — Arithmetic, its 
awakening power — shock to the 
mind by felt contradiction 
Ferplexity arising from the One 
and Many, stimulates the mind 
to an intellectual effort for clear- 

; ing it up 

| Geometry conducts the mind to- 

I wards Universal Ens 
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| observation 
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youth upwards 
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j but not impossible 
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| long, but not for ever. After a 

i certain time, it will begin to de- 
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the oligarchical individual ... 1 
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cal individual 1 

4. Passage from democracy to des- 
i potism. Character of the des- 

! potic city 1 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MENEXENUS. 


Ik this dialogue the only personages are, Sokrates as an 
elderly man, and Menexenus, a young Athenian of iWM«ad 
nobis family, whom we have already seen as the u»<u»u>go». 
intimate friend of Lysis, in the dialogue known under the 
name of Lysis. 

Sokr . — What have you been doing at the Senate-house, 
Menexenus? You probably think that your course 
of education and philosophy is finished, and that you 
• pre qualified for high political /unctions. Young 
as you are, you aim at exercising command over us 
elders, as your family have always done before you* 

Menex . — I shall do so, if you advise and allow me, 

Sokrates : but not otherwise. Now, however, I came STSStoof 
to learn who was the person chosen by the Senate ““’“'“s 0 *- 
to deliver the customary oration at the approaching public 
funeral of the citizens who have fallen in battle. The Senate, 
however, have adjourned the election until to-morrow : but I 
think either Archinus or Dion will be chosen. Sokr . — To die 
in battle is a fine thing in many ways. b He who dies thus 
may be poor, but he receives a splendid funeral : he may be 
of little worth, yet he is still praised in prepared speeches by 
able orators, who decorate his name withjbrilliant encomiums, 
whether deserved or not, fascinating all the hearers: ex* 
tolling us all — not merely the slain warrior, but the city 
collectively, our ancestors, and us the living — so admirably 
that I stand bewitched when I hear them, and fancy myself 

* Plat Menex. p. 234 B-O. b Plat Menex. p. 335 A-B. 
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a greater, nobler, and finer man than I was before. I am 
usually accompanied by some strangers, who admire A much 
as I do, and who conceive a lofty estimation both of me and 
of the city. The voice of the orator resounds in my ear, 
and the feeling of pride dwells in my mind, for more than 
three days ; during which interval I fancy myself almost in 
the islands of the blest. I hardly come to myself, or recollect 
where I am, until the fourth or fifth day. Such is the force 
of these orators. 

Menex . — You are always deriding the orators, Sokrates.® 
. However, on this occasion I think the orator chosen 

8okr»es pro- 7 

will have little chance of success : he will have no 


time f° r preparation, and will be obliged to speak 
impromptu. Sokr . — Never fear: each of these omtors 
IS 6 unE has harangues ready prepared. Besides, there is no 
trait* him difficulty here in speaking impromptu . If indeed 
tod°§°. the purpose were to praise the Athenians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Peloponnesians at Athens, an excellent orator 
would be required to persuade or to give satisfaction. But 
when he exhibits before th^ very hearers whom he praises, 
there is no great difficulty in appearing to be a good speaker.* 1 
Menex . — Indeed ! What ! do you think you would be com- 
petent to deliver the harangue yourself, if the Senate were to 
elect you? Sokr . — Certainly: and it is no wonder that I 
should be competent to speak, because I have learnt rhetoric 
from Aspasia (an excellent mistress, who has taught many 
eminent speakers, and among them Perikles, the most illus- 
trious of all), and the harp from Konnus. But any one else, 
even less well-trained than me — instructed in music by 
Lamprus, and in rhetoric by Antiphon — would still be fully 
competent to succeed in praising Athenians among Athenians. 
Menex . — What would you have to say, if the duty were im- 
posed upon you ?• JSokr . — Probably little or nothing of my 
own. But it was only yesterday that I heard Aspasia going 
through a funeral harangue for this very occasion: partly 
suggestions of the present moment, partly recollections of 




* Plat. {Menex. p. 235 C. *A«l ob aa being a true remark made by 
vpovwal(*tfj & Z&Kparr* 1, robs faropas. - 1 — V "ImraAim. Rhetoric i. O. 

* Plat Menex. p. 235 D. p. 1 1 * * 

Aristotle refers twice to this dictum Menex. p. 236 AT 
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past matters which had occurred to her when she composed 
the funlral harangue delivered by Perikles. Menex . — Could 
you recollect what Aspasia said ? Sokr . — I should be much 
to blame if I could not. I learnt it from herself, and was 
near being beaten because I partly forgot it. Menex . — Why 
do you not proceed with it, then ? Sokr . — I fear that my 
instructress would be displeased, if I were to publish her 
discourse. Menex . — Do not fear that, but proceed to speak. 
You will confer the greatest pleasure upon me, whether what 
you say comes from Aspasia or from any one else. Only pro- 
ceed. Sokr . — But perhaps you will laugh me to scorn, if I, 
an elderly man, continue still such work of pastime/ Menex . — 
Not at all : I beseech you to speak. Sokr. — Well, I cannot 
refuse you. Indeed, I could hardly refuse, if you requested 
me to strip naked and dance — since we are here alone.* 

Sokrates then proceeds to recite a funeral harangue of some 
length, which continues almost to the end. h When Harangue 

o * recited by 

he concludes — repeating his declaration that the sokratee. 
harangue comes from Aspasia — Menexenus observes. By 
* JSeu8 l Sokrates, Aspasia is trulj enviable, if she, a woman, 
is competent to compose such discourses as that. 

Sokr. — If you do not believe me, come along with me, and 
you will hear it from her own lips. Menex. — I have compliment* 
often been in company with Aspasia, and I know nu* after 
what sort of person she is. Sokr. — Well then, don’t finished both 

* to the h&- 

you admire her? and are you not grateful to her for 
the harangue ? Menex. — I am truly grateful for the 
harangue, to her, or to him, whoever it was that prompted 
you : and most of all, I am grateful to you for having recited 
it. Sokr. — Very good. Take care then that you do not betray 
me. I may perhaps be able, on future occasions, to recite to 
you many other fine political harangues from her. Menex . — 
Be assured that I will not betray you. # Only let me hear 
them. Sokr. — I certainly will. 

The interval between these two fragments of dialogue is 
filled up by the recitation of Sokrates: a long funeral 

* Plato, Menex. p. 236 C. t Plat Menex. pp. 234 C, 236 0 . 

h Plat Menex. pp. 236 C, 249 0 . 
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harangue in honour of deceased warriors, whom the city 
Supposed p«- directs to be thus commemorated. The period is 
MfoTthe^ supposed to be not long after the peace concluded 
SSudMdM. by Antalkidas in 387 b.c. That peace was imposed 
upon Sparta, Athens, and the other Grecian cities, by the 
imperative rescript of the Persian king : the condition of it 
being an enforcement of universal autonomy, or free separate 
government to each city, small as well as great. 1 

It had been long the received practice among the Athenians 
Costomof to honour their fallen warriors from time to time by 
Athens about thig gort G f pu bli c funeral, celebrated with every de- 

monstration of mournful respect: and to appoint 
one of the ablest and most dignified citizens as 
poaedbj 0 public orator on the occasion. 11 The discourse de- 
tor* or livered by Perikles, as appointed orator, at the end 

of the first year of the Peloponnesian war, has been 
immortalised by Thucydides, and stands as one of the 
most impressive remnants of Hellenic antiquity. Since the 
occasion recurred pretty often, and since the orator chosen was 
always a man already conspicuous, 1 we may be sure that there' 
existed in the time of Plato many funeral harangues which are 
now lost : indeed he himself says in this dialogue, that distin- 
guished politicians prepared such harangues beforehand, in 
case the choice of the citizens should fall upon them. And 
we may farther be sure, amidst the active cultivation of rhe- 
toric at Athens — that the rhetorical teachers as well as their 
pupils, and the logographers or paid composers of speeches, 
were practised in this variety of oratorical compositions not 
less than in others. We have one of them among the re- 
maining discourses of the logographer Lysias : who could not 
actually have delivered it himself (since he was not even a 
citizen)— nor could ever probably have been called upon to 
prepare one for delivery (since the citizens chosen were 
always eminent speakers and politicians themselves, not 
requiring the aid of a logographer)— but who composed it as 
a rhetorical exercise to extend his own celebrity. In like 

1 See respecting the character of the j k Thucyd. ii. 34. 

of Antalkida*, and the manner 1 Thucyd. ii 34. bt &*r 
1 which its condition* were executed, - ' ■ 

my History of Greeoe, chap. 76. 
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manner we find one among the discourses of Demosthenes, 
though of very doubtful authenticity. The funeral discourse 
had thus come to acquire an established type. Rhetorical 
teachers had collected and generalised, out of the published 
harangues before them, certain loci communes, religious, patri- 
otic, social, historical, or pseudo-historical, &c., suitable to be 
employed by any new orator. m All such loci were of oourse 
framed upon the actual sentiments prevalent among the 
majority of Athenians; furnishing eloquent expression for 
sympathies and antipathies deeply lodged in every one’s 
bosom. 

The funeral discourse which we read in the Menexenus is 
framed upon this classical model. It dwells, with PlAto ^ this 
emphasis and elegance, upon the patriotic common- 
places which formed the theme of rhetors generally. 

Plato begins by extolling the indigenous character wkST he 
of the Athenian population ; not immigrants from in8istfl ’ 
abroad (like the Peloponnesians), but bom from the very soil 
# of Attica : 11 which, at a time when other parts of the earth 
produced nothing but strange aifimals and plants, gave birth 
to an admirable breed of men, as well as to wheat and barley 
for their nourishment, and to the olive for assisting their 
bodily exercises . 0 Attica was from the beginning favoured by 
the Gods ; and the acropolis had been an object of competi- 
tion between Athene and Poseidon.? She was the common 
and equal mother of all the citizens, who, from such commu- 
nity of birth and purity of Hellenic origin, had derived the 
attributes which they had ever since manifested — attachment 
to equal laws among themselves, Panhellenic patriotism, and 
hatred of barbarians.^ The free and equal political consti- 


m Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. 5, p. 1360, 
b. 31, i. 9, p. 1367. Dionys. Hal. Ars 
Rhetoric, o. 6, pp. 260*267. 

“ Nec enim artibus inventis factum 
«®t, ut arguments inveniremus : Bed 
dicta sunt omnia, antequam pr®ci- 
perentur : mox ea scriptores observata 
et collects ediderunt ” (Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. v. 10). 

* ^nt. Menex. pp. 237-245 C. oh 
ydp Tii\ort$ obtii KdSfioi ohSb Atyvwrol 
T f Aowwi ob8l dW oi woAAol, <pb<r*i 


iXX* abrol 

oh fi 

0 Plat. Menex. pp. 237 D, 238 A. 

* Plat. Menex. p. 237 C. 

Plat Menex. pp. 238 D-239 A- 
245 C-D. ^ IfroyoUa JifjMt 4 

$v<ny itrorofxlay 
(to! 

, . % 

245 D. 86cr KVtSapbp rb fjuaos 
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tution of Athens— called an aristocracy, or presidency of the 
best men, under the choice and approval of the multitude — 
as it was and as it always had been, is here extolled by Plato, 
as a result of the common origin. 

Alluding briefly to the victories over Eumolpus and the 
Amazons, the orator passes on to the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plateea, which he celebrates with the warmth of 
an Hellenic patriot. 1 He eulogizes the generous behaviour 
of Athens towards the Greeks, during the interval between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, contrasting it with 
the unworthy requital which she received from Sparta and 
others. He then glances at the events of the Peloponnesian 
wars, though colouring them in a manner so fanciful and de- 
lusive, that any one familiar with Thucydides can scarcely 
recognize their identity — especially in regard to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse. 8 He protests against the faith- 
lessness of Sparta, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, in allying herself with the common anti-Hellenic 
enemy — the Great King — against Athens: and he ascribes 
mainly to this unholy alliance the conquest of Athens at the ' 
end of the war. 1 The moderation of political parties in Athens, 
when the Thirty were put down and the democracy restored, 
receives its due meed of praise : but the peculiar merit 
claimed for Athens, in reference to the public events between 
403 B.c. and 387B.C., is — That she stood alone among Greeks 
in refusing to fraternise with the Persian King, or to betray to 
him the Asiatic Greeks. Athens had always been prompted 
by generous feeling, even in spite of political interests, to 
compassionate and befriend the weak. u The orator dwells 
with satisfaction on the years preceding the peace concluded 
by Antalkidas ; during which years Athens had recovered 

* JJenex. pp. 240241. toward® frdpfiapoi, as standing features 

* " enex * PP* 242^243. in the Athenian character (sect. 59- 

5 ?*; K*™*- pp * 2 43“ 2 44* 184). The point® touched upon to 

n Flat. Menex. pp. 244-245. m reference to Athens by Isokratea are 
- 4 , the main the same a® those brought 

rovT ft* fUvoy A 4 yuv out by Plato in the Menexenna, only 

. . *pdn> Afo* on that Isokrate® makes them subservient 

ton, «ol rov frrroras Otpawis. Iso- to a special purpose, that of bringing 
krate® also, to the Oratio Panegyrica about an expedition against Persia 
(Or. iv.), dwells npon this point, a® under the joint headship of Sparta 
wall as on the pronounced hatred and Athens. r ^ 
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her walls and her ships — had put down the Spartan supe- 
riority It sea — and had rescued even the Great King from 
Spartan force/ He laments the disasters of Athenian soldiers 
at Corinth, through difficulties of the ground — and at Lech- 
mum, through treachery. These are the latest political events 
to which he alludes.* 

Having thus touched upon the political history of Athens, 
he turns to the surviving relatives — fathers, mothers, contortion 
children, &c. — of the Mien warriors: addressing to Lto«l. 
them words of mingled consolation and exhortation, tiw 8 
He adopts the fiction of supposing these exhortations to have 
been suggested to him by the warriors themselves, immedi- 
ately before entering upon their last battle/ This is the 
most eloquent and impressive portion of the harangue. The 
orator concludes by a few words from himself, inculcating on 
the elders the duty of resignation, and on the youth that of 
forward and devoted patriotism. 

That this oration was much admired, not merely during 
the lifetime of Plato but also long after his death, AiWr<>fW , 

’ # we know from the testimony of (Jicero ; who informs 
us tfiat it was publicly recited every year on the 
day when the annual funeral rites were celebrated, aft ® rward8 * 
in honour of those citizens collectively who had been slain in 
the service of their country. The rhetor Dionysius b recog- 
nises the fact of such warm admiration, and concurs generally 
therein, yet not without reserves. He points out what he 
considers defects of thought and expression — ostentatious 
contrast and balancing of antithetical clauses, after the 
manner of Gorgias. Yet we may easily believe that the 
harangue found much favour, and greatly extended the re- 
putation of its author. It would please many readers who 
took little interest in the Sokratic dialectics. 

’ Plat. Menex. p. 245. tione, qut^nos eat Athenis laudari ©os, 

* Plat Menex. pp. 245 E, 246 A. qui sint in proliis interfecti : quo sic 

7 Plat Menex. pp. 247-248. probata eat, ut earn quotannis,ut scis, 

* Plat. Menex. p. 249 A-C. illo die reeitari neoease Bit” 

* Cicero* Orator, c. 44, iji. “ At See Plato, Menex. p. 249 B about 
non Thucydides, ne ill© quidem haud these yearly funereal rites, and Lysias, 
paullo major Bcriptor Plato : neo solum Epitaph, s. 80. 

in his sermonibus, qui SuLkoyoi di- • Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Yi Dio. in 
ountur. ubi etiam de industrih id Demosth. p. 1027, compared with An 
faciendum fuit — sed in popular! ora- Rhetoric. 0. 6, pp. 260-267. 
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When Plato first established himself at Athens as a lec- 
turer (about 386 B.C., shortly after the peace made hf Antal- 
kidas), he was probably known only by Sokratic dia- 
putotaeom- logues, properly so called : which Dionysius specifies 
SSSltfy ii«r 83 ^ earliest works and as his proper depart- 
MmSTul? 6 * 1 me;Q t, wherein he stood unrivalled.® In these, his 
ala opposition to the Rhetors and Sophists was pro- 
claimed : and if, as is probable, the Gorgias had been 
published before that time, he had already declared 
war, openly as well as bitterly, against the whole art 
tteUn * of Rhetoric. But it would be a double triumph for 
his genius, if, after standing forward as the representative of 
Dialectic, and in that character heaping scornful derision on 
the rival art of Rhetoric, as being nothing better than acnere 
knack of juggling and flattery d — he were able to show that 
this did not proceed from want of rhetorical competence, but 
that he could rival or surpass the Rhetors in their own 
department. Herein lies the purpose of the Menexenus. I 
agree with Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and some other critics,* 
in thinking that it was probably composed not long after th^ 1 
peace of Antalkidas, in competition with the harangue of 
Lysias now remaining on the same subject. Though the 


* Dionys. HaL De Platon, p. 762. | 
' rots 

leX* or & TQl * 01 

•, bWb rys 

Kal SoukvMSov Kwrcunc*vrjs ipaoBtls. 
Compare p. 761, the passage imme- 
diately preceding, and De Adm. Vi 
Dicendi in Demosthene, pp. 1025- 
1031. 

To many critics Plato appeared suc- 
cessful in the figurative and meta- 
phorical Style — Zctvbs pi rb rpawucdv. 

But Dionysius thinks him very inferior 
to Demosthenes even on this point, 
though it was not the strongest point 
of Demosthenes, whose main purpose 
6 itXqBarbs hrpAp (I^onys. ibid, 
p. 1057). 

d Isokrates, in his last composition 
(Panathen. Or. xii.), written in very 
old age, shows how keenly he felt the 
aspersions of jealous rivals — Sophists 
leas successful than himself — who 
publicly complained that he despised 
the lessons of the poets, and thought 
no teaching worth having except his 


aurwv, era 

\irfov9 its iyit vdyrur* 

* T6CV TQLQVTtCV, ICO 1 T&S T€ 

rbs rSt¥ AAA uv *al rks • 
axdtras 

ris (sect. 22). That which iso- 
krates complains of these teachers for 
saying in their talk with each other, 
the rhetorical teachers would vehe- 
mently complain of in Plato, when he 
expressed forcibly his contempt for 
rhetoric in the Gorgias and the Pbm- 
drus. One way of expressing their 
resentment would be to affirm that 
Plato could not compose a regular 
rhetorical discourse; which affirma- 
tion Plato would best contradict by 
composing one in the received manner. 

• Bee the Einleitung of Schleier- 
macher to his translation of the Me- 
nexenus ; also Stallbaum, Prolog, ad 
Menex. p. 10, and Westermann, Geach. 
der Beredtaamkeit, sect 6b, p. 134. 
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name of Lysias is not mentioned in the Menexenus, yet 
the rivJlry between him and Plato is clearly proclaimed in 
the Platonic PhaBdrus : and the two funeral harangues go so 
completely over the same ground, that intentional compe- 
tition on the part of the latest, is the most natural of all 
hypotheses. 

Here then we have Plato exchanging philosophy for “ the 
knack of flattery ” — to use the phrase of the Gorgias. Menexemw 
Stallbaum is so unwilling to admit this as possible, 
that he represents the Platonic harangue as a mere 
caricature, intended to make the rhetorical process ^j^ th0 
ridiculous. I dissent from this supposition ; as I 
have already dissented from the like supposition of 
the same critic, in regard to the etymologies of the >entlmenU * 
Kratylus. That Plato might in one dialogue scornfully de- 
nounce Rhetoric — and in another, compose an elaborate dis- 
course upon the received rhetorical type — is noway incon- 
sistent with the general theory which I frame to myself, about 
the intellectual character and distinct occasional manifesta- 
tions # of Plato.' The funeral harangue in the Menexenus 
proves that, whatever he thought about Rhetoric generally* 
he was anxious to establish his title as a competent rhetorical 
composer : it proves farther that he was equal to Lysias in 
the epideiktic department, though inferior to Perikles. It 
affords a valuable illustration of that general doctrine which 
the Platonic Sokrates lays down in the Gorgias — That no 
man can succeed as a rhetor, unless he is in full harmony 
of spirit and cast of mind with his auditors ; or unless he 
dwells upon and enforces sympathies, antipathies, and con- 
victions, already established in their minds. 1 A first-rate 


1 Compare also the majestic picture 
which Plato presents of the ancient 
character ana exploits of the early 
Athenians, in the mythe commenced 
in the Tim® us (pp. 23-24), prosecuted 
in the Kritias (pp. 1 13-1 14 seqq.), but 
left by the author incomplete. 

* Plato, Gorgias, p, 510 C; see 
above, oh. xxii. p. 134. 

This appears to me the real truth, 
subject to very rare exception. But 
I do not think it true to say, as the 
Platonic Sokrates is made to declare 


in the Menexenus, that it is an easy 
matter to obtain admiration when 
you praise Athens among Athenians 
— though Aristotle commends the 
observation. Assuredly Perikles did 
not think so (Thucyd. ii. 35). You have 
a popular theme, but unless you have 
oratorical talent to do justice to it, you 
are likely to disappoint and offend, 
especially among auditors like the 
Athenians, accustomed to good speak- 
ing. Compare Plat Kritias, p. 107 SL 
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orator like Perikles, touching the chords of cherished national 
sentiment, might hope, by such a discourse as that vfhich we 
read in Thucydides, “ adjecisse aliquid receptee religioni.” h 
No public orator ever appointed by the Senate to pronounce 
the funeral harangue, could have expatiated more warmly 
than Plato has here done, upon the excellence of the Athe- 
nian constitution, and upon the admirable spirit which had 
animated Athenian politics, both foreign and domestic. Plato 
falls far short, indeed, of the weight and grandeur, the im- 
pressive distinctness of specification, the large sympathies, 
intellectual as well as popular — with which these topics are 
handled by Perikles in Thucydides : but his eulogy is quite 
as highflown and unreserved. 

In understanding fully the Menexenus, however, we* have 
Colloquial to take account, not merely of the harangue which 
Semens 6 forms the bulk of it, but also of the conversation 
whereby it is commenced and concluded. Plato, 
«De«r*t Rh©- speaking always through the mouth of Sokrates, has 
lunmgoe it- to invent some fiction excusing the employment of 

self is serious, . ° - oil** 

imdjntended his master in the unprecedented capacity of public 
orator. What Stallbaum says (in my judgment, 
erroneously) about the harangue — appears to me 
perfectly true about the conversation before and after it. The 
introductory observations, interchanged between Sokrates and 
Menexenus, certainly tend to caricature (as Aristophanes 1 
does in the Acharneis and the Equites) the strong effects pro- 
duced by this panegyrical oratory on the feelings of hearers : 
and to depreciate the task of the orator as nothing better than 
an easy and amusing pastime. To praise Athens among 
Athenians auditors (we are told) is a matter in which few 
speakers can fail to succeed, however poor their abilities. 
Moreover, the great funeral harangue of Perikles is repre- 
sented as having been composed for him by Aspasia k — a 


deuce of 
Plato's abf 


fc To employ the striking expression 
of Quintilian (xii. 10) respecting the 
geat^ statue of Zens at Olympia by 

1 Arlstoph. Achara. 615, Equit. 640 

&h e comic exaggeration of Sokrates, 
in the colloquial portion of the Men* 


(2j$ b.c.) goes 
of Aristophanes. 

k By the language of Plato hers, 
he seems plainly to bring his own 
harangue into competition not merely 
with that of Lysias but also with that 
of Perikles. But we must not sup- 
pose, for that reason, that heneoeeaarily 
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female, though remarkable among her sex — who is extolled as 
holding^the highest place among rhetorical teachers, and id 
introduced here, as Aristophanes introduces her in the 
Achameis, when he is putting a construction of discreditable 
ridicule on the origin of the Peloponnesian war. To make a 
good funeral harangue (Sokrates says ) 1 requires little or no 
preliminary preparation ; besides, the Rhetors hare harangues 
ready prepared at home. All this persiflage , in harmony with 
the polemics of the Gorgias, derides and degrades the Rhetors 
collectively. But when Plato takes the field against them as 
a competitor, in his own rhetorical discourse, he drops the 
ironical vein, and takes pains to deliver one really good and 
excellent in its kind. His triumph is thus doubled. He tells 
the Rhetors that their business is a trifling and despicable 
one : at the same time showing them that, despicable as it is, 
he can surpass them in it, as he professes to surpass Lysias in 
the Phaedrus. m 

Such I believe to be the scope of the dialogue, looked at 
from Plato’s point of view. In order to find a person Anachron _ 

* suitable in point of age to be described as the teacher 
of Sokrates, he is forced to go back to the past gene- 
ration — that of Perikles and Aspasia. But though 
he avoids anachronism on this point, he cannot avoid the 
anachronism of making Sokrates allude to events long pos- 

haa in view the Periklean harangue Xenophon, CBoonom. i. 14 ; Cioero do 
which we now read in Thucydides, ii. Inventione, i. 31 : Plutarch, Perikles, 
35-43 : which is the real speech, re- c. 24-32 : also Bergk, De Reliquiis 
ported and drest up by Thucydides in Comced. Attic. Antique, p. 237. 
his own language and manner. Pro- * Aristoph. Acharn. 501. 
bably the Periklean harangue was m The remarks of Dionysius of Hali- 

preserved separately and in other re- kamassus (in the Epistle to On. Pom- 
ports, so that Plato may have known pey about Plato, pp. 754-758) are weU 
it without knowing the history of deserving of attention ; especially as 
Thucydides. When I see the extreme he had before him many writers now 
liberty which Plato takes throughout lost, either contemporary with Plato 
his harangue in regard to the history or of the succeeding generation. He 
of the past, I can hardly believe that notices not only Plato’s asperity in 
he ever read Thucydides ; if he ever j ridiculing most of his distinguished 
read the history, he certainly disre- j contemporaries, but also his marked 
guarded it altogether, and threw him- j feeling of rivalry against Lysias, 
self M rb wpo<ray*yAr*por rfj htpodru j fa yfa, fa fifa rv nxdrmvos 

&Ar} 6 j<rrepov : like the Xoydypafo 1 iroAAkr kprrk s ix 0 ™? T 
of whom Thucydides speaks, i. 21. Ac. 

Lysias among them, though in a less • Bee this subject well handled in an 
degree than Plato. JEschines 80- ! instructive Dissertation by M. Lebeau 
mtious had oompoeed among his j (Stuttgart, 1863, Lysias' Epitaphios 
dialogues one entitled ’Aowwlo. See ; ala fccht erwiesen, pp. 42-46 seq.> 
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tenor to his own death. This anachronism is real, though it 
has been magnified by some critics into a graver defect than 
it is in truth. Plato was resolved not to speak in his own 
person, but through that of Sokrates. But he is not always 
careful to keep within the limits which consistent adherence 
to such a plan imposes . 11 

® Groen van Prinsterer (Proeopo- Aechtheit der Platonischen Schriften, 
graphia Platonica, p. 2 1 1 seq.) adverts pp. 43- 1 48. These critics make light 
to the carelessness of Plato about exact of the allusion of Aristotle in the 
chronology. Khetorio XwKpdnjr iv ry *Eir trcufU? 

Most of the Platonic critics recognise — which appears to me, I confess, of 
the Menexenus as a genuine Platonic more weight than all the grounds 
dialogue. Ast, however, includes it of suspicion adduced by them to prove 
among the numerous dialogues which the dialogue spurious. The presump* 
he disallows as spurious ; and Suckow, tion in favour of the catalogue of 
Steinhart, and Ueberweg, are also in- Thrasyllus counts with them, here as 
dined to disallow it. See Ueberweg, Die elsewhere, for nothing. %> 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


KLEITOPHON. 


The Kleitophon is an unfinished fragment, beginning with a 

short introductory conversation between Sokrates 

and Kleitophon, and finishing with a discourse of 
some length, a sort of remonstrance or appeal, ad- KleUophon - 
dressed by Kleitophon to Sokrates ; who makes no reply. 

Some one was lately telling me (says Sokrates) that Klei- 
tophon, in conversation with Lysias, depreciated the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and extolled prodigiously that of 
Thrasymachus. 

Whoever told you so (replies Kleitophon), did not report 
.accurately what I said. On some points, indeed, I convention 
(fid net praise you ; but on other points I did praise wiS’kww- 
you. Since, however, you are evidently displeased 
with me, though you affect indifference — and since 
we are here alone — I should be glad to repeat the 
same observations to yourself, in order that you may SSS w 
not believe me to think meanly of you. These in- wboaXapir. 
correct reports seem to have made you displeased mpuS .* 0 
with me more than is reasonable. I am anxi ous to speak to 
you with full freedom, if you will allow it.* 

It would be a shame indeed (rejoins Sokrates), if, when 
you were anxious to do me good, I could not endure to 
receive it. When I have learnt which are my woret and 
which are my best points, I shall evidently be in a condition 
to cultivate and pursue the latter and resolutely to avoid the 
former. 


Hear me then (says Kleitophon). 

As your frequent companion, Sokrates, I have often listened 
to yon with profound admiration. I thought you superior 
* Plato, Kleitoph. p. 406. 
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to all other speakers when you proclaimed your usT^al strain 
sxpunttkm of reproof, like the God from a dramatic machine, 
gtT?n ' Eel against mankind. b You asked them, “Whither are 
you drifting, my friends ? You do not seem aware 

miration for f & . i l 11 

whidh^nfhas *kat you are doing wrong when you place all your 
^riTedfrom affections on the gain of money, and neglect to 
panLmflhip teach your sons and heirs the right use of money. 

with So- / . ® . . .. 

kwt«. You do not provide for them teachers of justice, if 
justice be teachable ; nor trainers of it, if it be acquirable by 
training and habit ; nor indeed have you studied the acquisi- 
tion of it, even for yourselves. Since the fact is obvious that* 
while you, as well as your sons, have learnt what passes for a 
finished education in virtue (letters, music, gymnastic), you 
nevertheless yield to the corruptions of gain — how cofnes it 
that you do not despise your actual education, and look out 
for teachers to correct such disorder ? It is this disorder, not 
the want of accomplishment in the use of the lyre, which 
occasions such terrible discord, and such calamitous war, 
between brother and brother — between city and city. c You 
affirm that men do wrong wilfully, not from ignorance dr 
want of training : yet nevertheless you are bold enough to say, 
that wrong-doing is dishonourable and offensive to the Gods. 
How can any one, then, choose such an evil willingly ? You 
tell us it is because he is overcome by pleasures : well then, 
that again comes to unwillingness — if victory be the thing 
which every man wishes : so that, whichever way you turn it, 
reason shows you that wrong-doing is taken up unwillingly, 
and that greater precautions ought to be taken upon the 
subject, both by individuals and by cities.” d 

Such, Sokrates (continues Kleitophon), is the language 
which I often hear from you ; and which I always 
hear with the strongest and most respectful admira- 
tion. Yon follow it up by observing, that those who 

k Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 A. e Plato, Kleitophon, p. 407 B-C. 

ftp, £ Idtcpares, aoX 4 Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 C-D. 

OXOlW, 

pm Mxtit to robs SXXovs ' alps?, 

Xjyttv, Swore ivtrifuty rots 

&<rwep M prix**V* rpayucris Svopa ttlf ft Spa «ol 
rks 
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train their bodies and neglect their minds, commit uting in 
the mist&ke of busying themselves about the sub- 
ordinate and neglecting the superior. You farther 
remark, that if a man does not know how to use any 

* used by 

object rightly, he had better abstain from using it sokr*e«. 
altogether : if he does not know how to use his eyes, his ears, 
or his body — it will be better for him neither to see, nor to 
hear, nor to use his body at all : the like with any instrument 
or article of property — for whoever cannot use his own lyre 
well, cannot use his neighbour’s lyre better. Out of these 
premisses you bring out forcibly the conclusion — That if a 
man does not know how to use his mind rightly, it is better for 
him to make no use of it : — better for him not to live, than to 
live under his own direction. If he must live, he had better 
live as a slave than a freeman, surrendering the guidance of 
his understanding to some one else who knows the art of 
piloting men : which art you, Sokrates, denominate often the 
political art, sometimes the judicial art or justice.* 

These discourses of yours, alike numerous and admirable — 
'showing that virtue is teachable* and that a man Bllt SokratoB 
should attend to himself before he attends to other 
objects — I never have contradicted, and never shall 
contradict. I account them most profitable and KieH^h^* 
stimulating, calculated to wake men as it were out 
of sleep. I expected anxiously what was to come SiUtT 1 
afterwards. I began by copying your style and ask- how r h^te°S 
ing, not yourself, but those among your companions 
whom you esteemed the most f — How are we now to understand 
this stimulus imparted by Sokrates towards virtue ? Is this 
to be all ? Cannot we make advance towards virtue and get 
full possession of it? Are we to pass our whole lives in 
stimulating those who have not yet been stimulated, in order 
that they in their turn may stimulate, others ? Is it not 
rather incumbent upon us, now that we have agreed thus far, 
to entreat both from Sokrates and from each other, an answer 


* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 408 A, 

9b wo $ X&cpoTfs, 4xo wofid(us 
voAA4*u,VV rm&nfr Simurri- 

rt teal 9uauo<r6vtr A* fort \4ymf. 

1 Plato. Kkitoob. d. a 08 D. 


yty ro6t rt fUkjurru thmt fofafolrem 
M trov Tptrovs hnanip+rmr, 

ris 6 furrb rwr* cftf ?Jys y *«1 
ttmrb eh rp6wop rtwm $vo* 

rt / vm» m W<i? . An 
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to the ulterior question, What next ? How are we to set to 
work in regard to the learning of justice ? g If an/ trainer* 
seeing us careless of our bodily condition, should exhort us 
strenuously to take care of it, and convince us that we ought 
to do so — we should next ask him, which were the arts pre- 
scribing how we should proceed? He would reply — The 
gymnastic and medical arts. How will Sokrates or his friends 
answer the corresponding question in their case ? 

The ablest of your companions answered me (continues 
<JiMartloii(! Kleitophon), that the art to which you were wont to 
allude was no other than Justice itself. I told him 
Jtew,b*h m reply — Do aot give me the mere name, but tell 
me w h a f Justice is. h In the medical art there are 
to sSSteT 1 two distinct results contemplated and achieved*: one, 
turns* it that of keeping up the succession of competent 
physicians — another that of conferring or preserving health : 
this last. Health , is not the art itself, but the work accom- 
plished by the art. Just so, the builder’s art, has for its 
object the house, which is its work — and the keeping up the 
continuity of builders, which is its teaching. Tell me in tha* 
same manner respecting the art called Justice. Its teaching 
province is plain enough — to maintain the succession of just 
men : but what is its working province ? what is the work 
which the just man does for us ? 

To this question your friend replied (explaining Justice) — 
Replies made It is The Advantageous. Another man near him 
said, The Proper : a third said, The Profitable : a 
toiy* fourth, The Gainful. 1 I pursued the enquiry by 
observing, that these were general names equally applicable 
in other arts, and to something different in each. Every art 
aims at what is proper, advantageous, profitable, gainful, in 

* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 408 E. 1 ) | irwpov, b Zvyareu 1 roiuv fj/uy tpyow 
ftci rbv JUeKpdrjjy kclL ' * *' ?, rl rovr6 <pafi§p ; thrt. Olnos 

rb fxtrk ro\n> , olyucu, rb pop Airs* 

copras rovr* abrb kvBpdvois r pater 4ov tcpivaro • &AXor Zl, rb Z4otr tripos 
T l roi ’ “ A ‘ 

n\ovp. kratnfiiip 9 m 

fi rdy* 6r6fuera ravr’ tcrw ip 

ftoi rb ivofia fidvc r Ai ttrntkovrra, 4xp4Xipua, tAxAa rk 

roi) ris xJytrtu rotavra • AaaA rpbj 5, n rmh a rdpra 
j 9 too, “ mrb 

Plato, Kleitoph. p. 409 B. rb 8* &o. 
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its own separate department : but each can farther describe to 
you what that department is. Thus the art of the carpenter 
is, to perform well, properly, advantageously, profitably, &c., 
in the construction of wooden implements, &c. That is the 
special work of the carpenter’s art: now tell me, what is 
the special work, corresponding thereunto, of the art called 
Justice? 

At length one of your most accomplished companions, 
Sokrates, answered me — That the special work None of 
peculiar to Justice was, to bring about friendship explain what 

• i -it theapedal 

m the community. Being farther interrogated, he work of 

said — That friendship was always a good, never an virtue wee. 
evil : That the so-called friendships between children, and 
betweefi animals, mischievous rather than otherwise, were not 
real friendships, and ought not to bear the name : That the 
only genuine friendship was, sameness of reason and intelli- 
gence : — not sameness of opinion, which was often hurtful — 
but knowledge and reason agreeing, in different persons . 1 

# At this stage of our conversation the hearers themselves 
felt perplexed, and interfered to remonstrate with him ; ob- 
serving, that the debate had come round to the same point 
again. They declared that the medical art also was harmony 
of reason and intelligence : that the like was true besides of 
every other art : that each of them could define the special 
end to which it tended : but that as to that art, or that har- 
mony of reason and intelligence, which had been called 
Justice, no one could see to what purpose it tended, nor 
what was its special work.® 

After all this debate (continues Kleitophon) I addressed 
the same question to yourself, Sokrates — What is xidtophonat 
Justice? You answered — To do good to friends, 
hurt to enemies. But presently it appeared, that 
the just mem would never, on any occasion, «do hurt not answer 

dearly. 

e. the hearers said) £n icol 4 
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*° any one: — that he would act towards every one 
towiTbut with a view to good. It is not once, nor twice, but 
wiu not ten. and often, that I have endured these per- 

plexities, and have importuned you to clear them up. n At 
last I am wearied out, and have come to the conviction that 
you are doubtless a consummate proficient in the art of stimu- 
lating men to seek virtue ; but that as to the ulterior question, 
how they are to find it — you either do not know, or you will 
not telL In regard to any art (such as steermanship or 
others), there may be persons who can extol and recommend 
the art to esteem, but cannot direct the hearers how to 
acquire it : and in like manner a man might remark about 
you, that you do not know any better what Justice is, be- 
cause you are a proficient in commending it. For my part, 
such is not my opinion. I think that you know, but have 
declined to tell me. I am resolved, in my present embarrass- 
ment, to go to Thrasymachus, or any one else that I can find 
to help me ; unless you will consent to give me something 
more than these merely stimulating discourses . 0 Consider me 
as one upon whom your*stimulus has already told. If the 
question were about gymnastic, as soon as I had become fully 
stimulated to attend to my bodily condition, you would have 
given me, as a sequel to your stimulating discourse, some 
positive direction, what my body was by nature, and what 
treatment it required. Deal in like manner with the case 
before us : reckon Kleitophon as one fully agreeing with you, 
that it is contemptible to spend so much energy upon other 
objects, and to neglect our minds, with a view to which all 
other objects are treasured up. Put me down as having 
already given my adhesion to all these views of yours. 

Proceed, Sokrates — I supplicate you — to deal with me as 
iaeitoghoxi I have described ; in order that I may never more 
^sokrJSS’ k ftve occasion, when I talk with Lysias, to blame 
you on some points while praising you on others. I 
cba* Bat will repeat, that to one who has not yet received 


* Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 A. To vra 
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the necqpsary stimulus, your conversation is of in- befow in- 
estimable value : but to one who has already been <*»« 

last entreaty, 

stimulated, it is rather a hindrance than a help, to ^sotajte* 
his realising the full acquisition of virtue, and thus 
becoming happy . p citly ' 


The fragment called Kleitophon (of which I have given an 
abstract comparatively long) is in several ways re- Ranurktoo 
markable. The Thrasyllean catalogue places it first ^^ let ^ hy 
in the eighth Tetralogy ; the three other members 
of the same Tetralogy being, Eepublic, Timseus, 

Kritias. q Though it is both short, and abrupt in its Sfthe J 
close* we know that it was so likewise in antiquity : 
the ancient Platonic commentators observing, that 
Sokrates disdained to make any reply to the appeal ment * 
of Kleitophon/ There were therefore in this Tetralogy two 
fragments, unfinished works from the beginning — Kleitophon 
and Kritias. 

• We may explain why Thrasyllys placed the Kleitophon in 
immediate antecedence to the Eepublic : because I. It com- 
plains bitterly of the want of a good explanation of Justice, 
which Sokrates in the latter books of the Eepublic professes 


1 Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 E. ^ 

vy&p TrpoTfTpa/xfxevcp ae avdp&Try, d> 
2c£ tcparts , &$iov (Tvcu rov irayrbs tyf)crta, 


* Diog. L. iii. <9. The Kleitophon 
also was one of the dialogues selected 
by some students of Plato as proper to 
be studied first of all, Diog. L. iii. 61. 

* r M. Boeckh observes (ad Platonis 
Miuoem, p. 1 1): — “ Nec minus falsum 
est, quod spurium Clitophontem pleri- 
que omnes mutilatum putant : quem 
ex auctoris manibus truncum excidisse 
inde intelligitur, quod ne vetusti qui- 
dem Platonici philosophi, quibus anti- 
quissima exemplaria ad manum erant, 
habuerunt integriorem. Proolus in 
Timss. i. p. 7. XlroKtfiauos 81 6 IlAa- 
rwyucbs KAtnotp&vra axrrby oferai tjyeu. 
rovroy ykp 4y 

rout . Plantf ut in CritiA, quem ab 
ip*o Platone non absolutum docet 


Plutarchus in Solone.” 

M. Boeckh here characterises the 
Kleitophon as spurious , in which 
opinion I do not concur. 

Yxem, in his Dissertation, Ueber 
Platon’s Kleitophon, Berlin, 1846, has 
vindicated the genuineness of this 
dialogue, though many of his argu- 
ments are such as I cannot subscribe 
to. 

He shows farther, that the first idea 
of distrusting the genuineness of the 
Kleitophon arose worn the fact that 
the dialogue was printed in the Aldine 
edition of 1 5 1 3, along with the spurious 
dialogues ; ^although in that very 
Aldine edition the editors expressly 
announce that this was a mistake, ana 
that the dialogue ought to have been 
printed as first of the eighth tetralogy. 
Bee Yxem, pp. 32-33. Subsequent 
editors followed the Aldine in printing 
the dialogue among the spurious, 
though still declaring that they did 
not oonsider it spurious. 

c 2 
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to furnish, 2. It brings before us Kleitophon, who announces 
an inclination to consult Thrasymachus ; now both these per* 
sonages appear in the first book of the Republic, in which 
too Thrasymachus is introduced as disputing in a brutal and 
insulting way, and as humiliated by Sokrates : so that the 
Republic might be considered both as an answer to the chal- 
lenge of the Kleitophon, and as a reproof to Kleitophon 
hims elf for having threatened to quit Sokrates and go to 
Thrasymachus. 

Like so many other pieces in the Thrasyllean catalogue, 
Kleitophon the Kleitophon has been declared to be spurious by 
Schleiermacher and other critics of the present cen- 
tury. I see no ground for this opinion, and I be- 
lieve the dialogue to be genuine. If it be hsked, 
how can we imagine Plato to have composed a polemic argu- 
ment, both powerful and unanswered, against Sokrates, — I 
reply that this is not so surprising as the Parmenides : in 
which Plato has introduced the veteran so named as the 
successful assailant not only of Sokrates, but of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas defended tfy Sokrates. , * 

I have already declared, that the character of Plato is, in 
my judgment, essentially many-sided. It comprehends the 
whole process of searching for truth, and testing all that is 
propounded as such : it does not shrink from broaching and 
developing speculative views not merely various and distinct 
but sometimes even opposite. 

Yet though the Kleitophon is Plato’s work, it is a sketch 
it amid not or fragment never worked out. In its present con- 
paMtetad dition, it can hardly have been published (any more 
SSrto-i d«ax. than the Kritias) either by his direction or during 
his life. I conceive it to have remained among his papers, 
to have been made known by his school after his death, and 
to have passed from thence among the other Platonic manu- 
scripts into the Alexandrian library at its first foundation. 
Possibly it may have been originally intended as a prepara- 
tion for the solution of that problem, which Sokrates after- 
wards undertakes in the Republic : for it is a challenge to 
Sokrates to explain what he means by Justice. It may 
have been intended as such, but never prosecuted : — the 
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preparation for that solution being provided in another way; 
such as we now read in the first and second books of the 
Republic. That the great works of Plato — Republic, Prot- 
agoras, Symposion, &c. — could not have been completed 
without preliminary sketches and tentatives — we* may regard 
as certain. That some of these sketches, though never worked 
up, and never published by Plato himself, should have been 
good enough to be preserved by him and published by those 
who succeeded him — is at the very least highly probable. 
One such is the Kleitophon. 

When I read the Kleitophon, I am not at all surprised 
that Plato never brought it to a conclusion, nor ever EeMonswhy 
provided Sokrates with an answer to the respectful, 
yet emphatic, requisition of Kleitophon. The case 
against Sokrates has been made so strong, that I 
doubt whether Plato himself could have answered it « heh^iif 
to his own satisfaction. It resembles the objections u£m"£u>» 
which he advances in the Parmenides against the Apoiogy ‘ 
# theory of Ideas : objections which he has nowhere answered, 
sfod which I do not believe that he could answer. The charac- 
teristic attribute of which Kleitophon complains in Sokrates 
is, that of a one-sided and incomplete efficiency — (^6<rcc 
Hov6ku>\oq) — “ You are perpetually stirring us up and insti- 
gating us : you do this most admirably : but when we have 
become full of fervour, you do not teach us how we are to 
act, nor point out the goal towards which we are to move.”* 
Now this is precisely the description which Sokrates gives of 
his own efficiency, in the Platonic Apology addressed to the 
Dikasts. He lays especial stress on the mission imposed upon 
him by the Gods, to apply his Elenchus in testing and con- 
victing the false persuasion of knowledge universally preva- 
lent : to make sure by repeated cross-examination, whether 
the citizens pursued money and worldly* advancement more 
energetically than virtue : — and to worry the Athenians with 
perpetual stimulus, like the gadfly exciting a high-bred but 
lethargic horse. Sokrates describes this not only as the 

• I have in an earlier chapter (oh. parum.” This ie the language ad- 
vh yot i p. 277) dted the passage — dressed by Cioero to Yarro, and ooin- 
44 Philosophiam multis locis inohoesti : ciding substantially with that of 
ad impeliendum satis, ad edooendum Kleitophon here. 
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mission of his life, but as a signal benefit and privilege con- 
ferred upon Atherifc by the Gods. 4 But here his services end* 
He declares explicitly that he shares in the universal igno- 
rance, and that he is no wiser than any one else, except in 
being aware of his own ignorance. He disclaims all power 
of teaching : u and he deprecates the supposition, — that he 
himself knew what he convicted others of not knowing, — 
as a mistake which had brought upon him alike unmerited 
reputation and great unpopularity.* We find thus that the 
description given by Sokrates of himself in the Apology, 
and the reproach addressed to Sokrates by Kleitophon, fully 
coincide. “ My mission from the Gods ” (says Sokrates), “ is 
to dispel the false persuasion of knowledge, to cross-examine 
men into a painful conviction of their own ignorance, and to 
create in them a lively impulse towards knowledge and virtue : 
but I am no wiser than they : I can teach them nothing, 
nor can I direct them what to do.” — That is exactly what I 
complain of (remarks Kleitophon): I have gone through your 
course, — have been electrified by your Elenchus, — and am, 
full of the impulse which you so admirably communicate. 
In this condition, what I require is, to find out how, or in 
which direction I am to employ that impulse. If you cannot 
tell me, I must ask Thrasymachus or some one else. 

Moreover, it is not merely in the declarations of Sokrates 


Tbeaaine 
defect* 
oooieea«d in 
many of the 
Platonic and 
Xenophon tic 


himself before the Athenian Dikasts, but also in 
the Platonic Sokrates as exhibited by Plato in very 
many of his dialogues, that the same efficiency, and 
the same deficiency, stand conspicuous. The hearer 


is convicted of ignorance, on some familiar subject which he 


believed himself to know: the protreptic stimulus is powerful, 


stinging his mind into uneasiness which he cannot appease 
except by finding some tenable result : but the didactic sup- 
plement is not forthcoming. Sokrates ends by creating a 
painful feeling of perplexity in the hearers, but he himself 


1 Plat Apol. So. pp. 28 E, 29 D-E, 
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shares t^e feeling along with them. It is this which the 
youth Protarchus deprecates, at the beginning of the Pla- 
tonic Phil6bus; y and with which Hippias taunts Sokrates, 
in one of the Xenophontic conversations* — insomuch that 
Sokrates replies to the taunt by giving a definition of the 
Just (r£> Sltcaiov), upon which Hippias comments. But if 
the observations ascribed by Xenophon to Hippias are a 
report of what that Sophist really said, we only see how 
inferior he was to Sokrates in the art of cross-questioning: 
for the definition given by Sokrates would have been found 
altogether untenable, if there had been any second Sokrates 
to apply the Elenchus to it. ft Lastly, Xenophon expressly 
tells us, that there were others also, who, both in speech 
and Waiting, imputed to Sokrates the same deficiency on the 
affirmative side. 5 

The Platonic Kleitophon corresponds, in a great degree, to 
these complaints of Protarchus and others, as well Fordblet yet 
as to the taunt of Hippias. The case is put, how- SSSSYn 
# ever, with much greater force and emphasis: as 
lboked at, not by an opponent And outsider, like 
Hippias — nor by a mere novice, unarmed though pS«ibie t»~ 
eager, like Protarchus — but by a companion of insw&ftwy 
long-standing, who has gone through the full course against^ 
of negative gymnastic, is grateful for the benefit Eienchu^° f 
derived, and feels that it is time to pass from the p«p»- 
lesser mysteries to the greater. He is sick of perpetual 
negation and stimulus: he demands doctrines and explana- 
tions, which will hold good against the negative Elenchus of 
Sokrates himself. But this is exactly what Sokrates cannot 
give. His mission from the Delphian God finishes with the 

y Plato, PhiUbus, p. 20 A. wporpfywrlhu fUr 

• Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 9-1 1. 

a We need only compare the obeer- Wwu, vpocryayw 8* 
ration b made by Hippias in that dia- &c. 

logue, to the objections raised by So- See also Cioero, De Oratore, i. 47. 
krates himself in his conversation with 204, in which Sokrates is represented 
Buthyd&nus, Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 2, and as saying that cxmcitatio (xporporfy) 
to the dialogue of the youthful Aiki- was all that people required : they did 
blades (evidently borrowed from So- not need guidance : they would find 
krates) with Polities, ib. i. 2, 4047. out the way for themselves : and 
, b Zenoph. Memor. i. 4, 1. ct U Yxem, Ueber Platon's Kleitophon, 
Kpdmjp ro/dfowtr, &>s frioi pp. 5-12. 
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negative: inspiration fails him when he deals with the 
affirmative. He is like the gad-fly (his own simile) m stimu- 
lating the horse — and also in furnishing no direction how 
the stimulus is to be expended. His affirmative dicta, — as 
given in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, are for the most part 
plain, homebred, good sense, — in which all the philosophical 
questions are slurred over, and the undefined words, Justice, 
Temperance, Holiness, Courage, Law, &c., are assumed to 
have a settled meaning agreed to by every one: while as 
given by Plato, in the Republic and elsewhere, they are 
more speculative, highflown, and poetical, 0 but not the less 
exposed to certain demolition, if the batteries of the Sokratic 
Elenchus were brought to bear upon them. The challenge 
of Kleitophon is thus unanswerable. It brings out in the 
most forcible, yet respectful, manner the contrast between 
the two attributes of the Sokratic mind: in the negative 
irresistible force and originality : in the affirmative, confessed 
barrenness alternating with honest, acute, practical sense, but 
not philosophy. Instead of this, Plato gives us transcendental 
hypotheses, and a religious and poetical ideal; impressive 
indeed to the feelings, but equally inadmissible to a mind 
trained in the use of the Sokratic tests. 

We may thus see sufficient reason why Plato, after having 
The Kieito- drawn up the Kleitophon as preparatory basis for 
a dialogue, became unwilling to work it out, and left 
wMd^m mj it as an unfinished sketch. He had, probably with- 
out intending it, made out too strong a case against 
Sokrates and against himself. If he continued 
pi*o. it, he would have been obliged to put some suffi- 
cient reason into the mouth of Sokrates, why Kleitophon 
should abandon his intention of frequenting some other 
teacher: and this was a hard task. He would have been 
obliged to lay before Kleitophon, a pupil thoroughly inocu- 
lated with his own negative oestrus , affirmative solutions proof 
against such subtle cross-examination : and this, we may fairly 

* The explanation of Justice given Justice furnished by for Ascribed in'* 

by Plato in the Republic deserves to the poet Simonides ; 9 

be described much in the same words kt Uik*v 

as Sokrates employs (Repub. i p. 332 * 

B) in characterising the definition of 
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assume, yas not merely a hard task, but impossible. Hence 
it is that we possess the Kleitophon only as a fragment. 

Yet I think it a very ingenious and instructive fragment : 
setting forth powerfully, in respect to the negative philosophy 
of Sokrates and Plato, a point of view which must have been 
held by many intelligent contemporaries. Among all the ob- 
jections urged against Sokrates and Plato, probably none was 
more frequent than this protest against the continued negative 
procedure. This same point of view — that Sokrates puzzled 
every one, but taught no one anything — is repro- XheKlcito . 
duced by Thrasymachus against Sokrates in the first jjgygj 
book of the Republic : d in which first book there are {[JJ* 
various other marks of analogy with the Kleitophon.* JUt ^£ ublto 
It mi£ht seem as if Plato had in the first instance 
projected a dialogue in which Sokrates was to discuss 
the subject of justice, and had drawn up the Kleito- 
phon as the sketch of a sort of forcing process to be BUbstitated - 
applied to Sokrates: then, finding that he placed Sokrates 
under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and 
tfcken«up the same subject anew* in the manner which we 
now read in the Republic. The task which he assigns to 
Sokrates, in this last-mentioned dialogue, is far easier. In- 
stead of the appeal made to Sokrates by Kleitophon, with 
truly Sokratic point — we have an assault made upon him by 
Thrasymachus, alike angry, impudent, and feeble; which 
just elicits the peculiar aptitude of Sokrates for humbling the 
boastful affirmer. Again in the second book, Glaukon and 
Adeimantus are introduced as stating the difficulties which 
they feel in respect to the theory of Justice ; but in a manner 
totally different from Kleitophon, and without any reference 
to previous Sokratic requirements. Each of them delivers 
an eloquent and forcible pleading, in the manner of an Ari- 
stotelian or Ciceronian dialogue : and to this Sokrates makes 

d Plat Republ. pp. 336 D, 337 A, ing— rb Mov—rb 
338 A. ‘ ‘ 

• For example, That it is not the Repub. i. p. 336 0 . 
provinc e of the just man to hurt any These are exactly the unsatisfactory 

one, either friend or foe, Repub. p. definitions which Kleitophon describes 
335 D* himself (p. 409 C) as having reoeived 

Thrasymachus derides any such from the partisans of Sokrates. 
definitions of rb bbcato* as the follow- 
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his reply. In that reply, Sokrates explains what means 
by Justice : and though his exposition is given in the form of 
short questions, each followed by an answer of acquiescence, 
yet no real or serious objections are made to him throughout 
the whole. The case must have been very different if Plato 
had continued the dialogue Kleitophon ; so as to make So- 
krates explain the theory of Justice, in the face of all the 
objections raised by a Sokratic cross-examiner/ 


f SchIeiermacher(Emleitung, v. pp. 
453-455) considers the Kleitophon not 
to be the work of Plato. But this only 
shows that he, like many other critics, 
attaches scarcely the smallest im- 
portance to the presumption arising 
from the Canon of Thrasyllus. For 
the grounds by which he justifies his 
disallowance of the dialogue are to the 
last degree trivial. 

I note with surprise one of his 
assertions : — “ How ” (he asks) “ or 
from what motive can Plato have 
introduced an attack upon Sokrates, 
which is thoroughly repelled, both 
seriously and ironically, in almost all 
the Platonic dialogues ?” • 

As I read Plato, on the contrary : 


the truth is, That it is repelled in 
none, confirmed in many, and tho- 
roughly ratified by Sokrates himself 
in the Platonic Apology. 

Schleiermacher thinks that the 
Kleitophon iB an attack upon Sokrates 
and the Sokratic men, Plato included, 
made by some opponent out of the 
best rhetorical schools. He calls it 
“a parody and caricature ” of the 
Sokratic manner. To me it seems no 
caricature at all. It is a very fair 
application of the Sokratic or Platonic 
manner. Nor is it conceived by any 
means in the spirit of an enemy, but 
in that of an established companion, 
respectful and grateful, yet dissatisfied' 
at finding that he makes no progress. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PLATONIC REPUBLIC — ABSTRACT. 

The Republic is the longest of all the Platonic dialogues, 
except the dialogue De Legibus. It consists of ten books, 
each of them as long as any one of the dialogues which we 
have passed in review. Partly from its length — partly from 
its lofty pretensions as the great constructive work of Plato — 
I shaft give little more than an abstract of it in the present 
chapter, and shall reserve remark and comment for the 
succeeding. 

The professed subject is — What is Justice? Is the just 
man happy in or by reason of his justice, whatever Declared 
consequences may befall him ? Is the unjust man Repubuo- 
unhappy by reason of his injustice? But the ground 
actually travelled over by Sokrates, from whose topics con- 
mouth the exposition proceeds, is far more exten- u - 
sive than could have been anticipated from this announced 
problem. An immense variety of topics, belonging to man 
and society, is adverted to more or less fully. A theory of 
psychology or phrenology generally, is laid down and advo- 
cated : likewise a theory of the Intellect, distributed into its 
two branches: i. Science, with the Platonic Forms or Ideas 
as Realities corresponding to it ; 2. Opinion, with the fluc- 
tuating semi-realities or pseudo-realities, which form its object- 
A sovereign rule, exercised by philosophy, is asserted as indis- 
pensable to human happiness. The fundamental conditions 
of a good society, as Plato conceived it, are set forth at con- 
siderable length, and contrasted with the social corruptions 
of various existing forms of government The outline of a 
perfect education, intellectual and emotional, is drawn up 
and prescribed for the ruling class : with many accompany- 
ing remarks on the objectionable tendencies of the popular 
and consecrated poems. The post-existence, as well as the 
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pre-existence of the soul, is affirmed in the concluding books. 
As the result of the whole, Plato emphatically proclaims his 
conviction, that the just man is happy in and through his 
justice, quite apart from all consideration of consequences — 
yet that the consequences also will be such as to add to 
his happiness, both during life as well as after death : and 
the unjust man unhappy in and through his injustice * 

The dramatic introduction of the dialogue, (which is de- 
penonag«6 of scribed as held during the summer, immediately after 
the dialogue. festival of the Bendideia in Peiraus), with the 

picture of the aged Kephalus and his views upon old age, is 
among the richest and most spirited in the Platonic works : 
but the discussion does not properly begin until Kephalus 
retires, leaving it to be carried on by Sokrates with Pole- 
marchus, Glaukon, Adeimantus, Thrasymachus. 

“Old age has its advantages to reasonable men” (says 
Kephalus Kephalus). “ If I have lost the pleasures of youth, I 
have at the same time lost the violent desiies which 
then overmastered me. I now enjoy tranquillity and peace 
Without doubt, this is in part owing to my wealth. But the 
best that wealth does for me is, that it enables me to make 
compensation for deceptions and injustice, practised on other 
men in my younger days — and to fulfil all vows made to the 
Gods. An old man who is too poor to render such atonement 
for past falsehood and injustice, becomes uneasy in his mind 
as death approaches ; he begins to fear that the stories about 
Hades, which he has heard and ridiculed in his* youth, may 
perhaps prove true.” b 

“Is that your explanation of Justice” (asks Sokrates): 
Definition of ^ consists in telling truth, and rendering to 

every one what you have had from him?” The 
old man Kephalus here withdraws; Polemarchus 
and the others prosecute the discussion. “ The poet 
Simonides ” (says Polemarchus) “ gives an explana* 
tion like to that which you have stated — when he affirms, 
That just dealing consists in rendering to every man what is 
owing to him.” 

Plat Repub. i pp. 328 A, 350 D, Compare the language of Cato, more 

354 A _ . rhetorical and exaggerated than that of 

Plato, Repub. i. pp. 330-331. Kephalus, in Cicero DeSenect.©. 13-14. 
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“ I do not know what Simonides means,” replies Sokrates. 
“ He cannot mean that it is always right to tell the 0bJectton8to 
truth, or always right to give back a deposit. If JJJji ~ ‘ 
my friend, having deposited arms with me, after- 
wards goes mad, and in that state demands them 
back, it would not be right in me either to restore 
the arms, or to tell the truth, to a man in that truth * 
condition. Therefore to say that justice consists in speaking 
truth and in giving back what we have received, cannot be a 
good definition.”® 

Polemarchus here gives a peculiar meaning to the phrase 
of Simonides : a man owes good to his friends — evil to his 
enemies : and he ought to pay back both. Upon this So- 
krate^ comments .* 1 


0 Plato, Republ. i. p. 331 C-D. 1 
The historical Sokrates argues in 
the same manner (in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. See his conversation 
with Euthydemus, iv. 2 ; and Cicero, 
De Offic. iii. 25, 94-95). 

d Sokrates here remarks that the 
teecepts — Speak truth ; Restore what 
nas liseA confided to you — ought not 
to be considered as universally binding. 
Sometimes justice, or those higher 
grounds upon which the rules of justice 
we founded, prescribe that we should 
disobey the precepts. Sokrates takes 
this for granted, as a matter which no 
one will dispute; and it is evident 
that what Plato had here in his mind 
was, the obvious consideration that to 
tell the truth or restore a weapon 
deposited, to one who had gone mad, 
would do no good to any one, and 
might do immense mischief; thus 
showing that general utility is both 
the foundation and the limiting prin- 
ciple of all precepts respecting just 
and unjust. That this is present to 
the mind of Plato appears evident from 
his assuming the position as a matter 
of course ; it is morever Sokratic, as 
we see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon. 

But Plato, in another passage of the 
Republic,clothes this Sokratic doctrine 
in a language land hypothesis of his 
own. He sets up Forms or Ideas, per 
«e. The Just,— the Unjust, — The 
Honourable, — The Base. &c. He dis- 
tinguishes each of these from the many 
separata manifestations in which it is 


specialised. The Form, though one 
reality in itself, appears manifold when 
embodied and disguised in these 
diversified accompaniments. It re- 
mains One and Unchanged, the object 
of Science and universal infallible 
truth ; but each of its separate mani- 
festations is peculiar to itself, appears 
differently to different minds, and 
admits of no higher certainty than 
fallible opinion. Though the Form of 
Justice always remains the Bame, yet 
its subordinate embodiments ever 
fluctuate ; there is no given act nor 
assemblage of acts which is always 
just. Every just aot (see Republic, 
v.pp. 476 A-479 A) is liable under cer- 
tain circumstances to become unjust ; 
or to be invaded and overclouded by 
the Form of Injustice. The genuine 
philosopher will detect the Form of 
J ustice wherever it is to be found, in 
the midst of accompaniments however 
discrepant and confused, overall which 
he will ascend to the region of universal 
j truth and reality. The unphiloso- 
J phic&l mind cannot accomplish this 
ascent, nor detect the pure Form, nor 
even recognise its real existence : but 
sees nothing Deyond the multiplicity 
of diverse particular cases in which it 
is or appears to be embodied. Respect- 
ing these particular cases there is no 
constant or universal truth, no full 
science. They cannot be thrown into 
classes to which the superior Form 
constantly and unconditionally ad- 
heres. They are midway between 
reality and non-reality : they are mat* 
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& — Simonides meant to say (you tell me) that Justice 
punrtion consists in rendering benefits to your frienSs, evil to 
your enemies : that is, in rendering to each what is 
proper and suitable. But we must ask him farther — 
Proper and suitable — how ? in what cases ? to whom? 
The medical art is that which renders what is proper 
and suitable, of nourishment and medicaments for 
£57* ?£der the health of the body : the art of cookery is that 
jtjnces i» which renders what is proper and suitable, of savoury 

tuit ingredients for the satisfaction of the palate. In 

like manner, the cases must be specified in which justice 
renders what is proper and suitable — to whom, how, or what ?• 
P. — Justice consists in doing good to friends, evil to enemies. 
8 . — Who is it that is most efficient in benefiting his friends 
and injuring his enemies, as to health or disease ? P. — It 
is the physician. S. — Who, in reference to the dangers in navi- 
gation by sea ? P. — The steersman. S . — In what matters 
is it that the just man shows his special efficiency, to benefit 
friends and hurt enemies ? f P. — In war : as a combatant for 
the one and against the other. 8 .— To men who are npt sick, 
the physician is of no use — nor the steersman, to men on dry 
land : Do you mean in like manner, that the just man is 
useless to those who are not at war? P. — No: I do not 
mean that Justice is useful in peace also. 8 . — So also is 
husbandry, for raising food — shoemaking, for providing shoes. 
Tell me for what want or acquisition justice is useful during 
peace ? P. — It is useful for the common dealings and joint 


ters of opinion more or less reasonable, 
but not of certain science or uncondi- 
tional affirmation. Among mankind 
generally, who Bee nothing of true 
and absolute Form, the received rules 
and dogmas respecting the Just, the 
Beautiful, &c., are of this intermediate 
and ambiguous kind : they can neither 
be affirmed universally, nor denied 
universally ; they are partly true, 
partly false, determinable only by 
opinion in each separate case. 1 

1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 479, oW 

tJreu o0r« fjAf tlycu ovMv afrr&y Ivvarbv 

*' • » . / 

— I-, — - r - — .r 

cpvr. T& rw koXXwv toAAA v6- 
k«\ov r« w-cpl tea} r&y 


Of the distinction here drawn in 
general terms by Plato, between the 
pure unchangeable Form, and the 
subordinate classes of particulars in 
which that Form is or appears to be 
embodied, the reasoning above cited 
respecting truth-telling and giving 
back a deposit is an example. 

e Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 C. 4 f 
oly 81 ) 7 Icr 1 r l aToitiovja 9 i- 

Kcuoffvvri 

Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 E. 
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transactions between man and man. 8. — When we are en- 
gaged in playing at draughts, the good player is our useful co- 
operator : when in laying bricks and stones, the skilful mason : 
much more than the just man. Can you specify in what parti- 
cular transactions the just man has any superior usefulness as 
a co-operator ? P. — In affairs of money I think. 8 . — Surely 
not in the employment of money. When you want to buy a 
horse, you must take for your assistant, not the just man, but 
one who knows horses : so also, if you are purchasing a ship. 
What are those modes of jointly employing money, in which 
the just man is more useful than others ? P. — He is useful 
when you wish to have your money safely kept. 8 . — That 

is, when your money is not to be employed, but to lie idle : 
so that when your money is useless, then is the time when 
justice is useful for it. P. — So it seems. S . — In regard to 
other things also, a sickle, a shield, a lyre — when you want to 
use them, the pruner, the hoplite, the musician, must be 
invoked as co-operators : justice is useful only when you are 
to keep them unused. In a word, justice is useless for the 
use qf anything, and useful merely for things not in use. 
Upon this showing, it is at least a matter of no great worth.* 

But let us pursue the investigation (continues Sokrates). 
In boxing or in battle, is not he who is best in strik- rh9ixakmga 
ing, best also in defending himself? In regard to 
disease, is not he who can best guard himself against 

it, the most formidable for imparting it to others ? 

Is not the general who watches best over his own 
camp, also the most effective in surprising and over- dted * 
reaching the enemy ? In a word, whenever a man is effective 
as a guard of anything, is he not also effective as a thief of 
it ? P. — Such seems the course of the discussion. 8 . — Well 
then, the just man turns out to be a sort of thief, like the 
Homeric Autolykus. According to thg explanation of Si- 
monides, justice is a mode of thieving for the profit of friends 
and damage of enemies. 11 P. — It cannot be so. I am in 


* Plato, Republic, i. pp. 332-333. 
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utter confusion. Tet I think still that justice is profitable to 
friends, and hurtful to enemies. 

S . — Whom do you call friends : those whom a man be- 
lieves to be good, — or those who really are good, 

Jttroos cm* ^ 

«fat» to doing whether he believes them to be so or not : and the 
unite, evo like, i n reference to enemies ? P. — I mean those 
whom he believes to be good. It is natural that he 
ukww hohu 8 hould love them and that he should hate those 

innuu ere, 

frtenoTor whom he believes to be evil. 8. — But is not a 
Udnsen? man often mistaken in this belief? P. — Yes: 
often. 8 . — In so far as a man is mistaken, the good men 
are his enemies, and the evil men his friends. Justice, there- 
fore, on your showing, consists in doing good to the evil men, 
and evil to the good men. P. — So it appears. /S.-^Now 
good men are just, and do no wrong to any one. It is there- 
fore just, on your explanation, to hurt those who do no wrong. 
P. — Impossible ! that is a monstrous doctrine. S. — You 
mean, then, that it is just to hurt unjust men, and to benefit 
just men ? P. — Yes ; that is something better. S. — It will 
often happen, therefore, when a man misjudges about qthers, 
that justice will consist in hurting his friends, since they are 
in his estimation the evil men : and in benefiting his enemies, 
since they are in his estimation the good men. Now this is 
the direct contrary of what Simonides defined to be justice. 1 

“ We have misconceived the meaning of Simonides ” (re- 
jntsuce c*»- plies Polemarchus). u He must have meant that 
justice consists in benefiting your friend, assuming 
^good him to be a good man : and in hurting your enemy, 
assuming him to be an evil man.” Sokrates pro- 
sit ceeds to impugn the definition in this new sense. 
bejuS - He shows that justice does not admit of our hurting 
to any man, either evil or good. By hurting the evil 
ft&akm of man, we only make him more evil than he was 
before. To do this belongs not to justice, but to 
injustice.* The definition of justice — That it consists in ren- 
dering benefit to friends and hurt to enemies — is not suitable 
to a wise man like Simonides, but to some rich potentate 


1 Plato, Republic, i. p. 334 D. 


k Plato, Republic, i. pp. 335-336. 
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like Periander or Xerxes, who thinks his own power irre- 
sistible. 1 

At this turn of the dialogue, when the definition given 
by Simonides has just been refuted, Thrasymachus Thrasyma- 
breaks in, and takes up the conversation with So- 
krates. He is depicted as angry, self-confident to p^rtrSit ™ 
excess, and coarse in his manners even to the length wm. 
of insult. The portrait given of him is memorable for its 
dramatic vivacity, and is calculated to present in an odious 
point of view the doctrines which he advances : like the per- 
sonal deformities which Homer heaps upon Thersites in the 
Iliad. m But how far it is a copy of the real man, we have no 
evidence to inform us. 

In* the contrast between Sokrates and Thrasymachus, Plato 
gives valuable hints as to the conditions of in- Violenceof 
structive colloquy. “ What nonsense is all this ! ” 

(exclaims Thrasymachus). “ Do not content your- 
self with asking questions, Sokrates, which you know ©31? 

is much easier than answering : but tell us yourself quy * 
what J pstice is : give us a plain answer : do not tell us that it 
is what is right — or profitable — or for our interest — or gain- 
ful — or advantageous : for I will not listen to any trash like 
this.” “ Be not so harsh with us, Thrasymachus ” (replies 
Sokrates, in a subdued tone). “ If we have taken the wrong 
course of enquiry, it is against our own will. You ought to 
feel pity for us rather than anger.” “ I thought ” (rejoined 
Thrasymachus, with a scornful laugh) “ that you would have 
recourse to your usual pretence of ignorance, and would de- 
cline answering.” 8 . — How can I possibly answer, when you 
prescribe beforehand what I am to say or not to say ? If you 
ask men — How much is twelve ? and at the same time say — 
Don’t tell me that it is twice six, or three times four, or four 
times three — how can any man answer yoyr question ? T. — 
As if the two cases were similar! 8 . — Why not similar? 

1 Here ie a characteristic specimen successive as well as different oases. 


of searching cross-examination in the 
Platonic or Sokratic style: citing 
multiplied analogies, and requiring 
the generalities of a definition to be 
clothed with particulars, that its suffi- 
ciency may be proved in each of many 

VOL. III. 


* Homer, Iliad B 216. Respecting 
Thrasymachus the reader should com- 
pare Spengel — Xvyaymyii Tex*** — PP* 
94-98: which abates the odium in- 
spired by this picture in the Republic. 


D 
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But even though they be not similar, yet if the respondent 
thinks them so, how can he help answering according as 
the matter appears to him, whether we forbid him or not ? 
T. — Is that what you intend to do ? Are you going to give 
me one of those answers which I forbade ? 8 . — Very likely 
I may, if on consideration it appears to me the proper an- 
swer.® T. — What will you say if I show you another answer 
better than all of them ? What penalty will you then impose 
upon yourself? 8. — What penalty ? — why, that which pro- 
perly falls upon the ignorant. It is their proper fate to learn 
from men wiser than themselves : that is the penalty which I 
am prepared for. 0 

After a few more words, in the same offensive and insolent 
tone ascribed to him from the beginning, Thrasyma- 
chus produces his definition of Justice : — “Justice is 
that which is advantageous to the more powerful.” 
Some comments from Sokrates bring out a fuller ex- 
planation, whereby the definition stands amended : — 
“ Justice is that which is advantageous to the consti- 
tuted authority, or to that which holds power, in 
each different community : monarchy, oligarchy, or 
democracy, as the case may be. Each of these au- 
thorities makes laws and ordinances for its own interest : de- 
clares what is just and unjust : and punishes all citizens who 
infringe its commands. Justice consists in obeying these com- 
mands. In this sense, justice is everywhere that which is 
for the interest or advantage of the more powerful.” p “ I too 
believe ” (says Sokrates) “ that justice is something advan- 
tageous, in a certain sense. But whether you are right in 


Definition 
given by 
Thrasyma- 
chue— Jus- 
tice is that 
which is ad- 
vantageous 
to the more 
powerful. 
Comments 
by Sokrates. 
What if the 
powerful 
man mistakes 
his own ad- 
vantage ? 


» Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 C. 1 trine, which we have seen him trying 
£1 8* olv $ca i pi) tanv Sfioiov, to refute in the TheatHus ana 
3 * ry iptcrnBjvTi Kratylus, — “Homo Mensura, — Every 
IjTTor ri otti aitrbv man is a measure to himself. That 
V 6 a « t b <p a 1 v 6 n t v ov is true or false to every man which 
icvr^, re &vayoptvwp*v, appears to him so.” 

Idy re ; *AWo n otv, Kcd <rb Most of Plato’s dialogues indeed 
cthrcc woifocis; av tyb iretrov, roinwv imply this truth ; for no man makes 
ri hroKptvu; O fa hv Bavudvaifu, fa more constant appeal to the internal 
8* iyio, ft 0 1 otrot absent or dissent of the individual 

8<££e<#i'. j interlocutor. But it is seldom that he 

This passage deserves notice, in as- declares it in such express terms, 
much as Plato here affirms, in very i 0 Plato, Republic, 1. p. 337 D. 
plain language, the Protagorean doc- 1 p Plato, Republic, L pp. 338-339. 
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adding tjiese words — ‘ to the more powerful ’ — is a point for 
investigation.* Assuming that the authorities in each state 
make ordinances for their own advantage, you will admit that 
they sometimes mistake, and enact ordinances tending to their 
own disadvantage. In so far as they do this, justice is not that 
which is advantageous, but that which is disadvantageous, to 
the more powerful. 1 Your definition therefore will not hold.” 

Thrasymachus might have replied to this objection by say- 
ing, that he meant what the superior power con- correctionbj 
ceived to be for its own advantage, and enacted ac- 

_ . , , , . . Ruler mis- 

cordingly, whether such conception was correct or ukes, he a 

mi • • 1 1 • t 11 to** 0 no 

erroneous, lhis interpretation, though indicated by Ruier-The 
a remark put into the mouth of Kleitophon, is not Ruier^wd 

. I x * 1 Craftsman — 

farther pursued. 8 But in the reply really ascribed infeiiibie. 
to Thrasymachus, he is made to retract what he had just 
before admitted — that the superior authority sometimes com- 
mits mistakes. In so far as a superior or a ruler makes 
mistakes (Thrasymachus says), he is not a superior. We 
say, indeed, speaking loosely, that the ruler falls into error, 
jifet as*we say that the physician or the steersman falls into 
error. The physician does not err qud physician, nor the 
steersman qud steersman. No craftsman errs qud craftsman. 
If he errs, it is not from his craft, but from want of know- 
ledge : that is, from want of craft. 1 What the ruler, as such, 
declares to be best for himself, and therefore enacts, is always 
really best for himself : this is justice for the persons under 
his rule. 

To this subtle distinction, Sokrates replies by saying (in 
substance), “ If you take the craftsman in this 
strict meaning, as representing the abstraction Craft, TheRuier. 
it is not true that his proceedings are directed 
towards his own interest or advantage. What he interest of 
studies is, the advantage of his subjects dr clients, 
not his own. The physician, as such, has it in own interest. 


Plato, Republic, i. p. 339 B. 
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view to core his patients : the steersman, to bring* his pas- 
sengers safely to harbour : the ruler, so far forth as crafts- 
man, makes laws for the benefit of his subjects, and not 
for his own. If obedience to these laws constitutes jus- 
tice, therefore, it is not true that justice consists in what 
is advantageous to the superior or governing power. It 
would rather consist in what is advantageous to the 
governed.” 11 

Thrasymachus is now represented as renouncing the ab- 
Thnwyma- straction above noted, 1 and reverting to the actu- 
thS^fSltice of life. “ Such talk is childish ! ” (he ex- 

52X! c l a i ms > the coarseness imputed to him in this 
dialogue). “ Shepherds and herdsmen tend and fatten 
SSTthf an- their flocks and herds, not for the benefit ‘ of the 
8heep and oxen, but for the profit of themselves 
and the proprietors. So too the genuine ruler in a 
length. city: he regards his subjects as so many sheep, 
looking only to the amount of profit which he can draw from 
them.* Justice is, in real truth, the good of another ; it is 
the profit of him who is more powerful and rules — the loss 'of 
those who are weaker and must obey. It is the unjust man 
who rules over the multitude of just and well-meaning men. 
They serve him because he is the stronger : they build up his 
happiness at the cost of their own. Everywhere, both in 
private dealing and in public function, the just man is worse 
off than the unjust. I mean by the unjust, one who has the 
power to commit wrongful seizure on a large scale. You may 
see this if you look at the greatest injustice of all — the case 
of the despot, who makes himself happy while the juster men 
over whom he rules are miserable. One who is detected in 
the commission of petty crimes is punished, and gets a bad 
name : but if a man has force enough to commit crime on 
the grand scale, to enslave the persons of the citizens, and 
to appropriate their goods — instead of being called by a bad 
name, he is envied and regarded as happy, not only by the 
citizens themselves, but by all who hear him named. Those 

a Plato, Republic, i. p. 342. A similar comparison is put into the 

* Plato, Republic, p. 345 B-C. mouth of Sokrates himself by Plato in 

y Plato, Republic, p. 343 B. the These t£tus, p. 174 D. 
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who blaipe injustice, do so from the fear of suffering it, not 
from the fear of doing it. Thus then injustice, in its success- 
ful efficiency, is strong, free, and overruling, as compared 
with justice. Injustice is profitable to a man’s self: justice 
(as I said before) is what is profitable to some other man 
stronger than he.”* 

Thrasymachus is described as laying down this position in 
very peremptory language, and as anxious to depart Position uw 
immediately after it, if he had not been detained by 
the other persons present. His position forms the position, 
pivot of the subsequent conversation. The two opinions in- 
cluded in it — (That justice consists in obedience yielded by 
the weak to the orders of the strong, for the advantage of the 
strong — That injustice, if successful, is profitable and confers 
happiness : justice the contrary) — are disputed, both of them, 
by Sokrates as well as by Glaukon. a 

Sokrates is represented as confuting and humiliating Thra- 
symachus by various arguments, of which the two Argaments 
fi rst at least are more subtle than cogent. b He next 
proceeds to argue that injustice, far from being a w^^L- 
source of strength, is a source of weakness — That 
any community of men, among whom injustice pre- 
vails, must be in continual dispute ; and therefore 
incapable of combined action against others — That 
a camp of mercenary soldiers or robbers, who plunder about any 

r J . . . 1 single indi- 

every one else, must at least observe justice among ▼wuai: if he 

J J o is unjust, he 

themselves — That if they have force, this is because wil1 ** •* 
they are unjust only by halves : that if they were 
thoroughly unjust, they would also be thoroughly weak * 
impotent — That the like is true also of an individual sepa- 
rately taken, who, so far as he is unjust, is in a perpetual 
state of hatred and conflict with himself, as well as with just 
men and with the Gods: and would thus* be divested of all 
power to accomplish any purpose . 0 

Having thus shown that justice is stronger than injustice, 
Sokrates next offers an argument to prove that it is happier 

* Plato, Republic, i. pp. 343-344. b Plato, Republic, i. pp. 346-350. 

• Plato, Republic, 1. pp. 345 A- 0 Plato, Republic, L pp. 351-352 D, 

348 A. 
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or confers more happiness than injustice. The cqpclusion 
Farther aTgn- of this argument is — That the just man is happy, 
Sokrat**— and the unjust miserable. d Thrasymachus is 
confuted, and retires humiliated from the debate. 
marTmiser- Yet Sokrates himself is represented as dissatisfied 
with the result. “At the close of our debate” (he 
dienced. So- says) “ I 'find that I know nothing about the matter. 

kr&tee com- * / ... 

gwn^that For as I do not know what justice is, I can hardly 

yet know expect to know whether it is a virtue or not ; nor 

whether the man who possesses it is happy or not 

happy.” e 

Here Glaukon enters the lists, intimating that he too is 
Ginnkon in- dissatisfied with the proof given by Sokrates, that 
heis t m)t h&t justice is every way better than injustice : tliough 
the proof, h he adopts the conclusion, and desires much to hear 
agrees in\he it fully demonstrated. “You know” (he says), 
^sed by “ Sokrates, that there are three varieties of Good : — 

Tripartite i. Good per se, and for its own sake (apart from 

distribution x v r 

whkhtfthe regard to ulterior consequences) : such as enjoy 7 
three heads ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. Good both 
beiong? in itself, and by reason of its ulterior consequences : 
such as full health, perfect vision, intelligence, &c. 3 . Good, 

not in itself, but altogether by reason of its consequences : 
such as gymnastic training, medical treatment, professional 
business, &c. Now in which of these branches do you rank 
Justice?” 8 v — I rank it in the noblest — that is — in the 
second branch : which is good both in itself, and by reason of 
its consequences. G. — Most persons put it in the third 
branch: as being in itself difficult and laborious, but de- 
serving to be cultivated in consequence of the reward and 
good name which attaches to the man who is reputed just . 1 
8— I know that this is the view taken by Thrasymachus 

and many others:* but it is not mine. G . Neither is it 

mine. 


d Plato, Republic, i. pp. 353-354 A. 
• Plato, Republic, i. fin. p. 354 C. 

Bwtnt ykp rb Mkcuov 
oJ 3 a % fort, <rx°*V rf* 0 !*** «frt 
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* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 357. 
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Yet still I think that you have not made out your case 
against 'fhrasymachus, and that he has given up GUukonun .. 


the game too readily. I will therefore re-state his JJSS the 
argument, not at all adopting his opinion as my own, 
but simply in order to provoke a full refutation of it 
from you, such as I have never yet heard from any agreewithlt ‘ 
one. First, I shall show what his partisans say as to the 
nature and origin of justice. Next, I shall show that all who 
practise justice, practise it unwillingly ; not as good per 
but as a necessity. Lastly, I shall prove that such conduct on 
their part is reasonable. If these points can be made out, it 
will follow that the life of the unjust man is much better than 
that of the just. g 

Thd case, as set forth first by Glaukon, next by Adeimantus, 
making themselves advocates of Thrasymachus — is of 

as follows. “ To do injustice, is by nature good : to jJJJJSb ^ 
suffer injustice is by nature evil; but the last is tfVcomT 
greater as an evil, than the first as a good : so that 
when men have tasted of both, they find it advan- ^n^bat 
tageoqs to agree with each other, that none shall 
either do or suffer injustice. These agreements are wor8t * 
embodied in laws ; and what is prescribed by the law is called 
lawful and just. Here you have the generation and essence 
of justice, which is intermediate between what is best and 
what is worst: that is, between the power of committing 
injustice with impunity, and the liability to suffer injustice 
without protection or redress. Men acquiesce in such com- 
promise, not as in itself good, but because they are too weak 
to commit injustice safely. For if any man were strong 
enough to do so, and had the dispositions of a man, he would 
not make such a compromise with any one : it would be 
madness in him to do so. h 

“ That men are just, only because they are too weak to be 
unjust, will appear if we imagine any of them, either the just 
or the unjust, armed with full power and impunity, such as 
would be conferred by the ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible at pleasure. If the just man could become 
« Plato, Republic, ii. p. 358. h Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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thus privileged, he would act in the same manner as the 
unjust: his temper would never be adamantine enough to 
resist the temptations which naturally prompt every man to 
unlimited satisfaction of his desires. Such temptations are 
now counteracted by the force of law find opinion; but if 
these sanctions were nullified, every man, just or unjust, 
would seize everything that he desired, without regard to 
others. When he is just, he is so not willingly, but by 
compulsion. He chooses that course not as being the best 
for him absolutely, but as the best which his circumstances 
will permit. 

u To determine which of the two is happiest, the just man or 
Comparison the unjust, let us assume each to be perfect in his 
new of th© part, and then compare them. The unjust man must 
fr be assumed to have at his command all means of 

his justice 

alone, when force and fraud, so as to procure for himself the 

others are . 1 

hinTwkh maxlmum of success ; i. e. the reputation of being a 
unjuaf man j ust mail > a l° n g with all the profitable enormities of 
parallel dr- i n j us tice. Against him we will set the just man, 
cunwranoea. perfect in his owi) simplicity and righteousness ; h 
man who cares only for being just in reality, and not for 
seeming to be so. We shall suppose him, though really just, 
to be accounted by every one else thoroughly unjust. It is 
only thus that we can test the true value of his justice : for if 
he be esteemed just by others, he will be honoured and 
recompensed, so that we cannot be sure that his justice is not 
dictated by regard to these adventitious consequences. He 
must be assumed as just through life, yet accounted by every 
one else unjust, and treated accordingly : while the unjust 
man, with whom we compare him, is considered and esteemed 
by others as if he were perfectly just. Which of the two 
will have the happiest life ? Unquestionably the unjust man. 
He will have all the advantages derived from his unscru- 
pulous use of means, together with all that extrinsic favour 
and support which proceeds from good estimation on the part 
of others: he will acquire superior wealth, which will enable 
him both to purchase partisans, and to offer costly sacrifices 
ensuring to him the patronage of the Gods. The just man, 
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on the contrary, will not only be destitute of all these advan- 
tages, but will be exposed to a life of extreme suffering and 
torture. He will learn by painful experience that his happi- 
ness depends, not upon being really just, but upon being 
accounted just by others.” * 

Here Glaukon concludes. Adeimantus now steps in as second 
counsel on the same side, to the following effect : k ntMiingot 
“ Much yet remains to be added to the argument. ‘ 

To make it clearer, we must advert to the topics ^ 
insisted on by those who oppose Glaukon — those 
who panegyrise justice and denounce injustice. A 
father, who exhorts his sons to be just, says nothing 
about the intrinsic advantages of justice per se: he 
dwells*upon the beneficial consequences which will quence9 * 
accrue to them from being just. Through such reputation 
they will obtain from men favours, honours, commands, 
prosperous alliances — from the Gods, recompenses yet more 
varied and abundant. If on the contrary they commit in- 
justice, they will be disgraced and ill-treated among men, 
severely punished by the Gods. *Such are the arguments 
whereby a father recommends justice, and dissuades injustice, 
he talks about opinions and after consequences only, he says 
nothing about justice or injustice in themselves. Such are 
the allegations even of those who wish to praise and enforce 
justice. But there are others, and many among them, who 
hold an opposite language, proclaiming unreservedly that 
temperance and justice are difficult to practise — injustice and 
intemperance easy and agreeable, though law and opinion 
brand them as disgraceful. These men affirm that the unjust 
life is for the most part more profitable than the just. They 
are full of panegyrics towards the wealthy and powerful, how- 
ever unprincipled ; despising the poor and weak, whom never- 
theless they admit to be better men . 1 They even say that 
the Gods themselves entail misery upon many good men, and 
confer prosperity on the wicked. Then there come the pro- 
phets and jugglers, who profess to instruct rich men, out of 
many books composed by Orpheus and Musaeus, how they 

1 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 361-362. k Plato, Republic, it pp. 362-367. 

1 Plat. Rep. ii. p. 364 A-B. 
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may by appropriate presents and sacrifices atone foi^all their 
crimes and die happy. m 

“ When we find that the case is thus stated respecting justice, 
both by its panegyrists and by its enemies — that the former 
extol it only from the reputation which it procures, and that 
the latter promise to the unjust man, if clever, and energetic, 
a higher recompense than any such reputation can obtain 
for him — what effect can we expect to be produced on the 
minds of young men of ability, station, and ambition ? What 
course of life are they likely to choose ? Surely they will 
thus reason : A just life is admitted to be burdensome — and 
it will serve no purpose, unless I acquire, besides, the reputa- 
tion of justice in the esteem of others. Now the unjust man, 
who can establish such reputation, enjoys the perfecfion of 
existence. My happiness turns not upon the reality, but upon 
the seeming : upon my reputation with others." Such reputa- 
tion then it must be my aim to acquire. I must combine the 
real profit of injustice with the outside show and reputation of 
justice. Such combination is difficult: but all considerably 
enterprises are difficult : 1 must confederate with partisahs 
to carry my point by force or fraud. If I succeed, I attain 
the greatest prize to which man can aspire. I may be told 
that the Gods will punish me ; but the same poets, who de- 
clare the existence of the Gods, assure me also that they 
are placable by prayer and sacrifice : and the poets are as 
good authority on the one point as on the other. 0 Such” 
(continues Adeimantus) “ will be the natural reasoning of a 
powerful, energetic, aspiring man. How can we expect 
that such a man should prefer justice, when the rewards 
of injustice on its largest scale are within his reach ?p 
U nless he be averse to injustice, from some divine pecu- 
liarity of disposition — or unless he has been taught to abstain 
from it by the acquisition of knowledge, — he will treat the 
current encomiums on justice as ridiculous. No man is just 
by his own impulse. Weak men or old men censure in- 
justice, because they have not force enough to commit it 
with success : which is proved by the fact that any one of 


- Plat Rep. p. 364 C-E^ 


" Plat. Rep. iL p. 365 B-D. 
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them whq acquires power, immediately becomes unjust as 
far as his power reaches. 

“ The case as I set it forth ” (pursues Adeimantus) “ admits 
of no answer on the ground commonly taken by Nobody i 
those who extol justice and blame injustice, from the 
earliest poets down to the present day.** What they of 

praise is not justice per se, but the reputation which 
the just man obtains, and the consequences flowing from it. 
What they blame is not injustice per se , but its results. They 
never commend, nor even mention, justice as it exists in and 
moulds the internal mind and character of the just man ; even 
though he be unknown, misconceived and detested, by Gods 
as well as by men. Nor do they ever talk of the internal 
and intrinsic effects of injustice upon the mind of the unjust 
man, but merely of his ulterior prospects. They never attempt 
to show that injustice itself, in the mind of the unjust man, is 
the gravest intrinsic evil : and justice in the mind of the just 
man, the highest intrinsic good : apart from consequences on 
either side. If you had all held this language from the 
beginning, and had impressed upon us such persuasion from 
our childhood, there would have been no necessity for our 
keeping watch upon each other to prevent injustice. Every 
man would have been the best watch upon himself, through 
fear lest by becoming unjust he might take into his own 
bosom the gravest evil/ 

“ Here therefore is a deficiency in the argument on behalf of 
justice, which I call upon you, 8 Sokrates, who have 
employed all your life in these meditations, to supply. 

You have declared justice to be good indeed for its and enforce 

J ° Justice on its 

» Plat. Rep. iL p. 366 D-E. wdmwy commentators assert) that the argu- 
, 80-04 IwcuWtcu fart SiKcuofrvyrjs ments which Sokrates combats in the 
M r&y 4( bpxv* hpdwv dpld- Republic were the invention of Prota- 
, Saw \6yoi ^xp l ! P ora8 * Prodikus, and other Sophists of 

rw vuv ouStls ir<$iroT« j the Platonic eentury. 

&AA»s - Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. 
re teal riftks read Swptds rds dir* ydp oSrw 
airrw ytyyofi^yav abrb 8* indripoy Tp oinc 

adrov Suyd+iu 4* Tp tow fx oyro 

Kod kdyQayov Btobt Tt Kod a&rov f*a aros 

woi/j, ouftclr wd/Tori o6r* 
otfr* hr iSlois \6yais Uclvws 

Compare p. 362 E. • Plat Rep. ii p. 367 E. 

Whoever reads this, will see that vdrra rby $loy ouSty Axxo atcoxw 
Plato does not intend (as most of his 1 rovro (you, Sokrates). 
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own grmmds, consequences, but still more of a good frojn its own 
juinhow intrinsic nature. Explain how it is good, and how 
injustice is evil, in its own intrinsic nature : what 
the just man. effect each produces on the mind, so as to deserve 
such an appellation. Omit all notice of consequences accru- 
ing to the just or unjust man, from the opinion, favourable or 
otherwise, entertained towards him by others. You must 
even go farther : you must suppose that both of them are mis- 
conceived, and that the just man is disgraced and punished as 
if he were unjust — the unjust man honoured and rewarded 
as if he were just. This is the only way of testing the real 
intrinsic value of justice and injustice, considered in their 
effects upon the mind. If you expatiate on the consequences 
— if you regard justice as in itself indifferent, but valuable 
on account of the profitable reputation which it procures, and 
injustice as in itself profitable, but dangerous to the unjust 
man from the hostile sentiment and damage which it brings 
upon him — the real drift of your exhortation will be, to make 
us aspire to be unjust in reality, but to aim at maintaining a 
reputation of justice along with it. In that line of argument 
you will concede substantially the opinion of Thrasymachus — 
That justice is another man’s good, the advantage of the more 
powerful : and injustice the good or profit of the agent, but 
detrimental to the weaker.” 1 

With the invocation here addressed to Sokrates, Adei- 
mantus concludes his discourse. Like Glaukon, he 
an on an ^j gc j a j lng participation in the sentiments which the 
y speech embodies. Both of them professing to be 
dissatisfied with the previous refutation of Thrasymachus by 
Sokrates, call for a deeper exposition of the subject. Both of 
them then enunciate a doctrine, resembling partially, though 
not entirely, that of Thrasymachus — but without his offensive 
manner, and with superior force of argument. They propose 
it as a difficult problem, which none but Sokrates can ade- 
quately solve. He accepts the challenge, though with apparent 
diffidence : and we now enter upon his solution, which occupies 
the remaining eight books and a half of the Republic. All 
these last books are in fact expository, though in the broken 
* Plat. Rep. ii. p. 367 C-D. 
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k rates under- 
takes to 
prove. 


form of ^i&logue. The other speakers advance scarce any 
opinions for Sokrates to confute, but simply intervene with 
expressions of assent, or doubt, or demand for farther infor- 
mation. 

I here repeat the precise state of the question, which is very 
apt to be lost amidst the mseanderings of a Platonic 8tatement 

dial °g Ue - question 

First, What is J ustice ? Sokrates had declared Sir tiS d> 
at the close of the first book, that he did not know o^ k h 0 n£nd 
what Justice was; and that therefore he could not 
possibly decide, whether it was a virtue or not : — tokeTto 1 ^* 
nor whether the possessor of it was happy or not. prove ’ 

Secondly, To which of the three classes of good things does 
J ustidfc belong ? To the second class — i. e . things good per se , 
and good also in their consequences ? Or to the third class — 
i. e. things not good per se, but good only in their conse- 
quences ? Sokrates replies (in the beginning of the second 
book) that it belongs to the second class. 

Evidently, these two questions cannot stand together. In 
answering the second, Sokrates presupposes a certain deter- 
mination of the first; inconsistent with that unqualified 
ignorance, of which he had just made profession. Sokrates 
now professes to know, not merely that J ustice is a good, but 
to what class of good things it belongs. The first question 
has thus been tacitly dropped without express solution, and 
has given place to the second. Yet Sokrates, in providing 
his answer to the second, includes implicitly an answer to the 
first, so far as to assume that Justice is a good thing, and 
proceeds to show in what way it is good. 

Some say that Justice is good (t. e. that it ensures, or at 
least contributes to, the happiness of the agent), but not per se : 
only in its ulterior consequences. Taken per se, it imposes 
privation, loss, self-denial ; diminishing instead of augmenting 
the agents happiness. But taken along with its results, this 
preliminary advance is more than adequately repaid ; since 
without it the agent would not obtain from others that reci- 
procity of justice, forbearance, and good treatment without 
which his life would be intolerable. 

If this last opinion be granted, Glaukon argues that Justice 
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would indeed be good for weak and middling agents, but not 
for men of power and energy, who had a good chance of 
extorting the benefit without paying the antecedent price. 
And Thrasymachus, carrying this view still farther, assumes 
that there are in every society men of power who despotise 
over the rest; and maintains that Justice consists, for the 
society generally, in obeying the orders of these despots. It 
is all gain to the strong, all loss to the weak. These latter 
profit by it in no other way than by saving themselves from 
farther punishment or ill usage on the part of the strong. 

Sokrates undertakes to maintain the opposite — That Justice 
Position to is a good per se, ensuring the happiness of the agent 
&k P iSI^- by by its direct and intrinsic effects on the mind : — 
makes the whatever its ulterior consequences may be. He 

just man ... 1 , * 

happy perse, maintains indeed that these ulterior consequences 

whatever be . . 

its results. a re also good : but that they do not constitute the 
paramount benefit, or the main recommendation of justice : 
that the good of Justice per se is much greater. In this point 
of view, Justice is not less valuable and necessary to thp 
strong than to the weak. * He proceeds to show, what*Justfce 
is, and how it is beneficial per se to the agent, apart from con- 
sequences : also, what Injustice is, and how it is injurious to 
the agent per se, apart from consequences. 11 

He begins by affirming the analogy between an entire city 
Argument of or community, and each individual man or agent. 

S okrates to * o 

•bow what There is justice (he says) in the entire city — and 

Justice is — . . . . . x \ _ / 

■Assumed^ justice m each individual man. In the city, the 
tween the characteristics of Justice are stamped in larger 

city and the A ° 

individual, letters or magnified, so as to be more easily legible. 
We will therefore first read them in the city, and then apply 
the lesson to explain what appears in smaller type in the 
individual man. x We will trace the steps by which a city is 
generated, in order that we may see how justice and injustice 
spring up in it. 

It is in this way that Plato first conducts us to the forma- 
tion of a political community. A parallel is assumed between 
the entire city and each individual man : the city is a ma n on 
a great scale — the man is a city on a small scale. Justice 

■ Plato, Bopublic, ii. * Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 368-369. 
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belongs Ijoth to one and to the other. The city is described 
and analysed, not merely as a problem for its own sake, but 
in order that the relation between its constituent parts may 
throw light on the analogous constituent parts, which are 
assumed to exist in each individual man. y 

The fundamental principle (Sokrates affirms) to which 
cities or commuities owe their origin, is, existence Fundamental 
of wants and necessities in all men. No single man 
is sufficient for himself : every one is in want of 
many things, and is therefore compelled to seek 
communion or partnership with neighbours and 
auxiliaries. Reciprocal dealings begin : each man 
gives to others, and receives from others, under the JJJlSnSi 
persuflfeion that it is better for him to do so. z tohimaelf - 
Common needs, helplessness of individuals apart, reciprocity 
of service when they are brought together — are the generating 
causes of this nascent association. The simplest association, 
comprising the mere necessaries of life, will consist only of 
four or five men : the husbandman, builder, weaver, shoe- 
nfaker* &c. It is soon found advantageous to all, that each 
of these should confine himself to his own proper business : 
that the husbandman should not attempt to build his own 
house or make his own shoes, but should produce corn enough 
for all, and exchange his surplus for that of the rest in their 
respective departments. Each man has his own distinct 
aptitudes and dispositions; so that he executes both more 
work and better work, by employing himself exclusively in 
the avocation for which he is suited. The division of labour 
thus becomes established, as reciprocally advantageous to all. 
This principle soon extends itself: new wants arise: the 
number of different employments is multiplied. Smiths, car- 
penters, and other artisans, find a place : also shepherds and 
herdsmen, to provide oxen for the farmer,- wool and hides for 
the weaver and the shoemaker. Presently a farther sub- 
division of labour is introduced for carrying on exchange and 
distribution : markets are established : money is coined : 
foreign merchants will import and export commodities: 

Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 A. r^v rov n* ((0*0$ Sfioi 6 ryfra iv rp rov 
194 % C lirovvrts . 1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369. 
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dealers, men of weak body, and fit for sedentary york, will 
establish themselves to purchase wholesale the produce brought 
by the husbandman, and to sell it again by retail in quantities 
suitable for distribution. Lastly, the complement of the city 
will be made up by a section of labouring men who do jobs 
for hire: men of great bodily strength, though not adding 
much to the intelligence of the community. 4 

Such is the full equipment of the sound and healthy city^ 
Moderate confined to what is simple and necessary. Those 
who compose it will have sufficient provision of 
-fWwtou. wheat and barley, for loaves and cakes — of wine to 
drink — of clothing and shoes — of houses for shelter, and of 
myrtle and yew twigs for beds. They will enjoy their cheerful 
social festivals, with wine, garlands, and hymns to the Gods. 
They will take care not to beget children in numbers greater 
than their means, knowing that the consequence thereof must 
be poverty or war. b They will have, as condiment, salt and 
cheese, olives, figs, and chesnuts, peas, beans, and onions. 
They will pass their lives in peace, and will die in a healthy 
old age, bequeathing a similar lot to their children. Justice 
and injustice, which we are seeking for, will be founded on a 
certain mode of mutual want and dealing with each other. 0 

You feed your citizens, Sokrates (observes Glaukon), as if 
you were feeding pigs. You must at least supply them with 
as many sweets and condiments as are common at Athens : 
and with beds and tables besides. 

I understand you (replies Sokrates) : you are not satisfied 
Enlargement a c ity g enu i ne simplicity : you want a city 
g-g-g- luxurious and inflated. Well then — we will suppose 
it enlarged until it comprehends all the varieties of 
elegant and costly enjoyment: gold, silver, and 
ivory: musicians and painters in their various 
branches 1 : physicians: and all the crowd of at- 
tipiied want*. ^ n( j a nts required for a society thus enlarged. Such 
extension of consumption will carry with it a numerous popu- 

• Plato, Republic, ii. p. 371. rriv ovoUtv irotob^vot rob t 

It la remarkable that in this first — , ,, 

oatline of the city Plato recognises c Plato, RepubL ii. p. 372 A. 
only free labour, not slave labour. robru>v vpW W rtA rfi i robs 

b Plato, Republic; ii. p. 372 B. obx 
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lation, who cannot be maintained from the lands belonging to 
the city. We shall be obliged to make war upon our neigh- 
bours, and seize some of their lands. They too will do the 
same by us, if they have acquired luxurious habits. Here we 
see the first genesis of war, with all its consequent evils: 
springing from the acquisition of wealth, beyond the limit of 
necessity . d Having war upon our hands, we need soldiers, 
and a considerable camp of them. Now war is essentially a 
separate craft and . function, requiring to be carried on by 
'persons devoted to it, who have nothing else to do. We laid 
down from the beginning, that every citizen ought to confine 
himself exclusively to that business for which he was naturally 
fit ; and that no one could be allowed to engage in two dis- 
tinct occupations. This rule is above all things essential for 
the business of war. The soldier must perform the duties of 
a soldier, and undertake no others.® 

The functions of these soldiers are more important than 
those of any one else. Upon them the security of 
the whole community depends. They are the ^ e ^ or 
Gfuardi^ps of the city : or rather, those few seniors 
among them, who are selected from superior merit J^ 0 ^ 11 
and experience, and from a more perfect education 
to exercise command, are the proper Guardians: {^G^r-* 11 
while the remaining soldiers are their Auxiliaries.* 

These Guardians, or Guardians and their Auxiliaries, 
must be first chosen with the greatest care, to ensure enemies * 
that they have appropriate natural dispositions: next their 
training and education must be continued as well as sys- 
tematic. Appropriate natural dispositions are difficult to 
find : for we require the coincidence of qualities which are 
rarely found together. The Auxiliaries must be mild and 
gentle towards their fellow-citizens, passionate and fierce 
towards enemies. They must be like genorous dogs, full of 
kindness towards those whom they know, angrily disposed 
towards those whom they do not know.* 

Assuming children of these dispositions to be found, we 
must provide for them the best training and education. 

d Plato, Republic, ii. p. 373. ® Plato, Repub. ii. p. 374. 

f Plato, Republio, ii. p. 4x4 B. * Plato, Republio, ii. p. 376. 
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The training must be twofold: musical, addressed to the 
Peculiar edu- mind: gymnastical, addressed to the body — pur- 
y, n in^a suant to the distribution dating from ancient times. h 
CT»ni 5 caL Music includes all training by means of words or 
sounds : speech and song, recital and repetition, reading and 
writing, &c. 

The earliest training of every child begins from the stories 
Musical edu- or fables which he hears recounted : most of which 
Actions^ are false, though some among them are true. We 
truth * 8 f^c- must train the child partly by means of falsehood, 
dJSlxfto partly by means of truth : and we must begin first 
the re® us with the falsehood. The tenor of these fictions, 
circulating which the child first hears, has a powerful effect in 
nicious: cen- determining his future temper and character. But 

gorshipne- . ° A 

c«wary. such fictions as are now currently repeated, will tend 
to corrupt his mind, and to form in him sentiments and 
opinions adverse to those which we wish him to entertain in 
after life. We must not allow the invention and circulation 
of stories at the pleasure of the authors : we must establish a 
censorship over all authors ; licensing only such of tfoeir pro- 
ductions as we approve, and excluding all the rest, together 
with most of those now in circulation . 1 The fables told by 
Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, respecting the Gods and 
Heroes, are in very many cases pernicious, and ought to be 
suppressed. They are not true: and even were they true, 
ought not to be mentioned before children. Stories about 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, or quarrels among 
the Gods themselves, are mischievous, whether intended as 
allegories or not : for young hearers cannot discriminate the 
allegorical from the literals 

I am no poet (continues the Platonic Sokrates), nor can I 
Orthodox pretend to compose legends myself : but I shall lay 
lakTclown: down a. type of theological orthodoxy, to which ail 

«ll poet* are . . , . . J ’ _ 

required to the divine legends m our city must conform. Every 
fc Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 1 Plato, Republ. ii p. 377. &y 

T Is ofo if ircuUcfo; ^ xaAfw&J' tvpfiv vvy \4yovai rout xoWovt . 

inch rod iroAAoD xp^ yt Compare the animadversions in 
ten 5/ »ov rj pXv M <r&- Sextus Empiricus about the misebie- 
t} 5* \puxp /^ovoik^. vous doctrines to be found in the poets 
This appeal of Plato to antiquity ad vers. Mathematicos, i. s. 276-293. 
and established custom deserves notice. k Plato, Republ. ii. p. 378 D. 
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poet proclaim that the Gods are good, and 

therefore cannot be the cause of anything except 
good. No poet can be allowed to describe the Gods 
(according to what we now read in Homer and else- S^.Gr 1 
where) as dispensing both good and evil to mankind. 

The Gods must be announced as causes of all the 
good which exists, but other causes must be found for all the 
evil: the Gods therefore are causes of comparatively few 
things, since bad things are far more abundant among us than 
good . 1 No poetical tale can be tolerated which represents the 
Gods as assuming the forms of different persons, and going 
about to deceive men into false beliefs.™ Falsehood is odious 
both to Gods and to men : though there are some cases in 
which it is necessary as a precaution against harm, towards 
enemies, or even towards friends during seasons of folly or 
derangement . 11 But none of these exceptional circumstances 
can apply to the Gods. 

It is indispensable to inspire these youthful minds with 
courage, and to make them fear death as little as ^ Gnard . 
possible# But the terrific descriptions, given by the 
poets, of Hades and the underworld, are above all SriMedl- 
things likely to aggravate the fear of death. Such 
descriptions must therefore be interdicted, as neither totES??™ 
true nor useful. Even if poetically striking, they ^^^"0- 
are all the more pernicious to be listened to by 
youths whom we wish to train up as spirited free- counted 
men, fearing enslavement more than death . 0 We Gods or Hft- 
must also prohibit the representations of intense 
grief and distress, imputed by Homer to Heroes or Gods, to 
Achilles, Priam, or Zeus, for the death of friends and relatives. 
A perfectly reasonable man will account death no great evil, 
either for himself or for his friend : he will be, in a peculiar 
degree, sufficient to himself for his own happiness, and will 

1 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 C. m Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 380-381. 

COT &pa 6 0§bs, ayaBbs, Dacier blames Plato for ibis as an 

rarity §tif air tot,&s ol iroAAoi \tyovcriy, error, saying, that God may appear, 
Aaa* 6\lyay pity rots iyBpttrrois aXrtos t and has appeared to men, under the 
it dtyadrtor *okv yip iKarrw form of an Angel or of some man whom 
ray tcaxay f)puy. Kal ray ftty he has created after his own image 
ay ovStya *AA oy airier toy, ray it (Traduction de Platon, tom. i. p. 172)* 

fcfiv Aaa* irra dc« fartiy rk aXrta 9 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 3^2 0 . 

A* ob rbr 0 c 6w. ° Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 386-387. 
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therefore endure with comparative equanimity tjie loss of 
friends, relatives, or fortune.* 5 We must teach youth to be 
ashamed of indulging in immoderate grief or in violent 
laughter. q We must teach them also veracity and temper- 
ance, striking out all those passages in Homer which repre- 
sent the Gods or Heroes as incontinent, sensual, furiously 
vindictive, reckless of obligation, or money-loving/ The 
poets must either not recount such proceedings at all, or 
must not ascribe them to Gods and Heroes. 

We have thus prescribed the model to which all poets must 
Type for aii accommodate their narratives respecting Gods and 
Heroes. We ought now to set out a similar model 
men for their narratives respecting men. But this is 
impossible, until our present investigation is brought to a 
close : because one of the worst misrepresentations which the 
poets give of human affairs,, is, when they say that there are 
many men unjust, yet happy — just, yet still miserable : — that 
successful injustice is profitable, and that justice is a benefit to 
other persons, but a loss to the agent. We affirm that tfyis 
is a misrepresentation ; tut we cannot assume it as suclf at 
present, since the present enquiry is intended to prove that 
it is so.* 


From the substance of these stories we pass to the style 


Style of nar- 
ratives. The 
poet most 
not practise 
variety of 
imitation: he 
most not 
speak in the 
name of bad 
characters. 


and manner. The poet will recount either in his 
own person, by simple narrative : or he will assume 
the characters and speak in the names of others, 
thus making his composition imitative. He will 
imitate every diversity of character, good and bad, 
wise and foolish. This however cannot be tolerated 


in our city. We can permit no imitation except that of the 


reasonable and virtuous man. Every man in our city exer- 
cises one simple function : we have no double-faced or many- 
faced citizens. We shall respectfully dismiss the poet who 


captivates us by variety of characters, and shall be satisfied 


with the dry recital of simple stories useful in their tendency, 
expressing the feeling of the reasonable man and no others 


f Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. 
* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 388 B-E. 
r Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 390-391. 


• Plato, Republic, iii. p. 392 0. 
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We miwt farther regulate the style of the Odes and Songs, 
consistent with what has been already laid down. 

it • •iiii /»■! , Rhythm and 

Having prescribed what the sense of the words must Melody regu- 

° . lated. None 

be, we must now give directions about melody and simple 
rhythm. We shall permit nothing but simple music, S^oniy^he 
calculated less to please the ear, than to inspire p^J^^ nd 
grave, dignified, and resolute sentiment. We shall 
not allow either the wailing Lydian, or the soft and h * rp ‘ 
convivial Ionic mood : but only the Phrygian and Dorian 
moods. Nor shall we tolerate either the fife, or complicated 
stringed instruments : nothing except the lyre and harp, with 
the panspipe for rural abodes." The rhythm or measure must 
also be simple, suitable to the movements of a calm and mo- 
derate man. Both good rhythm, graceful and elegant speak- 
ing, andjexcellence of sense, flow from good and virtuous 
dispositions, tending to inspire the same dispositions in 
others : x just as bad rhythm, ungraceful and indecorous de- 
meanour, defective proportion, &c., are companions of bad 
speech and bad dispositions. Contrasts of this kind pervade 
not only speech and song, but also every branch of visible 
art ; painting, architecture, weaving, embroidery, pottery, and 
even the natural bodies of animals and plants. In all of 
them we distinguish grace and beauty, the accompaniments 
of a good and sober disposition — from ungracefulness and 
deformity, visible signs of the contrary disposition. Now our 
youthful Guardians, if they are ever to become qualified for 
their functions, must be trained to recognise and copy such 
grace and beauty J For this purpose our poets, painters, 
architects, and artisans, must be prohibited from embodying 
in their works any ungraceful or unseemly type. None will 
be tolerated as artists, except such as can detect and embody 
the type of the beautiful. Our youth will thus insensibly 
contract exclusive familiarity, both thrctagh the eye and 
through the ear, with beauty in its various manifestations : 
so that their minds will be brought into harmonious prepara- 
tion for the subsequent influence of beautiful discourse . 1 

This indeed (continues Sokrates) is the principal benefit 

« Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 398-399. x Plato, Repub. iii. p. 400 A. 

y Plato Republic, iii. pp. 400401. * Plato, Republic, iii. p. 401 C-D. 
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arising from musical tuition, that the internal wind of a 
Meet of mu- y 0ll th becomes imbued with rhythm and harmony. 
SftheSSd— Hence he learns to commend and be delighted with 
£5e 3J° uth the beautiful, and to hate and blame what is ugly ; 
JmdSitethe before he is able to render any reason for his senti- 
Ugly ’ ments : so that when mature age arrives, his senti- 
ments are found in unison with what reason enjoins, and 
already predisposed to welcome it.* He becomes qualified to 
recognise the Forms of Temperance, Courage, Liberality, 
Magnanimity, and their embodiments in particular persons. 
To a man brought up in such sentiments, no spectacle can be 
so lovely as that of youths combining beauty of mental dis- 
position with beauty of exterior form. He may indeed 
tolerate some defects in the body, but none in the mind. b 
His love, being genuine and growing out of musical and 
regulated contemplations, will attach itself to what is tem- 
perate and beautiful ; not to the intense pleasures of sense, 
which are inconsistent with all temperance. Such will be the 
attachments subsisting in our city, and such is the final pur- 
pose of musical training — To generate love of the Beautiful. c 

We next proceed to gymnastic training, which must be 
Training of simple, for the body — just as our musical training 
simple and was simple for the mind. We cannot admit luxuries 
refined medi- and refinements either in the one or in the other. 

cal art allow- „ 

«d- wounds Our gymnastics must impart health and strength to 
=b ut ^°^y» 88 our mus i c imparts sobriety to the 
mind. d We shall require few courts of justice and 
kept alive, few physicians. Where many of either are needed, 
this is a proof that ill-regulated minds and diseased bodies 
abound. It would be a disgrace to our Guardians if they 
could not agree on what is right and proper among them- 
selves, without appealing to the decision of others. Physi- 
cians too are only*needed for wounds or other temporary and 
special diseases. We cannot admit those refinements of the 
medical art, and that elaborate nomenclature and classification 
of diseases, which the clever sons of iEsculapius have in- 

; 5}®^’ 5 e P tl | ) li c ’ ?.!’ P* 4° 2 A. Be tov tA fiovaruck tit rA rov 

b Pluto, Republic, ill. p. 402 D-E. K ckov ipurru«L 
e Plato, Republic, iii. p, 403 C. Bel * Plato, Republic, iii. p. 404 B. 
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vented, in» times more recent than JSsculapius himself . 8 He 
knew, but despised, such artifices ; which, having been devised 
chiefly by Herodikus, serve only to keep alive sickly and 
suffering men — who are disqualified for all active duty 
through the necessity of perpetual attention to health, — and 
whose lives are worthless both to themselves and to the city. 
In our city, every man has his distinct and special function, 
which he is required to discharge. If he be disqualified by 
some temporary ailment, the medical art will be well em- 
ployed in relieving and restoring him to activity : but he has 
no leisure to pass his life as a patient under cure, and if he 
be permanently unfit to fill his place in the established cycle 
of duties, his life ought not to be prolonged by art, since it is 
useless to himself and useless to the city also . 1 Our medical 
treatment for evils of the body, and our judicial treatment 
for evils of the mind, must be governed by analogous prin- 
ciples. Where body and mind are sound at bottom, we must 
do our best to heal temporary derangements : but if a man 
has a body radically unsound, he must be suffered to die — 
anS if be has a mind unsound and incurable, he must be put 
to death by ourselves. g 

Gymnastic training does some good in strengthening the 
body, but it is still more serviceable in imparting Valueof 
force and courage to the mind. As regards the 
mind, gymnastic and music form the indispensable Semfndl 
supplement one to the other. Gymnastic by itself 
makes a man’s nature too savage and violent : he 
acquires no relish for knowledge, comes to hate dis- other ' 
course, and disdains verbal persuasion . 11 On the other hand, 
music by itself makes him soft, cowardly, and sensitive,, unfit 
for danger or hardship. The judicious combination of the two 
is the only way to form a well-balanced mind and character . 1 


® Plato, Republic, iii. p. 405. <pvvas 
tc Kal Karddftovs vodinaxnv oy6/xara 
faray Kd(f ip Tldurdcu robs Koptyobs *Aor- 
KXrjwlaSas, ovk cuo’xpb v Sonus Kal 
(<prj, &s iXrjSas Kouvk rairra ko! 
frroira po<n\fj.drav 6v6fxara, Ola, as 
olfiat , ovk ‘fjv <fx' 'AffKXryKiov. P. 406 C. 
f Plato, Republic, iii. p. 406 C. 
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Oat of the 
Guardians a 
few of the 
very heat 
must be 
choeen as 
Elders or 
Rulers — 
highly edu- 
cated and 
severely 


) 


Such must be the training, from childhood upwards, of 
these Guardians and Auxiliaries of our city. We 
must now select from among these men themselves, 
a few to be Governors or chief Guardians ; the rest 
serving as auxiliaries. The oldest and best of them 
must be chosen for this purpose, those who possess 
in the greatest perfection the qualities requisite for 
Guardians. They must be intelligent, capable, and 
solicitous for the welfare of the city. Now a man is solicitous 
for the welfare of that which he loves. He loves those whose 
interests he believes to be the same as his own ; those whose 
well-being he believes to coincide with his own well-being k — 
the contrary, with the contrary. The Guardians chosen for 
Chiefs must be those who are most thoroughly penetrated 
with such sympathy ; who have preserved most tenaciously 
throughout all their lives the resolution to do everything 
which they think best for the city, and nothing which they 
do not think to be best for it. They must be watched and 
tested in temptations pleasurable as well as painful, to see 
whether they depart from this resolution. The elders who 
have best stood such trial, must be named Governors . 1 These 
few will be the chief Guardians or Eulers : the remaining 
Guardians will be their auxiliaries or soldiers, acting under 
their orders. 

Here then our city will take its start; the body of Guardians 
marching in arms under the orders of their Chiefs, 
and encamping in a convenient acropolis, from 
whence they may best be able to keep order in the 
interior and to repel foreign attack." But it is in- 
dispensable that both they and the remaining citizens 
should be made to believe a certain tale, — which 
yet is altogether fictitious and of our own invention. They 
must be told that they are all earthbom, sprung from the 
very soil which they inhabit : all therefore brethren, from 


Fundamental 
creed re- 
quired to be 
planted in 
the minds of 
all the citi- 
zens respect- 
ing their 
breed and 
relationship. 


k Plato, RepubL iii. p. 412 C. o licooy 
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1 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 413-414. 
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the sam^mother Earth : the auxiliaries or soldiers, bom with 
their arms and equipments. But there was this difference (we 
shall tell them) between the different brethren. Those fit for 
Chiefs or Kulers, were bom with a certain mixture of gold in 
their constitution : those fit for soldiers or Guardians simply, 
with a like mixture of silver : the remainder, with brass or 
iron. In most individual cases, each of these classes will 
beget an offspring like themselves. But exceptions will some- 
times happen, in which the golden man will have a child of 
silver, or brass, — or the brazen or iron man, a child of nobler 
metal than his own. Now it is of the last importance that 
the Eulers should keep watch to preserve the purity of these 
breeds. If any one of their own children should turn out 
to be of brass of iron, they must place him out among the 
husbandmen or artisans : if any of the brazen or iron men 
should chance to produce a child of gold, they must receive 
him among themselves, since he belongs to them by his 
natural constitution. Upon the maintenance of these distinct 
Jjreeds, each in its appropriate function, depends the entire 
Ate ofithe city : for an oracle has ’declared that it will perish, 
if ever iron or brazen men shall become its Guardians . 11 

It is indispensable (continues Sokrates) that this fiction 
should be circulated and accredited, as the funda- 

. How is such 

mental, consecrated, unquestioned, creed of the * fiction to 

• /% t w accreouea 

whole city, from which the feeling of harmony and 
brotherhood among the citizens springs. But how 
can we implant such unanimous and unshaken 
belief, in a story altogether untrue ? Similar fables 
have often obtained implicit credence in past times : 
but no such case has happened of late, and I ques- dition * 
tion whether it could happen now . 0 The postulate seems 
extravagant : do you see by what means it could be realised ? 
— I see no means (replies Glaukon) by which the fiction could 
be first passed off and accredited, among these men them- 
selves : but if it were once firmly implanted, in any one 

n Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 414-415. *i 84 
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generation! I do not doubt that their children and descend- 
ants would inherit and perpetuate it. p We must be satisfied 
with thus much (replies Sokrates) : assuming the thing to be 
done, and leaving the process of implanting it to spontaneous 
and oracular inspiration/ I now proceed with the description 
of the city. 

The Rulers and their auxiliaries the body of Guardians must 
Guardians to be lodged in residences, sufficient for shelter and 
comfort, yet suitable for military men, and not for 
to tradesmen. Every arrangement must be made for 
rendering them faithful guardians of the remaining 
citizens. It would be awful indeed, if they were to 
^nt^bution employ their superior strength in oppressing instead 
people. of protecting the flock entrusted to them. To en- 
sure their gentleness and fidelity, the most essential guarantee 
is to be found in the good musical and gymnastic training 
which they will have received. But this alone will not suffice. 
All the conditions of their lives must be so determined, that 
they shall havfe the least possible motive for committing iij* 4 ' 
justice towards the other citizens. None of them must have 
any separate property of his own, unless in special case of 
proved necessity : nor any house or store cupboard from which 
others are excluded. They must receive, from the contribu- 
tions of the remaining citizens, sufficient subsistence for the 
health and comfort of military men, but nothing beyond. 
They must live together in their camp or barrack, and dine 
together at a public mess-table. They must not be allowed 
either to possess gold and silver, or to drink in cups of those 
metals, or to wear them as appendages to clothing, or even 
to have them under the same roof. They must be told, that 
these metals, though not forbidden to the other citizens, are 
forbidden to them, ^because they have permanently inherent 
in their mental constitution the divine gold and silver, which 
would be corrupted by intermixture with human/ 

If these precautions be maintained, the Guardians may be 

Plato, Republic, iii. p. 415 D. oi fortpov. 
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secure themselves, and may uphold in security the entire 
city. But if the precautions be relinquished — if Jf the GuAr _ 
the Guardians or Soldiers acquire separate pro- 
perty in lands, houses, and money — they will then qX’privJS 
become householders and husbandmen instead of Sty^m ^ 6 
Guardians or Soldiers : hostile masters, instead of TOine<1, 
allies and protectors to their fellow-citizens. They will hate 
their fellow-citizens, and be hated by them in return : they 
will conspire against them, and will be themselves conspired 
against. In this manner they will pass their lives, dreading 
their enemies within far more than their enemies without. 
They, and the whole city along with them, will be perpe- 
tually^on the brink of destruction . 8 

But surely (remarks Adeimantus), according to this pic- 
ture, your Guardians or Soldiers, though masters complete 
of all the city, will be worse off than any of the city, every 
other citizens. They will be deprived of those 

*1 own special 

means of happiness which the others are allowed to function, 
enjoy. Perhaps they will (replies Spkrates) : yet I should not 
be surprised if they were to be the happiest of all. Be that as 
it may, however, my purpose is, not to make them especially 
happy, but to make the whole city happy. The Guardians 
can enjoy only such happiness as consists with the due per- 
formance of their functions as Guardians. Every man in 
our city must perform his appropriate function, and must be 
content with such happiness as his disposition will admit, 
subject to this condition . 1 In regard to all the citizens 
without exception, it must be the duty of the Guardians to 
keep out both riches and poverty, both of which spoil the 
character of every one. No one must be rich, and no one 
must be poor.® In case of war, the constant discipline of our 
soldiers will be of more avail than money^ in making them 
efficient combatants against other cities . 1 Moreover, other 
cities are divided against themselves : each is many cities, 
and not one : poor and rich are at variance with each other, 
and various fractions of each of these classes against other 
fractions. Our city alone, constituted as I propose, will be 

• Plato. Republic, iii. p. 417 A-B. * Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 42042 1 . 

u Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 E. * Plato, Republic, iv. p. 422 B. 
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really and truly One. It will thus be the greatest of%ll cities, 
even though it have only one thousand fighting men. It may 
be permitted to increase, so long as it will preserve its com- 
plete unity, but no farther. 7 Farthermore, each of our citizens 
is one and not many : confined to that special function for 
which he is qualified by his nature. 

It will devolve upon our Guardians to keep up this form of 
The main- communion unimpaired ; and they will have no diffi- 
r cult y *** doing so, as long as they maintain their 
tK abite. 0 own education and training unimpaired. No change 
ednMjjon of must be allowed either in the musical or gymnastic 
training : especially not in the former, where changes 
are apt to creep in, with pernicious effect.* Upon this educa- 
tion depends the character and competence of the Guardians. 
They will provide legislation in detail, which will be good, if 
their general character is good — bad, on the contrary suppo- 
sition. If their character and the constitution of the city be 
defective at the bottom, it is useless for us to prescribe regu- 
lations of detail, as we wpuld do for sick men. The laws in 
detail cannot be good, while the general constitution of tke 
city is bad. Those teachers are mistaken who exhort us to 
correct the former, but to leave the latter untouched." 

In regard to religious legislation — the raising of temples, 
arrangement of sacrifices, &e. — we must consult 
Apollo at Delphi, and obey what he directs. We 
AjjoLk^ 11 know nothing ourselves about these matters, nor is 
there any other authority equally trustworthy. 1 * 

Our city is now constituted and peopled (continues So- 
Tbe city ie krates). We must examine it, and see where we 
toted*** can find Justice and Injustice — reverting to ourori- 
ginal problem, which was, to know what each of 

courageous, 0 * 

temper*^, them was, and which of the two conferred happi- 

JutL Where « . . ** 

i« it* justice ? ness. Now assuming our city to be rightly consti- 
tuted, it will be perfectly good : that is, it will be wise, cou- 
rageous, temperate, and just. These four constituents cover 
the whole: accordingly, if we can discover and set out 

i Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423 A. b Plato, Republic, iv. p. 427 B. 
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Wisdom,® Courage, and Temperance — that which remains 
afterwards will be Justice. 0 

First, we can easily see where Wisdom resides. The city 
includes in itself a great variety of cognitions, cor- whew 
responding to all the different functions in which its 
citizens are employed. But it is not called wise, Jhefew^ider 
from its knowledge of husbandry, or of brazier’s and Rttle ”* 
carpenter’s craft : since these are specialties which cover only 
a small fraction of its total proceedings. It is called wise, or 
well-advised, from that variety of intelligence or cognition 
which directs it as a whole, in its entire affairs : that is, the 
intelligence possessed by the chief Guardians or Rulers. Now 
the number of persons possessing this variety of intelligence 
is smaller than the number of those who possess any other 
variety. The wisdom of the entire city resides in this very 
small presiding fraction, and in them alone. d 

Next, we can also discern without difficulty in what fraction 
of the city Courage resides. The city is called cou- where is the 
rageous from the valour of those Guardians or nTSlftody 
Soldiers upon whom its defence rests. These men or soidierm. 
will have learnt, in the course of their training, what are 
really legitimate objects of fear, and what are not legitimate 
objects of fear. To such convictions they will resolutely ad- 
here, through the force of mind implanted by their training, 
in defiance of all disturbing impulses. It is these right con- 
victions, respecting the legitimate objects of fear, which I (says 
Sokrates) call true political courage, when they are designedly 
inculcated and worked in by regular educational authority : 
when they spring up without any rational foundation, as in 
animals or slaves, I do not call them Courage. The Courage 
of the entire city thus resides in its Guardians or Soldiers.® 

Thirdly, wherein resides the Temperance of the city? 
Temperance implies a due relation, proportion, or where is the 
accord, between different elements. The temperate i* ^ 

, * ail sod each, 

man is called, superior to himself : but this expres- 
sion, on first hearing, seems unmeaning, since the 
man must also be inferior to himself. But the ex- inftrfo** 

obey. 

• Plato, Republic, It. pp. 427-428. 4 Plato, Republio, iv. pp. 428-429. 

• Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 429-430. 
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pression acquires a definite meaning, when we reqpgnise it 
as implying that there are in the same man’s mind better 
and worse elements: and that when the better rules over 
the worse, he is called superior to himself, or temperate 
— when the worse rules over the better, he is called infe- 
rior to himself, or intemperate. Our city will be temperate, 
because the better part of it, though smaller in number, rules 
over the worse and inferior part, numerically greater. The 
pleasures, pains, and desires of our few Rulers, which are 
moderate and reasonable, are preponderant : controlling those 
of the Many, which are miscellaneous, irregular, and violent. 
And this command is exercised with the perfect consent and 
good-will of the subordinates. The Many are not less willing 
to obey than the Few to command. There is perfect unani- 
mity between them as to the point — Who ought to command, 
and who ought to obey ? It is this unanimity which consti- 
tutes the temperance of the city : which thus resides, not 
in anyone section of the city, like Courage and Wisdom, but 
in all sections alike : each recognising and discharging it$ 
legitimate function/ ' • 

There remains only Justice for us to discover. 'Wherein 
where is the does the Justice of the city reside? Not far off. 
all and each Its justice consists in that which we pointed out at 
It consists in first as the fundamental characteristic of the city, 
tomtnghi* when we required each citizen to discharge one 
fonction^!and function, and one alone — that for which he was best 
notraddung ky na ture. That each citizen shall do his 

the others, own work, and not meddle with others in their 
work — that' each shall enjoy his own property, as well as do 
his own work — this is true J ustice. g It is the fundamental 
condition without which neither temperance, nor courage, 
nor wisdom could exist ; and it fills up the good remaining 
after we have allowed for the effects of the preceding three/ 
All the four are alike indispensable to make up the entire 

f Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 431-432. \oyo 7 ro. 

f Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 432-433. Plato, Republic, iv. p. 433 C. 8o- 

Kal fifyy tin ye rb rti, ainov Tpdrreiy pot 
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« cal rothro &Wa>y re xoKKwy atcntctiapey, <ppot^)<re<as, rovro ejyeu ti xa<rty 
kcu aitrdl voWdxis elp^Kaptev. rfyy Zvvapuv vdpecrxey Sxrre iyy 

P. 433 E. 7 } rov oitcelov re ko! iav- teal lyyevopUvoa ye vvrripiav x apix 
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Gtood of tjie city : Justice, or each person (man, woman, free- 
man, slave, craftsman, guardian) doing his or her own work— 
Temperance, or unanimity as to command and obedience 
tatween Chiefs, Guardians, and the remaining citizens — 
Dourage, or the adherence of the Guardians to right reason, 
respecting what is terrible and not terrible — Wisdom, or the 
tutelary superintendence of the Chiefs, who protect each 
person in the enjoyment of his own property . 1 

As justice consists in each person doing his own work, and 
aot meddling with that of another — so injustice Injugtloe 
occurs, when a person undertakes the work of an- whe n 

7 r ^ any one part 

ather instead of his own, or in addition to his ff the city 

9 interferes 

awn. The mischief is not great, when such inter- y* 1 * J h « , 
ference takes place only in the subordinate func- ^ t ot ^ r er 
tions : when, for example, the carpenter pretends SJdbwSj- 
to do the work of the shoemaker, or vice verm; or tion8 * 
when either of them undertake both. But the mischief be- 
comes grave and deplorable, when a man from the subordinate 
functions meddles with the higher — when a craftsman, avail- 
ing higiself of some collateral support, wealth or party or 
strength, thrusts himself into the functions of a soldier or 
auxiliary — or when the Guardian, by similar artifice, usurps 
the functions of a Chief — or when any one person combines 
these several functions all at once in himself. Herein con- 
sists the true injustice, ruinous to the city : when the line of 
demarcation is confounded between these three classes — men 
of business, Guardians, Chiefs. That each of these classes 
should do its own work, is Justice : that either of them should 
meddle with the work of the rest, and especially that the sub- 
ordinate should meddle with the business of the superior, is 
Injustice, with ruin following in its train. k It is from these 
opposite characteristics that the titles Just or Unjust will be 
rightfully bestowed upon our city. » 

We must now apply, as we undertook to do, the analogy 
of the city to the individual. The just man, so far forth 


1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 433 D. 
k Plato, Republic, iv. p. 434 B-C. 
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as justice is concerned, cannot differ from the jpst city, 
„ He must therefore have in his own individual 
the city to the distinct parts, elements, or classes, 

corresponding to the three classes above distin- 

guished in the city. But is it the fact that 

petite. Tbe*> there are in each man three such mental consti- 

three elements # , . 

ere distinct, tuents — three different classes, sorts, or varieties, 

end often . 

conflicting, of mmd ? 

To settle this point as it ought to be settled, would require 
a stricter investigation than our present dialogue will permit : 
but we may contribute something towards it . 1 It is manifest 
that there exist different individuals in whom reason, energy 
(courage or passion), and appetite, are separately and un- 
equally developed : thus in the Thracians there is a predomi- 
nance of energy or courage — in the Phoenicians, of appetite — 
in the Athenians, of intellect or reason. The question is, 
whether we employ one and the same mind for all the three — 
reason, energy, and appetite ; or whether we do not employ a 
different mind, or portion of mind, when we exercise reason — 
another, when we are unaer the influence of energy — and a 
third, when we follow appetite.™ 

To determine this question, we must consider that the 
same thing cannot at the same time do or suffer opposites, 
in the same respect and with reference to the same thing. 
The same thing or person cannot at the same time, and in 
the same respect, both stand still and move. This may be laid 
down as an universal truth : but since some may not admit 
it to be so, we will at any rate assume it as an hypothesis . 11 
Now in reference to the mind, we experience at the same 
time various movements or affections contrary to each other : 
assent and dissent — desire and aversion — the attracting any- 
thing to ourselves, and the repelling it from ourselves : each 
of these is different from and contrary to the other. As a spe- 
cimen of desires, we will take thirst. When a man is in this 
condition, his mind desires nothing else but to drink ; and 

1 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 435 C. Timseus; wherein the constituent ele- 

Bchleiermacher (in the Introduction merits of mind or soul are more fully 
to his translation of the Republic, laid down, and its connection with the 
p. 71) considers that this passage of fundamental elements of the Kosmos. 
the Republic is intended to note as * Plato, Republic, iv. p. 436 A. 

a desideratum the exposition in the n Plato, Republic, iv. p. 437 A. 
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strains entirely towards that object. If there be any thing 
which drags back his mind when in this condition, it must be 
something different from that which pulls him forward and 
attracts him to drink. That which attracts him, and that 
which repells him, cannot be the same : just as when the 
archer at the same time pulls his bow towards him and 
pushes it away from him, it is one of his hands that pulls 
and another that pushes . 0 Now it often happens that a man 
athirst refuses to drink : there is something within him that 
prompts him to drink, and something still more powerful that 
forbids him. These two cannot be the same : one of them is 
different from the other : that which prompts is appetite, that 
which forbids is reason. The rational element of the mind is 
in like manner something different or distinguishable from all 
the appetites, which tend towards repletion and pleasure. 

Here then we have two distinct species, forms, or kinds 
existing in the mind p Besides these two, however, 
there is a third, distinct from both : Energy, Passion, 

Courage, which neither belongs to Appetite nor to 
Reason. . Each of these three acts apart from, and 
sometimes in contrariety to, each of the others.* i R^» n 
There are thus three distinct elements or varie- 
ties of mind in the individual — Reason, Energy, 

Appetite: corresponding to the three constituent in ruling il - 
portions of the city-*-The Chiefs or Rulers — The Guardians 
or Soldiers — The Craftsmen, or the remaining community. 1. 
The Wisdom of the city resides in its Elders: that of the 
individual in his Reason. The Courage of the city resides 
in its Guardians or Soldiers : that of the individual in his 
Energy. But in the city as well as in the individual, it is 
the right and privilege of the rational element to exercise 
command, because it alone looks to the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the whole compound : * it is the* duty of the two 

0 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 439 A-B. rbv ipi6/x6v. P. 443 0. rk iv rjj tyvxji 
p Plato, Republio, iv. p. 439 E. &o. 

Tavra ply rolwv 3vo f)fuy wpltrOw • Plato, Republio, iv. pp. 441 E, 
« f9ii iv \\rvxv4v6vTCLy Ac. 442 B. r<p ply Koyiorucf &px fiy 

? Plato, Republic, .iv. pp. 440-441. vptxriiKfi, t roQ$ 6m ko! 4x oyrt T ^ y 
r Plato, Republio, iv. p. 44X C. rk i>xip krdarjs rrjs ^vxvf rpop^Bfiav — 

atnk jikv iv wfaa, rk a vrk Fiv ivbs 2o<pbv 64 yt (fva ftccurrov KaA.ovp.fv) 
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other elements — the energetic and the appetitive — to obey. 

It is moreover the special function of the Guardians in the 
city to second the Chiefs in enforcing obedience upon the 
Craftsmen : so also in the individual, it is the special function 
of Energy or Courage to second Reason in controuling 
Appetite. 

These special functions of the separate parts being laid 
a man is just down, Justice as well as Temperance will appear 
different analogous in the individual and in the city. Both 
SSdLerdae Justice and Temperance reside in all the parts 
P rLL A S££ equally : not in one of them exclusively, as Wisdom 
hindrance, and Courage reside. Justice and Temperance be- 
long to the subordinate as well as to the dominant parts. * 
Justice exists when each of the parts performs its oWh func- 
tion, without encroaching on the function of the others : Tem- 
perance exists when all the parts are of one opinion as to the 
title of the higher or rational element to exercise command . 1 

A man as well as a city is just, when each of his three sorts 
or varieties of mind confines itself to its own legitimate func- 
tion : when Reason reigns over and controuls the other two, 
and when Energy seconds Reason in controuling Appetite. 
Such a man will not commit fraud, theft, treachery, perjury, 
or any like proceedings . 11 On the contrary, injustice exists 
when the parts are in conflict with each other : when either of 
them encroaches on the function of the other : or when those 
parts which ought to be subordinate rise in insurrection against 
that which ought to be superior. 

Justice is in the mind what health is in the body, when the 
justice mad parts are so arranged as to controul and be controuled 
d- pursuant to the dictates of nature. Injustice is in 
and disease the mind what disease is in the body, when the parts 
body. are so arranged as to controul and be controuled con- 
trary to the dictates of nature. Virtue is thus the health, 
beauty, good condition of the mind : Vice is the disease, ugli- 
ness, weakness, of the mind. x 

Having thus ascertained the nature of justice and injustice, 

abr$ iced rcwra rapfryy* AA«*, Plato, Republic, iv. pp, 442 0 , 

K&Kttvo hrurr^/xify ip ainf tV rov 443 B. 

xptporros kK&frrep t « xal 8\<p r<j> u Plato, Republic, iy. pp. 442 
Koiyf trQ&y airr&y rpmy 6 yr»v. ~ Plato, Republic, iy. p. 444 ' 
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we are new in a condition (continues Sokrates) to reply to 
the question proposed for investigation — Is it profit- original qtn»- 
able to a man to be just and to do justice per se, aumJd-D^s 
even though he be not known as just either by Gods a man happy, 
or men, and may thus be debarred from the con- make him 

* miserable, 

sequences which would ensue if he were known? apart from 

1 , all conse- 

Or is it profitable to him to be unjust, if he can q^ce»^ 
contrive to escape detection and punishment ? We Ye*, 
are enabled to answer the first question in the affirmative, and 
the second question in the negative. As health is the greatest 
good, and sickness the greatest evil, of body : so Justice is 
the greatest good, and injustice the greatest evil, of mind. 
No measure of luxury, wealth, or power, could render life 
tolerable, if we lost our bodily health: no amount of pro- 
sperity could make life tolerable, without mental health or 
justice. As bodily health is good per se , and sickness evil 
per se , even apart from its consequences : so justice also is 
good in itself, and injustice evil in itself, apart from its conse- 
quences. i * 3 ' 

•Sokrates now assumes the special question of the dialogue 
to be answered, and the picture of the just or per- Glankon 
feet city, as well as of the just or perfect individual, 
to be completed. He is next proceeding to set forth 2^2^® 0 r 
the contrasts to this picture — that is, the varieties of re- 
injustice, or the various modes of depravation and L a ™i°and 
corruption — when he is arrested by Polemarchus £unil y tie8 * 
and Adeimantus : who call upon him to explain more at large 
the position of the body of Guardians or Soldiers in the city, 
in regard to women, children, and the family.* 

In reply, Sokrates announces his intention to make such 


provision as will exclude separate family ties, as Men and 
well as separate property, among these Guardians. uv™t£ 
The Guardians will consist both of men and women. peiform^Se 


The women will receive the same training, both Guardian® 
musical and gymnastical, as the men. a They will 

- i t , . . ... . 1 . the same 

take part both m the bodily exercises of the gymnastic 

* * and musical 

palaestra, in the military drill, and in the combats training. 


i Plato, Republic, iv. p. 445 A. * Plato, Republic, v. p. 449 0. 

* Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 A. 
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of war. Those who deride these naked exercises as pre- 
posterous for the female sex, should be reminded (Sokrates 
says) that not long ago it was considered unseemly among the 
Greeks (as it still is among many of the barhari) for men to 
expose their naked bodies in the palaestra : but such repug- 
nance has been overpowered by the marked usefulness of the 
practice: the Kretans first setting the example, next the 
Lacedaemonians; lastly all other Greeks doing the same. b 
We maintain the principle which we laid down in the be- 
ginning, that one person should perform only one duty — that 
for which he is best qualified. But there is no one function, 
or class of functions, for which women as such are peculiarly 
qualified, or peculiarly disqualified. Between women gene- 
rally, and men generally, in reference to the discharge of 
duties, there is no other difference, except that men are 
superior to women in every thing: 0 the best women will 
be on a level only with the second-best men, but they will be 
superior to all men lower than the second-best. But among 
women, as among men, there are great individual differences : 
one woman is fit for one duty, another for another : e and in 
our city, each must be employed for the duty suitable to her 
individual disposition. Those who are best qualified by nature 
for the office of Guardians, must be allotted to that office : 
they must discharge it along with the men, and must be 
trained for it by the same education as the men, musical and 
gymnastical. 

If an objector accuses us of proposing arrangements con- 
Niiture does trary to nature, we not only deny the force of the 
objection, but we retort the charge. We affirm that 
tkms be- the arrangements now existing in society, which re- 
»nd women, strict all women to a limited number of domestic 

Women are 

inferior to and family functions, are contrary to nature — and 

men in every * y 

thing. The that ours are founded upon the genuine and real 
J^nHest ^ C ^ a ^ es na f ur ^* d The only difference admissible 
between men and women, in the joint discharge of 
the functions of Guardians, is, that the easier portion of such 
functions must in general be assigned to women, and the 
b Plato, Republic, v. p. 452 D. 

« Plato, Republic, V. p. 455 C-D. 1 ravra yiyv6ptv a 

<* Plato, Republic, v. p. 456 0. Karh ies tout*. 
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more difficult to men, in consequence of the inferiority of the 
feminine nature.® 

These intermingled male and female Guardians, in the dis- 
charge of their joint functions, will live together all 
in common barracks and at common mess-tables. 

There must be no separate houses or separate family- 
relations between them. All are wives or husbands Jj^J® 
of all: no youth must know his own father, no mature 
man must know his own son : all the mature men 
and women are fathers or mothers of all the younger: 
all of the same age are brothers and sisters/ We &mUie8 ' 
do not intend, however, that the copulation between them 
shall take place in a promiscuous and arbitrary manner : we 
shall establish laws to regulate the intermarriages and breed- 
ing.* We must copy the example of those who regulate the 
copulation of horses, dogs, and other animals : we must bring 
together those who will give existence to the best offspring/ 
We must couple, as often as we can, the men who are best, 
with the women who are best, both in mind and body ; and 
the men who are least good, with the women who are least 
good. We must bring up the offspring of the former couples — 
we must refuse to bring up the offspring of the latter.’ And 
such results must be accomplished by underhand arrange- 
ments of the Elder Chiefs ; so as to be unknown to every 
one else, in order to prevent discontent and quarrel among 
the body of the Guardians. These Elders will celebrate 
periodical festivals, in which they will bring together the 
fitting brides and bridegrooms, under solemn hymns and 
sacrifices. They must regulate the number of marriages in 
such manner as to keep the total list of Guardians as much as 
possible without increase as well as without diminution/ 
The Elders must make an artful use of the lot, so that these 
couplings shall appear to every one else the effect of chance. 


* Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 B. 

* Plato, Republic, v. pp. 457-458, 
k Plato, Republic v. p. 458 E. 

* Plato, Republic, v. p. 459 A. 
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Distinguished warriors must be rewarded with a larger licence 
of copulation with different women, which will produce the 
farther advantage of having as many children as possible bom 
from their procreation . 1 All the children as soon as bom 
must be consigned to the Chiefs or Elders, male and female, 
who will conceal in some convenient manner those who are 
bom either from the worst couples or with any bodily imper- 
fection ; while they place the offspring of the best couples in 
special outbuildings under the charge of nurses. Those mothers 
who are full of milk will be brought here to give suck, but 
every precaution will be taken that none of them shall know 
her own child : wet-nurses will also be provided in addition, to 
ensure a full supply : but all the care of the children will 
devolve on the public nurses, not on the mothers .® 1 

The age for such intermarriages, destined to be procreative 
Regulation* for the benefit of the city, must be from thirty to 
procreation fifty-five, for men — from twenty to forty, for 

—Children J __ _ J J 9 

brought up women. No man or woman, above or below these 

under public 

authority, limits of age, will be allowed to meddle with thq 
function of intermarriage and procreation for the public'; 
which function must always be conducted under superintend- 
ence of the authorities, with proper sacrifice and prayers to 
the Gods. Nor will any man, even within the licensed age, 
be allowed to approach any woman except by assignment 
from the authorities. If any infringement of this law should 
occur, the offspring arising from it will be pronounced spurious 
and outcast.® But when the above limits of age are passed, 
both men and women may have intercourse with whomsoever 
they please, except fathers with daughters or sons with mothers: 
under condition, however, that no offspring shall be bom from 
such intercourse, or that if any offspring be bom, it shall be 
exposed . 0 

How is the father to know his own daughter (it is asked), 

or the son his own mother? They cannot know (replies 

Sokrates): but each couple will consider every child bom in 

the seventh month or tenth month after their marriage, as 

their child, and will address him or her by the appellation of 

1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 B. I n Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 A-B. 
ra Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C-D. | 0 Plato, Republic, y. p. 461 C. 
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son or daughter. The fathers and mothers will be fathers 
and mothers of all the children bom at that time : the sons 
and daughters will be in filial relation to all the couples 
brought together at the given antecedent period.* 

The main purpose of such regulations, in respect to family 
as in respect to property, is to establish the fullest Perfect com- 
communion between all the Guardians, male and sentiment^ 
female — and to eliminate as much as possible the among the 
feeling of separate interest in any fraction of them, causes of 

° A J pleasure and 

The greatest evil to any city is, that which pulls it 
to pieces and makes it many instead of one: the J}ke parts of 
greatest good to it is that which binds it together organism, 
and makes it one. Now what is most efficacious in binding it 
together, is, community of the causes of pleasure and pain : 
when each individual feels pleasure from the same causes and 
on the same occasions as all the rest, and pain in like manner. 
On the other hand, when the causes of pleasure and pain are 
distinct, this tends to dissolution ; and becomes fatal if the 
opposition is marked, so that some individuals are much de- 
lighted, and others much distressed, under the same circum- 
stances. That city is the best arranged, wherein all the 
citizens pronounce the words, Mine and Not Mine , with refer- 
ence to the same things : when they coalesce into an unity like 
the organism of a single individual. To him a blow in the 
finger is a blow to the whole man : so also in the city, pleasure 
or pain to any one citizen ought to communicate itself by 
sympathy as pleasure and pain to all. q 

Now the Guardians under our regulations will present as 
much as possible this community of Mine and Not Haraony— 
Mine , as well as of pleasures and pains — and this inflicting 
exclusion of the separate individual Mine and Not *»ured sc*ie 

A # of equal com* 

Mine , as well as of separate pleasures and pains. 

No individual among them will have either separate 
property or separate family relationship : each will 
have both one and the other in common with the rest. 1 No 
one will have property of his own to be increased, nor a family 
of his own to be benefited, apart from the rest : all will be as 

P Plato, Republic, v. p. 461 D. s Plato, Republic, v. p. 462 D. 

r Plato, Republic, y. p. 464 B. 
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much as possible common recipients of pleasure *tnd pain.* 
All the ordinary causes of dispute and litigation will thus be 
excluded. If two Guardians of the same age happen to 
quarrel, they must fight it out : this will discharge their 
wrath and prevent worse consequences — while at the same 
time it will encourage attention to gymnastic excellence.* 
But no younger Guardian will raise his hand against an 
older Guardian, whom he is taught to reverence as his father, 
and whom every one else would protect if attacked. If the 
Guardians maintain harmony among themselves, they will 
easily ensure it among the remaining inhabitants. Assured 
of sufficient but modest comforts, the Guardians will be re- 
lieved from all struggles for the maintenance of a family, 
from the arts of trade, and from subservience to the*rich. u 
They will escape all these troubles, and will live a life happier 
them the envied Olympic victor : for they will gain the victory 
in an enterprise more illustrious than he undertakes, and they 
will receive from their fellow-citizens fuller maintenance and 
higher privilege than what is awarded to him, as well as 
honours after death.* Their lives are not to be put in com- 
parison with those of the farmer or the shoemaker. They 
must not indeed aspire to any happiness incompatible with 
their condition and duty as Guardians. But that condition 
will itself involve the highest happiness. And if any silly 
ambition prompts them to depart from it, they will assuredly 
change for the worse. 7 

Such is the communion of sexes which must be kept up for 
in caae of duties of Guardians, and for the exigencies of 

se»0wui go military defence. As in other races of animals, 
males and females must go out to fight, and each 
will inspire the other with bravery. The children 
warrior*. mus t be taken out on horseback to see the en- 
counters from a distance, so that they may be kept clear of 
danger, yet may nevertheless be gradually accustomed to 

• Plato, Republic, v. p. 464 D. j &A7 nrjMyas, &c. 
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the sight* of it.® If any one runs away from the field, he 
must be degraded from the rank of Guardian to that of 
husbandman or craftsman. If any man suffers himself to be 
taken prisoner, he is no loss : the enemy may do what they 
choose with him. When any one distinguishes himself in 
battle, he shall be received on his return by garlands and 
by an affectionate welcome from the youth. a Should he be 
slain in battle, he shall be recognised as having become a 
Daemon or Demigod (according to the Hesiodic doctrine), and 
his sepulchre shall be honoured by appropriate solemnities. 5 

In carrying on war, our Guardians will observe a marked 
difference in their manner of treating Hellenic Warftgainflt 
enemies and barbaric enemies. They will never St^tobT 6 ’ 
enslave any Hellenic city, nor hold any Hellenic Siid5^!. n 
person in slavery. They will never even strip the aiiby^ure 
body of an Hellenic enemy, except so far as to take kin8mci1 ' 
his arms. They will never pile up in their temples the arms, 
nor bum the houses and lands, of Hellenic enemies. They 
wjll always keep in mind the members of the Hellenic race as 
naturally kindred with each other* and bound to aid each 
other in mutual defence, against Barbaric aliens who are the 
natural enemies of all of them. c They will not think them- 
selves authorised to carry on war as Hellens now do against 
each other, except when their enemies are Barbaric. 

Enough of this Sokrates, replies Glaukon. I admit that 
your city will have all the excellencies and advantages of 
which you boast. But you have yet to show me that it is 
practicable, and how. d 

The task which you impose (says Sokrates) is one of great 
difficulty : even if you grant me, what must be Question- 
granted, that every reality must fall short of its ideal pr»c- 

~ . , , . , ticable? It 

type.® One condition, and one only, is essential to i* difficult, 
render it practicable: a condition which you may 
ridicule as preposterous, but which, though not pro- 
bable, is certainly supposable. Either philosophers ^id°^e 
must acquire the ruling power, or else the present {^^ e,Mune 

• Plato, Republio, y. pp. 466-467. c Plato, Republic, v. pp. 470-471. 

• Plato, Republic, v. p. 468 B. 4 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 471-472. 

k Plato, Republic, v. p. 469 B. • Plato, Republic, v. pp. 472-473. 
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rulers of mankind must themselves become genuine philo- 
sophers. In one or other of these two ways philosophy and 
political power must come into the same hands. Unless 
such condition be fulfilled, our city can never be made a 
reality, nor can there ever be any respite of suffering to the 
human race. 1 

The supremacy which you claim for philosophers (replies 
Glaukon), will be listened to with repugnance and scorn. 
But at least you must show who the philosophers are, on 
whose behalf you invoke such supremacy. You must show 
that it belongs to them by nature both to pursue philosophy, 
and to rule in the various cities : and that by nature also, 
other men ought to obey them as well as to abstaip from 
philosophy.* 

The first requisite for a philosopher (replies Sokrates) is, 
character- that he shall love and pursue eagerly every sort of 
o?Si?phno- knowledge or wisdom, without shrinking from labour 
f° r such purpose. But it is not sufficient that he 
should be eager about hearing tragedies or learning 
Fon^w* the minor arts. Other men, accomplished and 
f^flS?- hed curious, are fond of hearing beautiful sounds and 
ularis or* discourses, or of seeing beautiful forms and colours. 
But the philosopher alone can see or distinguish 
truth. h It is only he who can distinguish the genuine Form 
or Idea, in which truth consists, from the particular embodi- 
ments in which it occurs. These Forms or Ideas exist, 
eternal and unchangeable. Since Pulehrum is the opposite 
of Turpe, they must be two, and each of them must be One : 
the same about Just and Unjust, Good and Evil ; each of 
these is a distinct Form or Idea, existing as One and Un- 
changeable by itself, but exhibiting itself in appearance as 
manifold, diverse, and frequently changing, through commu- 
nion with different objects and events, and through communion 
of each Form with others.* Now the accomplished, but 

1 3Pl*to> Republic, v. p. 473 D. tTrai. Obtcovy 8<io, «al %y 
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unphilosophical, man cannot see or recognise this Form in 
itself. He can see only the different particular cases and 
complications in which it appears embodied . 1 None but the 
philosopher can contemplate each Form by itself, and discri- 
minate it from the various particulars in conjunction with 
which it appears. Such philosophers are few in number, but 
they are the only persons who can be said truly to live. 
Ordinary and even accomplished men — who recognise beautiful 
things, but cannot recognise Beauty in itself, nor even follow 
an instructor who points it out to them — pass their lives in a 
sort of dream or reverie : for the dreamer, whether asleep or 
awake, is one who believes what is similar to another thing 
to be not merely similar, but to be the actual thing itself . 1 
The philosopher alone, who embraces in his mind the one 
and unchangeable Form or Idea, along with, yet distinguished 
from, its particular embodiments, possesses knowledge or 
science. The unphilosophical man, whose mind embraces 
nothing higher than variable particulars, does not know — but 
onty opines, or has opinions.® 

This lntter, the unphilsophical man, will not admit what 
we say. Accordingly, we must prove it to him. KnWftlnnPfvm 
You cannot know without knowing Something : that 
is, Some Ens : for Non-Ens cannot be known. That °Ji kno ^ . 
which is completely and absolutely Ens, is com- 
pletely and absolutely cognizable: that which is l^arSc!!- 
Non-Ens, and nowhere, is in every way uncognizable. * 

If then there be anything which is at once Ens and 
Non-Ens, it will lie midway between these two : it SS 
will be something neither absolutely and completely oplnio11 * 
cognizable, nor absolutely and completely uncognizable : it 
belongs to something between ignorance and science. Now 
science or knowledge is one thing, its object is, complete Ens. 
Opinion is another thing, its object also is different. Knowing 
and Opining belong, like Sight and Hearing, to the class of 
Entia called Powers or Faculties, which we and others possess, 
and by means of which — that is, by means of one or other of 

Plato, Republic, V. p. 476 B. kovv rofoov jub tV tiidvoioty &$ ytyyd- 
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them — we accomplish everything that we do fcccomplish. 
Now no one of these powers or faculties has either colour or 
figure, whereby it may be recognised or distinguished from 
others. Each is known and distinguished, not by what it is 
in itself, but by what it accomplishes, and by the object to 
which it has special relation. That which has the same object 
and accomplishes the same result, I call the same power or 
faculty : that which has a different object, and accomplishes 
a different result, I call a different power or faculty. Now 
Knowing, Cognition, Science, is one of our faculties or powers, 
and the strongest of all : Opining is another, and a different 
one. A marked distinction between the two is, that Knowing 
or Cognition is infallible — Opining is fallible. Since Cog- 
nition is one power or faculty, and Opining another — the 
object of one must be different from the object of the other. 
But the object of Cognition is, the Complete Ens : the object 
of Opining must therefore be, not the Complete Ens, but 
something different from it. What then is the object of 
Opining ? It is not Complete Ens, but it is still Something. 
It is not Non-Ens, or Nothing ; for Non-Ens or Nothing is 
not thinkable or opinable : you cannot think or opine, and 
yet think or opine nothing. Whoever opines or thinks, must 
opine or think something. Ens is the object of Cognition, 
Non-Ens is the object of non-Cognition or Ignorance : Opina- 
tion or Opinion is midway between Cognition and Ignorance, 
darker than the former, but clearer than the latter. The 
object of opination is therefore something midway between 
Ens and Non-Ens. 

But what is this Something, midway between Ens and 


Particulars 
fluctuate: 
they are 
sometimes 
just or beau- 
tiful, some- 
times unjust 
or ugly. 
Forms or 
Entla alone 
remain con- 
stant. 


Non-Ens, and partaking of both — which is the object 
of Opination ? To make out this, we must revert to 
the case of the unphilosophical man. We have 
described him, as not believing in the existence of 
the Form or Idea of Beauty, or Justice per se ; not 
enduring to hear it spoken of as a real Ens and 
Unum ; not knowing anything except of the many 


diverse particulars, beautiful and just. We must remind him 


that every one of these particular beautiful things will appear 
repulsive also : every one of these just and holy particulars, 
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will appeaj unjust and unholy also. He cannot refuse to 
admit that each of them will appear under certain circum- 
stances beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, holy and unholy. 
In like manner, every particular double will appear also a 
half : every light thing will appear heavy : every little t hin g 
great. Of each among these many particulars, if you can 
truly predicate any one quality about it, you may with equal 
truth predicate the opposite quality also. Each of them both 
is, and is not, the substratum of all these different and oppo- 
site qualities. You cannot pronounce them to be either one 
or the other, with fixity and permanence : they are at once 
both and neither. 

Here then we find the appropriate object of Opination : that 
which fs neither Ens nor Non-Ens, but something TheMany 
between both. Particulars are the object of Opi- ^ or Suit 
nation, as distinguished from universal Entities, F 0 ^!i tyof 
Forms, or Ideas, which are the object of Cognition. 

The many, who disbelieve or ignore the existence of 
these Forms, and whose minds dwell exclusively ticular8 - 
among particulars — cannot know. But only opine. Their 
usages and creeds, as to beautiful, just, honourable, float be- 
tween positive Ens and Non-Ens. It is these intermediate 
fluctuations which are caught up by their opining faculty, 
intermediate as it is between Cognition and Ignorance. It is 
these also, the objects of Opination, which they love and 
delight in: they neither recognise nor love the objects of 
Cognition or Knowledge. They are lovers of opinion and its 
objects, not lovers of Knowledge. The philosopher alone 
recognises and loves Knowledge and the objects of Know- 
ledge. His mind dwells, not amidst the fluctuating, diverse, 
and numerous particulars, but in contemplation of the One, 
Universal, permanent, unchangeable, Form or Idea. 

Here is the characteristic difference (continues Sokrates) 
which you required me to point out, between the 
philosopher and the unphilosophical man, however 
accomplished. The philosopher sees, knows, and jKSSSKt 
contemplates, the One, Beal, unchangeable, Form or but^H?' 
Idea: the unphilosophical man knows nothing of 
this Form per &e> and sees only its multifarious £8^iifo 0r 
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manifestations, each perpetually variable and different from all 
the rest. The philosopher, having present to his mind this 
type — and approximating to it, as far as may be, the real insti- 
tutions and practices — will be the person most competent to 
rule our city: especially as his education will give him farther- 
more — besides such familiarity with the Form or Type — 
as large a measure of experience, and as much virtue, as can 
fall to the lot of the unphilosophical man. n The nature and 
disposition of the true philosopher, if improved by education, 
will include all the virtue and competence of the practical 
man. The philosopher is bent on learning everything which 
can make him familiar with Universal Forms and Essences in 
their pure state, not floating amidst the confusion of generated 
and destroyed realities: and with Forms and Essences little as 
well as great, mean as well as sublime. 0 Devoted to know- 
ledge and truth — hating falsehood — he has little room in his 
mind for the ordinary desires : he is temperate, indifferent to 
money, free from all meanness or shabbiness. A man like 
him, whose contemplations stretch over all time and $11 
essence, thinks human life a small affair, and has no fear of 
death. He will be just, mild in his demeanour, quick in 
apprehension, retentive in memory, elegant in his tastes and 
movements. All these excellencies will be united in the 
philosophers to whom we confide the rule of our city.? 

It is impossible, Sokrates (remarks Adeimantus), to answer 


Adeinumtns 
does not dis- 


in the negative to your questions. 


Nevertheless we, 


who hear and answer, are not convinced of the truth 
of your conclusion. Unskilled as we are in the in- 


terrogatory process, we feel ourselves led astray 
philosopher, little by little at each successive question; until 
wrthuS at length, through the accumulated effect of such 


small deviations, we are driven up into a comer 
good. without t h e power of moving, like a bad player at 
draughts defeated by one superior to himself.^ Here in this 


■ Plato, Republic, vi. p. 484. 
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particular v pase your conclusion has been reached by steps to 
which we cannot refuse assent. Yet if we look at the facts, 
we see something quite the reverse as to the actual position 
of philosophers. Those who study philosophy, not simply as 
a branch of juvenile education but as a continued occupation 
throughout life, axe in most cases strange creatures, not to 
say thoroughly unprincipled : while the few of them who are 
most reasonable, derive nothing from this pursuit which you 
so much extol, except that they become useless in their re- 
spective cities/ 

Yes (replies Sokrates), your picture is a correct one. The 
position of true and reasonable philosophers, in their sokrates ad- 
respective cities, is difficult and uncomfortable. tobeso^-Hu 

A . simile of the 

ConceiVe a ship on her voyage, under the manage- able steers- 
ment of a steersman distinguished for force of body board,among 
as well as for skill in his craft, but not clever in <**"• 
dealing with, or acting upon other men. Conceive the sea- 
men ail quarrelling with each other to get possession of the 
rudder ; each man thinking himself qualified to steer, though 
he has never learnt it — nor had any master in it — nor even 
believes it to be teachable, but is ready to massacre all who 
affirm that it is teachable. 9 Imagine, beside, these seamen 
importuning the qualified steersman to commit the rudder to 
them, each being ready to expel or kill any others whom he 
may prefer to them : and at last proceeding to stupify with 
wine or drugs the qualified steersman, and then to navigate 
the vessel themselves according to their own views ; feasting 
plentifully on the stores. These men know nothing of what 
constitutes true and able steersmanship. They extol, as a 
perfect steersman, that leader who is most efficacious, either 
by persuasion or force, in seizing the rudder for them to 
manage : they despise as useless any one who does not 
possess this talent. They never reflect that the genuine 
steersman has enough to do in surmounting the dangers of 
his own special art, and in watching the stars and the winds: 

effect produced upon many hearers by process, which suspicions have to be 
the Sokratic and Platonic dialogues, — turned over and scrutinised by subse- 
puzzling, silencing, and ultimately quent meditation, 
stimulating the mind, but not satisfy- r Plato, Republio, vi. p. 487 D. 

ing or convincing, — rather raising sub- • Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488. 

pi cion b as to the trustworthiness of the 
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and that if he is to acquire technical skill and practice ade- 
quate to such a purpose, he cannot at the same time possess 
skill and practice in keeping his hold of the rudder whether 
the crew are pleased with him or not. Such being the con- 
dition of the ship and the crew, you see plainly that they 
will despise and set aside the true steersman as an useless 
proser and star-gazer . 1 

Now the crew of this ship represent the citizens and 
leaders of our actual cities : the steersman repre- 
sents the true philosopher. He is and must be, 
FaiSt of the useless in the ship : but his uselessness is the fault 
wiii^ot in*° of the crew and not his own. It is not for the true 
guidance. steersman to entreat permission from the seamen, 
that they will allow him to command ; nor for the wise man 
to solicit employment at the doors of the rich. It is for the 
sick man, whether he be poor or rich, to ask for the aid of 
the physician ; and for every one who needs to be commanded, 
to invoke the authority of the person qualified to command. 
No man really qualified will submit to ask command as .a 
favour . 11 * <» 

Thus, Adeimantus (continues Sokrates), I have dealt with 
the first part of your remark, that the true philosopher is an 
useless man in cities as now constituted : I have shown you 
this is not his fault — that it could not be otherwise, — and 
that a man even of the highest aptitude, cannot enjoy reputa- 
tion among those whose turn of mind is altogether at variance 
with his own . 1 

I shall now deal with your second observation — That while 
even the best philosophers are useless, the majority of those 
who cultivate philosophy are worthless men, who bring upon 
her merited discredit. I admit that this also is correct ; but 
I shall prove that philosophy is not to be blamed for it.* 

You will remember the great combination of excellent dis- 
positions, intellectual as well as moral, which I laid down as 

* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488 D-E. t« rolvw rovruy Kcd 4v robrois 06 
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indispensable to form the fundamental character of the true 
philosopher. Such a combination is always rare. The great 
Even under the best circumstances, philosophers 
must be very few. But these few stand exposed, in 
our existing cities, to such powerful causes of cor- 001116 *° urce8 
ruption, that they are prevented from reaching 
maturity, except by some happy accident. First, opinion, 
each one of those very qualities, which, when combined, con- 
stitute the true philosopher, — serves as a cause of corruption, 
if it exists by itself and apart from the rest. Next, what are 
called good things, or external advantages, act in the same 
manner — such as beauty, strength, wealth, powerful con- 
nection, &c. Again, the stronger a man’s natural aptitudes 
and the greater his external advantages, — the better will he 
become under favourable circumstances, the worse will he 
become, if circumstances are unfavourable. Heinous iniquity 
always springs from a powerful nature perverted by bad 
training: not from a feeble nature, which will produce no 
great effects either for good or evil. # Thus the eminent pre- 
dispositfbns, — which, if properly improved, would raise a man 
to the highest rank in virtue, — will, if planted in an unfa- 
vourable soil, produce a master-mind in deeds of iniquity, 
unless counteracted by some providential interposition. 

The multitude treat these latter as men corrupted by the 
Sophists. But this is a mistake. Neither Sophists Mistake of 
nor other private individuals produce mischief worth that such 

£ _ _ perversion 

mentioning. It is the multitude themselves, ut- arises from 

® SopM*to. 

terers of these complaints, who are the most active 
Sophists and teachers : it is they who educate and pyj^cop^ 
mould every individual, man and woman, young 
and old, into such a character as they please.* 

When they are assembled in the public assembly or orthodoxy, 
the dikastery, in the theatre or the camp — Vhen they praise 
some things and blame others, with vociferation and vehe- 
mence echoed from the rocks around — how irresistible will 

* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 A. fj abrobs robs ravra k4yoyras 
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be the impression produced upon the mind of a youth who 
hears them ! No private training which he may have pre- 
viously received can hold out against it. All will be washed 
away by this impetuous current of multitudinous praise or 
blame, which carries him along with it. He will declare 
honourable or base the same things as they declare to be so : 
he will adopt the character, and follow the pursuits, which 
they enjoin. Moreover, if he resists such persuasive influence, 
these multitudinous teachers and Sophists have stronger 
pressure in store for him. a They punish the disobedient with 
disgrace, fine, and even death. What other Sophists, or what 
private exhortation, can contend successfully against teachers 
such as these ? Surely none. The attempt to do so is insane. 
There neither is, nor has been, nor will be, any individual 
human disposition educated to virtue in opposition to the 
training of the multitude : b I say human , as distinguished 
from divine , of which I make exception : for in the existing 
state of society, any individual who is preserved from these 
ascendant influences to acquire philosophical excellence, owes 
his preservation to the divine favour. # * 

Moreover, though the multitude complain of these profes- 
The Sophist* s l° na l teachers as rivals, and decry them as So- 
vate teacher* phists yet we must recollect that such teachers 
prevalent or- inculcate only the opinions received among the mul- 
titude themselves, and extol these same opinions as 
oit ' wisdom. 0 The teachers know nothing of what is 
really honourable and base,— good and evil,— just and unjust. 
They distribute all these names only with reference to the 
opinions of the multitude : — pronouncing those things which 
please the multitude to be good, and those which displease 
to be evil,— without furnishing any other rational account. 
They call things necessary by the name of just and honour- 


• Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 C. Ka\ 
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able ; not knowing the material difference between what is 
good and what is necessary, nor being able to point out that 
difference to others. Thus preposterous are the teachers, who 
count it wisdom to suit the taste and feelings of the multi- 
tude, whether in painting or in music or in social affairs. 
For whoever lives among them, publicly exhibiting either 
poetry or other performances private or official, thus making 
the multitude his masters beyond the strict limits of neces- 
sity — the consequence is infallible, that he must adapt his 
works to that which they praise. But whether the works 
which he executes are really good and honourable, he will 
be unable to render any tolerable account .* 1 

It is # therefore the multitude, or the general voice of so- 
ciety — not the Sophists or private teachers, mere The 
echoes of that general voice — which works upon Ste r phiTo- 
and moulds individuals. Now the multitude cannot JSutfih© 
tolerate or believe in the existence of those Uni- 
versals or Forms which the philosopher contem- pfe^f^r- 
plates. They know only the many particulars, not 
the One*Universal. Incapable of becoming philo- rebuive ®* 
sophers themselves, they look upon the philosopher with 
hatred ; and this sentiment is adopted by all those so-called 
philosophers who seek to please them.® Under these circum- 
stances, what chance is there that those eminent predisposi- 
tions, which we pointed out as the foundation of the future 
philosopher, can ever be matured to their proper result ? A 
youth of such promise, especially if his body be on a par with 
his mind, will be at once foremost among all his fellows. His 
relatives and fellow-citizens, eager to make use of him for 
their own purposes, and anxious to appropriate to themselves 
his growing force, will besiege him betimes with solicitations 
and flatteries/ Under these influences, if we assume him to 
be rich, well bom, and in a powerful city, he will naturally 
become intoxicated with unlimited hopes and ambition; fancy- 
ing himself competent to manage the affairs of all govern- 
ments, and giving himself the empty airs of a lofty potentate.* 

d Plato, Republic, yi. p. 493 C-D. rotrvy ruy tturrwy, Btrot *po<ropt\oDy- 
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If there be any one to give him a quiet hint that iie has not 
yet acquired intelligence, nor can acquire it without labour — 
he will turn a deaf ear. But suppose that such advice should 
by chance prevail, in one out of many cases, so that the youth 
alters his tendencies and devotes himself to philosophy — what 
will be the conduct of those who see, that they will thereby 
be deprived of his usefulness and party-service towards their 
own views? They will leave no means untried to prevent 
him from following the advice, and even to ruin the adviser, 
by private conspiracy and judicial prosecution . 11 It is impos- 
sible that the young man can really turn to philosophy, against 
obstructions thus powerful. You see that those very excel- 
lences and advantages, which form the initial point of the grow- 
ing philosopher, become means and temptations for corrupting 
him. The best natures, rare as they always are, become thus not 
only ruined, but turned into instruments of evil. For the same 
men (as I have already said) who, under favourable training, 
would have done the greatest good, become perpetrators of 
the greatest evil, if they are badly placed. Small men will 
do nothing important, either in the one way or the rfther . 1 

It is thus that the path of philosophy is deserted by those 
The reaiiy who ought to have trodden it, and who pervert their 
are a thM ln exalted powers to unworthy objects. That path — 

driven away . r , J r 

from the path being lett vacant, yet still full of imposing titles 

ofphilowpby j . , ' b 

— which is and pretensions, and carrying a show 01 superior 

left to empty . r . J / 

pretenders, dignity as compared with the vulgar professions — 
becomes invaded by interlopers of inferior worth and ability, 
who quit their own small craft, and set up as philosophers .* 1 
Such men, poorly endowed by nature, and debased by habits 
of trade, exhibit themselves, in their self-assumed exaltation 
as philosophers, like a slave recently manumitted, who has 
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put on new clothes and married his master’s daughter. 
Having intruded themselves into a career for which they are 
unfit, they cannot produce any grand or genuine philosophical 
thoughts, or anything better than mere neat- sophisms, pleas- 
ing to the ear. m Through them arises the discredit which is 
now attached to philosophers. 

Amidst such general degradation of philosophy, some few 
and rare cases are left, in which the pre-eminent Rare cases in 
natures qualified for philosophy remain by some Mghi^quau- 
favourable accident uncorrupted. One of these is pherrenSSs 
Theages, who would have been long ago drawn vanancewith 
away from philosophy to active politics, had he not ™n^he^n 
been disqualified by bad health. The restraining “j* 1 * 
Daemon, peculiar to myself (says Sokrates) is an- “f et °y 
other case. 11 Such an exceptional man, having once 8ilence - 
tasted the sweetness and happiness of philosophy, embraces it 
as an exclusive profession. He sees that the mass of society 
are wrongheaded — that scarce any one takes wholesome 
vie^vs on social matters — that he can^find no partisans to aid 
him in upholding justice 0 — that while he will not take part in 
injustice, he is too weak to contend singlehanded against the 
violence of all, and would only become a victim to it without 
doing any good either to the city or to his friends — like a 
man who has fallen among wild beasts. On these grounds he 
stands aloof in his own separate pursuit, like one sheltering 
himself under a wall against a hurricane of wind and dust. 
Witnessing the injustice committed by all around, he is con- 
tent if he can keep himself clear and pure from it during his 
life here, so as to die with satisfaction and good hopes. 

He will perform no small achievement (remarks Adei- 
mantus) if he keeps clear to the end.P 

True (replies Sokrates) — yet nevertheless he can perform 
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no great achievement, unless he meets with a immunity 
The phiio- suited to him. Amidst such a community he will 
have » com^ himself rise to greatness, and will preserve the 
public happiness as well as his own. But there 
of him. y exists no such community anywhere at the present 
moment. Not one of those now existing is worthy of a 


philosophical disposition : q which accordingly becomes per- 
verted, and degenerates into a different type adapted to its 
actual abode, like exotic seed transported to a foreign soil. 
But if this philosophical disposition were planted in a worthy 
community, so as to be able to assert its own superior excel- 
lence, it would then prove itself truly divine, leaving other 
dispositions and pursuits behind as merely human. 

You mean by a worthy community (observes Adeimantus), 
it must be SUC ^ 811 one as of which you have been draw- 
Srait/JT" i^g the outline? — I do (replies Sokrates): with this 
hSJb^Sde- addition, already hinted but not explained, that 
i^t b m£^i there must always be maintained in it a perpetual 
taken to keep supervising authority representing the scheme qnd 
ti? SSl purpose of the primitive lawgiver. This authority 
S>phere P M I<> ' must consist of philosophers : and the question now 
Eak-ns. ar ise S — difficult but indispensable — how such philo- 

sophers are to be trained up and made efficient for the good 
of the city. 

The plan now pursued for imparting philosophy is bad. 
Proper m&n- Some do not learn it at all : and even to those who 
ingpbiioBo- learn it best, the most difficult part (that which re- 

nhv_Nnt t/i XV 

lates to debate and discourse) is taught when they 


phy — Not to 
begin a 


1 at * 
very early 

are youths just emerging from boyhood, in the in- 
tervals of practical business and money-getting. 1 After that 
period, in their mature age, they abandon it altogether; 
they will scarcely so much as go to hear an occasional lecture 
on the subject, Without any effort of their own : accordingly 
it has all died out within them, when they become mature in 
years. This manner of teaching philosophy ought to be 
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reversed. •In childhood and youth, instruction of an easy 
character and suitable to that age ought to be imparted; 
while the greatest care is taken to improve and strengthen 
the body during its period of growth, as a minister and instru- 
ment to philosophy. As age proceeds, and the mind advances 
to perfection, the mental exercises ought to become more 
difficult and absorbing. Lastly, when the age of bodily effort 
passes away, philosophy ought to become the main and prin- 
cipal pursuit.® 

Most people will hear all this (continues Sokrates) with 
mingled incredulity and repugnance. We cannot If the multi _ 
wonder that they do so : for they have had no expe- 
rience of one or a few virtuously trained men ruling 
in a city suitably prepared. 1 Such combination of ^ot 7 m\ tl? 
philosophical rulers within a community adapted to but this never 
them, we must assume to be realised. 11 Though dif- happenB * 
ficult, it is noway impracticable: and even the multitude will 
become reconciled to it, if you explain to them mildly what 
sort of persons we mean by philosophers. We do not mean 
such persons as the multitude now call by that name ; inter- 
lopers in the pursuit, violent in dispute and quarrel with 
each other, and perpetually talking personal scandal. 1 The 
multitude cannot hate a philosophical temper such as we de- 
pict, when they once come to know it — a man who, indif- 
ferent to all party disputes, dwells in contemplation of the 
Universal Forms, and tries to mould himself and others into 
harmony with themJ Such a philosopher will not pretend to 
make regulations, either for a city or for an individual, until 
he has purified it thoroughly. He will then make regulations 
framed upon the type of the eternal Forms — Justice, Tem- 
perance, Beauty — adapting them as well as he can to human 
exigencies. 1 The multitude, when they know what is really 
meant, will become perfectly reconciled t6 it. One single 
prince, if he rises so as to become a philosopher, and has a 
consenting community, will suffice to introduce the system 
which we have been describing. So fortunate an accident can 

• Plato, Republic, vi. p. 498 C. x Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 499-500. 
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undoubtedly occur but seldom ; yet it is not impossible, and 
one day or other it will really occur. a 

I must now (continues Sokrates) explain more in detail the 
studies and training through which these preservers 
Seismic and Kulers of our city, the complete philosophers, 
p2ttng r ^- must be created. The most perfect among the 
tSeLiiere. Guardians, after having been tested by years of ex- 

They must . ° . , . / 

b© ercises and temptations of various kinds, will occupy 

BuTwhtf** 1 ' that distinguished place. Very few will be found 
• Good? uniting those distinct and almost incompatible ex- 
cellences which qualify them for the post. They must give 
proof of self-command against pleasures as well as pains, and 
of competence to deal with the highest studies. b But what 
are the highest studies? What is the supreme object of 
knowledge ? It is the Idea of Good— the Form of Good : 
to the acquisition of which our philosophers must be trained 
to ascend, however laborious and difficult the process may 
be. c Neither justice nor anything else can be useful or 
profitable, unless we superadd to them a knowledge of tj^e 
Idea of Good: without 'this, it would profit us nothing to 
possess all other knowledge^ 

Now as to the question, What Good is ? there are great and 
Ancient d»- long-standing disputes. Every mind pursues Good, 
and does everything for the sake of it — yet without 
either knowledge or firm assurance what Good is. 
Some s^in- consequently with perpetual failure in deriving 

benefit from other acquisitions/ Most people say 
that Pleasure is the Good : an ingenious few identify 
satisfactory. w ith the Good. But neither of these 

explanations is satisfactory. For when a man says that In- 
telligence is the Good, our next question to him must be, 
What sort of Intelligence do you mean? — Intelligence of 
what ? To this die must reply, Intelligence of the Good : 

* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 502. 6 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 E. *0 
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which is aj>surd, since it presumes us to know already what 
the Good is — the very point which he is pretending to eluci- 
date. Again, he who contends that Pleasure is the Good, is 
forced in discussion to admit that there are such things as 
bad pleasures: in other words, that pleasure is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad. f From these doubts and disputes about 
the real nature of good, we shall require our philosophical 
Guardians to have emancipated themselves, and to have 
attained a clear vision. They will be unfit for their post if 
they do not well know what the Good is, and in what manner 
just or honourable things come to be good.* Our city will 
have received its final consummation, when it is placed under 
the superintendence of one who knows what the Good is. 

But*tell me, Sokrates (asks Adeimantus), what do you con- 
ceive the Good to be — Intelligence, or Pleasure, or Adeimantus 
any other thing different from these ? I do not pro- 
fess to know (replies Sokrates), and cannot tell you. trap* says 
We must decline the problem, What Good itself is? not answer: 

A . but he com- 

as^ more arduous than our present impetus will en- i^^bys 

able us.to reach. h Nevertheless T will partially thesun. 
supply the deficiency by describing to you the offspring of 
Good, very like its parent. You will recollect that we have 
distinguished the Many from the One : the many just parti- 
culars, beautiful particulars, from the One Universal Idea or 
Form, Just per se, Beautiful per se . The many particulars 
are seen, but not conceived : the one Idea is conceived, but 
not seen/ We see the many particulars through the auxi- 
liary agency of light, which emanates from the Sun, the God 
of the visible world. Our organ and sense of vision are not 
the Sun itself, but they are akin to the Sun in a greater degree 
than any of our other senses. They imbibe their peculiar 
faculty from the influence of the Sun. k The Sun furnishes to 
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objects the power of being seen, and to our eyes the power of 
seeing: we can see no colour unless we turn to objects en- 
lightened by its rays. Moreover it is the Sun which also 
brings about the generation, the growth, and the nourish- 
ment, of these objects, though it is itself out of the limits of 
generation : it generates and keeps them in existence, besides 
rendering them visible . 1 Now the Sun is the offspring and 
representative of the Idea of Good : what the Sun is in the 
sensible and visible world, the Idea of Good is in the intel- 
ligible or conceivable world.® As the Sun not only brings 
into being the objects of sense, but imparts to them the power 
of being seen — so the Idea of Good brings into being the 
objects of conception or cognition, imparts to them the power 
of being known, and to the mind the power of knowing'them . 11 
It is from the Idea of Good that all knowledge, all truth, and 
all real essence spring. Yet the Idea of Good is itself extra- 
essential ; out of or beyond the limits of essence, and superior 
in beauty and dignity both to knowledge and to truth; which 
are not Good itself, but akin to Good, as vision is akin # to 
the Sun . 0 • 

Here then we have two distinct regions or genera : one, the 
The idea of conceivable or intelligible, ruled by the Idea of 
tSfdeTur Good — the °ther, the visible, ruled by the Sun, 
woriffthe which is the offspring of Good. Now let us sub- 
wnatokor * 6 divide each of these regions or genera into two por- 
orld * tions. The two portions of the visible will be — 
first, real objects, such as animals, plants, works of art, &c. — 
second, the images or representations of these, such as shadows, 
reflexions in water or in mirrors, &c. The first of these two 
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subdivisions will be greatly superior in clearness to the 
second: it will be distinguished from the second as truth 
is distinguished from not-truth.P Matter of knowledge is in 
the same relation to matter of opinion, as an original to its 
copy. Next, the conceivable or intelligible region must be 
subdivided into two portions, similarly related one to the 
other : the first of these portions will be analogous to the real 
objects of vision, the second to the images or representations 
of these objects : the first will thus be the Forms, Ideas, or 
Eealities of Conception or Intellect — the second will be par- 
ticular images or embodiments thereof.* 

Now in regard to these two portions of the conceivable or 
intelligible region, two different procedures of the woud 
mind are employed : the pure Dialectic, and the applicable 
Geometrical, procedure. The Geometer or the m^ofplL 
Arithmetician begins with certain visible images, 
lines, figures, or numbered objects, of sense : he i^c. Di cko- 
takes his departure from certain hypotheses or as- 
sumptions, such as given numbers, odd and even — 
given figures and angles, of three different sorts/ He assumes 
these as data without rendering account of them, or allowing 
them to be called in question, as if they were self-evident to 
every one. From these premisses he deduces his conclusions, 
carrying them down by uncontradicted steps to the solution 
of the problem which he is examining . 8 But though he has 
before his eyes the visible parallelogram inscribed on the sand, 
with its visible diagonal, and though all his propositions are 
affirmed respecting these —yet what he has really in his mind 
is something quite different — the Parallelogram per se, or the 
Form of a Parallelogram — the Form of a Diagonal, &c. The 
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visible figure before him is used only as an image* or repre- 
sentative of this self-existent Form ; which last he can con- 
template only in conception, though all his propositions are 
intended to apply to it. 1 He is unable to take his departure 
directly from this Form, as from a first principle: he is forced 
to assume the visible figure as his point of departure, and 
cannot ascend above it : he treats it as something privileged 
and self-evident.” 

From the geometrical procedure thus described, we must 
Dialectic now distinguish the other section — the pure Dia- 
amumcs no- lectic. Here the Intellect ascends to the absolute 

thing and _ . . 

rorm, and grasps it directly. Particular assump- 
stepe ^ions or h yp° theses are indeed employed, but only 

stepping-stones, by which the Intel- 
ng * 8 ascend to the Form : they are afterwards 

to be discarded : they are not used here for first prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as they are by the Geometer/ 
The Dialectician uses for his first principle the highest 
absolute Form ; he descends from this to the next highest, 
and so lower and lower through the orderly gradation of 
Forms, until he comes to the end or lowest : never em- 
ploying throughout the whole descent any hypothesis or 
assumption, nor any illustrative aid from sense. He con- 
templates and reasons upon the pure intelligible essence, 
directly and immediately : whereas the Geometer can only 
contemplate it indirectly and mediately, through the inter- 
vening aid of particular assumptions/ 
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The distinction here indicated — between the two different 
sections of the Intelligible Region, and the two dif- Twodutlnct 
ferent sections of the Region of Sense — we shall 
mark (continues Sokrates) by appropriate terms. The 
Dialectician alone has Nous or Intellect, direct or i^ferlor 6 ^ or 
the highest cognition : he alone grasps and compre- DUnoia * 
hends directly the pure intelligible essence or absolute Form. 
The Geometer does not ascend to this direct contemplation 
or intuition of the Form: he knows it only through the 
medium of particular assumptions, by indirect Cognition or 
Dianoia ; which is a lower faculty than Nous or Intellect, yet 
nevertheless higher than Opinion. 

As wp assign two distinct grades of Cognition to the Intelli- 
gible Region, so we also assign two distinct grades Two distinct 
of Opinion to the Region of Sense, and its two SJtionaiso 
sections. To the first of these two sections, or to Mew<?id~ 
real objects of sense, we assign the highest grade of 
Opinion, viz. : Faith or Belief. To the second of the ture * 
two, or to the images of real objects # of sense, we assign the 
lower grade, viz. : Conjecture. 

Here then are the four grades. Two grades of Cognition — 
i. Nous, or Direct Cognition. 2. Dianoia, or Indirect Cogni- 
tion : both of them belonging to the Intelligible Region, and 
both of them higher than Opinion. Next follow the two grades 
of Opinion. 3. The higher grade, Faith or Belief. 4. The 
lower grade, Conjecture. Both the two last belong to the 
sensible world ; the first to real objects, the last to images 
of those objects.* 

Sokrates now proceeds to illustrate the contrast between 
the philosopher and the unphilosophical or ordinary Di||tinction 
man, by the memorable simile of the cave and its ^o^pher 
shadows. Mankind live in a cave, with its aperture phu^pSLi 
directed towards the light of the sun ; but tKey are 
so chained, that their backs are constantly turned c^e^VuTe 
towards this aperture, so that they cannot see the 
sun and sunlight. What they do see is by means therein * 
of a fire which is always burning behind them. Between 
them and this fire there is a wall ; along the wall are posted 
* Plato, Republic, p. 51 1 D-E. 
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men who carry backwards and forwards representations or 
images of all sorts of objects ; so that the shadows of these 
objects by the firelight are projected from behind these 
chained men upon the ground in front of them, and pass to 
and fro before their vision. All the experience which such 
chained men acquire, consists in what they observe of the 
appearance and disappearance, the transition, sequences, and 
co-existences, of these shadows, which they mistake for truth 
and realities, having no acquaintance with any other pheno- 
mena/ If now we suppose any one of them to be liberated 
from his chains, turned round, and brought up to the light of 
the sun and to real objects — his eyesight would be at first 
altogether dazzled, confounded, and distressed. Distinguish- 
ing as yet nothing clearly, he would believe that the shadows 
which he had seen in his former state were true and distinct 
objects, and that the new mode of vision to which he had been 
suddenly introduced was illusory and unprofitable. He would 
require a long time to accustom him to daylight : at first his 
eyes would bear nothing but shadows — next images in the 
water — then the stars at night — lastly, the full brightness of 
the Sun. He would learn that it was the Sun which not only 
gave light, but was the cause of varying seasons, growth, and 
all the productions of the visible world. And when his mind 
had been thus opened, he w ould consider himself much to be 
envied for the change, looking back with pity on his com- 
panions still in the cave. b He would think them all miserably 
ignorant, as being conversant not with realities, but only with 
the shadows which passed before their eyes. He would have 
no esteem even for the chosen few in the cave, who were 
honoured by their fellows as having best observed the co- 
existences and sequences among these shadow's, so as to predict 
most exactly how the shadows would appear in future/ More- 
over if, after having become fully accustomed to daylight and 
the contemplation of realities, he were to descend again into 

• Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 5 14-5 15. ovri pA\urra 8<ra rc irpbrtpa avruy 
b Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 515-516. t'Mu ttaX & h a voptfoaBai, koX robrwv 
« Plato, Republic, vii. p. 516 C. bvyar Arena 
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the cave, hi® eyesight would be dim and confused in that com- 
parative darkness ; so that he would not well recognise the 
shadows, and would get into disputes about them with his 
companions. They on their side would deride him as having 
spoilt his sight as well as his judgment, and would point him 
out as an example to deter others from emerging out of the 
cave into daylight . 4 Far from wishing to emerge themselves, 
they would kill, if they could, any one who tried to unchain 
them and assist them in escaping.® 

By this simile (continues Sokrates) I intend to illustrate, 
as far as I can, yet without speaking confidently/ Daylight of 
the relations of the sensible world to the intelligible c?nt^£i 7 
world : the world of transitory shadows, dimly seen ught and 

_ _ • . . .. * , shadows of 

and admitting only opinion, contrasted with that of the cave, 
unchangeable realities steadily contemplated and known, illu- 
minated by the Idea of Good, which is itself visible in the 
background, being the cause both of truth in speculation and 
of rectitude in action . 8 No wonder that the few who can 
asoend into the intelligible region, ayiidst the clear contem- 
plations t>f Truth and Justice per se , are averse to meddle 
again with the miseries of human affairs, and to contend with 
the opinions formed by ordinary men respecting the shadows 
of Justice, the reality of which these ordinary men have never 
seen. There are two causes of temporary confused vision : one, 
when a man moves out of darkness into light — the other 
when he moves out of light into darkness. It is from the 
latter cause that the philosopher suffers when he redescends 
into the obscure cave. h 

The great purpose of education is to turn a man round from 
his natural position at the bottom of this dark cave, Purpose of * 
where he sees nothing but shadows : to fix his eyes ^ oeophlc,a 
in the other direction, and to induce him to ascend round from 

Plato, Republic, vii. p. 517 A. 

V ov ye\u>r* \v xapdaxot teal \ 4 yotro fius facoveiy* 
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clear daylight. Education does ndt, as some 
suppose, either pour knowledge into an empty mind, 
or impart visual power to blind persons. Men have 
eteraai he good eyes, but these eyes are turned in the wrong 
Forms. direction. The clever among them see sharply 
enough what is before them ; but they have nothing before 
them except shadows, and the sharper their vision the more 
mischief they do . 1 What is required is, to turn them round 
and draw them up so as to face the real objects of daylight. 
Their natural eyesight would then suffice to enable them to 
see these objects well. k The task of our education must be, 
to turn round the men of superior natural aptitude, and to 
draw them up into the daylight of realities. Next, whgn they 
shall have become sufficiently initiated in truth and philoso- 
phy, we must not allow them to bury themselves permanently 
in such studies — as they will themselves be but too eager to do. 
We must compel them to come down again into the cave and 
exercise ascendancy among their companions, for whose 
benefit their superior mental condition will thus become 
available . 1 

Coming as they do from the better light, they will, after 
Those who a little temporary perplexity, be able to see the 
dim shadows better than those who have never 
looked at anything else. Having contemplated the 
true and real Forms of the Just, Beautiful, Good — 
they will better appreciate the images of these Forms 
which come and go, pass by and repass in the eave. m 
They will indeed be very reluctant to undertake the 
duties or exercise the powers of government : their 
do tut*. genuine delight is in philosophy; and if left to them- 
selves, they would cultivate nothing else. But such reluc- 
tance is in itself one proof that they are the fittest persons to 
govern. If government be placed in the hands of men eager 
to possess it, there will be others eager to dispossess them, so 
that competition and factions will arise. Those who come 
forward to govern, having no good of their own, and seeking to 

1 Plato, Republic, p. 519 A-B. 
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extract their own good from the exercise of power, are both 
unworthy of trust, and sure to be resisted by opponents of the 
like disposition. The philosopher alone has his own good in 
himself. He enjoys a life better than that of a ruler ; which 
life he is compelled to forego when he accepts power and 
becomes a ruler." 

The main purpose of education, I have said (continues So- 
krates) is, to turn round the faces of the superior studies 
men, and to invite them upwards from darkness to introduction 
light — from the region of perishable shadows to that phy— Anth- 
of imperishable realities . 0 Now what cognitions, awakening 

A # ° power — 

calculated to aid such a purpose, can we find to shock to the 
teach ? Gymnastic, music, the vulgar arts, are all contradiction, 
useful to be taught : but they do not tend to that which we 
are here seeking. Arithmetic does so to a certain extent, if 
properly taught — -which at present it is not / 1 It furnishes a 
stimulus to awaken the dormant intellectual and reflective 
capacity. Among the variety of sensible phenomena, there 
are«some in which the senses yield a. clear and satisfactory 
judgment?, leaving no demand in the mind for anything be- 
yond : there are others in which the senses land us in apparent 
equivocation, puzzle, and contradiction — so that the mind is 
stung by this apparent perplexity, and instigated to find a solu- 
tion by some intellectual effort/ Thus, if we see or feel the 
fingers of our hand, they always appear to the sense, fingers: 
in whatever order or manner they may be looked at, there 
is no contradiction or discrepancy in the judgment of sense. 
But if we see or feel them as great, or small, thick or thin, hard 
or soft, &c., they then appear differently according as they 
are seen or felt in different order or under different circum- 
stances. The same object which now appears great, will at 
another time appear small : it will seem to the sense hard or 
soft, light or heavy, according as it is seen under different 
comparisons and relations . 8 Here then, sense is involved in 
an apparent contradiction, declaring the same object to be 

n Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 520521. p Plato, Republic, vii. p. 521 C. 
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both hard and soft, great and small, light and heavy, &c. 
The mind, painfully confounded by such a contradiction, is 
obliged to invoke intellectual reflection to clear it up. Great 
and small are presented by the sense as inhering in the same 
object. Aure they one thing, or two separate things ? Intel- 
lectual reflection informs us that they are two : enabling us 
to conceive separately two things, which to our sense appeared 
confounded together. Intellectual (or abstract) conception is 
thus developed in our mind, as distinguished from sense, and 
as a refuge from the confusion and difficulties of sense, which 
furnish the stimulus whereby it is awakened . 1 
Now arithmetic, besides its practical usefulness for arrange- 
ments of war, includes difficulties and finishes a 
stimulus of this nature. We see the same thing 
u " both as One and as infinite in multitude : as definite 
and indefinite in number . 11 We can emerge from 
these difficulties only by intellectual and abstract 
up * reflection. It is for this purpose, and not for pur- 

poses of traffic, that t pur intended philosophers must learn 
Arithmetic. Their minds must be raised from the confusion 
of the sensible world to the clear daylight of the intelligible.* 
In teaching Arithmetic, the master sets before his pupils 
numbers in the concrete, that is, embodied in visible and 
tangible objects — so many balls or pebbles. y Each of these 
balls he enumerates as One, though they be unequal in mag- 
nitude, and whatever be the magnitude of each. If you 
remark that the balls are unequal — and that each of them is 
Many as well as One, being divisible into as many parts as 
you please — he will laugh at the objection as irrelevant. He 
will tell you that the units to which his numeration refers 
are each XJnum per se , indivisible and without parts ; and all 
equal among themselves without the least shade of difference. 
He will add that such units cannot be exhibited to the senses, 
but can only be conceived by the intellect : that the balls 
before you are not such units in reality, but serve to suggest 

4 Plato, Republic, Yii. p, 524 B-C. bib rb rrjs ovtrlas bi rriov *lvai ytviauat 
44 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 525 A. l$avMvri,k c. 
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and facilitSte the effort of abstract conception.* In this 
manner arithmetical teaching conducts us to numbers in the 
abstract — to the real, intelligible, indivisible unit — the Unum 
per se. 

Geometrical teaching conducts the mind to the same order 
of contemplations ; leading it away from variable Geometry 
particulars to unchangeable universal Essence. Some mind towards 

• ^ Universal 

persons extol Geometry chiefly on the ground of its Ena. 
usefulness in applications to practice. But this is a mistake: 
its real value is in conducing to knowledge, and to elevated 
contemplations of the mind. It does, however, like Arith- 
metic, yield useful results in practice : and both of them are 
farther yaluable as auxiliaries to other studies. 4 

After Geometry — the measurement of lines and superficial 
areas — the proper immediate sequel is Stereo- Astronomy 
metry, the measurement of solids. But this latter 
is nowhere properly honoured and cultivated; though 
from its intrinsic excellence, it forces its way par- “JSedW 
tialiy even against public neglect and discourage- n 0 ?byc 
ment. b Most persons omit it, and treat Astronomy vation ' 
as if it were the immediate sequel to Geometry : which is a 
mistake, for Astronomy relates to solid bodies in a state of 
rotatory movement, and ought to be preceded by the treat- 
ment of solid bodies generally. 0 Assuming Stereometry, there- 
fore, as if it existed, we proceed to Astronomy. 

Certainly (remarks Glaukon) Astronomy, besides its useful- 
ness in regard to the calendar, and the seasons, must be ad- 
mitted by every one to carry the mind upwards, to the contem- 
plation of things not below but on high. I do not admit this 
at all (replies Sokrates), as Astronomy is now cultivated : at 
least in my sense of the words, looking upwards and looking 
downwards. If a man lies on his back, contemplating the 
ornaments of the ceiling, he may carry his eyes upward, but 
not his mind. d To look upwards, as I understand it, is to 

Plato, Republic, vii. p. 526 A. j p. 6vov 4 y &AA ms 5 * < 
tij fpotTo avrobsS H Bavfxiaioif x*p\ 
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carry the mind away from the contemplation # of sensible 
things, whereof no science is attainable — to the contemplation 
of intelligible things, entities invisible and unchangeable, 
which alone are the objects of science. Observation of the 
stars, such as astronomers now teach, does not fulfil any such 
condition. The heavenly bodies are the most beautiful of all 
visible bodies and the most regular of all visible movements, 
approximating most nearly, though still with a long interval 
of inferiority, to the ideal figures and movements of genuine 
and self-existent Forms — quickness, slowness, number, figure, 
&c., a 3 they are in themselves, not visible to the eye, but con- 
ceivable only by reason and intellect.® The movements of 
the heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest 
to the perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling 
greatly short of them. They are like visible circles or 
triangles drawn by some very exact artist ; which, however 
beautiful as works of art, are far from answering to the con- 
ditions of the idea and its definition, and from exhibiting 
exact equality and proportion/ So about the movements of 
the sun and stars : they are comparatively regular) but they 
are yet bodily and visible, never attaining the perfect same- 
ness and unchangeableness of the intelligible world and its 
forms. We cannot learn truth by observation of phenomena 
constantly fluctuating and varying. We must study astronomy, 
as we do geometry, not by observation, but by mathematical 
theorems and hypotheses : which is a far more arduous task 
than astronomy as taught at present. Only in this way can 
it be made available to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual organ of the mind. g 

In like manner (continues Sokrates), Acoustics or Har- 


monies must be studied, not by the ear, listening to 
drat*wiube “d comparing various sounds, but by the contem- 
the plative intellect, applying arithmetical relations and 
theories/ 


to the region After going through all these different studies, the 
S^ieFonni! student will have his mind elevated so as to perceive 
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the affinity* of method 1 and principle which pervades them 
all. In this state he will be prepared for entering on Dia- 
lectic, which is the final consummation of his intellectual 
career. He will then have ascended from the cave into day- 
light. He will have learnt to see real objects, and ultimately 
the Sun itself, instead of the dim and transitory shadows 
below. He will become qualified to grasp the pure Intelligible 
Form with his pure Intellect alone, without either aid or dis- 
turbance from sense. He will acquire that dialectical discursive 
power which deals exclusively with these Intelligible Forms, 
carrying on ratiocination by means of them only, with no 
reference to sensible objects. He will attain at length the 
last goal of the Dialectician — the contemplation of Bonum 
per se (the highest perfection and elevation of the Intelligible)* 
with Intellect per se in its full purity : the best part of his 
mind will have been raised to the contemplation and know- 
ledge of the best and purest entity . 1 

I know not whether I ought to admit your doctrine, 
Sokrates (observes Glaukon). There are difficulties Question by 
both in admitting and denying it. Hbwever, let us what 
assume it for the present. Your next step must be Power? 

Sokrates da* 

to tell us what is the characteristic function of this ciares that 
Dialectic power — what are its different varieties and answer with 

x certainty, 

ways of proceeding ? I would willingly do so (re- gj^that 
plies Sokrates), but you would not be able to follow could not^oi- 
me. m I would lay before you not merely an image he ***• 
of the truth but the very truth itself ; as it appears to me at 
least, whether I am correct or not — for I ought not to be sure 
of my own correctness. 

But I am sure that the dialectic power is something of the 
nature which I have described. It is the only force 
which can make plain the full truth to students who 
have gone through the preliminary studies that we 
have described. It is the only study which investi- S^entuf 
gates rationally real forms and essences” — what JJuttonof m ’ 

1 Plato, Republic, vii. p. 531 D. 1 forty ityadby a irrtf rtf yotfoc t \dfip, < 
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pure Forme, each thing: is, truly in itself. Other branches of 

and espe- ° ^ .. , 

daily to that study are directed either towards the opinions and 
Form — Good, preferences of men — or towards generation and con- 
bination of particular results — or towards upholding of com- 
binations already produced or naturally springing up : while 
even as to geometry and the other kindred studies, we have 
seen that as to real essence, they have nothing better than 
dreams 0 — and that they cannot see it as it is, so long as they 
take for their principle or point of departure certain assump- 
tions or hypotheses of which they can render no account. 
The principle being thus unknown, and the conclusion as well 
as the intermediate items being spun together out of that 
unknown, how can such a convention deserve the name of 
Science ?p Pursuant to custom, indeed, we call these by the 
name of Sciences. But they deserve no higher title than that 
of Intellectual Cognitions, lower than Science, yet higher than 
mere Opinion. It is the Dialectician alone who discards all 
assumptions, ascending at once to real essence as his principle 
and point of departure:** defining, and discriminating, by appro- 
priate words, each variety of real essence — rendering account 
of it to others — and carrying it safely through the cross- 
examining process of question and answer/ Whoever cannot 
discriminate in this way the Idea or Form of Good from every- 
thing else, will have no proper cognition of Good itself, but 
only, at best, opinions respecting the various shadows of Good. 
Dialectic — the capacity of discriminating real Forms and main- 
taining them in cross-examining dialogue — is thus the coping- 
stone, completion, or consummation, of all the other sciences . 8 
The preliminary sciences must be imparted to our Guardians 
during the earlier years of life, together with such 
tk^. Dliaec ’ an( l mental training as may test their energy 

scale and an( l perseverance of character . 1 After the age of 
twenty, those who have distinguished themselves in 

ns ’ Plato, Republic, vii. p. 534 B. 
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the juvenileistudies and gymnastics, must be placed studieafor 
in a select class of honour above the rest, and must 
be initiated in a synoptic view of the affinity per- w°ards. up 
vading all the separate cognitions which have been imparted 
to them. They must also be introduced to the view of Beal 
Essence and its nature. This is the test of aptitude for 
Dialectics : it is the synoptic view only, which constitutes the 
Dialectician . 11 

In these new studies they will continue until thirty years 
of age : after which a farther selection must be made, of those 
who have most distinguished themselves. The men selected 
will be enrolled in a class of yet higher honour, and will be 
tested by dialectic cross-examination: so that we may dis- 
cover who among them are competent to apprehend true, 
pure, and real Essence, renouncing all visual and sensible 
perceptions.* It is important that such Dialectic exercises 
should be deferred until this advanced age — and not imparted, 
as they are among us at present, to immature youths : who 
abyse the license of interrogation, find all their homegrown 
opinions uncertain, and end by losing all positive convictions.* 
Our students will remain under such dialectic tuition for five 
years, until they are thirty-five years of age : after which they 
must be brought again down into the cave, and constrained to 
acquire practical experience by undertaking military and ad- 
ministrative functions. In such employments they will spend 
fifteen years : during which they will undergo still farther 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they can act up to their pre- 
vious training, in spite of all provocations and temptations.* 
Those who well sustain all these trials will become, at fifty years 
of age, the finished Elders or Chiefs of the Republic. They will 
pass their remaining years partly in philosophical contempla- 
tions, partly in application of philosophy to the regulation of 
the city. It is these Elders whose mental eye will have been 
so trained as to contemplate the Real Essence of Good, and 
to copy it as an archetype in all their ordinances and adminis- 
tration. They will be the Moderators of the city : but they 
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All these 
studies, and 
this educa- 
tion, are 
common to 
females as 
well as 
males. 


First forma- 
tion of the 
Platonic city 
— how 
brought 
about : diffi- 
cult, but not 
impossible. 


will perform this function as a matter of duty and ^necessity — 
not being at all ambitious of it as a matter of honour . 11 

What has here been said about the male guardians and 
philosophers must be understood to apply equally to 
the female. We recognise no difference in this re- 
spect between the two sexes. Those females who have 
gone through the same education and have shown 
themselves capable of enduring the same trials as 
males, will participate, after fifty years of age, in the like philo- 
sophical contemplations, and in superintendence of the city. b 

I have thus shown (Sokrates pursues) how the fundamental 
postulate for our city may be brought about. — That 
philosophers, a single man or a few, shall become 
possessed of supreme rule : being sufficiently exalted 
in character to despise the vulgar gratifications of 
ambition, and to carry out systematically the dic- 
tates of rectitude and justice. The postulate is indeed hard 
to be realised — -yet not impossible . 0 Such philosophical rulers, 
as a means for first introducing their system into a new city, 
will send all the inhabitants above ten years old away into 
the country, reserving only the children, whom they will train 
up in their own peculiar manners and principles. In this way 
the city, according to our scheme, will be first formed : when 
formed, it will itself be happy, and will confer inestimable 
benefit on the nation to which it belongs. d 

Plato thus assumes his city, and the individual man form- 
ing a parallel to his city, to be perfectly well constituted. 
Reason, the higher element, exercises steady controul : the 
lower elements, Energy and Appetite, both acquiesce con- 
tentedly in her right to controul, and obey her orders — the 
former constantly and forwardly — the latter sometimes 
requiring constraint by the strength of the former. 

But even under the best possible administration, the city, 
The city thus though it will last long, will not last for ever. 

formed will u ° 

mrt fortve ? 1 *k^ erna l continuance belongs only to Ens ; every- 
j^timf it thing generated must one day or other be destroyed.® 
wiu begin to The fatal period will at length arrive, when the 
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breed of Guardians will degenerate. A series of degenerate, 
changes for the worse will then commence, whereby degeneracy, 
the Platonic city will pass successively into timocracy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, despotism. The first change will be, that 
the love of individual wealth and landed property will get 
possession of the Guardians : who, having in themselves the 
force of the city, will divide the territory among themselves, 
and reduce the other citizens to dependance and slavery. f 
They will at the same time retain a part of their former 
mental training. They will continue their warlike habits and 
drill : they will be ashamed of their wealth, and will enjoy it 
only in secret : they will repudiate money-getting occupations 
as disgraceful. They will devote themselves to the contests 
of war and political ambition — the rational soul becoming 
subordinate to the energetic and courageous . 6 The system 
which thus obtains footing will be analogous to the Spartan 
and Kretan, which have many admirers . 11 The change in 
individual character will correspond to this change in the 
city. .Reason partially losing its ascendancy, while energy 
and appetite both gain ground — an intermediate character is 
formed in which energy of courage predominates. We have 
the haughty, domineering, contentious, man . 1 

Out of this timocracy, or timarchy, the city will next pass 
into an oligarchy, or government of wealth. The 1>Timocracy 
rich will here govern, to the exclusion of the poor. 

Reason, in the timocracy, was under the dominion 2. ld oug a 
of energy or courage : in the oligarchy, it will be 
under the dominion of appetite. The love of wealth divldual ‘ 
will become predominant, instead of the love of force and 
aggrandisement. Now the love of wealth is distinctly op- 
posed to the love of virtue: virtue and wealth are like 
weights in opposite scales. k The oligarchical city will lose 
all its unity, and will consist of a few rich with a multitude 

f Plato, Republic, viii. p. 547. 551 A. TpoX 6 vr*s els rb vpMev rov 
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of discontented poor ready to rise against them . 1 «'The cha- 
racter of the individual citizen will undergo a modification 
similar to that of the collective city. He will be under the 
rule of appetite : his reason will be only invoked as the ser- 
vant of appetite, to teach him how he may best enrich him- 
self . 111 He will be frugal, — will abstain from all unnecessary 
expenditure, even for generous and liberal purposes — and will 
keep up a fair show of honesty, from the fear of losing what 
he has already got. n 

The oligarchical city will presently be transformed into a 
3 . Demo- democracy, mainly through the abuse and exaggera- 
the°deiSS- tion of its own ruling impulse — the love of wealth, 
dividual. The rulers, anxious to enrich themselves, rather 
encourage than check the extravagance of young spendthrifts, 
to whom they lend money at high interest, or whose property 
they buy on advantageous terms. In this manner there 
arises a class of energetic men, with ruined fortunes and 
habits of indulgence. Such are the adventurers who put 
themselves at the head, of the discontented poor, and over- 
throw the oligarchy . 0 The ruling few being expelled or put 
down, a democracy is established with equal franchise, and 
generally with officers chosen by lot. p 

The characteristic of the democracy is equal freedom and 
open speech to all, with liberty to each man to shape his 
own life as he chooses. Hence there arises a great diversity 
of individual taste and character. Uniformity of pursuit 
or conduct is scarcely enforced : there is little restraint upon 
any one. A man offers himself for office whenever he chooses 
and not unless he chooses. He is at war or at peace, not 
by obedience to any public authority, but according to his 
own individual preference. If he be even condemned by 
a court of justice, he remains in the city careless of the 
sentence, which is never enforced against him. This demo- 
cracy is an equal, agreeable, diversified, society, with little 
or no government : equal in regard to all — to the good, bad, 
and indifferent .* 1 

1 Plato, Republic, viii. p. 552 D-E. Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 555-556. 

m Plato, Republic, viii. p. 553 C. p Plato, Republic, viii. p. 557 A. 
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So too the democratical individual. The son of one among 
these frugal and money-getting oligarchs, departing from the 
habits and disregarding the advice of his father, contracts a 
taste for expensive and varied indulgences. He loses sight 
of the distinction between what is necessary, and what is not 
necessary, in respect to desires and pleasures. If he be of a 
quiet temperament, not quite out of the reach of advice, he 
keeps clear of ruinous excess in any one direction; but he 
gives himself up to a great diversity of successive occupa- 
tions and amusements, passing from one to the other without 
discrimination of good from bad, necessary from unnecessary. 1 * 
His life and character thus becomes an agreeable, uncon- 
strained, changeful, comprehensive, miscellany, like the so- 
ciety to which he belongs . 8 

Democracy, like oligarchy, becomes ultimately subverted 
by an abuse of its own characteristic principle. Pa88age 
Freedom is gradually pushed into extravagance and S^todes- 
excess, while all other considerations are neglected. miter of the 
No obedience is practised: no authority is recog- deepotic clty * 
nised. The son feels himself equal to his father, the disciple 
to his teacher, the metic to the citizen, the wife to her hus- 
band, the slave to his master. Nay, even horses, asses, and 
dogs, go free about, so that they run against you in the road, 
if you do not make way for them . 1 The laws are not obeyed : 
every man is his own master. 

The subversion of such a democracy arises from the men 
who rise to be popular leaders in it : violent, ambitious, ex- 
travagant, men, who gain the favour of the people by dis- 
tributing among them confiscations from the property of the 
rich. The rich, resisting these injustices, become enemies 
to the constitution : the people, in order to put them down, 
range themselves under the banners of the most energetic 
popular leader, who takes advantage of such a position to 
render himself a despot. u He begins his rule by some accept- 
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able measures, sueb as abolition of debts, and assignment of 
lands to the poorer citizens, until he has expelled or destroyed 
the parties opposed to him. He seeks pretences for foreign 
war, in order that the people may stand in need of a leader, 
and may be kept poor by the contributions necessary to 
sustain war. But presently he finds, or suspects, dissatisfac- 
tion among the more liberal spirits. He kills or banishes 
them as enemies : and to ensure the continuance of his rule, 
he is under the necessity of dispatching in like manner every 
citizen prominent either for magnanimity, intelligence, or 
wealth.* Becoming thus odious to all the better citizens, he 
is obliged to seek support by enlisting a guard of mercenary 
foreigners and manumitted slaves. He cannot pay his guards, 
without plundering the temples, extorting perpetual contri- 
butions from the people, and grinding them down by severe 
oppression and suffering. 5 ' Such is the government of the 
despot, which Euripides and other poets employ their genius 
in extolling. 2 

We have now to describe the despotic individual, the pg- 
Despotic in- ra M e l °f the despotised city. As the democratic 
ra^ding r individual arises from the son of an oligarchical 
to that city, citizen departing from the frugality of his father 
and contracting habits of costly indulgence : so the son of 
this democrat will contract desires still more immoderate and 
extravagant than his father, and will thus be put into training 
for the despotic character. He becomes intoxicated by insane 
appetites, which serve as seconds and auxiliaries to one des- 
potic passion or mania, swaying his whole soul. a To gratify 
such desires, he spends all his possessions, and then begins 
to borrow money wherever he can. That resource being ex- 
hausted, he procures additional funds by fraud or extortion ; 
he cheats and ruins his father and mother; he resorts to 
plunder and violence. If such men are only a small minority, 
amidst citizens of better character, they live by committing 
crimes on the smaller scale. But if they are more numerous, 
they set up as a despot the most unprincipled and energetic 

: Plato, Republic, viii. p. 567 B. y E pws rlpawos Mov oin&v 
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of their number, and become his agents for the enslavement 
of their fellow-citizens. b The despotic man passes his life 
always in the company of masters, or instruments, or flat- 
terers : he knows neither freedom nor true friendship — 
nothing but the relation of master and slave. The despot 
is the worst and most unjust of mankind : the longer he 
continues despot, the worse he becomes. 0 

We have thus gone through the four successive deprava- 
tions which our perfect city will undergo — timo- The city ha* 
cracy, oligarchy, democracy, despotism. Step by byTour 88 ^ 
step we have passed from the best to the worst — best to’ worst. 

x , . . Question — 

from one extreme to the other. As is the city, so how are 
is the individual citizen — good or bad: the despotic an<f Misery 

. , . . A apportioned 

city is like the despotic individual, — and so about among them? 
the rest. Now it remains to decide whether in each case hap- 
piness and misery is proportioned to good and evil : whether 
the best is the happiest, the worst the most miserable, — and 
so proportionally about the intermediated On this point 
there is much difference of opinion. 6 . 

If we # look at the condition of the despotised city, it plainly 
exhibits the extreme of misery ; while our model city Miseryofthe 
presents the extreme of happiness. Every one in cit^° ti8ed 
the despotised city is miserable, according to universal admis- 
sion, except the despot himself with his immediate favourites 
and guards. To be sure, in the eyes of superficial observers, the 
despot with these few favourites will appear perfectly happy 
and enviable. But if we penetrate beyond this false exterior 
show, and follow him into his interior, we shall find him too 
not less miserable than those over whom he tyrannises/ 
What is true of the despotised city, is true also of the des- 
potising individual.* The best parts of his mind Supreme 
are under subjection to the worst : the rational mind 3^ 8e 7 i8 °n the 
is trampled down by the appetitive mind, with its 
insane and unsatisfied cravings. He is full of perpetual per- 
turbation, anxiety, and fear ; grief when he fails, repentance 

b Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 574-575. * Plato, Republic, ix. p. 577 C. tV 
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even after he has succeeded. Speaking of his 2 nind as a 
whole, he never does what he really wishes : for the rational 
element, which alone can ensure satisfaction to the whole 
mind, and guide to the attainment of his real wishes, is 
enslaved by furious momentary impulses. 11 The man of 
despotical mind is thus miserable; and most of all miserable, 
the more completely he succeeds in subjugating his fellow- 
citizens and becoming a despot in reality. Knowing himself 
to be hated by every one, he lives in constant fear of enemies 
within as well as enemies without, against whom he can 
obtain support only by courting the vilest of men as par- 
tisans. 1 Though greedy of all sorts of enjoyment, he cannot 
venture to leave his city or visit any of the frequented public 
festivals. He lives indoors like a woman, envying those who 
can go abroad and enjoy these spectacles. 11 He is in reality 
the poorest and most destitute of men, having the most vehe- 
ment desires, which he can never satisfy. 1 Such is the despot 
who, not being master even of himself, becomes master of 
others : in reality, the most wretched of men, though he may 
appear happy to superficial judges who look only at external 
show. m 

Thus then (concludes Sokrat es) we may affirm with con- 
Concluirion — fidence, having reference to the five distinct cities 
city and the above described — (i. The Model-City, regal or aris- 

individual . _ . 1 

correspond- tocratical. 2. limocracy. 3. Oligarchy. 4. Uemo- 

ing to it. are , . _ J . 

tbeha P £ie*t cracy. 5. Despotism) — that the first of these is 
which i« happy, and the last miserable : the three inter- 

farthest re- 1 9 

a“iIthe f SSt me diate cities being more or less happy in the 
miserable of order which they occupy from the first to the last. 
The Just Each of these cities has its parallel in an indi- 
ha“ P y in and visual citizen. The individual citizen corresponding 
j2\w- to the first is happy — he who corresponds to the last 
tetratedby is miserable : and so proportionally for the indivi- 
p^t dual corresponding to the three intermediate cities, 
miserable. jj e - g happy 0 r miserable, in and through himself, 

b Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 577-578. 
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or essentially ; whether he be known to Gods and men or 
not — whatever may be the sentiment entertained of him by 
others . 11 

There are two other lines of argument (continues Sokrates) 
establishing the same conclusion. 

i. We have seen that both the collective city and the 
individual mind are distributed into three portions : other argu- 
Reason, Energrv* Appetite. Each of these portions ing n the P Mme 

. 9 ° i , . , . , conclusion— 

has its own peculiar pleasures and pains, desires and Pleasures of 

* A A . Intelligence 

aversions, beginnings or principles of action : Love ^the^best 
of Knowledge : Love of Honour : Love of Gain. If 
you question men in whom these three varieties of temper 
respectively preponderate, each of them will extol the plea- 
sures of his own department above those belonging to the 
other two. The lover of wealth will declare the pleasures of 
acquisition and appetite to be far greater than those of honour 
or of knowledge : each of the other two will say the same for 
himself, and for the pleasures of his own department. Here 
then the question is opened, Which of the three is in the 
right? • Which of the three varieties of pleasure and modes 
of life is the more honourable or base, the better or worse, 
the more pleasurable or painful ?° By what criterion, or by 
whose judgment, is this question to be decided ? It must be 
decided by experience, intelligence, and rational discourse.? 
Now it is certain that the lover of knowledge, or the philoso- 
pher, has greater experience of all the three varieties of plea- 
sure than is possessed by either of the other two men. He 
must in his younger days have tasted and tried the pleasures 
of both ; but the other two have never tasted his.^ More- 
over, each of the three acquires more or less of honour, if 
he succeeds in his own pursuit: accordingly the pleasures 
belonging to the love of honour are shared, and may be 
appreciated, by the philosopher ; while the* lover of honour 
as such, has no sense for the pleasures of philosophy. In the 
range of personal experience, therefore, the philosopher sur- 
passes the other two : he surpasses them no less in exercised 

■ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 580 D. Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 A. 
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intelligence, and in rational discourse, which is hia own prin- 
cipal instrument/ If wealth and profit furnished the proper 
means of judgment, the money-lover would have been the 
best judge of the three : if honour and victory furnished the 
proper means, we should consult the lover of honour : but 
experience, intelligence, and rational discourse, have been 
shown to be the means — and therefore it is plain that the 
philosopher is a better authority than either of the other two. 
His verdict must be considered as final. He will assuredly 
tell us, that the pleasures belonging to the love of knowledge 
are the greatest : those belonging to the love of honour and 
power the next : those belonging to the love of money and 
to appetite, the least. 8 

2. The second argument, establishing the same conclusion, 
hey are the is as follows : — No pleasures, except those belonging 
ires com- to philosophy or the love of wisdom, are completely 
ijdpure™ 6 true and pure. All the other pleasures are mere 
[pleasure 1 shadowy outlines, looking like pleasure at a dis- 
neutraiity. 11 tance, but not really pleasures when you contem- 

Prevalent _ . . ' , / , . * 

illusions. plate them closely. 1 measure and pain are* two con- 
ditions opposite to each other. Between them both is another 
state, neither one nor the other, called neutrality or indif- 
ference. Now a man who has been sick and is convalescent, 
will tell you that nothing is more pleasurable than being in 
health, but that he did not know what the pleasure of it was, 
until he became sick. So too men in pain affirm that nothing 
is more pleasurable than relief from pain. When a man is 
grieving, it is exemption or indifference, not enjoyment, which 
he extols as the greatest pleasure. Again, when a man has 
been in a state of enjoyment, and the enjoyment ceases, this 
cessation is painful. We thus see that the intermediate state 
— cessation, neutrality, indifference — will be sometimes pain, 
sometimes pleasure, according to circumstances. Now that 
which is neither pleasure nor pain cannot possibly be both. u 

r Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 C-D. , fxoi twv trtHpwv twos &.kt}ko 4 vcu. 
iyot toItov fxd\i<TTa bpyavov. j u Plato, Republic 
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Pleasure is*la positive movement or mutation of the mind : so 
also is pain. Neutrality or indifference is a negative condi- 
tion, intermediate between the two : no movement but absence 
of movement : non-pain, non-pleasure. But non-pain is not 
really pleasure : non-pleasure is not really pain. When there- 
fore neutrality or non-pain, succeeding immediately after pain, 
appears to be a pleasure — this is a mere appearance or illu- 
sion, not a reality. When neutrality or non-pleasure, suc- 
ceeding immediately after pleasure, appears to be pain — this 
also is a mere appearance or illusion, not a reality. There is 
nothing sound or trustworthy in such appearances. Pleasure 
is not cessation of pain, but something essentially different : 
pain is not cessation of pleasure, but something essentially 
different. 

Take, for example, the pleasures of smell, which are true 
and genuine pleasures of great intensity: they Mo8tmen 
spring up instantaneously without presupposing any {Jing JTtrue 
anterior pain — they depart without leaving any sub- 
sequent pain. x These are true and pure pleasures, 
radically 'different from cessation of pain : so also he^t^d 
true and pure pains are different from cessation of depth * 
pleasure. Most of the so-called pleasures, especially the more 
intense, which reach the mind through the body, are in reality 
not pleasures at all, but only cessations or reliefs from pain. 
The same may be said about the pleasures and pains of antici- 
pation belonging to these so-called bodily pleasures.? They 
may be represented by the following simile: — There is in 
nature a real Absolute Up and uppermost point — a real Abso- 
lute Down and lowest point — and a centre between them.* 
A man borne from the lowest point to the centre will think 
himself moving upwards, and will be moving upwards rela- 
tively. If his course be stopped in the centre, he will think 

• 
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himself at the absolute summit — on looking txf the point 
from which he came, and ignorant as he is of anything 
higher. If he be forced to return from the centre to the 
point from whence he came, he will think himself moving 
downwards, and will be really moving downwards, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Such misapprehension arises from his 
not knowing the portion of the Kosmos above the centre—, 
the true and absolute Up or summit. Now the case of 
pleasure and pain is analogous to this. Pain is the absolute 
lowest — Pleasure the absolute highest — non-pleasure, non- 
pain, the centre intermediate between them. But most men 
know nothing of the region above the centre, or the absolute 
highest — the region of true and pure pleasure : thej know 
only the centre and what is below it, or the region of pain. 
When they fall from the centre to the point of pain, they 
conceive the situation truly, and they really are pained : but 
when they rise from the lowest point to the centre, they 
misconceive the change, and imagine themselves to be in a 
process of replenishment and acquisition of pleasure. They 
mistake the painless condition for pleasure, not* knowing 
what true pleasure is : just as a man who has seen only black 
and not white, will fancy, if dun be shown to him, that he is 
looking on white." 

Hunger and thirst are states of emptiness in the body : 
outeStod' ignorance and folly are states of emptiness in the 
more ofreai A hungry man in eating or drinking obtains 

nourishment replenishment: an ignorant man becoming in- 
structed obtains replenishment also. Now replenish- 
ment derived from that which exists more fully and 
fuller piea. p er f ec tly, is truer and more real than replenish- 
ment from that which exists less fully and perfectly. 5 

a Plato, Republic, pp. 584-585. 
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Let us theli compare the food which serves for replenishment 
of the body, with that which serves for replenishment of the 
mind. Which of the two is most existent ? Which of the two 
partakes most of pure essence ? Meat and drink — or true 
opinions, knowledge, intelligence, and virtue ? Which of the 
two exists most perfectly ? That which embraces the true, 
eternal, and unchangeable — and which is itself of similar 
nature ? Or that which embraces the mortal, the transient, 
and the ever variable — being itself of kindred nature ? 
Assuredly the former. It is clear that what is necessary for 
the sustenance of the body partakes less of truth and real 
essence, than what is necessary for the sustenance of the 
mind. The mind is replenished with nourishment more real 
and essential : the body with nourishment less so : the mind 
itself is also more real and essential than the body. The 
mind therefore is more, and more thoroughly, replenished than 
the body. Accordingly, if pleasure consists in being reple- 
nished with what suits its peculiar nature, the mind will enjoy 
more pleasure and truer pleasure than the body. c Those who 
are destitute of intelligence and virtue, passing their lives in 
sensual pursuits, have never tasted any pure or lasting plea- 
sure, nor ever carried their looks upwards to the higher region 
in which alone it resides. Their pleasures, though seeming 
intense, and raising vehement desires in their uninstructed 
minds, are yet only phantoms deriving a semblance of plea- 
sure from contrast with pains : d they are like the phantom of 
Helen, for which (as Stesichorus says) the Greeks and Trojans 
fought so many battles, knowing nothing about the true Helen, 
who was never in Troy. 

The pleasures belonging to the Love of Honour (Energy or 
Passion) are no better than those belonging to the Compariltlve 
Love of Money (Appetite). In so far as the desires 
belonging to both these departments of miAd are 
under the controul of the third or best department 
(Love of Wisdom, or Reason), the nearest approach 
to true pleasure, which it is in the nature of either tcUigen06 ’ 
of them to bestow, will be realised. But in so far as either 

d Plato, Republic, ix. p. 58 6. 

i 2 


c Plato, Republic, ix. p. 585 E. 
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of them throws off the controul of Reason, it will neither ob- 
tain its own truest pleasures, nor allow the other departments 
of mind to obtain theirs.® The desires connected with love, 
and with despotic power, stand out more than the others, as 
recusant to Reason, Law, and Regulation. The kingly and 
moderate desires are most obedient to this authority. The 
lover and the despot, therefore, will enjoy the least pleasure : 
the kingly-minded man will enjoy the most. Of the three 
sorts of pleasure, one true and legitimate, two bastard, the 
despot goes most away from the legitimate, and to the farthest 
limit of the bastard. His condition is the most miserable, 
that of the kingly-minded man is the happiest : between the 
two come the oligarchical and the democratical man. The 
difference between the two extremes is as i : 729/ 

I have thus refuted (continues Sokrates) the case of those 
The just who contend — That the unjust man is a gainer by 

baroyfrom his injustice, provided he could carry it on success- 
He wm look fuRy> and with the reputation of being just. I have 
good orde^of shown that injustice is the greatest possible mischief, 
intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences 
from public and apart from public reputation : inasmuch as it 
cities as now enslaves the better part of the mind to the worse, 
constituted, on fae other hand, is the greatest possible 

good, intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences and 
reputation, because it keeps the worse parts of the mind under 
due controul and subordination to the better. g Vice and in- 


firmity of every kind is pernicious, because it puts the best 
parts of the mind under subjection to the worst. h No success 
in the acquisition of wealth, aggrandisement, or any other 
undue object, can compensate a man for the internal disorder 
which he introduces into his own mind by becoming unjust. 
A well-ordered mind, just and temperate, with the better part 
governing the toorse, is the first of all objects : greater even 
than a healthy, strong, and beautiful body. 1 To put his mind 
into this condition, and to acquire all the knowledge there- 
unto conducing, will be the purpose of a wise man’s life. 


* Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586-587. * Plato, Republic, ix. p. 590 B-C. 

* Plato, Republic, ix. p. 587 E. 1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. cgi B. 

* Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 588-589. 
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Even in the management of his body, he will look not so 
much to the health and strength of his body, as to the har- 
mony and fit regulation of his mind. In the acquisition of 
money, he will keep the same end in view : he will not be 
tempted by the admiration and envy of people around him to 
seek great wealth, which will disturb the mental polity within 
him : k he will, on the other hand, avoid depressing poverty, 
which might produce the same effect. He will take as little 
part as possible in public life, and will aspire to no political 
honours, in cities as at present constituted — nor in any other 
than the model-city which we have described. 1 

The tenth and last book of the Kepublic commences with 
an argument of considerable length, repeating and Tenth Book 
confirming by farther reasons the sentence of expul- the poets is 
sion which Plato had already pronounced against Mischiefoof 
the poets in his second and third books." 1 The generally^ 
Platonic Sokrates here not only animadverts upon imitation 

J 1 m from imita- 

poetry, but extends his disapprobation to other imi- tion * 
tajive arts, such as painting. He attacks the process of 
imitation generally, as false and deceptive ; pleasing to igno- 
rant people, but perverting their minds by phantasms which 
they mistake for realities. The work of the imitator is not 
merely not reality, but is removed from it by two degrees. 
What is real is the Form or Idea : the one conceived object 
denoted by each appellative name common to many particu- 
lars. There is one Form or Idea, and only one, known by the 
name of Bed ; another by the name of Table." When the 
carpenter constructs a bed or a table, he fixes his contempla- 
tion on this Form or Idea, and tr,22 * **. ****** & What he 
constructs, however, is not the true, real, existent, table, which 

k Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 D. 1 imply that his opinions adverse to 
koI t bv ty kov rod ic\4idovs ovk , barKyr- | poetry had been attacked and required 
inr b tov rwv rroW&v fxaxa defence. 

Kcuca Plato, Republic, x. p. 596 A-B. 
{wv — ’AAA* kxo&kixwv ye, irpbs rt)v 
' avr<p ico\iTtlat'> koI (pv\drro>v fx4i n 

rwv y dp xo6 t 1 tv ckcuttov eldtOafiev ri$*a6at 

ovarlas fj Si* o\iy6rrfra , oSrtv . xepl etcaerra rd xokXd, ots rainbv Svopua 

trpoaB^trtt kcl 1 avakwcru over las , 4xup4pofxev — 6w/xev Stf teal vvv Sri 

fiovkei ra>v xoM&v oloVy et $4\ets iroA- 
1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. \al xov clan kKivoi real rpdxe(ai — *AAA* 

m Plato, Republio, x/’ , _ ye xov xepl ravra rd erieei 

language here used by Plato seems to J " pda St rpaxdfys. 
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alone exists in nature, and may be presumed to be made by 
the Gods 0 — but a something like the real existent table : not 
true Ens, but only quasi-Ens : p dim and indistinct, as com- 
pared with the truth, and standing far off from the truth. 
Next to the carpenter comes the painter, who copies not the 
real existent table, but the copy of that table made by the 
carpenter. The painter fixes his contemplation upon it, not 
as it really exists, but simply as it appears : he copies an 
appearance or phantasm, not a reality. Thus the table will 
have a different appearance, according as you look at it from 
near or far — from one side or the other: yet in reality it 
never differs from itself. It is one of these appearances that 
the painter copies, not the reality itself. He can in like 
manner paint anything and everything, since he hardly 
touches anything at all — and nothing whatever except in 
appearance. He can paint all sorts of craftsmen and their 
works — carpenters, shoemakers, &c. — without knowledge of 
any one of their arts/ 

The like is true also of the poets. Homer and the trage- 
cennure of dians give us talk and affirmations about everything : 
i» falsely ex- government, legislation, war, medicine, husbandry, 
catorofthe the character and proceedings of the Gods, the 

Hellenic ... , . . * o n 

wttft habits and training ot men, &c. borne persons even 
poet* only extol Homer as the great educator of the Hellenic 
hearers. world, whose poems we ought to learn by heart as 
guides for education and administration/ But Homer, Hesiod, 
and the other poets, had no real knowledge of the multifarious 
matters which they profess to describe. These poets know 
nothing except about appearances, and will describe only 
appearances, to the satisfaction of the ignorant multitude . 8 
The representations of the painter, reproducing only the ap- 
pearances to sense, will be constantly fallacious and deceptive, 
requiring to be corrected by measuring, weighing, counting — 
which are processes belonging to Reason/ The lower and the 

° Plato, Republic, x. p. 597 B-D. r Plato, Republic, p. 606 E. 
fita piy v t ~ • Plato, Republic, x. pp. 600-601 C. 

hr, i» iyfy r . . rw ph> tvros ovbby lirdtci, rov 81 (pauvo- 

V Plato, Republic, x. p. 597 A. obn ^itvov. P. 602 B. oLov <paiy§rcu 
by rb by *ou>7, dXAd rt rotovroy otov rb thou rois iroAAois r« Kcd 
ly, by oti. rovro w 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 B-C. Plato, Republic, x. pp. 602-603. 
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higher parts of the mind are here at variance; and the 
painter addresses himself to the lower, supplying falsehood as 
if it were truth. The painter does this through the eye, the 
poet through the ear. u 

In the various acts and situations of life a man is full of 
contradictions. He is swayed by manifold impulses, Thejwet 
often directly contradicting each other. Hence we peals to er 

" tions — Mia - 

have affirmed that there are in his mind two distinct chief of such 

. . eloquent ap- 

prmciples, one contradicting the other : the emo- 

tional and the rational.* When a man suffers mis- rational go- 
vernment of 

fortune, emotion prompts him to indulge in extreme the mind, 
grief, and to abandon himself like a child to the momentary 
tide. Reason, on the contrary, exhorts him to resist, and to 
exert himself immediately in counsel to rectify or alleviate 
what has happened, adapting his conduct as well as he can to 
the actual throw of the dice which has befallen him.? Now it 
is these vehement bursts of emotion which lend themselves 
most effectively to the genius of the poet, and which he must 
wqrk up to please the multitude in the theatre : the state of 
rational «elf-command can hardly be described so as to touch 
their feelings. We see thus that the poet, like the painter, 
addresses himself to the lower department of the mind, 
exalting the emotional into preponderance over the rational — 
the foolish over the wise — the false over the true.* He 
introduces bad government into the mind, giving to pleasure 
and pain the sceptre over reason. Hence we cannot tolerate 
the poet, in spite of all his sweets and captivations. We can 
only permit him to compose hymns for the Gods and enco- 
miums for good men. a 

This quarrel between philosophy and poetry (continues the 


u Plato, Republic, x, p. 603 B, 

* Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 C. 

ivavTiwfxdrwy yi- 

v tp\ rb a brb } 8 Jo t ivi (pafxtv 

avrcp kvaryKCUQV clvcu. 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 604. T<f> 
« Uadcu rr*p\ rb ycyovbs, teal &crirtp 
dv 

r& iaisrov vpdyfxa ra t 5irp 6 
\dy os euptt f&tKrurr* hv 


fltVOVS TOli n 

rpl&civ, &C. 

* Plato, Republic, x. p. 605. 

* Plato, Republic, x. pp. 605-606 

607. t by 

Tokirelay iZiq, hedurrov rj 

— e i 

<roi 

&Mt\ v 6 fjLQV T€ Kcd 

tow Koiyy del idfarros that 0(Ar(<rrou 
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Ancient 
quarrel be- 
tween philo- 
sophy and 
poetry— 
Plato fights 
for philoso- 
phy, though 
his feelings 
are strongly 
enlisted for 
poetry. 


Platonic Sokrates) is of ancient date. 6 I myseif am very 
sensible to the charms of poetry, especially that of 
Homer. I should be delighted if a case could be 
made out to justify me in admitting it into our city. 
But I cannot betray the cause of what seems to me 
truth. We must resist our sympathies and prefer- 
ences, when they are incompatible with the right 
government of the mind. c 
To maintain the right government and good condition of 
immortality the soul or mind, is the first of all considerations : 
iaraSand and will be seen yet farther to be such, when we 
argument— consider that it is immortal and imperishable. Of 

Total p nm . _ # 1 

urofsouhi this Plato proceeds to give a proof/ concluding with 
a mythical sketch of the destiny of the soul after 
death. The soul being immortal (he says), the total number 
of souls is and always has been the same — neither increasing 
nor diminishing. 6 

I have proved (the Platonic Sokrates concludes) in the 
Recapituia- preceding discourse, that Justice is better, in itself 
Ju«t Man and intrinsically, than Injustice, quite apart from 
happy, both consequences in the way of reward and honour : that 

from his jus- A . 

hT ^L from a man * or sa ^ :e k 18 own happiness ought to be 
here 11 2id both J us ^ w hatever may be thought of him by Gods or 
hereafter. men — even though he possessed the magic ring of 
Gyges. Having proved this, and having made out the in- 
trinsic superiority of justice to injustice, we may now take in 
the natural consequences and collateral bearings of both. 
We have hitherto reasoned upon the hypothesis that the just 
man was mistaken for unjust, and treated accordingly — that 
the unjust man found means to pass himself off for just, and 
to attract to himself the esteem and the rewards of justice/ 
But this hypothesis concedes too much, and we must now 
take back the concession. The just man will be happier than 
the unjust, not simply from the intrinsic working of justice on 
his own mind, but also from the exterior consequences of 
justice. He will be favoured and rewarded both by Gods and 


b Plato, Republic, x. p. 607 B. d Plato, Republic, x. pp. 609-610. 

xaKcud rts Bia^opd ipL\o<ro<pltf, r t teal e Plato, Republic, x. p. 61 1 A. 

itonfTittp. f Plato, Republio, x. p. 612 B-C. 

Plato, Republic, x. pp. 607-608. 
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men. Though he may be in poverty, sickness, or any other 
apparent state of evil, he may be assured that the Gods will 
compensate him for it by happiness either in life or after 
death.* And men too, though they may for a time be 
mistaken about the just and the unjust character, will at last 
come to a right estimation of both. The just man will finally 
receive honour, reward, and power, from his fellow-citizens : 
the unjust man will be finally degraded and punished by 
them. h And after death, the reward of the just man, as well 
as the punishment of the unjust, will be far greater than 
even during life. 

This latter position is illustrated at some length by the 
mythe with which the Republic concludes, describing the 
realm of Hades, with the posthumous condition and treat- 
ment of the departed souls. 

* Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. h Plato, Republic, x. p.613 C-D. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

REPUBLIC — REMARKS ON ITS MAIN THESIS. 

The preceding Chapter has described, in concise abstract, 
summary of that splendid monument of Plato’s genius, which 
Saptor^ 118 passes under the name of the noAtrf/a or Republic. 
It is undoubtedly the grandest of all his compositions ; includ- 
ing in itself all his different points of excellence. In the 
first Boot, we have a subtle specimen of negative Dialectic, — 
of the Sokratic cross-examination or Elenchus. In the second 
Book, we find two examples of continuous or Ciceronian 
pleading (like that ascribed to Protagoras in the dialogue 
called by his name), which are surpassed by nothing in 
ancient literature, for acuteness and ability in the statement 
of a case. Next, we are introduced to Plato’s most subljmo 
effort of constructive ingenuity, in putting together both the 
individual man and the collective City : together with more 
information (imperfect as it is even here) about his Dialectic 
or Philosophy, than any other dialogue furnishes. The ninth 
Book exhibits his attempts to make good his own thesis 
against the case set forth in his own antecedent counter- 
pleadings. The last Book concludes with a highly poetical 
mythe, embodying a Nt»cuta shaped after his own fancy, — and 
the outline of cosmical agencies afterwards developed, though 
with many differences, in the Timaeus. The brilliancy of the 
Republic will appear all the more conspicuous, when we come 
to compare it with Plato’s two posterior compositions : with the 
Pythagorean mysticism and theology of the Timaeus — or with 
the severeand dictatorial solemnity of the Treatise De Legibus. 

The title borne by this dialogue — the Republic or Polity — 
Title of the whether affixed by Plato himself or not, dates at 
d ate, least from his immediate disciples, Aristotle among 
partial indi- them.® This title hardly presents a clear idea either 

CAtloo of ita * 

contents. of its proclaimed purpose or of its total contents. 

• See Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum Staat, p. 63 eeq ; Stallbaum, Proleg. 
p. lviii. eeq. 
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The larger portion of the treatise is doubtless employed in 
expounding the generation of a commonwealth generally : 
from whence the author passes insensibly to the delineation 
of a Model-Commonwealth — enumerating the conditions of 
aptitude for its governors and guardian-soldiers, estimating 
the obstacles which prevent it from appearing in the full type 
of goodness — and pointing out the steps whereby, even if 
fully realised, it is likely to be brought to perversion and 
degeneracy. Nevertheless the avowed purpose of the treatise 
is, not to depict the ideal of a commonwealth, but to solve 
the questions, What is J ustice ? What is Injustice ? Does 
Justice, in itself and by its own intrinsic working, make the 
just man happy, apart from all consequences, even though he 
is not known to be just, and is even treated as unjust, either 
by Gods or men ? Does Injustice, under the like hypothesis, 
(t. e. leaving out all consideration of consequences either from 
Gods or from men), make the unjust man miserable? The 
reasonings respecting the best polity, are means to this end — 
intermediate steps to the settlement of this problem. We 
must recollect that Plato insists strongly on the parallelism 
between the individual and the state : he talks of “ the polity” 
or Republic in each mans mind, as of that in the entire city. b 

The Republic, or Commonwealth, is introduced by Plato 
as being the individual man “ writ large,” and there- 
fore more clearly discernible and legible to an ob- 
server. 0 To illustrate the individual man, he begins J£e 
by describing (to use Hobbes’s language) the great duaL 
Leviathan called a “ Commonwealth or State, in Latin Civitas, 
which is but an artificial man, though of greater stature and 
strength than the natural, for whose protection and defence 
it was intended.” d He pursues in much detail this parallel 
between the individual and the commonwealth, as well as 

b Plato, Repub. ix. p. 591 E. Moles worth’s ed.) # Hobbes says: — 

ftktnw tr pbs tJjv iv auT<$ iroAv “ The only way to erect such a 00m- 

x. p. 608. irepl ttjs tv avry mon power as may be able to defend 

Mt 6 n y &c. men from the invasion of foreigners 

c Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 D. and the injury of one another, is to 
'* New presbyter is but old priest writ Urge." oonfer all their power and strength 
—(Milton.) upon one man or one assembly of men, 

d This is the language of Hobbes, that may reduce all their wills by 
Preface to the Leviathan. In the same plurality of voioes to one will : which 
treatise (Part ii. oh. 17, pp. 157-158, is as much as to say, to appoint one 
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between the component parts and forces of the orfe, and those 
of the other. The perfection of the commonwealth (he repre- 
sents) consists in its being One ; e an integer or unit, of which 
the constituent individuals are merely functions, each having 
only a fractional, dependant, relative existence. As the com- 
monwealth is an individual on a large scale, so the individual 
is a commonwealth on a small scale ; in which the constituent 
fractions, Reason, — Energy or Courage, — and many-headed 
Appetite, — act each for itself and oppose each other. It is 
the tendency of Plato’s imagination to bestow vivid reality 
on abstractions, and to reason upon metaphorical analogy as 
if it were close parallelism. His language exaggerates both 
the unity of the commonwealth, and the partibility of the 
individual, in illustrating the one by comparison with the 
other. The commonwealth is treated as capable of happiness 
or misery as an entire Person, apart from its component 
individuals: 1 while on the other hand, Reason, Energy, Ap- 
petite, are described as distinct and conflicting Persons, packed 
up in the same wrapper and therefore looking like One from 
the outside, yet really distinct, each acting and suffering by 
and for itself : like the charioteer and his two horses, which 
form the conspicuous metaphor in the Phiedrus.* We are 
thus told, that though the man is apparently One, he is in 
reality Many or multipartite : though the perfect Common- 
wealth is apparently Many, it is in reality One. 

Of the parts composing a man, as well as of the parts Corn- 
Each of them posing a commonwealth, some are better, others 
posed of puta worse. A few are good and excellent ; the greater 
function, arid number are low and bad ; while there are interme- 
mertt!** 1 in diate gradations between the two. The perfection 
of a commonwealth, and the perfection of an individual man, 
is attained when each part performs its own appropriate 
function and no more, — not interfering with the rest. In 

man or assembly of men to bear their tion of that great Leviathan,” &c. 
person. This is more than consent or ® Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423. 

concord : it is a real unity of them all 1 Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 

in one and the same person , made by ft Plato, Republic, ix. p. 588, x. p. 
covenant of every man with every man. 604, iv. pp. 436-441. 

This done, the multitude so united in 
one person is called a Commonwealth, 
in Latin Civitaa. This is the genera- 
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the commoflwealth there are a small number of wise Elders 
or philosophers, whose appropriate function it is to look out 
for the good or happiness of the whole ; and to controul the 
ordinary commonplace multitude, with a view to that end. 
Each of the multitude has his own special duty or aptitude, 
to which he confines himself, and which he executes in subor- 
dination to the wise or governing Few. And to ensure such 
subordination, there are an intermediate number of trained, 
or disciplined Guardians ; who employ their force under the 
orders of the ruling Few, to controul the multitude within, 
as well as to repel enemies without. So too in the perfect 
man, Reason is the small but excellent organ whose appro- 
priate function is, to controul the multitude of desires and to 
watch over the good of the whole : the function of Energy or 
Courage is, while itself obeying the Reason, to assist Reason 
in maintaining this controul over the Desires : the function of 
each several desire is to obey, pursuing its own special end in 
due harmony with the rest. 

The End to be accomplished, and with reference to which 
Plato tests the perfection of the means, is, the hap- End proposed 
piness of the entire commonwealth, — the happiness H J app?nSw of 
of the entire individual man. In order to be happy, wealth. Hap- 
a commonwealth or an individual man must be at Individual, 
once wise, brave, temperate, just. There is how- happiness, 
ever this difference between the four qualities. Though all 
four are essential, yet wisdom and bravery belong only to 
separate fractions of the commonwealth and separate fractions 
of the individual: while justice and temperance belong equally 
to all the fractions of the commonwealth and all the fractions 
of the individual. In the perfect commonwealth, Wisdom or 
Reason is found only in the One or Few Ruling Elders : — 
Energy or Courage only in the Soldiers or Guardians : but 
Elders, Guardians, and the working multitude® alike exhibit 
Justice and Temperance. All are just, inasmuch as each 
performs his appropriate business : all are temperate, inas- 
much as all agree in recognising what is the appropriate 
business of each fraction — that of the Elders is, to rule — that 
of the others is, to obey. So too the individual : he is wise 
only in his Reason, brave only in his Energy or Courage : 
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but he is just and temperate in his Reason, CSurage, and 
Appetites alike — each of these fractions acting in its own 
sphere under proper relations to the rest. In fact, according 
to the definitions given by Plato in the Republic, justice and 
temperance are scarce at all distinguishable from each other — 
and must at any rate be inseparable. 

Now in regard to the definition here given by Plato of 
Peculiar Justice, which is the avowed object of his Treatise, 
tieetakeiu 18 ” we ma Y h*st remark that it is altogether peculiar 
by piato. ^ p} a fa> . an d that if we reason about Justice in the 
Platonic sense, we must take care not to affirm of it pre- 
dicates which might be true in a more usual acceptation of 
the word. Next, that even adopting Plato’s own meaning of 
Justice, it does not answer the purpose for which he produces 
it — viz. : to provide reply to the objections, and solution for 
the difficulties, which he had himself placed in the mouths of 
Glaukon and Adeimantus. 


These two speakers (in the second Book) have advanced 
Pleadings of the position (which they affirm to be held by every 
u ° n “ one, past and present) — That justice is a good thing 
or a cause of happiness to the just agent — not in itself or 
separately, since the performance of just acts is more or less 
onerous and sometimes painful, presenting itself in the aspect 
of an obligation, but — because of its consequences, as being 
indispensable to procure for him some ulterior good, such as 
esteem and just treatment from others. Sokrates on the 
other hand declares justice to be good, or a cause of happiness, 
to the just agent, most of all in itself — but also, additionally, 
in its consequences : and injustice to be bad, or a cause of 
misery to the unjust agent, on both grounds also. 

Suppose (we have seen it urged by Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus) that a man is just, but is mis-esteemed by the society 
among whom *he lives, and believed to be unjust. He will 
certainly be hated and ill-used by others, and may be ill- 
used to the greatest possible extent — impoverishment, scourg- 
ing, torture, crucifixion. Again, suppose a man to be unjust, 
but to be in like manner misconceived, and treated as if he 
were just. He will receive from others golden opinions, just 
dealing, and goodwill, producing to him comfortable conse- 
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quences : ahd he will obtain, besides, the profits of injustice. 
Evidently, under these supposed circumstances, the just man 
will be miserable, in spite of his justice : the unjust man will, 
to say the least, be' the happier of the two. 

Moreover (so argues Glaukon), all fathers exhort their sons 
to be just, and forbid them to be unjust, admitting that justice 
is a troublesome obligation, but insisting upon it as indis- 
pensable to avert evil consequences and procure good. So 
also poets and teachers. All of them assume that justice is 
not inviting for itself, but only by reason of its consequences : 
and that injustice is in itself easy and inviting, were it not 
for mischievous consequences and penalties more than coun- 
tervailing the temptation. All of them either anticipate, or 
seek to provide, penalties to be inflicted in case the agent 
commits injustice, and not to be inflicted if he continues just: 
so that the treatment which he receives afterwards shall be 
favourable or severe, conditional upon his own conduct. 
Such treatment may emanate either from Gods or from men: 
but, in either case, it is assumed that the agent shall be 
known, or shall seem, to be what he really is : that the un- 
just agent sh£ll seem, or be known, to be unjust — and that 
the just shall seem also to be what he is. 

It is against this doctrine that the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Republic professes to contend. To refute it, he ^ argu 
sets forth his own explanation, wherein justice con- Sey^nToiS* 
sists. How far, or with what qualifications, the ven^dbVthe 
Sophists inculcated the doctrine (as various com- ^rethew? 
’mentators tell us) we do not know. But Plato 
himself informs us that it was current and received PUt0 * 
in society, before Protagoras and Prodikus were bom : taught 
by parents to their children, and by poets in their composi- 
tions generally circulated . 11 Moreover, Sokrates himself (in 
the Platonic Apology) recommends virtue on* the ground of 
its remunerative consequences to the agent, in the shape of 
wealth and other good things ; 1 Again, the Xenophontic 


j* Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 363-364. 

Plato, Apolog. Sokrat, p. 30 B. 
\(ywv Sr 1 qvk 4i 

T&AAa kyadk rots iutiptfarois tea) IBI a 
feat ? ' T 


Xenophon in the Cyropiedia puts 
the following language into the mouth 
of the hero Cyrus, in addressing his 
j offloers (Cyrop. L 5, 9). Kalrot fyayt 
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Sokrates, as well as Xenophon himself, agree ifi the same 
general doctrine : presenting virtue as laborious and trouble- 
some in itself, but as being fully requited by its remunerative 
consequences in the form of esteem and honour, to the attain- 
ment of which it is indispensable. In the memorable Choice 
of Herakles, that youth is represented as choosing a life of 
toil and painful self-denial, crowned ultimately by the attain- 
ment of honourable and beneficial results — in preference to a 
life of easy and inactive enjoyments 

We see thus that the doctrine which the Platonic Sokrates 
impugns in the Republic, is countenanced elsewhere by So- 
kratic authority. It is, in my judgment, more true than that 
which he opposes to it. The exhortations and orders of parents 
to their children, which he condemns — were founded upon 
views of fact and reality more correct than those which the 
Sokrates of the Republic would substitute in place of them. 

Let us note the sentiment in which Plato’s creed here ori- 
Argmnent of gi nates - He desires, above everything, to stand for- 
wfS^Sem. war d as the champion and panegyrist of justice-*- as 
tawh“h n u the enemy and denouncer of injustice. To praise 
justice, not in itself, but for its consequences — and 
on justice. ^ tq ame injustice in like manner — appears to him 
disparaging and insulting to justice . 1 He is not satisfied with 
showing that the just man benefits others by his justice, and 
that the unjust man hurts others by his injustice : he admits 
nothing into his calculation, except happiness or misery to 


oTr« rwv xapavrlfea rfiovwv h 
oi/x Xva fiT? 5 nroT€ tb<Pf>avdu>ai 9 tovto 
xpdTTovcriv 9 &AA’ ra6rr}U r^y 

(is rby four a 

€v<ppayovfM€yoi t ofrrw xapa/TKcvd- 
, &C. 

The love of praise is represented as 
the prominent motive of Cyrus to the 
practice of virtue (1. 5, 12, i. 2, 1). 

Compare also Xenophon, Cyrop®d. 
ii 3, 5-15, vii. 5, 82, and Xenophon, 
Economic, xiv. 5-9 ; Xenophon, De 
Venatione, xii. 15-19. 

k Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 1, 19-20. 
Ac. We read in the * Works and Days ’ 
of Hesiod, 287 : — 

fUrroi kok 6 tt)tol kcu XhaZov ttrri v 

Ms, 

yvdi j 


8* /cal 6 pdtos 61 puts 
Kal rpfix v * roxpuno/r M)y 8‘ its 
8* 

iovcra. 

It is remarkable that while the 
Xenophontic Sokrates cites these 
verses from Hesiod as illustrating and 
enforcing the drift of his exhortation, 
the Platonic Sokrates cites them as 
misleading, and as a specimen of the 
hurtful errors instilled by the poets 
(Republic, ii. p. 364 D). 

1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 B. 
ykp pd) 06T tier toy -f *apayty6~ 
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the agent himself : and happiness, moreover, inherent in the 
process of just behaviour — misery inherent in the process of 
unjust behaviour — whatever be the treatment which the agent 
may receive from either Gods or men. Justice per se (affirms 
Plato) is the cause of happiness to the just agent, absolutely 
and unconditionally ; injustice, in like manner, of misery to 
the unjust — quand meme — whatever the consequences may be 
either from men or Gods. This is the extreme strain of pane- 
gyric suggested by Plato’s feeling, and announced as a con- 
clusion substantiated by his reasons. Nothing more thorough- 
going can be advanced in eulogy of justice. “Neither the 
eastern star nor the western star is so admirable” — to borrow 
a phrase from Aristotle ." 1 

Plato is here the first proclaimer of the doctrine afterwards 
so much insisted on by the Stoics — the all-sufficiency of virtue 
to the happiness of the virtuous agent, whatever may be his 
fate in other respects — without requiring any farther condi- 
tions or adjuncts. It will be seen that Plato maintains this 
thejis w ith reference to the terms justice and its opposite in- 
justice ; sometimes (though not often) using the general term 
virtue or wisdom, which was the ordinary term with the Stoics 
afterwards. 

The ambiguous meaning of the word justice is known to 
Plato himself (as it is also to Aristotle). One pro- Different 
fessed purpose of the dialogue called the Republic is S^tdi ? 8 
to remove such ambiguity. Apart from the many sense, 
other differences of meaning (arising from dissentient senti- 
ments of different men and different ages), there is one dupli- 
city of meaning which Aristotle particularly dwells upon . 11 

“ Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. v. i, 1129, ( in the first book of the Republic, 
b. 28. ou0* Havfpos, ovt? t<pos outw j Compare also Aristotle's Ethica 
9 avfxaa-T 6 s. j Magna, i. 34, p. 1193, b. 19, where the 

n Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. v. 2,1129, | Bame explanation of justice is given : 
ft* 25. foiKt ir\(ot/axws \fyta 0 o u 77 also p. 1 1 94, a. 7, ^iere the Republic 

1 ical v & 8 itc(a . — also 1 1 30 , a. 3. \ of Plato is cited, and the principle of 
rb avrb rovro ical a\\ 6 rpiov reciprocity, as laid down at the end of 

± * ' - - 1 the second book of the Republic, is 

repeated. We read in a fragment of 
the lost treatise of Cicero, De Re- 
. Koivip. public^ (iii. 0, 7): — “Justitia foras 

This proposition — that justice is &A- spectat, et projecta tota est atque 
\ 6 rpiov 4 yadbv — is the very proposition eminet. — Quae virtue, prater cseteras, 
which Thrasymachus is introduced as tota se ad alienas porrigit utilitates 
affirming and Sokrates as combating, 1 atque explieat.” 

VOL. III. 
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In the stricter and narrower sense, justice comprehends only 
those obligations which each individual agent owes to others, 
and for the omission of which he becomes punishable as un- 
just — though the performance of them, under ordinary circum- 
stances, carries little positive merit : in another and a larger 
sense, justice comprehends these and a great deal more, be- 
coming co-extensive with wise, virtuous, and meritorious cha- 
racter generally. The narrower sense is that which is in 
more common use ; and it is that which Plato assumes pro- 
visionally when he puts forward the case of opponents in the 
speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus. But when he comes 
to set forth his own explanation, and to draw up his own case, 
we see that he uses the term justice in its larger sense, as the 
condition of a mind perfectly well-balanced and well-regu- 
lated : as if a man could not be just, without being at the 
same time wise, courageous, and temperate. The just man 
described in the counter-pleadings of Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus, would be a person like the Athenian Aristeides: the 
unjust man whom they contrast with him, would be one, who 
maltreats, plunders, or deceives others, or usurps power over 
them. But the just man, when Sokrates replies to them and 
unfolds his own thesis, is made to include a great deal more : 
he is a person in whose mind each of the three constituent 
elements is in proper relation of controul or obedience to the 
others, so that the whole mind is perfect : a person whose 
Beason, being illuminated by contemplation of the Universals 
or self-existent Ideas of Goodness, J ustice, Virtue, has become 
qualified to exercise controul over the two inferior elements: 
one of which (Energy) is its willing subordinate and auxi- 
liary — while the lowest of the three (Appetite) is kept in 
regulation by the joint action of the two. The just man, so 
described, becomes identical with the time philosopher : no 
man who is nfit a philosopher can be just . 0 Aristeides would 
not at all correspond to the Platonic ideal of justice. He 
would be a stranger to the pleasure extolled by Plato as the 

° This is the same distinction as word. Aristeides was an IMttjs. The 
that drawn by Epiktetus between the \ Greek word Itiidnris, designating tho 
duxS&ofos and the ISubrns (Arrian, | ordinary average citizen, as distiu- 
Epiktet. iii. 19). An IBiwttj! may be gnished from any special or profes- 
just in the ordinary meaning of the j sional training, is highly convenient. 
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exclusive privilege of the just and virtuous — the pleasure of 
contemplating universal Ideas and acquiring extended know- 
ledge . 15 

The Platonic conception of Justice or Virtue on the one 
side, and of Injustice or Vice on the other, is self- pimo'b sense 
regarding and prudential. Justice is in the mind a Justice ©r 
condition analogous to good health and strength in regarding, 
the body — {mens sana in cor pore sano) — Injustice is a condi- 
tion analogous to sickness, corruption, impotence, in the 
body. 1 * The body is healthy, when each of its constituent 
parts performs its appropriate function: it is unhealthy, when 
there is failure in this respect, either defective working of any 
part, or interference of one part with the rest. So too in the 
just mind, each of its tripartite constituents performs its ap- 
propriate function — the rational mind directing and con- 
trouling, the energetic and appetitive minds obeying such 
controul. In the unjust mind, the case is opposite : Reason 
exercises no supremacy : Passion and Appetite, acting each 
for itself, are disorderly, reckless, exorbitant. To possess a 
healthy body is desirable for its consequences as a means to- 
wards other constituents of happiness ; but it is still more 
desirable in itself, as an essential element of happiness per se , 
i. e. the negation of sickness, which would of itself make us 
miserable. On the other hand, an unhealthy or corrupt body 
is miserable by reason of its consequences, but still more 
miserable per se, even apart from consequences. In like 
manner, the just mind blesses the possessor twice : first and 
chiefly, as bringing to him happiness in itself — next also, as it 
leads to ulterior happy results : r the unjust mind is a curse to its 
possessor in itself, and apart from results — though it also leads 
to ulterior results which render it still more a curse to him. 

This theory respecting justice and injustice was first intro- 
duced into ethical speculation by Plato. He tells us himself 
(throughout the speeches ascribed to Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus), that no one before him had announced it : that all 

Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 446-447. Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 D. 
tow 6 yros Stas, otay — ! 

7€7«wo$eu irA^y r<$ , & rmv re 

'“ w rf' &r* avr&r cyctca &(ta 

Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B, iv. 
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with one accord 8 — both the poets in addressing &n audience, 
and private citizens in exhorting their children — inculcated a 
different doctrine, enforcing justice as an onerous duty, and 
not as a self-recommending process : that he was the first 
who extolled justice in itself, as conferring happiness on the 
just agent, apart from all reciprocity or recognition either by 
men or Gods — and the first who condemned injustice in itself, 
as inflicting misery on the unjust agent, independent of any 
recognition by others. Here then we have the first introduc- 
tion of this theory into ethical speculation. Injustice is an in- 
ternal taint, corruption of mind, which (like bad bodily health) 
is in itself misery to the agent, however he may be judged or 
treated by men or Gods : and justice is (like good bodily 
health) a state of internal happiness to the agent, independent 
of all recognition and responsive treatment from others. 

The Platonic theory, or something substantially equivalent 
He repre- to under various forms of words, has been ever 
tfves* since upheld by various ethical theorists, from the 
thi 8 ‘inte f rn“ time of Plato downward . 1 Every one would be«glad 
thlffiSf* ° f if it could be made out as true : Glaukon and Adei- 
aKeilt8 * mantus are already enlisted in its favour, and only 
demand from Sokrates a decent justification for their belief. 
Moreover, those who deny its truth incur the reproach of 
being deficient in love of virtue or in hatred of vice. What 
is still more remarkable — Plato has been complimented as if 
his theory had been the first antithesis to what is called the 
“ selfish theory of morals ” — a compliment which is certainly 
noway merited : for Plato’s theory is essentially self-regard- 
ing . 11 He does not indeed lay his main stress on the retri- 


• Plato, RepubUc, ii. p. 364 A. Sir James indeed uses the word 
rdvrcs crdfiaros vpvovcriv, &c. ! Benevolence where Plato uses that of 

P. 3O6 D. ; Justice; he speaks of “the inherent 

1 It will be fyund maintained by delights and intrinsic happiness of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and im- j Benevolence/’ &c. 
pugned by Rutherford in his Essay ; u Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Rep- 
on Virtue : also advocated by Sir j p. lvii. “ Quo facto dcinceps ad gra- 
James Mackintosh in his Dissertation j vissimam totius sermonis partem ita 
on Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to transitur, ut inter colloqueutes conve- 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; and niat, justiti® vim et naturam eo modo 
controverted, or rather reduced to its esse investigandam, s ut emolumento- 
proper limits, by Mr. James Mill, in rum et commodorum ex e& redundan- 
his very acute and philosophical tium nulla plane ratio habeatur.” 
volume, Fragment on Mackintosh, This is not strictly exact, for Plato 
published in i835,seepp. 174-188 seq. claims on behalf of justice not only 
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bution and punishments which follow injustice, because he 
represents injustice as being itself a state of misery to the 
unjust agent : nor upon the rewards attached to justice, be- 
cause he represents justice itself as a state of intrinsic happi- 
ness to the just agent. Nevertheless the motive to perform- 
ance of justice, and to avoidance of injustice, is derived in his 
theory (as it is in what is called the selfish theory) entirely 
from the happiness or misery of the agent himself. The just 
man is not called upon for any self-denial or self-sacrifice, 
since by the mere fact of being just, he acquires a large 
amount of happiness : it is the unjust man who, from ignor- 
ance or perversion, sacrifices that happiness which just be- 
haviour would have ensured to him. Thus the Platonic 
theory is entirely self-regarding : looking to the conduct of 
each separate agent as it affects his own happiness, not as 
it affects the happiness of others. 

So much to explain what the Platonic theory is. But when 
we ask whether it consists with the main facts of Histheorv 
society, or with the ordinary feelings of men living tXiy from 6 
in society, the reply must be in the negative. 

If (says Plato, putting the words into the counter- 
pleading of Adeimantus) — If the Platonic theory 
were preached by all of you, and impressed upon dl8CUS8ed 
our belief from childhood, we should not have watched each 
other to prevent injustice ; since each man would have been 
the best watch upon himself, from fear lest by committing in- 
justice he should take to his bosom the maximum of evil.”* 

These words are remarkable. They admit of two con- 
structions: — i. If the Platonic theory were true. 2. If the 
Platonic theory, though not true, were constantly preached 
and impressed upon every one’s belief from childhood. 

Understanding the words in the first of these # tw o construc- 
tions, the hypothetical proposition put into the mouth of 

that the performance of it is happy in Stoical doctrine — richer a ainov £v«ica 
itself, but also that it entails an inde- j irpdrray — is explained, 
pendent result of ulterior happiness. * Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. « 
But he dwells much less upon the j yhp o0r«s 4\4y*ro 4£ a pxvs birb irdvra/y 
second point ; which indeed would be j Ofxwy kcH 4k v4o>y rj/xas £jrel0er€, ovk hy 
superfluous if the first could be j 4(pvhdrTojxfy fx)i btiiKeiy, &AA* 

horoughly established. Compare ! avrbs ainov fy tKatrros dpurros * 
Cicero, Tusc. Disput. v. 1 2-34, and the 
notes, on Mr. James Harris's Three 
Treatises, p. 351 geq., wherein the 
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Adeimantus is a valid argument against the theory after- 
wards maintained by Sokrates. If the theory were conform- 
able to facts, no precautions would need to be taken by men 
against the injustice of each other. But such precautions 
have been universally recognised as indispensable, and uni- 
versally adopted. Therefore the Sokratic theory is not con- 
formable to facts. It is not true that the performance of duty 
(considered apart from consequences) is self-inviting and self- 
remunerative — the contrary path self-deterring and self-puni- 
tory — to each individual agent. Plato might perhaps argue 
that it would be true, if men were properly educated ; and that 
the elaborate education which he provides for his Guardians 
in the Republic would suffice for this purpose. But even if 
this were granted, we must recollect that the producing Many 
of his Republic would receive no such peculiar education. 

Understanding the words in the second construction, they 
would then mean that the doctrine, though not true, ought 
to be preached and accredited by the lawgiver as an useful 
fiction : that if every one were told so from his childhood, 
without ever hearing either doubt or contradiction, it would 
become an established creed which each man would believe, 
and each agent would act upon : that the effect in reference 
to society would therefore be the same as if the doctrine 
were true. This is in fact expressly affirmed by Plato in 
another place.* Now undoubtedly the effect of preaching 
and teaching, assuming it to be constant and unanimous, is 
very great in accrediting all kinds of dogmas. Plato believed 
it to be capable of almost unlimited extension — as we may 
see by the prescriptions which he gives for the training of 
the Guardians in his Republic. But to persuade every one 
that the path of duty and justice was in itself inviting, would 
be a task overpassing the eloquence even of Plato, since 
every man’s internal sentiment would refute it. You might 
just as well expect to convince a child, through the declara- 
tions and encouragements of his nurse, that the medicine 
prescribed to him during sickness was very nice. Every 
child has to learn obedience as a necessity, under the autho- 
rity and sanction of his parents. You may assure him that 
what is at first repulsive will become by habit comparatively 

y Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
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easy : and that the self-reproach, connected with evasion of 
duty, will by association become a greater pain than that 
which is experienced in performing duty. This is to a great 
degree true, but it is by no means true to the full extent : still 
less can it be made to appear true before it has been actually 
realised. You cannot cause a fiction like this to be uni- 
versally accredited. A child is compelled to practice justice 
by the fear of displeasure and other painful consequences 
from those in authority over him : the reason for bringing 
this artificial motive to bear upon him, is, that it is essential 
in the first instance for the comfort and security of others : in 
the second instance for his own. In Plato’s theory, the first 
consideration is omitted, while not only the whole stress is 
laid upon the second, but more is promised in regard to the 
second than the reality warrants. 

The opponents whom the Platonic Sokrates here seeks to 
confute held — That Justice is an obligation in itself onerous 
to the agent, but indispensable in order to ensure to him just 
dealing and estimation from others — That injustice is a path 
in itself easy and inviting to the agent, but necessary to be 
avoided, because he forfeits his chance of receiving justice 
from others, and draws upon himself hatred and other evil 
consequences. This doctrine (argues Plato) represents the 
advantages of justice to the just agent as arising, not from his 
actually being just, but from his seeming to be so, and being 
reputed by others to be so : in like manner, it represents the 
misery of injustice to the unjust agent as arising not from his 
actually being unjust, but from his being reputed to be so by 
others. The inference which a man will naturally draw from 
hence (adds Plato) is, That he must aim only at seeming to 
be just, not at being just in reality : that he must seek to avoid 
the reputation of injustice, not injustice in reality : that the 
mode of life most enviable is, to be unjust in reality, but just 
in seeming — to study the means either of deceiving others 
into a belief that you are just, or of coercing others into sub- 
mission to your injustice/ This indeed cannot be done unless 
you are strong or artful : if you are weak or simple-minded, 
the best thing which you can do is to be just. The weak alone 

* Plato, Republic, ii. pp, 362-367. 
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are gainers by justice : the strong are losers by it/and gainers 
by injustice . 11 

Theseare legitimate corollaries (so Glaukon and Adeimantus 
are here made to argue) from the doctrine preached by most 
fathers to their children, that the obligations of justice are in 
themselves onerous to the just agent, and remunerative only 
so far as they determine just conduct on the part of others 
towards him. Plato means, not that fathers, in exhorting 
their children, actually drew these corollaries : but that if 
they followed out their own doctrine consistently, they would 
have drawn them : and that there is no way of escaping them, 
except by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates — 
That justice is in itself a source of happiness to the just agent, 
and injustice a source of misery to the unjust agent — however 
each of them may be esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, That Plato, from anxiety 
Reciprocity to esca P e corollaries which are only partially true, 
duuel h be-“ d an d which, in so far as they are true, may be ob- 
SiiTf^- in viated by precautions — has endeavoured to accredit 
a fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomenaand 
wantethe 0 * standing conditions of social life. Among those con- 
oth r ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most 
fundamental. The difference of feeling which attaches to the 
service which a man renders, called duties or obligations — 
and the services which he receives from others, called his 
rights — is alike obvious and undeniable. Each individual has 
both duties and rights : each is both an agent towards others, 
and a patient or sentient from others. He is required to be 
just towards others, they are required to be just towards him: 
he in his actions must have regard, within certain limits, to 
their comfort and security — they in their actions must have 
regard to his. If he has obligations towards them, he has 
also rights against them ; or (which is the same thing) they 
have obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite to 
deter him from doing wrong to them, it is equally requisite 
to deter them from doing wrong to him. Whoever theorises 
upon society, contemplating it as a connected scheme or 
system including different individual agents, must accept this 
* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 C. 
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reciprocity* as a fundamental condition. The rights and obli- 
gations, of each towards the rest, must form inseparable and 
correlative parts of the theory. Each agent must be dealt 
with by others according to his works, and must be able to 
reckon beforehand on being so dealt with: — on escaping 
injury or hurt, and receiving justice, from others, if he behaves 
justly towards them. The theory supposes, that whether just 
or unjust, he will appear to others what he really is, and will 
be appreciated accordingly . 11 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, 
adopted this doctrine of reciprocity, and built upon it their 
exhortations to their children. “ Be just to others : without 
that condition, you cannot expect that they will be just to 
you.” Plato objects to their doctrine, on the ground, that it 
assumed justice to be onerous to the agent, and therefore 
indirectly encouraged the evading of the onerous preliminary 
condition, for the purpose of extorting or stealing the valuable 
consequent without earning it fairly. Persons acting thus un- 
justly would efface reciprocity by taking away the antecedent. 
Now Plato, in correcting them, sets up a counter-doctrine which 
effaces reciprocity by removing the consequent. His counter- 
doctrine promises me that if I am just towards others, I shall 
be happy in and through that single circumstance ; and that 
I ought not to care whether they behave justly or unjustly 
towards me. Reciprocity thus disappears. The authorative 
terms right and obligation lose all their specific meaning. 

In thus eliminating reciprocity — in affirming that the per- 
formance of iustice is not an onerous duty, but in P lato ’ 8 own 

J m •' theory,respect- 

itself happiness-giving, tothe just agent — Platocon- 
tradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and 
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In a remarkable passage of the 
Laws Plato sets a far higher value 
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Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950 B. 
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foundation of society. What is the explanation* which he 
himself gives (in this very Kepublic) of the primary origin 
of a city? It arises (he says) from the fact, that each 
individual among us is not self-sufficing, but full of wants. 
All having many wants, each takes to himself others as 
partners and auxiliaries to supply them : thus grows up the 
aggregation called a city . 0 Each man gives to another, and 
receives from another, in the belief that it will be better for 
him to do so. It is found most advantageous to all, that each 
man shall devote himself exclusively to one mode of pro- 
duction, and shall exchange his produce with that of others. 
Such interchange of productions and services is the generating 
motive which brings about civic communion .* 3 Justice and 
injustice will be found in certain modes of carrying on this 
useful interchange between each man and the rest. e 

Here Plato expressly declares the principle of reciprocity to 
be the fundamental cause which generates and sustains the 
communion called the city. No man suffices to himself: 
every man has wants which require supply from others : ev#ry 
man can contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
Justice or injustice have place, according as this reciprocal 
service is carried out in one maimer or another. Each man 
labours to supply the wants of others as well as his own. 

This is the primitive, constant, indispensable, bond whereby 
society is brought and held together. Doubtless it is not the 
only bond, nor does Plato say that it is. There are other 
auxiliary social principles besides, of great value and import- 
ance : but they presuppose and are built upon the fundamental 
principle — reciprocity of need and service — which remains 
when we reduce society to its lowest terms ; and which is not 
the less real as underlying groundwork, though it is seldom 
enuntiated separately, but appears overlaid, disguised, and 
adorned, by numerous additions and refinements. Plato cor- 

c Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B-C. £aa ijKots \<Tc&<i><rov(nv wv kv eV 

ylyvtrat *6\is y iiruZ^ rvyxdvet VH&v ! ipydfavrai ; a v Z4) « 'v€Ka k a l 

§Kcurros ovk avrdpKyjs aWb yroWuv | tco ivwvlav tr o <17 <r d /x « v o 1 ir 6- 

\ iv k l cr a fi t v. 

^ Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 371-372. 
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rectly announces the reciprocity of need and service as one 
indivisible, though complex fact, when looked at with refer- 
ence to the social communion. Neither of the two parts of 
that fact, without the other part, would serve as adequate 
groundwork. Each man must act, not for himself alone, but 
for others also : he must keep in view the requirements of 
others, to a certain extent, as well as his own. In his pur- 
poses and scheme of life, the two must be steadily combined. 

It is clear that Plato — in thus laying down the principle of 
reciprocity, or interchange of service, as the ground- Antithesis 
work of the social union — recognises the antithesis, Son Rowl- 
and at the same time the correlation, between obli- right. Ne- 
gation and right. The service which each man 
renders to supply the wants of others is in the 
nature of an onerous duty ; the requital for which is any 

* respecting 

furnished to him in the services rendered by others society, 
to supply his wants. It is payment against receipt, and is 
expressly so stated by Plato — which every man conforms to, 
“ believing that he will be better off thereby.” Taking the 
two together, every man is better off ; but no man would be 
so by the payment alone ; nor could any one continue paying 
out, if he received nothing in return. Justice consists in the 
proper carrying on of this interchange in its two correlative 
parts.* 

We see therefore that Plato contradicts his own funda- 
mental principle, when he denies the doing of justice to be an 
onerous duty, and when he maintains that it is in itself happi- 
ness-giving to the just agent, whether other men account him 
just and do justice to him in return — or not. By this latter 
doctrine he sets aside that reciprocity of want and service, 
upon which he had affirmed the social union to rest. The 
fathers, whom he blames, gave advice in full conformity with 

f We may remark that Plato, though sities quite as fundamental as that of 
he states the principle of reciprocity | production and interchange, 
veryjustly, does not state it completely. The reciprocal feeling of security, 

He brings out the reciprocity of need or absence of all fear of iU-usage from 
and service ; he does not mention the others (rb Kaff y/icpay teal 

reciprocal liability of injury. Each &ov\cvtov irpbs iAAVjXot/s, to use the 
man can do hurt to others : each man phrase of Thucydides iii. 37) is no less 
may receive hurt from others. Abstin- essential to social sentiment, than the 
ence on the part of each from hurting reciprocal confidence that each man 
others, and security to each that he may obtain from others a supply of his 
shall not be hurt by others, we neoes- wants, on oondition of supplying theirs. 
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his own principle of reciprocity — when they exhorted their 
sons to the practice of justice, not as self-inviting, but as an 
onerous service towards others, to be requited by correspond- 
ing services and goodwill from others towards them. If (as 
he urges) such advice operates as an encouragement to crime, 
because it admits that the successful tyrant or impostor, who 
gets the services of others for nothing, is better off than the 
just man who gets them only in exchange for an onerous 
equivalent — this inference equally flows from that proclaimed 
reciprocity of need and service, which he himself affirms to 
be the generating cause of human society. If it be true (as 
Plato states) that each individual is full of wants, and stands 
in need of the services of others — then it cannot be true, that 
payment without receipt, as a systematic practice, is self- 
inviting and self-satisfying. That there are temptations for 
strong or cunning men to evade obligation and to usurp 
wrongful power, is an undeniable fact. We may wish that it 
were not a fact : but we gain nothing by denying or ignoring 
it. The more clearly the fact is stated, the better ; in order 
that society may take precaution against such dangers — a task 
which has always been found necessary, and often difficult. 
In reviewing the Gorgias,* we found Sokrates declaring, that 
Archelaus, the energetic and powerful king of Macedonia, who 
had usurped the throne by means of crime and bloodshed, 
was thoroughly miserable : far more miserable than he would 
have been, had he been defeated in his enterprise and suffered 
cruel punishment. Such a declaration represents the genuine 
sentiment of Sokrates as to what he himself would feel, and 
what ought to be (in his conviction) the feeling of every one, 
after having perpetrated such nefarious acts.. But it does not 
represent the feeling of Archelaus himself, nor that of the 
large majority of bystanders : both to these latter, and to 
himself, Archelaus appears an object of envy and admiration . 11 

* See above, ch. xxii. pp. 108-112. j kois raw* tv 6 s r * xa\ 
h Xenophon, Cyropaed. iii. 3, 52-53. teal k&lwros 6 alwv 
CyrUB Bays : — E irttra tittiaoKtikovSy oXptaty 3u Kcd 
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And it wollld be a fatal mistake, if the peculiar sentiment of 
Sokrates were accepted as common to others besides, and as 
forming a sound presumption to act upon : that is, if, under 
the belief that no ambitious man will voluntarily bring upon 
himself so much misery, it were supposed that precautions 
against his designs were unnecessary. The rational and 
tutelary purpose of punishment is, to make the proposition 
true and obvious to all — That the wrong-doer will draw upon 
himself a large preponderance of mischief by his wrong-doing. 
But to proclaim the proposition by voice of herald (which 
Plato here proposes) as if it were already an established fact 
of human nature, independent of all such precautions — would 
be only an unhappy delusion . 1 

The characteristic feature of the Platonic commonwealth is 
to specialize the service of each individual in that character- 

ig t ic future 

function for which he is most fit. It is assumed, oftbe Pia- 
that each will render due service to the rest, and will monweaith 
receive from them due service in requital. Upon tionofser- 

A A vices to that 

this assumption, Plato pronounces that the commu- function f Dr 

■ A A which each 

nity will be happy. not fit ~ 

Let us grant for the present that this conclusion 
follows from his premisses. He proceeds forthwith ®epawteiy. 
to apply it by analogy to another and a different case — the 
case of the individual man. He presumes complete analogy 
between the community and an individuals To a certain 
extent, the analogy is real : but it fails on the main point 
which Plato’s inference requires as a basis. The community, 
composed of various and differently endowed members, 
suffices to itself and its own happiness : “ the individual is not 
sufficient to himself, but stands in need of much aid from 

8 v cr k \ « c Is a 0 \ i w r ctr o u s airavTwy 1 Xenophon, Economic, xiii. n. 

rjyt7a6ai. Ischomachus there declares : — 
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spouse. Assuming such conditionalreci- k The parallel between the Com- 
procity to be realised youmay then per- mon wealth and the individual is per- 
suade each agent that the uniust man, > petually reproduced in Plato’s reason - 
whom society brands with dishonour, is I W. Republic, ii. pp. 368-369, vii. p. 
miserable (ol koko\ koI 5 i/<t#cA«<s). R, ix. pp. 577 C-D, 579 E, &c. 
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others” 1 — a grave fact which Plato himself proclaims as the 
generating cause and basis of society. Though we should 
admit therefore, that Plato’s commonwealth is perfectly well- 
constituted, and that a well-constituted commonwealth will be 
happy — we cannot from thence infer that an individual, 
however well-constituted, will be happy. His happiness de- 
pends upon others as well as upon himself. He may have in 
him the three different mental varieties of souls, or three 
different persons — Reason, Energy, Appetite — well tempered 
and adjusted ; so as to produce a full disposition to just 
behaviour on his part : but constant injustice on the part of 
others will nevertheless be effectual in rendering him miser- 
able. From the happiness of a community, all composed of 
just men — you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one 
just man in an unjust community. 

Thus much to show that the parallel between the commu- 
nity and the individual, which Plato pursues through the larger 
portion of the Republic, is fallacious. His affirmation — That 
the just man is happy in his justice, quand meme — in his qwn 
mental perfection, whatever supposition may be made as to 
the community among whom he lives — implies that the just 
man is self-sufficing: and Plato himself expressly declares that 
no individual is self-sufficing. Indeed, no author can set forth 
more powerfully than Plato himself in this very dialogue — 
the uncomfortable and perilous position of a philosophical in- 
dividual, when standing singly as a dissenter among a com- 
munity with fixed habits and sentiments — un philosophical and 
anti-philosophical. Such a person (Plato says) is like a man 
who has fallen into a den of wild beasts : he may think him- 
self fortunate, if by careful retirement and abstinence from 
public manifestation, he can preserve himself secure and un- 
corrupted : but his characteristic and superior qualities can 
obtain no manifestation. The philosopher requires a com- 
munity suited to his character. Nowhere does any such 
community (so Plato says) exist at present .” 1 

I cannot think, therefore, that the main thesis which So- 
krates professes to have established, against the difficulties 

* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B. I 497 B. &<nr<p € < r toipla Urtpwros fa- 

* Plato, Repub. vi. pp. 494 E, 49b D, | Ac. Compare also ix. p. 592 A. 
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raised by 6rlaukon, is either proved or proveable. Plato has 
fallen into error, partly by exaggerating the paral- putohasnot 
lelism between the individual man and the common- his refuta- 
wealth : partly by attempting to reason on justice thesis which 
and injustice in abstract isolation, without regard to fetrue. 
the natural consequences of either — while yet those conse- 
quences cannot be really excluded from consideration, when 
we come to apply to these terms, predicates either favourable 
or unfavourable. That justice, taken along with its ordinary 
and natural consequences, tends materially to the happiness of 
the just agent — that injustice, looked at in the same manner, 
tends to destroy or impair the happiness of the unjust — these 
are propositions true and valuable to be inculcated. But this 
was the very case embodied in the exhortations of the ordinary 
moralists and counsellors, whom Plato intends to refute. He 
is not satisfied to hear them praise justice taken along with its 
natural consequences : he stands forward to panegyrise justice 
abstractedly, and without its natural consequences: nay, 
even if followed by consequences the very reverse of those 
which are ordinary and natural. 11 He insists that justice is 
eligible and pleasing per se y self-recommending : that among 
the three varieties of Bona (i. That which we choose for 
itself and from its own immediate attractions. 2. That which 
is in itself indifferent or even painful, but which w r e choose 
from regard to its ulterior consequences. 3. That which w r e 
choose on both grounds, both as immediately attractive and 
as ultimately beneficial), it belongs to the last variety : w T hereas 
the opponents whom he impugns referred it to the second. 

Here the point at issue between the two sides is expressly 
set forth. Both admit that Justice is a Bonum — statement 
both of them looking at the case w ith reference only feLuebet^een 
to the agent himself. But the opponents contend, omenta ! 8 
that it is Bonum (with reference to the agent} only through 
its secondary effects, and noway Bonum or attractive in its 
primary working : being thus analogous to medical treatment 
or gymnastic discipline, which men submit to only for the 

P^ato, Republic, li, p, 367 B. (i ov rb Mkcuop <p 4 )<rofx*y bnuvtiy <re, 
ip fiTj a<f>cup 4 i<Ttts hKaripwQtv (t.e. both rb $01 
■>m justice and from injustice) 
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sake of ulterior benefits. On the contrary, Plato Maintained 
that it is good both in its primary and secondary effects: good 
by reason of the ulterior benefits which it confers, but still 
better and more attractive in its direct and primary effect : 
thus combining the pleasurable and the useful, like a healthy 
constitution and perfect senses. Both parties agree in recog- 
nising justice as a good : but they differ in respect of the 
grounds on which, and the mode in which, it is good. 

Such is the issue as here announced by Plato himself: and 
He himself ^ announcement deserves particular notice because 
Sentethte the Platonic Sokrates afterwards, in the course of his 
argument, widens and misrepresents the issue: as- 
cribing to his opponents the invidious post of enemies 
jiisuce. w ho ( j e f ame( j j us tice and recommended injustice, 
while he himself undertakes to counterwork the advocates of 
injustice, and to preserve justice from unfair calumny 0 — thus 
professing to be counsel for Justice versus Injustice. Now 
this is not a fair statement of the argument against which 
Sokrates is contending. In that argument, justice was -ad- 
mitted to be a Good, but was declared to be a Good of that 
sort which is laborious and irksome to the agent in the primary 
proceedings required from him — though highly beneficial and 
indispensable to him by reason of its ulterior results : like 
medicine, gymnastic discipline, industry , p &c. Whether this 
doctrine be correct or not, those who hold it cannot be fairly 
described as advocates of injustice and enemies of Justice :<* 
any more than they are enemies of medicine, gymnastic 
discipline, industry, &c., which they recommend as good and 
indispensable, on the same grounds as they recommend justice. 

It may suit Plato’s purpose, w hen drawing up an argument 
which he intends to refute, to give to it the colour of being a 

° Plato, Repuk ii. p. 368 B. Sc- | justice — ‘‘patrooiniuminju8titiie.'’L®- 
8ouca yap ouS’ oaiov $ ■napayty6p.tpoy j lius replied to him, as “ Ju*titisc de~ 
tiKaiocrvrp KajcnyopovfjLtvr) arayoptvtiy j fensor .” The few fragments preserved 
ical fiorjduv, tri ipurviotna kou d- | do not enable us to uppeciate the line 
fitvoy (f>0dyy*<r0ai. j of argument taken by Kara codes ; but 

p Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 357-358. ag far as we can judge, it seems to have 
s In the lost treatise, l)e Republic*! been very different from that which is 
of Cicero, Philua, one the disputants, assigned to Glaukon and Adeimantus 
was introduced as spokesman of the in the Platonic Republic. See the 
memorablediscoursedelivered byKar- Fragments of the third book De Re- 
neades at Rome, said to have been publidt in Orelli’s edition of Cicero, 
against Justice, and in favour of In- pp. 460467. 
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panegyric u$on injustice : but this is no real or necessary part 
of the opponent’s case. Nevertheless the commentators on 
Plato bring it prominently forward. The usual programme 
affixed to the Republic is —Plato, the defender of Justice, 
against Thrasymachus and the Sophists, advocates and pane- 
gyrists of Injustice. How far the real Thrasymachus may 
have argued in the slashing and offensive style described in 
the first book of the Republic, we have no means of deciding. 
But the Sophists are here brought in as assumed preachers of 
injustice, without any authority either from Plato or else- 
where : not to mention the impropriety of treating the Sophists 
as one school with common dogmas. Glaukon (as I have 
already observed) announces the doctrine against which So- 
krates contends, not as a recent corruption broached by the 
Sophists, but as the generally received view of Justice : held 
by most persons, repeated by the poets from ancient times 
downwards, and embodied by fathers in lessons to their 
children: Sokrates farther declares the doctrine which he 
himself propounds to be propounded for the first time. r 

Over and above the analogy between the just common- 
wealth and the just individual, we find two additional Farther ar- 
and independent arguments, to confirm the proof of Plato in sup- 
the Platonic thesis, respecting the happiness of the t£5i? f cSm- 
just man. Plato distributes mankind into three th^TdiSer- 

... tt • i -r» • i ent cimrac- 

varieties. i. lie m whom Keason is preponderant 
— the philosopher. 2. He in whom Energy or Courage is 
preponderant — the lover of dominion and superiority — the 
ambitious man. 3. He in whom Appetite is preponderant — 
the lover of money. Plato considers the two last as unjust 
men, contrasting them with the first, who alone is to be 
regarded as just. 

The language of Plato in arguing this point is vague, and 
requires to be distinguished before we can appreciate the 
extent to which he has made out his point. At one time, he 

I 1 Plat °’ R^publ. ii. p . 358 B. Ob \4yovcri 94 tov *a 1 TapaKitofovrai 
rolny Jokci ro»j iroAAoti, &AA* tov t« vU<ri ncd xdvrts oT 
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states his conclusion to the effect — That the m&n who pur- 
sues and enjoys the pleasures of ambition or enrichment, but 
only under the conditions and limits which reason prescribes, 
*is happier than he who pursues them without any such con- 
troul, and who is the slave of violent and ungovernable im- 
pulses . 8 This is undoubtedly true. 

But elsewhere Plato puts his thesis in another way. He 
compares the pleasures of the philosopher, arising from intel- 
lectual contemplation and the acquisition of knowledge — with 
the pleasures of the ambitious man and the money-lover, in 
compassing their respective ends, the attainment of power 
and wealth. If you ask (says Plato) each of these three 
persons which is the best and most pleasurable mode of life, 
each will commend his own : each will tell you that the plea- 
sures of his own mode of life are the greatest, and that those 
of the other two are comparatively worthless . 1 But though 
each thus commends his own, the judgment of the philosopher 
is decidedly the most trustworthy of the three. For the 
necessities of life constrain the philosopher to have some ex- 
perience of the pleasures of the other two, while they two are 
altogether ignorant of his : — moreover, the comparative esti- 
mate must be made by reason and intelligent discussion, which 
is his exclusive prerogative. Therefore, the philosopher is 
to be taken as the best judge, when he affirms that his plea- 
sures are the greatest, in preference to the other two. u To 
establish this same conclusion, Plato even goes a step farther. 
No pleasures, except those peculiar to the philosopher, are 
perfectly true and genuine, pure from any alloy or mixture 
of pain. The pleasures of the ambitious man, and of tho 
money-lover, are untrue, spurious, alloyed with pain and for 
the most part mere riddances from pain — appearing falsely 
to be pleasures by contrast with the antecedent pains to 
which they are consequent. The pleasures of the philo- 
sophic life are not preceded by any pains. They are mental 
pleasures, having in them closer affinity with truth and reality 
than the corporeal: the matter of knowledge, with which 
the philosophising mind is filled and satisfied, comes from the 

• Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586-587. * Plato, Republic, ix. p. 581 C-D. 

• Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 582-583. 
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everlasting and unchangeable Ideas — and is thus more akin 
to true essence and reality, than the perishable substances 
which relieve bodily hunger and thirst. 1 

It is by these two lines of reasoning, and especially by the 
last, that Plato intends to confirm and place beyond dispute 
the triumph of the just man over the unjust.? He 
professes to have satisfied the requirement of Glau- 
kon, by proving that the just man is happy by 
reason of his justice — quand meme — however he may toiimat - 
be esteemed or dealt with either by Gods or men. But even 
if we grant the truth of his premisses, no such conclusion can 
be elicited from them. He appears to be successful only 
' because he changes the terminology, and the state of the 
question. Assume it to be true, that the philosopher, whose 
pleasures are derived chiefly from the love of knowledge and 
of intellectual acquisitions, has a better chance of happiness 
than the ambitious or the money-loving man. This I believe 
to be true in the main, subject to many interfering causes — 
though the manner in which Plato here makes it out is much 
less satisfactory than the handling of the same point by Ari- 
stotle after him. 2 But when the point is granted, nothing is 
proved about the just and the unjust man, except in a sense 
of those terms peculiar to Plato himself. 

Nor indeed is Plato’s conclusion proved, even in his own 
sense of the words. He identifies the just man with the philo- 
sopher or man of reason — the unjust man with the pursuer 
of power or wealth. Now, even in this Platonic meaning, 
the just man or philosopher cannot be called happy quand 
meme : he requires, as one condition of his happiness, a cer- 
tain amount of service, forbearance, and estimation, on the 
part of his fellows. He is not completely self-sufficing, nor 
can any human being be so. 

The confusion, into which Plato has here fallen, arises 
mainly from his exaggerated application of the Exaggerated 
analogy between the Commonwealth and the Indi- Eet^een 


x Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 585-586. 
y Plato, Republic, ix. p. 583 B. 
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common- vidual : from his anxiety to find in the individual 

wealth and * . . . . ~ 

the indi- something like what he notes as lustice m the Com- 
mon wealth : from his assimilating the mental attri- 
butes of each individual, divisible only in logical abstraction, — 
to the really distinct individual citizens whose association forms 
the Commonwealths It is only by a poetical or rhetorical 
metaphor that you can speak of the several departments of a 
man’s mind, as if they were distinct persons, capable of be- 
having well or ill towards each other. A single man, consi- 
dered without any reference to others, cannot be either just 
or unjust. “ The just man ” (observes Aristotle, in another 
line of argument), “ requires others, towards whom and with 
whom he may behave justly.” b Even when we talk by me- 
taphor of a man being just towards himself, reference to 
others is always implied, as a standard with which comparison 
is taken. 

In the main purpose of the Republic, therefore — to prove 
Second argu- the just man is happy in his justice, and the 
STprovVXe 0 un j us f miserable in his injustice, whatever supposi- 
thejustmwtt tion ma y made as to consequent esteem or treat- 
men t fr° m Gods or men — we cannot pronounce 
cession^and Plato to have succeeded. He himself indeed speaks 
triumphant confidence of his own demonstra- 
just tre&t- e tion. Yet we find him at the close of the dialogue 
“feerafrom admitting that he had undertaken the defence of a 
position unnecessarily difficult. “I conceded to you” 
(he says) “for argument’s sake that the just man should 
be accounted unjust, by Gods as well as men, and that the 
unjust man should be accounted just. But this is a con- 
cession which I am not called upon to make; for the real fact 
will be otherwise. I now compare the happiness of each, 


• Plato,^ Republic, i. pp. 351 C, f x 0 u<n K a\ drjpcrl teal 6AA ouriv 
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assuming tfiat each has the reputation and the treatment 
which he merits from others. Under this supposition, the 
superior happiness of the just man over the unjust, is still 
more manifest and undeniable.” c 

Plato then proceeds to argue the case upon this hypothesis, 
which he affirms to be conformable to the reality. The just 
man will be well-esteemed and well-treated by men : he will 
also be favoured and protected by the Gods, both in this life 
and after this life. The unjust man, on the contrary, will be 
ill-esteemed and ill-treated by men : he will farther be disap- 
proved and punished by the Gods, both while he lives and after 
his death. Perhaps for a time the just man may seem to be 
hardly dealt with and miserable — the unjust man to be pros- 
perous and popular — but in the end, all this will be reversed. d 

This second line of argument is essentially different from 
the first. Plato dispatches it very succinctly, in two pages : 
while in trying to prove the first, and in working out the 
very peculiar comparison on which his proof rests, he had 
occupied the larger portion of this very long treatise. 

In the first line of argument, justice was recommended as 
implicated with happiness per se or absolutely — quand meme 
— to the agent : injustice was discouraged, as implicated with 
misery. In the second line, justice is recommended by reason 
of its happy ulterior consequences to the agent : injustice is 
dissuaded on corresponding grounds, by reason of its miserable 
ulterior consequences to the agent. 

It will be recollected that this second line of argument is 
the same as that which Glaukon described as adopted by 
parents and by other monitors, in discourse with pupils. 
Plato therefore here admits that their exhortations were 
founded on solid grounds : though he blames them for deny- 
ing or omitting the announcement, that just behaviour con- 
ferred happiness upon the agent by its own efficacy, apart 
from all consequences. He regards the happiness attained 
by the just man, through the consequent treatment by men 
and Gods, as real indeed, — but as only supplemental and 
secondary, inferior in value to the happiness involved in the 
just behaviour per se. 

• Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. d Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 
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In this part of the argument, too, as well as in the former, 
we are forced to lament the equivocal meaning of the word 
justice : and to recollect the observation of Plato at the close 
of the first book, that those who do not know what justice is 
can never determine what is to be truly predicated of it, and 
what is not.® If by the just man he means the philosopher, 
and by the unjust man the person who is not a philosopher, — 
he has himself told us before, that in societies as actually 
constituted, the philosopher enjoys the minimum of social 
advantages, and is even condemned to a life of insecurity ; 
while the unphilosophical men (at least a certain variety of 
them) obtain sympathy, esteem, and promotion/ 

Now in this second line of argument, Plato holds a totally 
different language respecting the way in which the just man 
is treated by society. He even exaggerates, beyond what 
can be reasonably expected, the rewards accruing to the just 
man : who (Plato tells us), when he has become advanced in 
life and thoroughly known, acquires command in his own 
city if he chooses it, and has his choice among the citizens for 
the best matrimonial alliances : while the unjust man ends in 
failure and ignominy, incurring the hatred of every one and 
suffering punishment/' This is noway consistent with Plato’s 
previous description of the position of the philosopher in 
actual society : yet nevertheless his argument identifies the 
just man with the philosopher. 

Plato appears so anxious to make out a triumphant case 
Dependence in favour of justice and against injustice, that he 

of the h&ppi- - J ® _ _ ' . ’ _ 

ne«e of the forgets not only the reality ol things, but the 

individual on J . b 

th^eoc^in mam drift of his own previous reasonings. Nothing 
placed. can stand out more strikingly, throughout this long 
and eloquent treatise, than the difference between one society 
and another: the necessary dependance of every one’s lot, 
partly indeed upon his own character, but also most mate- 
rially upon the society to which he belongs : the impossi- 
bility of affirming anything generally respecting the result 
of such and such dispositions in the individual, until you 
know the society of which he is a member, as well as his 

e Plato, Republic, i. p. 354 B. f Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 492-494-495-497. 
s Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 D-E. 
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place therein. Hence arises the motive for Plato’s own 
elaborate construction — a new society upon philosophical 
principles. This essentially relative point of view pervades 
the greater part of his premisses, and constitutes the most 
valuable part of them. 

Whether the commonwealth as a whole, assuming it to be 
once erected, would work as he expects, we will not here 
enquire. But it is certain that the commonwealth and the 
individuals are essential correlates of each other; and that 
the condition of each individual must be criticised in reference 
to the commonwealth in which he is embraced. Take any 
member of the Platonic Commonwealth, and place him in 
any other form of government, at Athens, Syracuse, Sparta, 
&c. — immediately his condition, both active and passive, is 
changed. Thus the philosophers, for whom Plato assumes 
unqualified ascendancy as the cardinal principle in his system, 
become, when transferred to other systems, divested of in- 
fluence, hated by the people, and thankful if they can obtain 
evon security. “ The philosopher ” (says Plato) “ must have a 
community suited to him and docile to his guidance : in com- 
munities such as now exist, he not only has no influence 
as philosopher, but generally becomes himself corrupted by 
the contagion and pressure of opinions around him: this 
is the natural course of events, and it would be wonderful if 
the fact were otherwise.” h 

After thus forcibly insisting upon the necessary correla- 
tion between the individual and the society, as well 
as upon the variability and uncertainty of justice 
and injustice in different existing societies* — Plato respecting 

. . . . . - . .the happiness 

is inconsistent- with himselt in amnning, as an uni- of the just 

0 man, in all 

versal position, that the just man receives the favour softies 
and good treatment of society, the unjust man, distinction, 
hatred and punishments You cannot decide this until you 
know in what society the just man is placed. In order to 

h Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 48 7-488- (nr* ainwy (rod icktyovs). vii. 

489 B, 497 B‘C, 492 C. Kal (fyfiativ ra p. 5 1 7 A. 

a&rA robrois itaXA koX , 1 Plato, Republio, v. p. 479, vi. p. 

r , (atcrdcu C. 

roiovrov ; Compare also ix. pp. 592 A, Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 

494 A, robs <pi\offo<f>ovyras &pa &ydytnj 
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make him comfortable, Plato is obliged to const/uct an ima- 
ginary society suited to him : which would have been unne- 
cessary, if you can affirm that he is sure to be well treated in 
every society. 

There is a sense indeed (different from what Plato in- 
tended), in which the proposition is both true, and 
*5ch only consistent with his own doctrine about the correla- 
te !* 11 tion between the individual and the society. When 
Plato speaks of the just or the unjust man, to whose judg- 
ment does he make appeal ? To his own judgment ? or to 
which of the numerous other dissentient judgments ? For 
that there were numerous dissentient opinions on this point, 
Plato himself testifies : a person regarded as just or unjust in 
one community, would not be so regarded in another. All 
this ethical and intellectual discord is fully recognised as a 
fact, by Plato himself: who moreover keenly felt it, when 
comparing his own judgment with that of the Athenians his 
countrymen. Such being the ambiguity of the terms, we 
can affirm nothing respecting the just or the unjust r^an 
absolutely and generally — respecting justice or injustice in 
the abstract : We cannot affirm anything respecting the 
happiness or misery of either, except with reference to the 
sentiments of the community wherein each is placed. Assum- 
ing their sentiments to be known, we may pronounce that 
any individual citizen w ho is unjust relatively to them (i. e. who 
behaves in a manner which they account unjust), will be 
punished by their superior force, and rendered miserable : 
while any one who abstains from such behaviour, and con- 
ducts himself in a manner which they account just, will receive 
from them just dealing, with a certain measure of trust, and 
esteem. Taken in this relative sense, we may truly say of 
the unjust man, that he will be unhappy ; because displeasure, 
hatred, and punitory infliction from his countrymen will be 
quite sufficient to make him so, without any other causes of 
unhappiness. Respecting the just man, we can only say that 
he will be happy, so far as exemption from this cause of 
misery is concerned : but we cannot make sure that he will 
be happy on the whole, because happiness is a product to 
which many different conditions, positive and negative, must 
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concur — wbSle the serious causes of misery are efficacious, 
each taken singly, in producing their result. 

Moreover, in estimating the probable happiness either of 
the just (especially taking this word sensu Platonico Qnestion _ 
as equivalent to the philosophers) or the unjust, 
another element must be included : which an illus- 
trious self-thinking reasoner like Plato ought not to 
have omitted. Does the internal reason and senti- 
ment of the agent coincide with that of his country- happy ' 
men, as to what is just and unjust ? Is he essentially homo- 
geneous with his countrymen (to use the language of Plato in 
the Gorgias 1 ), a chip of the same block? Or has he the 
earnest conviction that the commandments and prohibitions 
which they enforce upon him, on the plea of preventing in- 
justice, are themselves unjust ? Is he (like the philosopher 
described by Plato among societies actually constituted, or 
like Sokrates at Athens m ) a conscientious dissenter from the 
orthodox creed — political, ethical or aesthetical — received 
among his fellow-citizens generally ? Does he, (like Sokrates) 
believe himself to be inculcating useful and excellent lessons, 
while his countrymen blame and silence him as a corruptor of 
youth, and as a libeller of the elders ? n Does he, in those 
actions which he performs either under legal restraint or 
under peremptory unofficial custom, submit merely to what 
he regards as civium ardor prava jubentium , or as wltus in - 
stantis tyranni f 

This is a question essentially necessary to be answered, 
when we are called upon to affirm the general prin- comparison 
ciple — “ That the just man is happy, and that the tion ot r 
unjust man is unhappy.” Antipathy and ill-treat- Athens with 
ment will be the lot of any citizen who challenges accusers, 
opinions which his society cherish as consecrated, or professes 
such as they dislike. Such was the fate of Sokrates himself 
at Athens. He was indicted as unjust and criminal ('A$ucu 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 5 1 3 B. atno<pvws . , f yJyovra. irticpo&s Af^yovs ^ 

ofxotos rfj voXirtlfy &c. j 151? f) 5r}pi.o<rl<t, otirt 

m Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 496-497. Srt A ucalws wc ivra ravra 

Plat^ Gorgias, p. 521 D. *ol 

n Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 B. *aa 0 outer 

4&v te rfs fxt f) vtwr 4povs <pjj Bicupdtt* Sxrrt foots 5, ri, &*/ rovro wel<ro- 

puv aToptiy 1 rototsnra, h Tot<rQvr4oovs 
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'SiUHcpaTtie), while his accusers, Anytus and Meletus, carried 
away the esteem and sympathy of their fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, as not simply just men, but zealous champions of 
justice — as resisting the assailants of morality and religion, 
of the political constitution, and of parental authority. How 
vehement was the odium and reprobation which Sokrates in- 
curred from the majority of his fellow-citizens, we are assured 
by his own Apology 0 before the Dikasts. Now it is to every 
one a serious and powerful cause of unhappiness, to feel him- 
self the object of such a sentiment. Most men dread it so 
much, like the Platonic Euthyphron, that they refrain from 
uttering, or at least are most reserved in communicating, 
opinions which are accounted heretical among their country- 
men or companions.? The resolute and free-spoken Sokrates 
braved that odium ; which, aggravated by particular circum- 
stances, as well as by the character of his own defence, 
attained at last such a height as to bring about his condemna- 
tion to death. That he was sustained in this unthankful task 
by native force of character, conscientious persuasion, «and 
belief in the approbation of the Gods — is a fact which we 
should believe, even if he himself had not expressly told us so. 
But to call him happy, would be a misapplication of the term, 
which no one would agree with Plato in making — least of all 
the friends of Sokrates in the last months of his life. Besides, 
if we are to call Sokrates happy on these grounds, his accusers 
would be still happier : for they had the same conscientious 
conviction, and the same belief in the approbation of the 
Gods: while they enjoyed besides the sympathy of their 
countrymen as champions of religion and morality. 

In spite of all the charm and eloquence, therefore, which 
a ^ X)Un ^ s the Republic, we are compelled to de- 
on^which clare that the Platonic Sokrates has not furnished 
conducts the solution required from him by Glaukon and 

° Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 28 A, teal &\\ovs oXwyrai xoiuy roiovrovs , flu- 
37 U. fioZtncu , tir* olv <p06v(f, tXrt tit &AAo n. 

woWfi ftot ytyoy* ko! vpbs Euthyphr. Toirov ply irtpi brrw s xor§ 

ttoK\o6s, &C. xpbs Ip* Xxovffiy, ob xdvv ixidvpw 

* Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3 D. xupa&nvcu. 

'Afhtvalois yc ip rot oh a<f>6Bpa plXst, Sokrat, ‘'laws ykp av pXv Bonus tnrd- 
&y rtya B*tvbv oXwvrat tlyai, ft ^ ftJyrot vioy atavrbv xap<x*tVi ko) Btidatcuy 
BiBaanaXinby rys abrov ao<plas‘ by S’ tty oIk 4&4Xuy r\v acavrov ao<p(ay , &c. 
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Adeimantus : and that neither the first point (ix. p. the diacus- 
580 D) nor the second point, of his conclusion (x. Republic, 
p. 61 3) is adequately made out. The very grave ethical pro* 
blem, respecting the connexion between individual just be- 
haviour and individual happiness, is discussed in a manner 
too exclusively self-regarding, and inconsistent with that reci- 
procity which Plato himself sets forth as the fundamental, 
generating, sustaining, principle of human society. If that 
principle of reciprocity is to be taken as the starting-point, 
you cannot discuss the behaviour of any individual towards 
society, considered in reference to his own happiness, without 
at the same time including the behaviour of society towards 
him. Now Plato, in the conditions that he expressly pre- 
scribes for the discussion, q insists on keeping the two apart ; 
and on establishing a positive conclusion about the first, with- 
out at all including the second. He rejects peremptorily the 
doctrine — “ That just behaviour is performed for the good of 
others, apart from the agent.” Yet if society be, in the last 
analysis (as Plato says that it is), an exchange of services, 
rendered indispensable by the need which every one has of 
others — the services which each man renders are rendered 
for the good of others , as the services which they render to 
him are rendered for his good . The just dealing of each man 
is, in the first instance, beneficial to others : in its secondary 
results, it is for the most part beneficial to himself/ His un- 
just dealing, in like manner, is, in the first instance, injurious 
to others: in its secondary results, it is for the most part 
injurious to himself. Particular acts of injustice may, under 
certain circumstances, be not injurious, nay even beneficial, 


* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367. 
r See the instructive chapter on the 
Moral Sense, in Mr. James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, ch. xxiii. p. 234. 

“ The actions from which men 
derive advantage have all been classed 
under four titles — Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Justice, Beneficence. When 
those names are applied to our own 
acts, the first two, Prudent and Brave, 
express acts which are useful to our - 
selves in the first instance : the latter 
two, Just and Beneficent, express acts 


which are useful to others in the first 
I instance. It is farther to be remarked, 
that those acts of ours which are 
primarily useful ±0 ourselves, are 
secondarily useful to others ; and 
those whioh are primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily useful to our- 
selves. Thus it is by our own pru- 
dence and fortitude that we are best 
enabled to do acts of justice and bene- 
ficence to others. And it is by acts of 
justice and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar 
acts to us.” 
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to the unjust agent : but they are certain to be hurtful to 
others : were it not so, they would not deserve to be branded 
as injustice. I am required to pay a debt, for the benefit of 
my creditor, and for the maintenance of a feeling of security 
among other creditors — though the payment may impose 
upon myself severe privation : indirectly, indeed, I am bene- 
fited, because the same law which compels me, compels others 
also to perform their contracts towards me. The law (to use 
a phrase of Aristotle) guarantees just dealing by and towards 
each . 8 The Platonic Thrasymachus, therefore, is right in 
so far as he affirms — That injustice is Malum Alienum , and 
justice Bonum Alienum / meaning that such is the direct and 
primary characteristic of each. The unjust man is one who 
does wrong to others, or omits to render to others a service 
which they have a right to exact, with a view to some undue 
profit or escape of inconvenience for himself : the just man is 
one who abstains from wrong to others, and renders to others 
the full service which they have a right to require, whatever 
hardship it may impose upon himself. A man is called just 
or unjust, according to his conduct towards others. 

In considering the main thesis of the Republic, we must 


Re- 
public is 
preacher, 
inculcating 
useful beliefs 
— not philo- 
sopher, esta- 
blishing 
scientific 
theory. State 
of Just and 
Unjust Man 


look upon Plato as preacher — inculcating a belief 
which he thinks useful to be diffused ; rather than 
as philosopher, announcing general truths of human 
nature, and laying down a consistent, scientific, 
theory of Ethics. There are occasions on which 
even he himself seems to accept this character. “ If 
the fable of Kadmus and the dragon’s teeth ” (he 


maintains) “ with a great many other stories equally 


improbable, can be made matters of established faith, surely 
a doctrine so plausible as mine, about justice and injustice, 
can be easily taught and accredited.” n To ensure unanimous 


• Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b. 10. ; bfio\oyuv epaavp^xv & r 
Kaddnrfp t<prj j kcuov , 

Xoty r £>v ZiKaiuv, ChryBippus also, 1 ^lp.<ptpov tea) A v<rtTe\ovy, rtf> 
writing against Plato, maintained that ' ' ' 

iZinla waa essentially rpbt ertpoy, ol See Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
v pbs iatn6v (Plutarch, Stoic. Repug- Good and simple people, in the 

nant. c. 16, p. 1041 D.) earlier times (says Plato), believed 

4 Plato, republic, ii. p. 367 C. ttal everything that was told them. They 
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acquiescence, Plato would constrain all poets to proclaim and 
illustrate his thesis — and would prohibit them from uttering 
anything inconsistent with it.* But these or similar official 
prohibitions may be employed for the upholding of any creed, 
whatever it be : and have been always employed, more or less, 
in every society, for the upholding of the prevalent creed. 
Even in the best society conceivable under the conditions of 
human life, assuming an ideal commonwealth in which the 
sentiments of just and unjust have received the most syste- 
matic, beneficent, and rational embodiments, and have become 
engraven on all the leading minds — even then Plato’s first 
assertion — That the just man is happy quand meme — could 
not be admitted without numerous reserves and qualifications. 
Justice must still be done by each agent, not as a self-inviting 
process, but as an obligation entailing more or less of sacrifice 
made by him to the security and comfort of others. Plato’s 
second assertion — That the unjust man is miserable — would 
be more near the truth ; because the ideal commonwealth 
is assumed to be one in which the governing body has both 
the disposition and the power to punish injustice — and the 
discriminating equanimity, or absence of antipathies, which 
secures them against punishing anything else. The power of 
society to inflict misery is far more extensive than its power 
of imparting happiness. But even thus, we have to recollect 
that the misery of the unjust person arises not from his 
injustice per se, but from consequent treatment at the hands 
of others. 


were more virtuous and just then than 
they are now (Legg. iii. p. O79 C-E). 

* Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 00i-b02. Il- 
lustrated in the rigid and detailed 
censorship which he imposes on the 
poets in the Republic, in the second 
and third books. 

In the Legg., however, Plato puts 
his thesis in a manner less untenable 
than in the Republic : — “ Neither to 
do wrong to others, nor to sutler wrong 
from others ; this is the happiest con- 
dition ” (Legg. ii. p. 003 A). This is 
a very different proposition from that 
which is defended in the Republic ; 
where we are called upon to believe, 
that the man who acts justly will be 
ha PPy, whatever may be the conduct 


of others towards him. 

Epikurus laid down, as one of the 
1 doctrines in his K vpicu Arf|cu (see Diog. 
1 La. x. 150), T 2 > tt)s <p6c€ws SIkouop 
. &7ti avfx&oKoy rov ovfx<p4poyros, tis t6 
ttAAVj \ovs fiylM &\&wrc<rOtu. 
\ *0<ra rwv (<po>y ^ -qhvyaro <tvvS4)kos 
| ‘xoicurdcu rds vrlp rov pd) &\dirrtiv 
j pirjSi 1 3\dirrf<r6(u t wpbs ravra 

oi/Sty icrriv o&re Sltcaioy o&r* 6Zucoy. 
'Xlcrauror Sk Kcd rct>y i&ywv 5<ra 

inrip tou fd) /SAcbrreiv 
T«r0a*, &C. 

Lucretius expresses the same — v. 
1020 : — 

14 Tunc et unicitiam coeperunl 
‘Finitimi inter se nec 


•perunt Jungere aventes 
Utdere nec viola ri, dtc.” 
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Thus much for the Platonic or ideal commonwealth. But 
Comparative when we pass from that hypothesis into the actual 
world, the case becomes far stronger against the 
nmnitiee. truth of both Plato’s assertions. Of actual societies, 
satisfied with even the best have many imperfections — the less 

it— This is , J ■ r . . j . 

his motive good, many attributes worse than imperfections : — 

for recasting 0 7 J mi •»• 

society on “ 0 b virtutes certissimum exitium . I he dissenter for 

his own prin- 

cipies. the better, is liable to be crucified alongside of the 
dissenter for the worse : King Nomos will tolerate neither. 

Plato as a preacher holds one language : as a philosopher 
and analyst, another. When he is exhorting youth to justice, 
confusion or dissuading them from injustice, he thinks him- 
preacher and self entitled to depict the lot of the just man in 
pherinthe the most fascinating colours, that of the unjust 
Republic. m an as the darkest contrast against it, — without any 
careful observance of the line between truth and fiction : the 
fiction, if such there be, becomes in his eyes a pia fraus, 
excused or even ennobled by its salutary tendency. But 
when he drops this practical purpose, and comes to philoso- 
phise on the principles of society, he then proclaims explicitly 
how great is the difference between society as it now stands, 
and society as it ought to be : how much worse is the condi- 
tion of the just, how much less bad that of the unjust (in every 
sense of the words, but especially in the Platonic sense) than 
a perfect commonwealth would provide. Between the exhor- 
tations of Plato the preacher, and the social analysis of Plato 
the philosopher, there is a practical contradiction, which is all 
the more inconvenient because he passes backwards and for- 
wards almost unconsciously, from one character to the other. 
The splendid treatise called the Republic is composed of 
both, in portions not easy to separate. 

The difference between the two functions just mentioned — 
Remark* on preceptor, and the theorizing philosopher — de- 
serves careful attention, especially in regard to 
Ethics. If I lay down a theory of social philosophy, 
precept*. j ^ to take in all the conditions and circum- 
stances of the problem : to consider the whole position of each 
individual in society, as an agent affecting the security and 
comfort of others, and also as a person acted on by others. 
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and having tis security and comfort affected by their beha- 
viour : as subject to obligations or duties, in the first of the two 
characters— and as enjoying rights ( i.e . having others under 
obligation to him) in the second. This reciprocity of service 
and need — of obligation and right— is the basis of social 
theory: its two parts are in indivisible correlation: alike 
integrant and co-essential. But when a preceptor delivers 
exhortations on conduct, it is not necessary that he should 
insist equally on each of the two parts. As a general fact of 
human nature, it is known that men are disposed proprio motu 
to claim their rights, but not so constantly or equally disposed 
to perform their obligations: accordingly, the preceptor 
insists upon this second part of the case, which requires 
extraneous support and enforcement — leaving untouched the 
first part, which requires none. But the very reason why 
the second part needs such support, is, because the perform- 
ance of the obligation is seldom self-inviting, and often the 
very reverse: that is, because the Platonic doctrine mis- 
represents the reality. The preceptor ought not to indulge 
in such misrepresentation : he may lay stress especially upon 
one part of the entire social theory, but he ought not to 
employ fictions which deny the necessary correlation of the 
other omitted part. Many preceptors have insisted on the 
performance of obligation, in language which seemed to 
imply that they considered a man to exist only for the per- 
formance of obligations, and to have no rights at all. Plato 
in another way undermines equally the integrity of the 
social theory, when he contends, that the performance of 
obligations alone, without any rights, is delightful per se, and 
suffices to ensure happiness to the performer. Herein we 
can recognise only a well-intentioned preceptor, narrowing 
and perverting the social theory for the purpose of edification 
to his hearers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

REPUBLIC — REMARKS ON THE PLATONIC COMMONWEALTH. 

In my last Chapter, I discussed the manner in which Plato 
Doable par- h a d endeavoured to solve the ethical problem urged 
upon him by Glaukon and Adeimantus. But this 
rthtauTnd is not the entire purpose of the Republic. Plato, 
political. drawing the closest parallel between the Common- 
wealth and the individual, seeks solution of the problem first 
in the former ; because it is there (he says) written in larger 
and clearer letters. He sketches the picture of a perfect 
Commonwealth — shows wherein its justice consists— and 
proves, to his own satisfaction, that it will be happy in 
and through its justice — per se. This picture of a Common- 
wealth is unquestionably one of the main purposes of the 
dialogue ; serving as commencement — or more properly as 
intermediate stage — to the Timseus and Kritias. Most critics 
have treated it as if it were the dominant and almost 
exclusive purpose. Aristotle, the earliest of all critics, ad- 
verts to it in this spirit ; numbering Plato or the Platonic 
Sokrates among those who, not being practical politicians, 
framed schemes for ideal commonwealths, like Phaleas or 
Hippodamus. I shall now make some remarks on the poli- 
tical provisions of the Platonic Commonwealth : but first I 
shall notice the very peculiar manner in which Plato dis- 
covers therein the notions of Justice and Injustice. 

The Platonic Sokrates (as I remarked above) lays down 
Hot* recog- as the fundamental, generating, principle of human 
prindpVe'of societ y> the reciprocity of need and service, essen- 
tiall y belonging to human beings : exchange of ser- 
ESuL&r- vices is indispensable, because each man has many 
wants more than he can himself supply, and thus 
needs the services of others : while each also can 
contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
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To this general principle Plato gives a peculiar direction. 
He apportions the services among the various citizens ; and 
he provides that each man shall be specialised for the ser- 
vice to which he is peculiarly adapted, and confined to that 
alone. No double man a is tolerated. How such specialisa- 
tion is to be applied in detail among the multitude of culti- 
vators and other producers, Plato does not tell us. Each is 
to have his own employment: we know no more. But in 
regard to the two highest functions, he gives more informa- 
tion : first, the small cabinet of philosophical Elders, b Chiefs, 
or Rulers — artists in the craft of governing, who supply pro- 
fessionally that necessity of the Commonwealth, and from 
1 whom all orders emanate : next, the body of Guardians, 
Soldiers, Policemen, who execute the orders of this cabinet, 
and defend the territory against all enemies. Respecting 
both of these, Plato carefully prescribes both the education 
which they are to receive, and the circumstances under which 
they are to live. They are to be of both sexes intermingled, 
but to know neither family nor property : they live together 
in barrack, and with common mess, receiving subsistence and 
the means of decent comfort, but no more, from the pro- 
ducers: respecting sexual relations and births, I shall say 
more presently. 

When Plato has provided thus much, he treats his city as 
already planted and brought to consummation. He The four car- 
thinks himself farther entitled to proclaim it as per- are assumed 
fectly good, and therefore as including the four con- tutingthe 
stituent elements of Good: that is, as being wise, GoodorVir- 

, ° tue, where 

brave, temperate, iust. c He then looks to find each of these 
wherem each of these four elements resides : wisdom 
resides specially in the cabinet of Rulers — courage specially 
in the Guardians — temperance and justice, in these two, but 

* Plato, Rep. iii. p. 397 E. Ol/xou y/juy r^y x 6 kiv, dir tp opdws yc 

b The principle laid down in the r(k*oos byadiiy tlyai, 

Protagoras will be remembered — tls pi). Arjkov ty, tin a<xp 4 ) r* 

f* uy T ^X n 7 >' woAAoiy Xkovos iSiancus (an koI avbpela, aco] aaxppwy kcH Sue ala. 

3 22 ^); \ov. Obtcovy, 8, n Sy cdrrwy tvpw- 

Plato, Repub. iv. pp.427 D, 428 A. 4 v abrjj, rb inrihovwoy ( arat rb obx 

' rolyvy, ijy 8 * 4 y&, f}8i) &y &0. 

<ro* ft*), 
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in the producing multitude also. The two last virtues are 
universal in the Commonwealth. Temperance consists in the 
harmony of opinion between the multitude and the two higher 
classes as to obedience : the Guardians are as ready to obey as 
the Chiefs to command : the multitude are also for the most 
part ready to obey — but should they ever fail in obedience, 
the Guardians are prepared to lend their constraining force to 
the authority of the Chiefs. Having thus settled three out 
of the four elements of Good, which enumeration he assumes 
to be exhaustive — Plato assumes that what remains must be 
Justice. This remainder he declares to be — That each of the 
three portions of the Commonwealth performs its own work 
and nothing else : and this is Justice. Justice and Temper- 
ance are thus common to all the three portions of the Com- 
monwealth : while Wisdom and Prudence belong entirely to 
the Chiefs, and Courage entirely to the Guardians. 

Here, for the first time in Ethical Theory, Prudence, Cou- 
Firet men- rage, Temperance, Justice, are assumed as an ex- 
haustive enumeration of virtues : each distinct# from 
the other three, but all together including the 
whole of Virtue. d Through Cicero and others, these 
four have come down as the cardinal virtues. From 
whom Plato derived it, I do not know : not certainly 
and uatice. f rom historical Sokrates, who resolved the last 
three into the first.® Nor is it indeed in harmony with Plato’s 
own view : for temperance and justice are substantially coinci- 
dent, in his explanation of them (since he does not recognise 
the characteristic feature of Justice, as directly tending to the 
good of a person other than the agent) : and the line, by which 
he endeavours to part them, is obscure as well as unimportant. 
Schleiermacher — who admits that the distinction drawn here 
between Temperance and Justice is altogether forced — sup- 

4 Plat. Rep. iv. p. 432 B. rb 5 h 5 h « Xenoph, Mem. iii. 9, 4-q. 

Koivbv el do s, dt' t> dv tn bptrris ‘ — 1 __ Tr ob v 

. rl tot * hy efy; drj\ Compare the discussion of 
yhp 5 ri r 0 v r 6 iartv d ik a 10 <t iv y. vq, iv. 5, 9-1 1, where Sokratesen- 

Compare p. 444 D, where he defines forces the practice of it on the ground 
i Aperij — *A perij fxby fyo, toucey, that it ensured to a man both more 
tryleii ri ris tty efq tad tcdWos teal pleasures and greater pleasures, of 
tecucia Sij v6aos re teal which he would deprive himself if he 
were foolish enough to be intemperate. 
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poses that Plato took up this quadruple classification, because 
he found it already established in the common, non-theorising, 
consciousness/ If this be true, the real distinction between 
Justice (as directly bearing on the rights of another person) 
and Temperance (as directly concerning only the future hap- 
piness of the agent himself), which is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions in Ethics — must have been already felt, 
without being formulated, in the common mind : and Plato, 
by retaining the two words, but effacing the distinction be- 
tween the two, and giving a new meaning to Justice — took 
a step in the wrong direction. He himself however tells us, 
that the definition, here given of Justice, is not his own ; but 
that he had heard it enunciated by many others before him.* 
What makes this more remarkable is, That the same defini- 
tion (to do your own business and not to meddle with other 
people’s business) is what we read in the Charmides as deli- 
vered respecting Temperance, by Charmides and Kritias: b 
delivered by them, and afterwards pulled to pieces in cross- 
exanfination by Sokrates. Herein we see further proof, how 
little distinction Plato drew between Justice and Temperance. 

From whomsoever Plato may have derived this ethical 
classification — Virtue as a whole, distributed into four va- 
rieties — i. Prudence or Knowledge — 2. Courage or Energy— 
3. Temperance — 4. Justice — we find it here placed in the 
foreground of his doctrine, respecting both the collective 

f Schleiermacher, Einl. zum Stoat, h»c aa^poo-v^sdefinitio: &djustitiam 
pp. 25-26. “ Dieser Tadel trifft hoch- i quoque ab iisdemutvidetur, translate, 
stens die Aufstellung jener vier zu- i Republ. iv. p. 433 (the passage cited 
sammengehorigen Tugenden ; welclie in note preceding). Quo pertinent ilia 
Platon offenbar genug nur mit rich- ! Ciceronis, De Officiis, i. 9, 2. Item ad 
tigem praktischen Sinneaus Ehrfurcht | prudentiam, Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. 8, 
fiir das Bestehende aufgenommen hat : ; Philosopho vero hoc tribuit Sokrates, 
wie sie denn schon aufdieselbe Weise | Gorgias, p. 526).” 
aus dem gemeinen Gebrauch in die j The definition given in the Char- 
Lehrweise des Sokrates Ubergegangen j mides appears plainly ascribed to 
8 * n d ” | Kritias as its author (p. 162 D.) The 

g Plato, Rep. iv. p. 433 A. *al affirmation that it was u a sophistia 
pfyv tin yt rb ri avrov tcodmiv ko! ^ vulgata,’* and afterwards transferred 
iro\v*paryfiovuv bucaio<rvvT\ tern, *al j by these same to Justice, is made 
rovro &k\wv r c ir o\\wv aKwtd*- j without any authority produced ; and 
. Kal avrol iroWcbas is expressed in the language usual 

Compare iii. p. 406 E. with the Platonic commentators, who 

Bee Charmides, pp. 161-162. treat the Sophists as a philosophical 
Hemdorf observes in his note on this sect or school, 
passage : — “ A sophistis ergo vulgata I 

M 2 
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Commonwealth and the individual man . 1 He professes to 
understand and explain what they are — to reason upon them 
all with confidence — and to apply them to very important 
conclusions. 

But let us pause for a moment to ask, how these profes- 
aii th© four sions harmonise with the dialogues reviewed in my 
preceding volumes. No reader will have forgotten 
the doubts and difficulties, exposed by the Sokratic 
Elenchus throughout the Dialogues of Search : the 
confessed inability of Sokrates himself to elucidate 
and foil of them, while at the same time his contempt for the 

nnwlved 1 

difficulties. false persuasion of knowledge — for those who talk 
confidently about matters which they can neither explain nor 
defend — is expressed without reserve. Now, when we turn 
to the Hippias Major, we find Sokrates declaring, that 
no man can affirm, and that a man ought to be ashamed 
to pretend to affirm, what particular matters are beautiful 
(fine, honourable) or ugly (mean, base), unless he knows 
and can explain what Beauty is. k A similar declaration 
appears in the Menon, where Sokrates treats it as absurd to 
affirm or deny any predicate respecting a Subject, until you 
have satisfied yourself that you know what the Subject itself 
is : and where he farther proclaims, that as to Virtue, he does 
not know what it is, and that he has never yet found any 
one who did know . 1 Such ignorance is stated at the end of 
the dialogue not less emphatically than at the beginning. 
Again, respecting the four varieties or parts of Virtue. The 
first of the four, Prudence — (Wisdom — Knowledge) — has been 
investigated in the Theaetetus — one of the most elaborate of 
all the Platonic dialogues : several different explanations of it 
are proposed by Theaetetus, and each is shown by Sokrates 
to be untenable : the problem remains unsolved at last. As 
to Courage and Temperance, we have not been more fortunate, 

1 In some of the Platonic Dialogues rate constituent, seemingly because on 
these four varieties are not understood matters of piety he enjoins direct 
as exhausting the sum total of Virtue : reference to Apollo and the Delphian 
7 ) 6 <n 6 rrjs is included also ; see Lachds, oracle, Rep. iv. p. 427 B. 
p. 199 D, Protagoras, p. 329 D, Euthy- k Plat. Hinp. Maj. pp. 286 D, 304 0 . 

phron, pp. 5-6. Plato does not advert 1 Plato, Menon, pp. 71 B-C, 86 B, 
to rb &<noy in the Republic as a sepa- 100 B. 
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The Laches and Charmides exhibit nothing but a fruitless 
search both for one and for the other. And here the case is 
more remarkable ; because in the Laches, one of the several 
definitions of Courage, tendered to Sokrates and refuted by 
him, is, the very definition of Courage delivered by him in 
the Republic as complete and satisfactory: while in the 
Charmides, one of the definitions of Temperance, refuted, and 
even treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (to irparruv 
ra kavTov) is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic 
relies on as a valid definition of Justice . 01 Lastly, every one 
who has read the Parmenides, will remember the acute 
objections there urged against the Platonic hypothesis of 
substantive Ideas, participated in by particulars : of which 
objections no notice is taken in the Republic, though so much 
is said therein about these Ideas, in regard to the training 
of the philosophical Chiefs. 

If we revert to these passages (and many others which 
might be produced) of past dialogues, we shall find Difficulties 
no means provided of harmonising them with the wived, but 
Republic. The logical and ethical difficulties still by piato. 
exist : they have never been elucidated : the Republic does 
not pretend to elucidate them, but overlooks or overleaps 
them. In composing it, Plato has his mind full of a different 
point of view, to which he seeks to give full effect. While 
his spokesman Sokrates was leader of opposition, Plato de- 
lighted to arm him with the maximum of negative cross-exa- 
mining acuteness : but here Sokrates has passed over to the 
ministerial benches, and has undertaken the difficult task of 
making out a case in reply to the challenge of Glaukon and 
Adeimantus. No new leader of opposition is allowed to replace 
him. The splendid constructive effort of the Republic would 
have been spoiled, if exposed to such an analytical cross-exami- 
nation as that which we read in Menon, Laches, or Charmides. 

m See Lachda, p. 195 A. tV rage to be ^ <f>p 6 vifjM$ 

Seiywv tea l OaflftaKlwv . _ t l ipipfoijxos ; com- 

pp. 196 C-199 A-E — in the cross- pared with Republic, iv. pp. 429 G, 
examination of Nikias by Sokrates : 430 B, 433 C. See also Gharmid&s, 
and the question in the cross-examina- \ pp. ibi B, ibi B-C, compared with 
tion of Lach&s (who has defined Cou- ! Republic, iv. p. 433 B*D. 
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In remarking upon the Platonic Republic as* a political 
scheme only* we pass from the Platonic point of view to 
the Aristotelian : that is, to the discussion of Ethics 
and Politics as separate subjects, though adjoining 
pntoitrwted and partially overlapping each other. Plato con- 
SSistcSL ceives the two in intimate union, and even employs 
violent metaphors to exaggerate the intimacy. Xenophon 
also conceives them in close conjunction. Aristotle goes 
farther in separating the two : a great improvement in regard 
to the speculative dealing with both of them. n 

If, following the example of Aristotle, we criticise the Pla- 
tonic Republic as a scheme of political constitution, 
we find that on most points which other theorists 
partially handle at considerable length, Plato is intentionally 
** up ' silent. His project is an outline and nothing more. 
He delineates fully the brain and heart of the great Leviathan, 
but leaves the rest in very faint outline. He announces expli- 
citly the purpose of all his arrangements, to obtain happiness 
for the whole city : by which he means, not happiness for the 
greatest number of individuals, but for the abstract unity 
called the City, supposed to be capable of happiness or 
misery, apart from any individuals, many or few, composing 
it . 0 Each individual is to do the work for which he is best 
fitted, contributory to the happiness of the whole — and to do 
nothing else. Each must be content with such happiness as 
consists with his own exclusive employment.? 


n The concluding chapter of the 
Nikomachean Ethic* contains some 
striking remarks upon this separation. 

° Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 420-421. 
The objection that the Guardians will 
have no happiness, is put by Plato 
into the mouth of Adeimantus, but is 
denied by Sokrates : who, however, 
says that even if it were true he could 
not admit it as applicable, since what 
he wishes is that the entire common- 
wealth shall be happy. Aristotle 
(Politic, ii. 5, 1264, 6-15) repeats the 
objection of Adeimantus, ana declares 
that collective happiness (not enjoyed 
by some individuals) is impossible. 

See the valuable chapter on Ideal 
Models in Politics (vol ii. ch. xxii. 


>. 236 seq.) in Sir George Cornewall 
I Lewis’s Treatise on the methods of 
. Observation and Reasoning in Politics. 

I The different ideal models framed by 
theorists ancient and modern, Plato 
among the number, are there collected* 

! with judicious remarks in comparing 
and appreciating them. 

p Plato, Republic, iv. p.421 C. 

He lays down this minute sub- 
division and speciality of aptitude in 
j individuals as a fundamental property 
j of human nature. Republic, iii. p. 395 
j Ktd In yt rolnuv (patvtrcU fioi tit 

rov 

, Ac. 

Compare Xenophon, Cyrop©d. ii. 
1,21, where the same principle is laid 
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The Chiefs or Rulers are assumed to be both specially 
qualified and specially trained for the business of AbBOluterule 
governing. Their authority is unlimited : they re- 
present that One Infallible Wise Man, whom Plato 
frequently appeals to (in the Politikus, Kriton, th^c 
Gorgias, and other dialogues), but never names. dians * 

They are a very small number, perhaps only one : the persons 
naturally qualified being very few, and even they requiring 
the severest preparatory training. The Guardians, all of 
them educated up to a considerable point, both obey them- 
selves the orders of these few Chiefs, and enforce obedience 
upon the productive multitude. Of this last-mentioned mul- 
titude, constituting numerically almost the whole city, we 
hear little or nothing : except that the division of labour is 
strictly kept up among them, and that neither wealth nor 
poverty is allowed to grow up/ How this is to be accom- 
plished, Plato does not point out : nor does he indicate how 
the mischievous working ( i . e. mischievous, in his point of 
view* and as he declares it) of the proprietary and the family 
relations is to be obviated. His scheme tacitly assumes that 
separate property and family are to subsist among the great 
mass of the community, but not among the Guardians : he 
proclaims explicitly, that if the proprietary relations or the 
family relations were permitted among the Guardians, entire 
corruption of their character would ensue/ Among the 
Demos, or multitude, he postulates nothing except unlimited 
submission to the orders of the Rulers enforced through the 
Guardians. The regulative powers of the Rulers are assumed 
to be of omnipotent efficacy against every cause of mischief, 
subject only to one condition — That the purity of the golden 
breed, together with the Platonic training and discipline, are 
to be maintained among them unimpaired. 

Everything in the Platonic Republic turns upon this elabo- 
rate training of the superior class : most of all, the Chiefs or 

down. Another passage in the same the larger towns, where there was a 
treatise (Cyropaed. viii. 2, 5) is also minuter subdivision of labour, each 
interesting. Xenophon there contrasts man doing one work only, and doing 
the smaller towns, where many trades it well, 
were combined in the same hand and Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421. 

none of the works well performed, with Plato, Repnblie, iii. p. 41 7. 
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Billers — next, the Soldiers or Guardians. Besides this train- 
ing, they are required to be placed in circumstances which 
will prevent them from feeling any private or separate interest 
of their own, apart from or adverse to that of the multitude. 
“ Every man ” (says Plato) “ will best love those whose advan- 
tage he believes to coincide with his own, and when he is 
most convinced that if they do well, he himself will do well 
also : if not, not .” 8 “ The Rulers must be wise, powerful, 
and affectionately solicitous for the city.” 

These then are the two circumstances which Plato works 
out: The Education of the Rulers and Guardians: Their 
position and circumstances in regard to each other and to 
the remaining multitude. He does not himself prescribe, 
or at least he prescribes but rarely, what is to be enacted or 
ordered. He creates the generals and the soldiers ; he relies 
upon the former for ordering, upon the latter for enforcing, 
aright. 

On this point we may usefully compare him with his con- 
temporary Xenophon. He, like Plato, presents 
Xenophon- himself to mankind as a preceptor or schoolmaster, 
cS^kus. rather than as a lawgiver. Most Grecian cities (he 
remarks) left the education of youth in the hands of parents, 
and permitted adults to choose their own mode of life, subject 
only to the necessity of obeying the laws : that is, of abstain- 
ing from certain defined offences, and of performing certain 
defined obligations — under penalties if such obedience were 
not rendered. From this mode of proceeding Xenophon 
dissents, and commends the Spartan lawgiver Lykurgus for 
departing from it . 1 To regulate public matters, without 
regulating the private life of the citizens, ap}M?ared to him 
impossible . 11 At Sparta, the citizen was subject to authorita- 
tive regulation, from childhood to old age. In the public 
education, or in the public drill, he was constantly under 

* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 412 D. 1 Xenophon, Rep. Laoed»m. i. 2. 

Koi tovt 6 Y hv fid\i(TTa , . . , . . 1. _1 

y, dXXA teal fyayria yyols rah 
teal bray fi&Kurra itctlyov (ity * 0 v p&r- j ir\tl<rraiSy rpo^xovffay tMaifioyif r)jy 
rorros olrfrai £vfi$aiy*iy teed lavry *6\tv avtSa^ty. 

Tpdrrciv, jufy rovvavrlov ; J 0 Compare Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 

Compare y. pp. 463-464. 
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supervision, % going through prescribed exercises. This pro- 
duced, according to Xenophon, “ a city of pre-eminent happi- 
ness.” He proclaims and follows out the same peculiar prin- 
ciple, in his ideal scheme of society called the Persian laws. 
He embodies in the Cyropasdia the biography of a model 
chief, trained up from his youth in (what Xenophon calls) 
the Persian system, and applying the virtues acquired therein 
to military exploits and to the government of mankind. The 
Persian polity, in which the hero Cyrus receives his training, 
is described. Instead of leaving individuals to their own 
free will, except as to certain acts or abstinences specifically 
enjoined, this polity placed every one under a regimental 
training : which both shaped his character beforehand, so as 
to make sure that he should have no disposition to commit 
offences 1 — and subjected him to perpetual supervision after- 
wards, commencing with boyhood and continued to old age, 
through the four successive stages of boys, youths, mature 
men, and elders. 

Tjiis general principle of combining polity with education 
is fundamental both with Plato and Xenophon: to Both of them 
a great degree, it is retained also by Aristotle. The polity with 
lawgiver exercises a spiritual as well as a temporal temporal 
lunction. He does not content himself with prohi- tu&i. 
bitions and punishments, but provides for fashioning every 
man’s character to a predetermined model, through syste- 
matic discipline begun in childhood and never discontinued. 
This was the general scheme, realised at Sparta in a certain 
manner and degree, and idealised both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. The full application of the scheme, however, is 
restricted, in all the three, to a select body of qualified 
citizens ; who are assumed to exercise dominion or headship 
over the remaining community.'' 

x Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2 , 2 - 6 . 8 ^ nfp<ruco) v6pot rpoka&farcs < 

Olroi 8« SoKovcriy ol vipxn fkpxecrdau rou fhrws ipxb y pb roiovr 
rov koivov byadov faifickoOfityoi ovk ol woA?tcu, oTo t xoyrjpoO nybs ' 

o&fyinp 4y reus irkflarais iroktciy 4pyou 4<pU<rBau. *Eiri fx4koyreu fa «5«. 
dpxoyrai. Ai filv ykp Tkuorau w<Ja as, y In Xenophon, all Persians are sup- 

d<pc2o , cu wcufavuy faws ns 4$4ka robs posed io be legally admissible to the 
iaurov raiSas k ol abrobs robs t pw&v j public training ; but in practice, none 
rtpovs birws 464kov<ri Sidy tiy, faur a can frequent it constantly except those 
vpoirrdrrouaty abrobs fib Kk4irray. Oi whose families can maintain them 
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justice and temperance,* which are made express subjects of 
teaching by Xenophon and under express masters : Xenophon 
thus supplies the deficiency so often lamented by the Platonic 
Sokrates, who remarks that neither at Athens nor elsewhere 
can he find either teaching or teacher of justice. Cyrus 
learns justice and temperance along with the rest, h but he 
does not learn more than the rest : nor does Xenophon per- 
form his promise of explaining by what education such extra- 
ordinary genius for command is brought about . 1 The superior 
character of Cyrus is assumed and described, but noway 
accounted for : indeed his rank and position at the court of 
Astyages (in which he stands distinguished from the other 
Persians) present nothing but temptations to indulgence, 
partially countervailed by w ise counsel from his father Kam- 
byses. We must therefore consider Cyrus to be a king by 
nature, like the chief bee in each hive k — an untaught or self- 
taught genius, in his excellence as general and emperor. He 
obtains only one adventitious aid peculiar to himself. Being 
of divine progeny, he receives the special favour and revela- 
tions of the Gods, who, in doubtful emergencies, communicate 
to him by signs, omens, dreams, and sacrifices, what he ought 
to do and what he ought to leave undone . 1 Such privileged 
communications are represented as indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a leader : for though it was his duty to learn all that 
could be learnt, yet even after he had done this, so much 
uncertainty remained behind, that his decisions were little 
better than a lottery . m The Gods arranged the sequences of 

s Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 2, 6-8. * Xenoph. Cyrop. i. i f 6. woty rm 

The boys are appointed to adju- vaibtiq. vcuStvtitls roar ovr<p &i 4 )vtyK«y 
dicate, nnder the supervision of the tU rb &px*iv kyOpunrvy. 
teacher, in disputes which occur among k Xenoph. Cyrop. v. 1. 24. The 

their fellows. As an instance of this queen-bee is masculine in Xenophon’s 
practice, we find the well-known adju- conception. 

dication by young Cyrus, between the j * Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 3, iv. 2, 1 5, 
great boy and the little boy, in regard iv. 1,24. Compare Xenoph. Economic, 
to the two coats ; and a very instruc- ! v. 19, 20. 

tive illustration it is, of the principle • ■ Xenophon. Cyrop. i. 6, 46. Oftras 

of property (Cyrop. i. 3, 17). j kvOpurlrr} <ro<pla 

* Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, iii. 3, 35. ' _7:_ /_ ; r f 

Cyrus is indeed represented as having ! p, vos E, rt \i x ol roini ru 
taken lessons from a paid teacher in ! e.ol Si it', 6 rr„ *dvra W, r d r. 
the art roi o-rpa-nryfiv : but these les- y ,y trn p( m *«i ri irra, Kai S, n it 
sons were meagre, comprising nothing | u&tox, alnicy hmoMow «<d 
beyond ri raxmed, l. 6, 12-15. vvpfiovKtvopdfmv 
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events partly in a regular and deeypherable manner, so that 
a man by diligent study might come to understand them : 
but they reserved many important events for their own free- 
will, so as not to be intelligible by any amount of human 
study. Here the wisest man was at fault no less than the 
most ignorant : nor could he obtain the knowledge of them 
except by special revelation solicited or obtained. The Gods 
communicated such peculiar knowledge to their favourites, 
but not to every one indiscriminately : for they were under 
no necessity to take care of men towards whom they felt no 
inclination . 11 Cyrus was one of the men thus specially privi- 
leged : but he was diligent in cultivating the favour of the 
Gods by constant worship, not merely at times when he stood 
in need of their revelations, but at other times also : just as 
in regard to human friends or patrons, assiduous attentions 
were requisite to keep up their goodwill . 0 

When it is desired to realise an ideal improvement of 
society (says Plato),? the easiest postulate is to assume a 
despot, young, clever, brave, thoughtful, temperate, and aspir- 
ing, belonging to that superhuman breed which reigned 
under the presidency of Kronus. Such a postulate is as- 
sumed by Xenophon in his hero Cyrus. The Xenophontic 
scheme, though presupposing a collective training, resolves 
itself ultimately into the will of an individual, enforcing good 
regulations, and full of tact, in dealing with subordinates. 
What Cyrus is in campaign and empire, Ischomachus (see 
the Economica of Xenophon) is in the household : but every- 
thing depends on the life of this distinguished individual. 
Xenophon leads us at once into practice, laying only a scanty 
basis of theory. 

In Plato’s Republic, on the contrary, the theory predomi- 
nates. He does not build upon any individual hero : Plato does 
he constructs a social and educational system, capa- ^ajanUKU- 
ble of self-perpetuation at least for a considerable ™ 

&<ri, Tpoffriftalyovaafy 2, tc ’ morabil. i. i, 8, where the same doc- 
wouiy nal 2 ou xrt' & Si trine is ascribed to Sokrates. 

46 i\own <Tun$ovk*vety % ob&kv ! n Xenoph. Cyrop. L 6, 40 ad fin. 

airrott Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 0, 3-5. 

. Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 709 E, 710- 

Compare i. 6, 6-23, also the Me- 713. 
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time.* He describes the generating and sustaining 
principles of his system, but he does not exhibit it 
in action, by any pseudo-historical narrative: we learn indeed, 
that he had intended to subjoin such a narrative, in the 
dialogue called Kritias, of which only the commencement 
was ever written/ He aims at forming a certain type of 
character, common to all the Guardians : superadding new 
features so as to form a still more exalted type, peculiar to 
those few Elders selected from among them to exercise the 
directorial function. He not only lays down the process of 
training in greater detail than Xenophon, but he also gives 
explanatory reasons for most of his recommendations. 

One prominent difference between the two deserves to be 
noticed. In the Xenophontic training, the ethical, gymna- 
stic, and military, exigencies are carefully provided for : but 
the musical and intellectual exigencies are left out. The 
Xenophontic Persians are not affirmed either to learn letters, 
or to hear and repeat poetry, or to acquire the knowledge of 
any musical instrument. Nor does it appear, even in -the 
case of the historical Spartans, that letters made any part of 
their public training. But the Platonic training includes 
music and gymnastics as co-ordinate and equally indispen- 
sable. Words or intellectual exercises, come in under the 
head of music . 8 Indeed, in Plato’s view, even gymnastics, 
though bearing immediately on the health and force of the 
body, have for their ultimate purpose a certain action upon 
the mind : being essential to the due development of courage, 
energy, endurance, and self-assertion . 1 Gymnastics without 


q Plato pronounces Cyrus to have Cyropasdia. When we read the elabo- 
been a good general and a patriot, but j rate Intellectual training which Plato 
not to have received any right educa- j prescribes for the rulers in his Repub- 
tion, and especially to nave provided lie, we may easily understand that, in 
no good education for his children, who [ his view, the Xenophontic Cyrus had 
inconsequence became corrupt and de- , received no right education at all. His 
generate (Legg.iii. 694). Upon this re- remark moreover brings to view the 
mark some commentators of antiquity \ defect of all schemes built upon a per- 
founded the supposition of grudge or j feet despot— that they depend upon an 
quarrel between Plato and Xenophon, j individual life. 

We have no evidence to prove such a j r Plato, Timaeus, pp. 2026. Plato 
state of unfriendly feeling between the j Kritias, p. 108. 1 

two, yet it is no way unlikely : and j • Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 

I think it highly probable that the Plato, Republic, iii. p. 410 B. 
remark just cited from Plato may have wpbs rb Qvfxoult* rrjs <pva€us frhtrwv 
had direct reference to theXenophontic Kittivo dyiipwv jrorf)<rn fiaXXov *pbf 
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music produce a hard and savage character, insensible to 
persuasive agencies, hating discourse or discussion , 11 ungrace- 
ful as well as stupid. Music without gymnastics generates a 
susceptible temperament, soft, tender, and yielding to diffi- 
culties, with quick but transient impulses. Each of the two, 
music and gymnastic, is indispensable as a supplement and 
corrective to the other. 

The type of character here contemplated by Plato deserves 
particular notice, as contrasted with that of Xenophon. 

It is the Athenian type against the Spartan. Perikles 
in his funeral oration, delivered at Athens in the first fche 
year of the Peloponnesian war, boasts that the Athe- 
nians had already reached a type similar to this — 
and that too, without any special individual discipline, legally 
enforced : that they combined courage, ready energy, and com- 
bined action — with developed intelligence, the loveof discourse, 
accessibility to persuasion, and taste for the Beautiful. That 
which Plato aims at accomplishing in his Guardians, by means 
of a state-education at once musical and gymnastical — Perikles 
declares to have been already realised at Athens without any 
state-education, through the spontaneous tendencies of indi- 
viduals called forth and seconded by the general working of 
the political system . 1 He compliments his countrymen as 
having accomplished this object without the unnecessary 
rigour of a positive state-discipline, and without any other 
restraints than the special injunctions and prohibitions of a 
known law. It is this absence of state-discipline to which 
both Xenophon and Plato are opposed. Both of them follow 
Ly kurgus in proclaiming the insuffi ciency of mere prohibitions ; 
and in demanding a positive routine of duty to be prescribed 

public, (pp. 401 -402-410-4 1 1) is very 

• V,. . _ ... interesting. The words of Perikles, 

rlfttOj Republ. iii. pp. 4IO-4II* y&P cvrcAdoi tea 1 

ofyuu, 6 roiQinos ylyvtrm ^Koao^oxifity &*<u poAojem*, taken 
. along with the chapter preceding, 

* Tl mark that ooncurrent development of 

( rb <pt\ 6 <r<xpov and rb Bvfxoubis which 

* y , Plato provides, and the avoidance of 

• ■ »?• those defects which spring from the 

Ihucydid. ii. 38-39-40. separate and exclusive cultivation of 

ne comparison between this speeoh either, 
end the third book of “ 
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by authority, and enforced upon individuals through life. In 
regard to end, Plato is more in harmony with Perikles : in 
regard to means, with Xenophon. 

Plato’s views respecting special laws and criminal pro- 
cedure generally are remarkable. He not only manifests 
that repugnance towards the Dikastery — which is common 
to Sokrates, Xenophon, Isokrates, and Aristophanes — but 
he excludes it almost entirely from his system, as being 
superseded by the constant public discipline of the Guar- 
dians. 

It is to be remembered that these propositions of Plato 
professional k ave reference, not to an entire and miscellaneous 
community, but to a select body called the Guardians, 
required to possess the bodily and mental attributes 
of soldiers, policemen, and superintendants. The 
standard of comparison in modem times, for the 
phon * Lykurgean, Xenophontic, or Platonic training, is to 
be sought in the stringent discipline of professional soldiers : 
not in the general liberty, subject only to definite restrictions, 
enjoyed by non-military persons. In regard to soldiers, the 
Platonic principle is now usually admitted — that it is not 
sufficient to enact articles of war, defining what a soldier 
ought to do, and threatening him with punishment in case 
of infraction — but that, besides this, it is indispensable to 
exact from him a continued routine of positive performances, 
under constant professional supervision. Without this pre- 
paration, few now expect that soldiers should behave effec- 
tively when the moment of action arrives. This is the 
doctrine applied by Plato and Xenophon to the whole life 
of the citizen. 

Music and Gymnastic are regarded by Plato mainly as 
Music and they be ar u P° n and influence the emotional character 
of his citizens. Each of them is the antithesis, and 
at the same time the supplement, to the other, 
music. Gymnastic tends to develope exclusively the cou- 


rageous and energetic emotions : — anger and the feeling of 
power — but no others. Whereas music (understood in the 
Platonic sense) has a far more multifarious and varied agency: 
it may develope either those, or thegentle and tender emotions, 
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according ^circumstances.? In the hands of Tyrtaeus and 
iEschylus, it generates vehement and fearless combatants : in 
the hands of Euripides and other pathetic poets, it produces 
tender, amatory, effeminate natures, ingenious in talk but 
impotent for action. 2 

In the age of Plato, Homer and other poets were extolled as 
the teachers of mankind, and as themselves possessing Great infiu- 
universal knowledge. They enjoyed a religious re- poets and 
spect, being supposed to speak under divine inspira- on education, 
tion, and to be the privileged reporters or diviners of a for- 
gotten past.* 1 They furnished the most interesting portion of 
that floating mass of traditional narrative respecting Gods, 
Heroes, and ancestors, which found easy credence both as 
matter of religion and as matter of history : being in full har- 
mony with the emotional preconceptions, and uncritical 
curiosity, of the hearers. They furnished likewise exhortation 
and reproof, rules and maxims, so expressed as to live in the 
memory — impressive utterance for all the strong feelings of 
the human bosom. Poetry was for a long time the only form 
of literature. It was not until the fifth century B.c. that prose 
compositions either began to be multiplied, or were carried to 
such perfection as to possess a charm of their own calculated to 
rival the poets, who had long enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors 


y Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 B-C. 
If we examine Plato’s tripartite classi- 
fication of the varieties of soul or mind, 
as it is given both in the Republic and 
in the Tim® us (1. Reason, in the 
cranium. 2. Energy, Bvpbs, in the 
thoracic region. 3. Appetite, in the 
abdominal region)-— we shall see that 
it assigns no place to the gentle, the 
tender, or the ®sthetical emotions. 
These cannot be properly ranked either 
with energy ($upbs) or with appetite 
“ , * ‘ Plato can find no root for 
them except in reason or knowledge, 
from which he presents them as being 
collateral derivatives — a singular 
origin. He illustrates his opinion by 
the equally singular analogy of the 
dog, who is gentle towards persons 
whom he knows, fierce towards those 
whom he does not know; so that 
pentfenss* is the product of knowledge . 
See the argument between AKs- 

VOL. m. 


chylii8 and Euripides in the Ran® of 
Aristophanes, 1043-1061-1068. 

*■ Aristophan. Ran®, 1053. ASb- 
chylus is made to say : — 

AAA’ kxoKpinrrtiv xpb '*ovT)pby t6v 
yc to*7?tV, 

koI icapdyuv prjbe tiiSdcKuv rois 
ptv yap ircubt 
ior\ bibaoicakos S<rm 

icdw i 

Compare the words of Plato which 
conclude the Ran®, 1497. 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 D. 
tivwv dKovoptv Srt olroi (Homer and 
the poets) irdaas f 

koI Koxiay, «c<d rd y * 0«<a, Ac. : also 
Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-81 1 ; Ion, pp. 
536 A, 541 B : Xenoph. Memor. iv. 
2, 10; and Sympos. iii. 6, where we 
learn that Nikeratus could repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 
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for aesthetical sentiment and fancy. Rhetors, Sophists, Philo- 
sophers, then became their competitors ; opening new veins of 
intellectual activity, b and sharing, to a certain extent, the 
peedagogic influence of the poets — yet never displacing them 
from their traditional function of teachers, narrators, and 
guides to the intelligence, as well as improving ministers to 
the sentiments, emotions, and imagination, of youth. Indeed, 
many Sophists and Rhetors presented themselves not as super- 
seding, 0 but asexpounding and illustrating, the poets. Sokrates 
also did this occasionally, though not upon system. d 

It is this educational practice — common to a certain extent 
among Greeks, but more developed at Athens than elsewhere® 

b Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810. 8\ous j 909. Also Plutarch, De Audieudis 
w otrjr&s iKfjxw&dvovT ay, &c. j Poetis, p. 3 1 F, about the many diverse 

c It was to gain this facility that interpretations of Homer; especially 
Kritias and Alkibiades, as Xenophon those by Clirysippus and Kleanthes. 
tells us, frequented the society of The last half of the eighth Book of 
Sokrates, who (as Xenophon also tells Aristotle’s Politica, contains remark - 
us) ‘‘handled persons conversing with able reflections on the educational ef- 
him just as he pleased” (Memor. i. 2, ’ fects of music, showing the refined dis- 
14-18). Unctions which philosophical men of 

A speaker in one of the Orations of that day drew respecting the varieties 
Lysias (Orat. viii. Ka*oAo7i&ij', s. 12) of melody and rhythm. Aristotle ad- 
considers this power of arguing a dis- 1 verts to music as an agency not merely 
puted case as one of the manifestations ! for va tieta but also for ndOapats (viii. 
rov (piAoo-offtv — Kal lyw ptv u'/xrjv 7, 1 34 1 , b. 38); to which last Plato 
<pi\o cr o <p ov v r a s avrovs irtpl too ! does not advert. Aristotle also notices 
•KpdyfjLaros avr i\ 4 y * iv t bv ivai- , various animadversions by musical 
riov \ 6 yov oi &pa ovk avreXeyov critics upon some of the dicta on 
aAA’ am-€irpaTTov. ■ musical subjects in the Platonic Re- 

Compare the curious oration of \ public v (koAws iviTipLoxn Kal tovto 
Demosthenes against Lakritus, where j 2 attepdru ru >v Trepl rfyv ixovoik^v rives, 
the speaker imputes to Lakritus this j 1342, b. 23)— perhaps Aristoxenus: 
abuse of argumentative power, as hav- j also 1 342, a. 32. That the established 
ing been purchased by him at a large ; character and habits of music could 
price from the teaching of Isokrates j not be changed without leading to a 
the Sophist, pp. 928-937-938. j revolution, ethical and political, in the 

d Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 57-60. j minds of the citizens is a principle 
e The language of Plato is remark- j affirmed by Plato, not as his own, but 
able on this point. Republic, ii. p. j as having been laid down previously 
376 E. T is oZv rj iratSeia; f) x«A<- j bv Damon the celebrated musical in- 
*bv evpetv e \ t i w rrjs vnb r 0 v j structor (Repub. iii. p. 424 0 ). 
iroUoD c vpyn*vv)s; icrrl \ The following passage about Luther 

tcou rj piev l ttI awfxcun yup.va<TTtK^, i is remarkable : — 
rj 5 * M hou(tik 4 } — and a striking ! u Aprfcs avoir essay<? de la th^ologie, 

passage in the Kriton (p. 50 D), where j Luther fut ddcidtf par les conseils de 
education in povaiK $7 and yvp,va<TTiH^) j sesamis, a embrasser l’dtude du droit; 
is represented as a positive duty on queconduisiat alorsauxpostes les plus 
tfie part of fathers towards their sons, j lucratifs de l’fitat etde l’JSglise. Mais 
About the multifarious and indefinite | R ne semble pas s’y 6tre jamais livre 
province of the Muses, comprehending ; avec gout. II aimuit bien mieux la 
all wouMa and \ 6 yos, see Plutarch, j belle litteratu re, etsurtoutlarausique. 
Sympos. Problem, ix. 14, 2-3, p. 908- C’e'tait son art de pre'dilection. II la 
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— which Plato has in his mind, when he draws up the out- 
line of a musical education for his useful Guar- 
dians. He does not intend it as a scheme for foster- pL^tE 
ing the highest intellectual powers, or for exalting 
men into philosophers — which he reserves as an education, 
ulterior improvement, to be communicated at a later period 
of life, and only to a chosen few — the large majority being 
supposed incapable of appropriating it. His musical train- 
ing (co-operating with the gymnastical) is intended to form 
the character of the general body of Guardians : to implant 
in them from early childhood a peculiar vein of sentiments, 
habits, emotions and emotional beliefs, ethical esteem and 
disesteem, love and hatred, &c., to inspire them (in his own 
phrase) with love of the beautiful or honourable. 

It is in this spirit that he deals with the traditional, popular, 
almost consecrated, poetical literature which pre- Hedeclareg 
vailed around him. He undertakes to revise and 
recast the whole of it. Repudiating avowedly the 
purpose of the authors, he sets up a different point 
of view by which they are to be judged. The con- 
test of principle, into which he now enters, subsisted (he tells 
us) long before his time : a standing discord between the 
philosophers and the poets. f The poet is an artist g whose 
aim is to give immediate pleasure and satisfaction : appealing 
to msthetical sentiment, feeding imagination and belief, and 
finding embodiment for emotions, religious or patriotic, which 
he shares with his hearers : the philosopher is a critic, who 
lays down authoritatively deeper and more distant ends which 
he considers that poetry ought to serve, judging the poets 
according as they promote, neglect, or frustrate those ends. 
Plato declares the end which he requires poetry to serve in 

cultiva ton to sa vie et l’enseigna & ses 
enfans. Ii n* hesite pas a declarer que 
la musique lui semble lo premier des 
arts, apres la th&logie. La musique 
(dit il) est Tart des proph&tes : c’est 
le seul qui, comme la theologie, puisse 
calmer les troubles de Lame et mettre 
le diable en fuite. II touchait du luth, 
jouait de la fl0te. M (Michelet, Mcmoires 
d© Luther, Merits par lui-m6me, pp. 4-5, 

N 2 


rans, 1035*; 

f Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 B. 

\xiv t is hatpoph <pi\o<r<xp'tcf. rc k 
TtKtf, &©. 

t Plato, Republ. x. p. (307 A-C. 
tV M overav — ^ Tpbs tj&oyhv 

it oiijruch koI &0. 

Compare also Leges ii. p. 655 Dseq., 
about i 
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the training of his Guardians. It must contribute to form the 
ethical character which he approves : in so far as it thus con- 
tributes, he will tolerate it, but no farther. The charm and 
interest especially, belonging to beautiful poems, is not only 
no reason for admitting them, but is rather a reason (in his 
view) for excluding them. h The more beautiful a poem is, the 
more effectively does it awaken, stimulate, and amplify, the 
emotional forces of the mind : the stronger is its efficacy in 
giving empire to pleasure and pain, and in resisting or over- 
powering the rightful authority of Reason. It thus directly 
contravenes the purpose of the Platonic education — the for- 
mation of characters wherein Reason shall effectively controul 
all the emotions and desires. 1 Hence he excludes all the 
varieties of imitative poetry : — that is, narrative, descriptive, 
or dramatic poetry. He admits only hymns to the Gods and 
panegyrics upon good citizens : — probably also didactic, 
gnomic, or hortative, poetry of approved tone. Imitative 
poetry is declared objectionable farther, not only as it exagge- 
rates the emotions, but on another ground — that it fills the 


h It is interesting to read in the first 
book of Strabo (pp. 15-19-25-27, &c.) 
the controversy which he carries on 
with Eratosthenes, as to the function 
of poets generally, and as to the pur- 
pose of Homer in particular. Eratos- 
thenes considered Homer, and the 
other poets also, as having composed 
verses to please and interest, not to 
teach — 4' t/ X a 7 ft O'^ ar X^P iy t 0 ” 

KaAc'as. Strabo (following the astro- 
nomer Hipparchus) controverts this 
opinion ; affirming that poets had been 
the earliest philosophers and teachers 
of mankind, and that they must always 
continue to be the teachers of the 
multitude, who were unable to profit 
by history and philosophy. Strabo has 
the strongest admiration for Homer, 
not merely as a poet but as a moralis- 
ing teacher. While Plato banishes 
Homer from his commonwealth, on the 
ground of pernicious ethical influence, 
Strabo claims for Homer the very 
opposite merit, and extols him as the 
best of all popular teachers — r\ 

th)fxw<p*\tffr*pa Kal Btarpa 

.1 ^ to q ’QpypQy 

i~Arf vpbs rb ircufov 
€ Hot hvatyipw robs 


ironjTbs, 4(pp6vTt<r€ ttoAv pitpos • 

(Strabo, i. p. 20). The contradiction 
between Plato and Strabo is remark- 
able. Compare the beginning of 
Horace’s Epistle, i. 2. In the time 
of Strabo (more than three centuries 
after Plato's death) there existed an 
abundant prose literature on matters 
of erudition, history, science, philo- 
sophy. The work of instruction was 
thus taken out of the poet’s hands ; 
yet Strabo cannot l>ear to admit this. 
In the age of Plato the prose literature 
was comparatively small. Alexandria 
and its school did not exist : the noets 
covered a far larger portion of the 
entire ground of instruction. 

, Asa striking illustration of the con- 
> tinned and unquestioning faith in the 
ancient legends, we may cite Galen : 
who, in a medical argument against 
i Erasistratus, cites the cure of the 
! daughters of Proetus by Melampus 
| as an incontestable authentic fact in 
| medical evidence ; putting to shame 
I Erasistratus, who had not attended to 
it in his reasoning (Galen, De Atrfl 
Bile, T. v. p. 132, Kuhn). 

1 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 606*607, 
iii. p. 387 B. 
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mind with false and unreal representations ; being composed 
by men who have no real knowledge of their subject, though 
they pretend to a sort of fallacious omniscience, and talk 
boldly about every thing. k 

Even hymns to the Gods, however, may be composed in 
many different strains, according to the conception strict limita 
which the poet entertains of their character and at- 
tributes. The Homeric Hymns which we now pos- 
sess could not be acceptable to Plato. While denouncing 
much of the current theological poetry, he assumes a cen- 
sorial authority, in his joint character of Lykurgus and 
Sokrates, 1 to dictate what sort of poetical compositions shall 
be tolerated among his Guardians. He pronounces many of 
the tales in Homer and Hesiod to be not merely fictions, but 
mischievous fictions : not fit to be circulated, even if they had 
been true. 

Plato admits fiction, indeed, along with truth as an instru- 
ment for forming the character. Nay, he draws 
little distinction between the two, as regards par- 

. _ . _ . . , . , , little distinc- 

ticular narratives. 13ut the point upon which he tiou between 

1 x t fiction and 

specially insists, is, that all the narratives in cir- truth, His 

1* c <1 • ri 1 ITT censures 

dilation, true or false, respecting Gods and Heroes, «p°n Homer 

i ° . . 7 and the tra- 

shall ascribe to them none but qualities ethically g*«ans. 
estimable and venerable. He condemns Homer and Hesiod as 
having misrepresented the Gods and Heroes, and as having 
attributed to them acts inconsistent with their true character, 
like a painter painting a portrait unlike to the original.® He 
rejects in this manner various tales told in these poems re- 
specting Zeus, Here, Hephaestus— the fraudulent rupture of 

k Plato, Republic, x. pp. 59S-599. Plato’s fictions are indeed ethical, 
When Plato attacks the poets so intended to serve a pcedagogic purpose; 
severely on the ground of their de- Homer’s fictions are msthetical, ad- 
parture from truth and reality, and j dressed to the fancy and emotions, 
their false representations of human . But it is not fair in Plato, the 
life — the poets might have retorted, avowed champion of useful fiction, to 
that Plato departed no less from truth censure the poets on the ground of 
and reality in many parts of his Re- their departing from truth, 
public, and especially in his panegyric , 1 Plutarch, Sympos. Qumst. vili. 2, 

upon Justice; not to mention the j 2, p. 719. 

various mythes which we read in Re- j ’O IlAdrwy, &r« 8^ ry HwKpdTu • 
public, Fhoedon, PhsedruB, Politikus, 1 Avtcovpyov ia'afuyvvs i See. 

I m Plato, Republic, ii. p. 377 E. 
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the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, at 
the instigation of Zeus and Athene — the final battle of the 
Gods, in the Iliad 11 — the transformations of Proteus and 
Thetis, and the general declaration in the Odyssey that the 
Gods under the likeness of various strangers visit human 
cities as inspectors of good and bad behaviour ° — the dream 
sent by Zeus to deceive Agamemnon (in the second book of 
the Iliad) and the charge made by Thetis in iEsehylus against 
Apollo, of having deceived her and killed her son Achilles p — 
the violent amorous impulse of Zeus, in the fourteenth book 
of the Iliad — the immoderate laughter among the Gods, when 
they saw the lame Hephaestus busying himself in the service 
of the banquet. Plato will not permit the realm of Hades 
to be described as odious and full of terrors, because the 
Guardians will thereby learn to fear deaths Nor will he 
tolerate the Homeric pictures of heroes or semi-divine persons, 
like Priam or Achilles, plunged into violent sorrow for the 
death of friends and relatives : — since a thoroughly right- 
minded man, while he regards death as no serious evil to the 
deceased, is at the same time most self-sufficing in character, 
and least in need of extraneous sympathy/ 


8 Plato, Repub. ii. pp. 378 - 379 - 
Plutarch observes about Chrysippus— 
Sri t<£ teakbs phr ivuekiiertis teal 

epiXayOfxSrwovs &ci, &y pta S' t pry a teal 
fiap&apa teal T akarueb. vpocrriBr)(Tty (De 
Stoicorum Repugnant, c. 32, p. 1049 B ) . 

0 Plato, Republ. ii. p. 380 B. Plato 
in the beginning of his Sophists treats 
this doctrine of the appearances of the 
Gods with greater respect Lucretius 
argues that the Gods, being in a state 
of perfect happiness and exempt from 
aU want, cannot change; Lucret.v. 170, 
compared with Plato, Rep. ii. p. 38 1 B. 

P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 380381 *383. 

‘ Plato, Republ. iii. p. 3 8b C. 

™~“ Tyriu8 (Biss. xxiv. c. 5) | 
remarks, that upon the principles here | 
laid down by Plato, much of what 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues 
respecting the erotic vehemence and 
enthusiasm of Sokrates ought to be 
excluded from education. 

Plato, Republic, iii p. 387 D. 6 
T'p imtiicct, ofartp tea) 
ierrif rb n&v&vcu ob S*ivhv 


l ryyfjerercu — Ovk &pa tnr Ip y< 

Seiv6v rt TrdrovdSros oSvpoir ’ 
i ’AAAa filjy — 6 rotouros puikierra c 
j airrif aindptcys v pbs rb f Z (r}v teal Sia - 
j <p€p6tnrus rwv 6Xkwv, 1 ) tcierra irlpov 
| trpoerSttrcu — *H Kierr* &pa airrep Stivbv 
\ (TTfpTi&r)vai uUos , f) bStk <pov> 1) XP 7 !” 

1 fidrutVy I) &kkov rov rotv roioinwv , &c. 

The doctrine of Epikurus, as laid 
! down by Lucretius (iii. 844-920), coin- 
cides here with that of Plato 

Tu qoidem ut es letho sopitus, sic eris apvi 
Quod superest, cunctis privatus’ doloribus 
mgris: 

At nos borrifleo cinefactum te prop4 busto 
Insatiabi liter deflebimus, teternmnque 
Nulla dies nobis moerorem pectore demet. 
Illud ab hoc igitur quaerendum est, quid sit 
araari 

Tan topers, ad somnum si res redit atque 
quietem 

Cur quisquam aeterno posslt tabcscere Iuctu ? 

Plato insists, not less strenuously 
than Lucretius, upon preserving the 
minds of his Guardians from the 
frightful pictures of Hades, which 
terrify all hearers — typlmur Sfy toiu 
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These and other condemnations are passed by Plato upon 
the current histories respecting Gods, and respecting Type of 
heroes the sons or immediate descendants of Gods. 

He entirely forbids such histories, as suggesting bad 
examples to his Guardians. He prohibits all poetical 
composition, except under his own censorial super- ^ l 
vision. He lays down, as a general doctrine, that Heroe8 ‘ 
the Gods are good; and he will tolerate no narrative 
which is not in full harmony with this predetermined 
type. Without giving any specimens of approved narra- 
tives — which he declares to be the business not of the 
lawgiver, but of the poet — he insists only that all poets shall 
conform in their compositions to his general standard of 
orthodoxy . 8 

Applying such a principle of criticism, Plato had little 
difficulty in finding portions of the current mythology offen- 
sive to his ideal type of goodness. Indeed he might have 
found many others, yet more offensive to it than some of 
those which he has selected.* But the extent *of his variance 
with the current views reveals itself still more emphatically, 
when he says that the Gods are not to be represented as the 
cause of evil things to us, but only of good things. Most 
persons (he says) consider the Gods as causes of all things, 
evil as well as good : but this is untrue : u the Gods dispense 
only the good things, not the evil ; and the good things are 
few in number compared with the evil. Plato therefore 

us oT6v re wdyras robs aKovovras ^ iii. i already forewarned that he would 
p. 387 : — ! never return thither, consequently the 

“metus Me foraa prircepa Acheruntis agendus j VOW to Spercheius was void, and the 
Funditus, humanam qui xitam turbat ab imo” j execution of it impracticable. 

(dii, 38 ). j plato does not disbelieve the legend 

8 Compare also Plato de Legg. x. p. of Hippolytus ; the cruel death of an 
886 C, xii. p. 941 B. i innocent youth, brought on by the 

1 As one example, Plato cites the ! Gods in consequence of the curse of 
story in the Iliad, that Achilles cut off j his father Theseus (Legg. xi.p. 931 B). 
his hair as an offering to the deceased Plato, Republ. ii p. 379 D. OW 

Patroklus, after his hair had been 6 0tbs, hrttSij aya Obs, irdvrur 

consecrated by vow to the river Sper- tfri aHnos, ws 0 l iroAAol xtyovciv, 1 
cheius (Rep. iii. p. 391). If we look V rots bvdpdncots aXrtos , iroA- 

at the Iliad C xxxii. 1 50 ), we find that vinos ■ ir okb yhp i\<krr» 

the vow to tne Spercheius had been twv kvkuv yfilv. Kol 

originally made by Peleus, condition- 
ally upon the return of Achilles to his 
native land. Now Achilles had been of-no, 1 
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requires the poet to ascribe all good things to the Gods and 
to no one else ; but to find other causes, apart from the Gods, 
for sufferings and evils. But if the poet chooses to describe 
sufferings as inflicted by the Gods, he must at the same time 
represent these sufferings as a healing penalty or real benefit 
to the sufferers. 1 

The principle involved in these criticisms of Plato deserves 

notice, in more than one point of view. 

That which he proposes for his commonwealth is hardly 

of less than a new religious creed, retaining merely 

i old names of the Gods and old ceremonies. He 

i- intends it to consist of a body of premeditated Se- 
ditions. Fic- . . . . _ x 1 . 

tions indis- titious stones, prepared by poets under his mspec- 

pensable to . i tt i r 

the putonic tion and controul. He does not set up any pretence 

Common- # J L 

wealth. of historical truth for these stories, when first pro- 
mulgated: he claims no traditionary evidence, no divine 
inspiration, such as were associated more or less with the 
received legends, in the minds both of those who recited and 
of those who heard them. He rejects these legends, because 
they are inconsistent with his belief and sentiment as to the 
character of the Gods. Such rejection we can understand : — 
but he goes a step farther, and directs the coinage of a new body 
of legends, w hich have no other title to credence, except that 
they are to be in harmony with his belief about the general 
character of the Gods, and that they will produce a salutary 
ethical effect upon the minds of his Guardians. They are 
deliberate fictions, the difference between fact and fiction 
being altogether neglected: they are pious frauds, constructed 
upon an authoritative type, and intended for an orthodox 
purpose. The exclusive monopoly of coining and circulating 

* Plato, Bop. ii. p. 380 B. Plutarch to the chief. If (gays he) we defend 
Consolatad Apollonium(io7 c. 1 15E), ; the city successfully, our success wiU 
citation from Pindar—** to p' iaBxbv be ascribed to the Gods ; if, on the 
i <nJ* 5 wo baiovrai Qporois \ contrary, we fail, Eteokles alone will 

be the person blamed for it by aU the 
(sc. iyaJd^L) fi 6 y is koL citizens: — 

Et fiiv ykp ft irpdfaifiuy, air 

-- E * ytrorro, trvpupopb 

In the Sept, cont, Thebas of JEs- fx6vos 

chylus, Eteokles complains of this 
doctrine as a hardship and unfairness y, 4), 
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fictions is a privilege which Plato exacts for himself as founder, 
and for the Eulers, after his commonwealth is founded. y All 
the narrative matter circulating in his community is to be 
prepared with reference to his views, and stamped at his mint. 
He considers it not merely a privilege, but a duty of the 
Eulers, to provide and circulate fictions for the benefit of the 
community, like physicians administering wholesome medi- 
cines.* This is a part of the machinery essential to his pur- 
pose. He remarks that it had already been often worked 
successfully by others, for the establishment of cities present 
or past. There had been no recent example of it, indeed, 
nor will he guarantee the practicability of it among his own 
contemporaries. Yet, unless certain fundamental fictions can 
be accredited among his citizens, the scheme of his common- 
wealth must fail. They must be made to believe that they 
are all earthborn and all brethren ; that the earth which they 
inhabit is also their mother : but that there is this difference 
among them — the Rulers have gold mingled with their consti- 
tution, the other Guardians have silver, the remaining citi- 
zens have brass or iron. This bold fiction must be planted as 
a fundamental dogma, as an article of unquestioned faith, in 
the minds of all the citzens, in order that they may be ani- 
mated with the proper sentiments of reverence towards the 
local soil as their common mother — of universal mutual affec- 
tion among themselves as brothers — and of deference, on the 
part of the iron and brazen variety, towards the gold and 

y Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B ; com- \ aX-qQdas (raxppoyifccrdai (Philo, Qu®st. 
pare ii. p. 382 C. i in Genesin ap. Dahne, p. 50). Com- 

D'ahne (Darstellung der Jiidisch- j pare also Philo, on the KayJves teal v6poi 
Alexandria Religions Philosophic, i. j ttjj o^Xrjyoptas, Dahne, pp. O068. 

PP- 48-50) sets forth the motives which Herakleitus (Allegori® Homeric® 
determined the new interpretations of I ed. Mehler, 1851) defends Homer 
the Pentateuch by the Alexandrine ; warmly against the censorial condem- 
Jews, from the translators of the ! nation of Plato. Herakleitus contends 
Septuagint down to Philo. In the ; for an allegorical interpretation, and 
view of Philo there was a double mean- admits that it is necessary to find one. 
ing: the literal meaning, for the vul- He inveighs against Plato in violent 
gar : but also besides this, there was terms. *E til koI lUdrwy 6 
an allegorical, the real and true mean- k6ko i£, &c. 

iag, discoverable only by sagacious Isokrates (Orat Panathen. s. 22-2S) 
judges. Moses (he said) gave the complains much of the obloquy which 
literal meaning, though not true, irpbs he incurred, because some opponents 
woXAwv StteffnaKlav. May- alleged that he depreciated the poets, 
vaviTweay olv roiovrot r< especially Homer and Hesiod. 

cl Mycunrcu 81' j * Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 389 B, 4 14 C. 
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silver. At least, such must be the established creed of all 
the other citizens except the few Rulers. It ought also to be 
imparted, if possible, to the Rulers themselves: but they 
might be more difficult to persuaded 

Plato fully admits the extreme difficulty of procuring a 
introduction and establishment for this new 
article of faith, which nevertheless is indispensable 
to set his commonwealth afloat. But if it can be 
once established, there will be no difficulty at all in 
continuing and perpetuating it. b Even as to the 
first commencement, difficulty is not to be con- 
founded with impossibility : for the attempt has 
already been made with success in many different places, 
though there happens to be no recent instance. 

We learn hence to appreciate the estimate which Plato 
formed of the ethical and religious faith, prevalent in the 
various societies around him. He regards as fictions the 
accredited stories respecting Gods and Heroes, which consti- 
tuted the matter of religious belief among his contempo- 
raries ; being familiarised to all through the works of poets, 
painters, and sculptors, as well as through votive offerings, 
such as the robe annually worked by the women of Athens 
for the Goddess Athene. These fictions he supposes to have 
originally obtained credence either through the charm of 
poets and narrators, or through the deliberate coinage of an 
authoritative lawgiver; presupposing in the community a 
vague emotional belief in the Gods — invisible, quasi-human 
agents, of whom they knew nothing distinct— and an entire 
ignorance of recorded history, past as well as present. Once 
received into the general belief, which is much more an act of 
emotion than of reason, such narratives retain their hold 


• Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414 C. ! Si oh yeyovbs oirS' olSa cl 7 *v6^tvov 
T/j by oZv urixwh yivoiro tup j *f?<rcu Si trux^vs irtidovs j Compare 
Swv r&v iv Scorn ytyvojxtvotv, u>v \ De Legib. pp. 66^-664. 

y, 7 cvvaiby n " Plato, Republ. iii. p. 415 D. 

ircurcu, fidKiffra fiiy teal a tnobs rov oZv rby fxvBoy Incus by 1 
robs ipx oin as — cl pb, rijy 1 

II oiov n ; MTj&iv Kcuvbvi Sy av r o\ ol r 0 r betas fi^yr* b.v ol 

&oiviKU(6y r x, srpircpo v fiiv fjSr) ! roinuv victs ol brctra ol r* 

■n oW a x° $ ycyovbs , &s tpeuny ol j Mpunoi ol ftarcpov. 
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both by positive teaching and by the self-operating transmis- 
sion of this emotional faith to each new member of the com- 
munity, as well as by the almost entire absence of criticism : 
especially in earlier days, when men were less intelligent but 
more virtuous than they are now (in Plato’s time) — when 
among their other virtues, that of unsuspecting faith stood con- 
spicuous, no one having yet become clever enough to suspect 
falsehood. 0 This is what Plato assumes as the natural mental 
condition of society, to which he adapts his improvements. 
He disapproves the received fictions, not because they are 
fictions, but because they tend to produce a mischievous 
ethical effect, from the acts which they ascribe to the Gods 
and Heroes. These acts were such, that many of them (he 
says) even if they had been true, ought never to be promul- 
gated. Plato does not pretend to substitute truth in place of 
fiction ; but to furnish a better class of fictions in place of a 
worse. d The religion of the Commonwealth, in his view, is to 
furnish fictions and sanctions to assist the moral and political 
views of the lawgiver, whose duty it is to employ religion for 
this purpose. 6 

We read in a poetical fragment of Kritias (the contem- 

c Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679 C-E. blaming Thucydides for the choice of 
&ya 0 o\ /ub 84 } Sta raOra re $<rav teal his subject, goes so far as to say “that 
8 ih t V \*yofi 4 vTiv & yap the Peloponnesian war, a period of 

ijKovov teaxh. koX altrxpk, ctydeis ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 

Tiyovvro iXri 0 €<rraTa \ 4 ye crBai teal tirei- have been left in oblivion, and never 
6opto‘ if/cvSos yhp vrovotlv ov8ds to have passed into history” (Dion. 

(ttoto (To<pl ov, to tr t € p tiiki/j', H. ad Cn. Pomp. de Pr®c. Histor. 

aXXb, inpl 0 fuv re Kcd avBpci>Twv ra Judic. p. 708, Reisk.) 

\ey 6 /Atva aXtiOrj vofxi(ovT€$ ((toy Kara See a n °te at the beginning ot 
ravra — rwy vvv x v ^ T( P 01 KCLl c ^ ia P* 3$ °f m y * History of Greece. 

^—bnBtartpoi 84 koI av- 0 Sext. Empiric, adv. Mathematicos, 
«ol <ru<bpov 4 <TT*poi Kcd ij; 54 > P- 562 Compare Polybius, vi.56; 

Dionys. Hal. n. 13; Strabo, 1. p. 19. 

d Plato, Legg. ii p. 60 3 E These three, like Plato, consider the 

This carelessness about historical ( matters of religious belief to be fictions 
matter of fact, as such— is not un- | prescribed by the lawgiver for the pur- 
common with ancient moralists and i P° se °‘ governing those minds which 
rhetoricians. Both of them were apt are too ^ ow a character to listen to 
to treat history not as a series of true truth and reason. Strabo states, more 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws *!? e °^ er two, the em- 

of human nature and society, and pldyment of fxvdot by the lawgiver for 
enlarging our knowledge of them for purposes of education and government; 
future inference — but as if it were a “6 extends this doctrine to Tatra 0 eo- 
branch of fiction, to be handled so as 
to please our taste or improve our (P- T 9 )- 
morality. Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 
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porary of Plato, though somewhat older) an opinion advanced 
Views enter- — that even the belief in the existence of the Gods 
KritSs^d sprang originally from the deliberate promulgation 
the e reii^ous of lawgivers, for useful purposes. The opinion of 

doctrines j i , ., . 

generally be- Plato is not exactly the same, but it is very ana- 
originated logous : for he holds that all which the commu- 
givers, for nity believe, respecting the attributes and acts of 
poees. pur the Gods, must consist of fictions, and that accord- 
ingly it is essential for the lawgiver to determine what the 
accredited fictions in his own community shall be : he must 
therefore cause to be invented and circulated such as conduce 
to the ethical and political results which he himself approves. 
Private citizens are forbidden to tell falsehood ; but the law- 
giver is to administer falsehood, on suitable occasions, as a 
wholesome medicine/ 

Plato lays down his own individual preconception respect- 
ing the characters of the Gods, as orthodoxy for his Republic: 
directing that the poets shall provide new narratives conform- 
able to that type. What is more, he establishes a peremptory 
censorship to prevent the circulation of any narratives dissent- 
ing from it. As to truth or falsehood, all that he himself 
claims is that his general preconception of the character of 
the Gods is true, and worthy of their dignity; while those 
entertained by his contemporaries are false ; the particular 
narratives are alike fictitious in both cases. Fictitious as 
they are, however, Plato has fair reason for his confident 
assertion, that if they could once be imprinted on the minds 
of his citizens, as portions of an established creed, they would 
maintain themselves for a long time in unimpaired force and 
credit. He guards them by the artificial protection of a cen- 
sorship, stricter than any real Grecian city exhibited : over and 
above the self-supporting efficacy, usually sufficient without 
farther aid, which inheres in every established religious creed. 


Plato, Republ, iii. p. 389 B. Iv 
Compare De Legg. ii. 

p. 663 D. 

Eusebius enumerates this as one of 
the points of conformity between Plato 
and the Hebrew records; in which, 
Eusebius says, you may find number- 


less similar fictions (jx 6 pta rotavra), 
such as the statements of God being 
jealous or angry or affected by other 
human passions, which are fictions 
recounted for the benefit of those who 
require such treatment (Euseb. Pr®- 
par. Evan. xii. 31). 
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The points upon which Plato here chiefly takes issue with 
his countrymen, are — the general character of the Mainpolntg 
Gods — and the extent to which the Gods deter- 
mine the lot of human beings. He distinctly repu- JSuntr'Ueu, 
diates as untrue, that which he declares to be the reu^Iadoc- 
generally received faith : though in other parts of trlne * 
his writings, we find him eulogising the merit of uninquiring 
faith — of that age of honest simplicity when every one 
believed what was told him from his childhood, and when no 
man was yet clever enough to suspect falsehood.® 

The discord on this important point between Plato and the 
religious faith of his countrymen, deserves notice Theo iogyof 
the rather, because the doctrines in the Republic with 
are all put into the mouth of Sokrates, and are even ^uru^-fTet 
criticised by Aristotle under the name of Sokrates. 11 
Most people, and among them the historical So- a X Swng° f 
krates, believed in the universal agency of the Gods.‘ mind of that 
No — (affirms Plato) the Gods are good beings, whose <Uy * 
nature is inconsistent with the production of evil : we must 
therefore divide the course of events into two portions, refer- 
ring the good only to the Gods and the evil to other causes. 
Moreover — since the evil in the world is not merely consider- 
able, but so considerable as greatly to preponderate over good, 
we must pronounce that most things are produced by these 
other causes (not farther particularised by Plato) and com- 
paratively few things by the Gods. Now Epikurus (and some 
contemporaries k of Plato even before Epikurus) adopted these 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679 ; compare j expressly name the poets. Julian in 
x. p. 887 C, xi. p. 913 C. j his remark on the passage (Orat. vii. 

00 again in the Timseus (p. 40 E), j p. 237) understands the poets to be 
he accepts the received genealogy of j meant, and their credibility to be up- 
tho Gods, upon the authority of the j held, by Plato — Kcd roiavra krtpa 4v 
sons and early descendants of the ybp 

Gods. These sons must have known , 8<ra tnr^p 

their own fathers ; we ought therefore <paa\v ol xotrrrai. See 

44 to follow the law aud believe them ” Lindau’s note on this passage in his 
(lxop.4vovs rtp 1 f6pnp xicrrtxniov) though edition of the Timseus, p. 62. 
they spoke without either probable or h Aristotel. Politic, ii. 1, Ac. Corn- 
demonstrative proof (Mva tov obv 0€wv pare the second of the Platonic 

Epistles, p. 314. 

^ _,. f ( * Z tbs xavairios, xaytpylras, Ac. 

That which Plato here enjoins to j iEschyl. Agamem. 1453. Xenophon, 
be believed is the genealogy of Hesiod j Memorab. i. 1, 8-9. 
aud other poets, though he does not k Plato, T^egg. x. pp. 899 D, 888 C. 
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same premisses as to the preponderance of evil — but drew 
a different inference. They inferred that the Gods did not 
interfere at all in the management of the universe. Epikurus 
conceived the Gods as immortal beings living in eternal tran- 
quillity and happiness; he thought it repugnant to their 
nature to exchange this state for any other — above all, to 
exchange it for the task of administering the universe, which 
would impose upon them endless vexation without any assign- 
able benefit. Lastly, the preponderant evil, visibly manifested 
in the universe, afforded to his mind a positive proof that it 
was not administered by them . 1 

Comparing the two doctrines, we see that Plato, though 
he did not reject altogether, as Epikurus did, the agency of 
the Gods in the universe, — restricted it here nevertheless so 
as to suit the ethical exigencies of his own mind. He thus 
discarded so large a portion of it, as to place himself, or 
rather his spokesman Sokrates, in marked hostility with the 
received religious faith. If Meletus and Anytus lived to 
read the Platonic Republic (we may add, also the dialogue 
called Euthyphron), they would probably have felt increased 
persuasion that their indictment against Sokrates was well- 
grounded : m since he stood proclaimed by the most eminent 
of his companions as an innovator in matters of religion, 
and as disbelieving a very large portion of what was com- 
monly received by pious Athenians. With many persons, it 


He intimates that there were no in- 
considerable number of persons who 
then held the doctrine, compare p. 
89 1 B. 

1 Lucretius, R. N. ii. 180, v. 1O7- 
196, vi. 68 : — 

Nequaquara nobis divinitns esse creatam 
Naturam rerum, qua tanta 'st praedita culpa — 

ii. 1092: — 

Nam—proh sancta Deftm tranquil!* pectora 
pace, 

placidum degunt scvum, vitamque sere- 
nam- 

: Immensi summam, quis habere 

pruiuudi 

Indu naanu validas polls eat moderanter ha- 

Xenoph. Memorab. i. 1. 

?, obs p\v i) ir6\is vo /life 1 Btovs , 
ere pa 5* 

teal 


This was the form of the indictment 
| against Sokrates. The Republic of 
! Plato certainly shows ground for the 
' first part of it. Sokrates did not in- 
| troduce new names and persons of 
j Gods, but he preached new views 
about their characters and agency, 
and (what probably would cause the 
greatest offence) he emphatically 
blames the received views. The Re- 
public of Plato here embodies what we 
read in the Platonist Maximus Tyrius 
j (ix. 8) as the counter-indictment of 
Sokrates against the Athenian people 
— V ZwKpdrovs k ark *A(h)vai(av 
1 •“* ~ 6 ' ‘ “ 

1 6(ovs , ov 

ir tpa 

robs vdovs 8m- 
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was considered a species of sacrilege to disbelieve any nar- 
rative which had once been impressed upon them respecting 
the Gods or the divine agency : the later Pythagoreans laid 
it down as a canon, that this was never to be done . 11 

Now the Gods, as here conceived by Plato conformably to 
his own ethical exigencies, are representatives of piato con- 
abstract goodness, or of what he considers as such 0 — Gods accord- 
but they are nothing else. They have no other exigencies of 
human emotions : they are invoked for the purposes -complete 

J .7, discord with 

of the schoolmaster and the lawgiver, to distribute those of the 

° # popular 

prizes, and inflict chastisements, on occasions which milld * 
Plato thinks suitable. But Gods with these restricted func- 
tions were hardly less at variance with the current religious 
belief than the contemplative, theorising, Gods of Aristotle — 
or the perfectly tranquil and happy Gods of Epikurus. The 
Gods of the popular faith were not thus specialised types, em- 
bodiments of one abstract, ethical, idea. They were concrete 
personalities, many-sided and many-coloured, endowed with 
great variety of dispositions and emotions : having sympathies 
and antipathies, preferences and dislikes, to persons, places, 
and objects: sensitive on the score of attention paid to 
themselves, and of offerings tendered by ‘men, jealous of any 
person who appeared to make light of them, or to put himself 
upon a footing of independence or rivality : connected with 
particular men and cities by ties of family and residences 


u JarablichuB, Vit. Pythag. c. 138- 1 illustrated than in the Hippolytus of 
148. Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, p. 1 Euripides. Hippolytus, a youth prid- 
324, ed. Kiessling. See chapt. xxxvii. j iug himself on piety and stiU more 
of my 4 History of Greece,’ p. 345, last j upon inexorable continence (1 140- 
edit. ’ 1 305 ), is not merely the constant wor- 

0 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 379. j shipper of the goddess Artemis, but 

In the sixteenth chapter of my j also her companion ; she sits with 

4 History of Greece ’ (see p. 504 seq.) him, hunts with him ; he hears her 

I have given many remarks on the j voice and converses with her; he 

ancient Grecian legeuds, and on the | knows her presence by the divine 

varying views entertained in ancient j odour, though he does not see her 
times respecting them, considered j (<ruWkuc€, <rvyKvva.yt , 1093- 1391 -87). 
chiefly in reference to the standard of J But he disdains to address a respectful 
historical belief. I here regard them word to Aphrodite, or to yield in any 
more as matters of religious belief and way to her influence, though he con- 
emotion. tinually passes by her statue which 

p Nowhere is the relation between stands at his gates ; he even speaks of 
men and the Gods, and the all -covering her in disparaging terms (13-101). 
variety of divine agency, in ancient Aphrodite becomes deeply indignant 
Grecian belief, more instructively ! with him, not because he is devoted to 
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They corresponded with all the feelings of the believer ; with 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, his pride or his 
shame, his love or preference towards some persons or institu- 
tions, his hatred and contempt for others. They were some- 
times benevolent, sometimes displeased and unpropitious, 
according to circumstances. They were indeed believed to 
interfere for the protection of what the believer accounted 
innocence or merit, and for the avenging of what he called 
wrong. But this was only one of many occasions on which 
they interfered. They dispensed alternately evil and good, 
out of the two casks mentioned hi that Homeric verse q 
which Plato so emphatically censures. Nay, it was as much 
a necessity of the believer’s imagination to impute marked 
and serious suffering to the envy or jealousy of the Gods, as 
good fortune and prosperity to their kindness. Such a turn 
of thought is not less visible in Herodotus, Xenophon, De- 
mosthenes, Lykurgus, &c., than in Homer and the other 
poets whom Plato rebukes. Moreover it is frequently ex- 
pressed or implied in the answers or admonitions delivered 
from oracles/ 

Artemis, but because he neglects and down with grief and remorse (1402): 
despises herself (20): for the Gods while Artemis, who appears at the end 
take offence when they are treated to console the dying Hippolytus and 
with disrespect, just as men do (0-94). j reprove Theseus, laments that it was 
His faithful attendant laments this not in her power, according to the 
misguided self-sufficiency, and en- established etiquette among the Gods, 
deavours in vain to reason his master j to interpose for the protection of Hip- 
out of it (see the curious dialogue I polytus against the anger of Aphrodite', 
87-120, also 445). Aphrodite' accord- but promises to avenge him by killing 
ingly resolves to punish Hippolytus with her unerring arrows some marked 
for this neglect by inspiring Phaedra, ! favourite of Aphrodite (1327- 1421)* 
his step-mother, with an irresistible i “Non esse cur® Diis securitatem 
passion for him : she foresees that this 1 nostram, esse ultionem.”- Tacitus, 
will prove the destruction of Phaedra | ** Homer, Iliad xxiv. 525. 

as well as of Hippolytus, but no such j r The opinion is memorable, which 

consideration can be allowed to Herodotus puts into the mouth of the 
countervail the necessity of punishing wisest and best man of his age — Solon, 
her enemies. She accordingly smites T fl K poict, 4 iri(rrd^y 6 v fit ri> 0 uuy iray 
Phaedra with love-sickness, which, j iby <p 6 ov(p 6 v rt Kcd rapay&fas y < 

since Phaedra will not reveal the cause, j ras pe rwv kyQpunrritu>v irpa* , 

the chorus ascribes to the displeasure 1 ntpi ; (Herod, i. 32). KrcesuSTwas 
and visitation of some unknown j overtaken by a terrible divine judg- 
divinity, Pan. Hekate, Kybele, &c. ment because he thought himself the 
(142-238). The course of this beautiful happiest of men (i. 34). The Gods 
drama is well known : Aphrodite' strike at persons of high rank and 
proves herself a Goddess and some- position ; they do not suffer any one 
thing more (359) ; Ph«dra and Hip- except themselves to indulge in self- 
polytus both perish; Theseus is struck exaltation (vii. 10). Herodotus ascriln*« 
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When therefore the Platonic Sokrates in this treatise 
affirms authoritatively,— and affirms without any Repugnance 
proof — his restricted version of the agency of the AthenSin 
Gods, calling upon his countrymen to reject all that Sismof 
large portion of their religious belief, which rested ^ertugioSs 
upon the assumption of a wider agency, as being un- legends * 
worthy of the real attributes of the Gods, — he would confirm, 
in the minds of ordinary Athenians, the charge of culpable 
innovation in religion, preferred against him by his accusers. 
To set up a priori a certain type (either Platonic or Epikurean) 
of what the Gods must be, different from what they were com- 
monly believed to be, — and then to disallow as im worthy and 
incredible, all that was inconsistent with this type, including 
a full half of the narratives consecrated in the emotional 
belief of the public — all this could not but appear as “ impious 
rationalism,” on the part of “ the Sophist Sokrates.” 8 It 
would be not less repugnant to the feelings of ordinary 
Greeks, and would appear not more conclusive to their reason, 
than the arguments of rationalizing critics upon many nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament appear to orthodox readers of 
modern times — when these critics disallow as untrue many 
acts therein ascribed to God, on the ground that such acts 
are unworthy of a just and good being. 

the like sentiment to another man Zeus Meilichius during the whole 
distinguished for prudence — Amasis course of the expedition and retreat, 
king of Egypt (iii. 40-44-125). Com- The next day Xenophon offered an 
pare Pausanias, ii. 33 and ASschyl. 1 ample sacrifice to this God, and good 
Pers. 93, Supplices, 388, Hermann, fortune came upon him immediately 
Herodotus and Pausanias proclaim afterwards ; he captured Asidates the 
the envy and jealousy of the Gods Persian, receiving a large ransom, 
more explicitly than other writers, with an ample booty, and thus en- 
About the usual disposition to regard riched himself (Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
the jealousy of the Gods as causing | S, 4-23). Compare about Qtwv <pt) 6 vos, 
misfortunes and suffering, see Thucyd. 1 Pindar. Pyth. x. 20-44; Demosthenes 
ii. 54, vii. 77 ; especially when a man | cont. Timokratem, p. 738 ; Nagels- 
by rash speech or act brings grave ! bach, Die Nach-HomerischeTheologie 
misfortune on himself he is supposed der Griechen, pp. 330-355. 
to be under a misguiding influence by • ASschines cont Timarch. 
the Gods, expressed by Herodotus in Kpdrrj rbv crocptcrr^y — 
the remarkable word 0€o0\a£^s(Hero- Lucretius, i. 82. 
dot. i. 127»^iii. I 37 ? Xenoph. Hellen. ( IUud in bis rebus vercor, nG fort^ rearls 
Vl * 4, 3 ; Soph. (Ed. Kol. 370- The I Impia te ratiotiis inire elements, viamque 
poverty in which Xenophon found 1 Eudogrcdi sceleria— 
himself when he quitted the Cyreian Plato, in Leges, v. 738 B, recognises 
army, is ascribed by himself, at the the danger of disturbing the estab- 
fluggestion of the prophet Eukleides, lished and accredited religious (f>n/u<u, 
to his having omitted to sacrifice to as well as the rites and ceremonies. 

VOL. III. 
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Though the Platonic Sokrates, repudiating mostof the narra- 
Aristophanes tives believed respecting Gods and Heroes, as being 

connects the . j. o ° 

moreSity 1 * immoral and suggesting bad examples to the hearers, 
^th thefree- proposes to construct a body of new fictions in place 
their wicked of them — yet, if we turn to the Clouds of Aristo- 

misinterpre- *' 

tations. phanes, we shall find that the old fashioned and un- 
philosophical Athenian took quite the opposite view. He 
connected immoral conduct with the new teaching, not with 
the old : he regarded the narratives respecting the Gods as 
realities of an unrecorded past, not as fictions for the purposes 
of the training-school : he did not imagine that the conduct of 
Zeus, in chaining up his father Kronus, was a proper model to 
be copied by himself or any other man : nay, he denounced c 
all such disposition to copy, and to seek excuse for human 
misconduct in the example of the Gods, as abuse and profana- 
tion introduced by the sophistry of the freethinkers. 1 In his 
eyes, the religious traditions were part and parcel of the estab- 
lished faith, customs and laws of the state ; and Sokrates, in 


1 Aristophan. Nubes, 35S. a er- 
ror or wv A-fjpcov lepev — 8S5, yvu/uas 
Kouvas i^vpiaruv. 

13S1.— 

ws 7]Sv Kaivots irpaypcurn/ tea) StfcioTs 

6fXl\(lV, 

KCU TWV KaQ((TTWTU)V VOpLUJV UV(p<ppOV(?V 

SvvaoBai. 

( 894 . y A5i kos A6y os .) — 

IIws 8r)ra Siktjs otiariSy 6 Zeus 

ovk OTr6\w\(V, rbv irartp' ovrov 

8t)<tos ; ( A hr A dyos) ai&oi, roirrt ko\ 5^ 

T b KOKOV' 8 6r( pLOt A (KdvTJV. 

1061. — 

7 c ip V r ^XV 5 dXobs , ra8’ avre - 
avrbv, 

>u8bv i]8iKr)Kas' cTr* (is rbv At’ 

4<tti Kal 

yvvaiKuv, 

While Aristophanes introduces the 
freethinker as justifying unlawful acts 
by the example of Zeus, Plato (in the 
dialogue called Euthyphron) repre- 
sents Euthyphron as indicting his 
father for murder, and justifying him- 
self by the analogy of Zeus; Euthy- 
phron being a very religious man, who 
believed all the divine matters com- 
monly received, and more besides (p. 6). 
This exhibits the opposition between 
the Platonic and the Aristophan ic 
point of view. In the Eumenides of 


iEschylus (632,) these Goddesses re- 
proach Zeus with inconsistency, after 
chaining up his old father Kronus, 
in estimating sohighly the necessity of 
avenging Agamemnon’s death, as to 
authoriseOrestes to kill Klytiemnestra. 

An extract from Butler’s Analogy, 
in reply to the objections offered by 
Deists against the Old Testament, will 
serve to illustrate the view which pious 
Athenians took of those ancient narra- 
tives which Plato censures. Butler 
j says: il It is the province of Reason to 
judgeof themorality of the Scriptures ; 
t.e. not whether it contains things dif- 
] ferent from what we should have ex- 
pected from a wise, just, and good 
Being, but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, or Goodness ; to what the light 
of nature teaches us about God. And 
I know of nothing of the sort objected 
against Scripture, unless in such objec- 
tions as are formed upon the supposi- 
tion that the constitution of nature is 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness : which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed there are some particular 
precepts in Scripture, given to parti- 
cular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it 
not for such precepts. But it is easy 
to see that all these are of such a kina, 
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discrediting the traditions, set himself up as a thinker above 
the laws. As to this feature, the Aristophanic Sokrates in the 


as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action : 
and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be immoral which, prior to the 
recept, must have appeared and really 
een so ; which may well be, since none 
of these precepts are contrary to immu- 
table morality. If it were commanded 
to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit, of treachery, ingratitude, or 
cruelty, the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts, which re- 
quire only tho doing an external action: 
for instance, taking away the life or 
* property of any. For men have no right 
to either, but what arises solely from 
the gift of God : when this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right to 
either: and when this revocation is 
made known, as surely it may be, it 
must cease to be unjust to deprive them 
of either. And though a course of ex- 
ternal acts which, without command, 
would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit— yet a few' detached com 
mands have no such natural tendency. 

“ I thought proper to say thus much 
of the few Scripture precepts requiring, 
not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious but for such 
precepts : because they are sometimes 
w'eakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these precepts but 
what arises from their being offences — j 
i.c., from their being liable to be per- 
verted, as indeed they are, to serve the 
most horrid purposes, by wicked, tie- , 
signing, men : and perhaps to mislead 
the w r eak and enthusiastic. And ob- 
jections from this head ure not objec- 
tions against Revelation, but against 
the whole notion of Religion, as atrial, 
and against the whole constitution of 
Nature.” (Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. 
ch. 3, p. 230.) 

I do not here propose to examine 
the soundness of this argument (which 
has been acutely discussed in a good 
pamphlet by Miss Hennell — ‘ Essay 
on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
Analogy,’ p, 15, John Chapman, 1S59). 
It appeared satisfactory to an able rea- 
eoner like Butler: and believers at 
Athens would have found satisfaction 


in similar arguments, when the narra- 
tives in which they believed were pro- 
nounced by Sokrates mischievous and 
incredible, as imputing to the Gods un- 
worthy acts. For example —Zeus and 
Athene instigatePandarus to break the 
sworn truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans : Zeus sends Oneirus, or the 
Dream -God, to deceive Agamemnon 
(Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 379-383). Here are 
acts (the orthodox reasoner would say) 
which would be immoral if it were not 
for tho special command : but Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks had no right 
to life or property, much less to any 
other comforts or advantages, except 
what arose from the gift of the Gods. 
Now the Gods, on this particular occa- 
sion, thought lit to revoke the right 
which they hadgranted,makingknown 
such revocation to Pandarus; who, ac- 
cordingly, in that particular case, com- 
mitted no injustice in trying to kill 
Menelaus, and in actually wounding 
him. The Gods did not give any gene- 
ral command “ to cultivate the spirit 
and act upon the principles ” of per- 
jury and faithlessness; they merely 
licensed the special act of Pandarus — 
hied nunc— by making known to him 
that they had revoked the right of the 
Greeks to have faith observed with 
them, at that particular moment. When 
an}' man argues —“Pandarus was insti- 
gated by Zeus to break faith : there- 
fore faithlessness is innocent and 
authorised: therefore I may break 
faith” — this is “a perversion by wicked 
and designing men for a horrid pur- 
pose, and can mislead only the weak 
and enthusiastic.” 

Farther, If the Gods may by special 
mandates cause the murder or impo- 
verishment of particular men by other 
men to he innocent acts, without sanc- 
tioning any inference by analog}* — 
much more may the same be said re- 
specting the acts of the Gods among 
themselves, which Sokrates censures, 
viz. their quarrels, violent manifesta- 
; tions by word and deed, amorous gusts, 

; hearty laughter, &c. These too are 
! particular acts, not intended to lead to 
| consequences in the way of example. 
The Gods have not issued any general 
command. 44 Be quarrelsome, be vio- 
lent,” &c. If they are quarrelsome 
themselves on particular occasions, 

o 2 
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Clouds, and the Platonic Sokrates in the Republic, perfectly 
agree — however much they differ in other respects. 

In reviewing the Platonic Republic, I have thought it ne- 
Heresies cessary to appreciate the theological and peedagogic 
Sokrates by doctrines, not merely with reference to mankind 
Mends— Un- in the abstract, but also as they appeared to the 
ofS?s l name contemporaries among w r hom they were promul- 
cmnstance. gated. 

To all the abovementioned restrictions imposed by Plato 
Restrictions u P on th e manifestation of the poet, both as to 
Mato'upon thoughts, words, and manner of recital — we must 
ScSwand add fhose which he provides for music in its limited 
reciters. sense : the musical modes and instruments, the va- 
rieties of rhythm. He allows only the lyre and the harp, 
with the panspipe for shepherds tending their flocks. He 
forbids both the flute and all complicated stringed instru- 
ments. Interdicting the lugubrious, passionate, soft, and 
convivial, modes of music, he tolerates none but the Dorian 
and Phrygian, suitable to a sober, resolute, courageous, frame 
of mind : to which also all the rhythm and movement of the 
body is to be adapted . 11 Each particular manifestation of 
speech, music, poetry, and painting, having a natural affinity 


they have a right to be so ; just as they 
have a right to take away any man’s 
life or property whenever they choose : 
but you are not to follow their ex- 
ample, and none but wicked men wiU 
advise you to do so. 

To those believers who denounced 
8okrates as a freethinker (PL Euthyp. 
p.6 A) such arguments would probably 
appear satisfactory. ** Sunt Superis sua 
jura ” is a general principle, flexible 
and wide in its application. Of argu- 
ments analogous to those of Butler, 
really used in ancient times by advo- 
cates who defended the poets against 
censures like those of Plato, we find 
an illustrative specimen in the Scholia 
on Sophokies. At the beginning of 
the Elektra (35-50), Orestes comes 
back with his old attendant or tutor 
to Argos, bent on avenging the death 
of his father. He has been stimulated 
to that enterprise by the Gods (70), 
having consulted Apollo at Delphi, j 
and having been directed by him 
to accomplish it not by armea force j 
but by deceits (86\ om /rAtyax, 36.) j 


Keeping himself concealed, he sends 
j the old attendant into the house of 
i iEgisthus,with orders to communicate 
a false narrative that he (Orestes) is 
dead, having perished by an accident 
in the Pythian chariot-race : and he 
directs the attendant to certify this 
falsehood by oath (&yy(\\( 8’ opuy 
1 npoanBus , 47). Upon which last 
w’ords the Scholiast observes as fol- 
low's : — “ We must not take captious 
exception to the poet, as if he were 
here exhorting men to perjure them- 
selves. For Orestes is bound to obey 
the God, who commands him to ac- 
complish the whole by deceit ; so that 
while he appears to be impious by 
swearing a false oath, he by that very 
act shows his piety, since he does it in 
obedience to the God ” — ^ (rpucpo\6~ 
fas 

8(7 y&p 

trpdff - 

(Tdv TrapaK(\(vo/ji4v(p' &<rrt Iv ols 
11 Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 399-400. 
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with some particular emotional and volitional state — emanat- 
ing from it in the mind of the author and suggesting it in 
other minds — nothing is to be tolerated except what exhibits 
goodness and temperance of disposition, — grace, proportion, 
and decency of external form. x Artisans are to observe the 
like rules in their constructions : presenting to the eye no- 
thing but what is symmetrical. The youthful Guardians, 
brought up among such representations, will have their minds 
imbued with correct aesthetical sentiment ; they will learn 
even in their youngest years, before they are competent 
to give reasons, to love what is beautiful and honourable — to 
hate what is ugly and mean.? 

All these enactments and prohibitions have for their pur- 
pose the ethical and aesthetical training of the Guar- ah these 
dians : to establish and keep up in each individual intended for 

A A the emotional 

Guardian, a good state ol the emotions, and a proper training of 

i ^ i i ! t • n theGuar- 

mternal government — that is, a due subordination ot dians. 
energy and appetite to Reason. 2 Their bodies will also be 
trained by a good and healthy scheme of gymnastics, which 
will at the same time not only impart to them strength but 
inspire them with courage. The body is here considered, not 
(like what we read in Phaedon and Philebus) as an incon- 
venient and depraving companion to the mind : but as 
an indispensable co-operator, only requiring to be duly 
reined. 

The Guardians, of both sexes, thus educated and disci- 
plined, are intended to pass their whole lives in the Regulations 

~ . , . . . for the life 

discharge ot their duties as Guardians: implicitly of the Guar- 
obeying the orders of the Few Philosophical chiefs, ciaiiy’the 

/ _ . _ . _ . r 1 . prohibition 

and quartered in barracks under strict regulations, of separate 

1 ° property and 

Among these regulations, there are two in particular famuy. 
which have always provoked more surprise and comment than 
any other features in the commonwealth ; first, the prohibi- 
tion of separate property — next, the prohibition of separate 
family — including the respective position of the two sexes. 

* Plato, Repub. ili. pp. 400401. Plato, Repub. x. p. 608. 

rp6wos rijs K^ws — r<p r rjs $ troKirdas faHidri— 

ot>x tiros doKflf rb 

Plato, Repub. iii. pp, 401-402 A. 
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The directions of Plato on these two points not only hang 
together, but are founded on the same reason and 
regulations, considerations. He is resolved to prevent the growth 
of any separate interest, affections, or aspirations, in the 
mind of any individual Guardian. Each Guardian is to per- 
form his military and civil duties to the Commonwealth, and 
to do nothing else. He must find his happiness in the per- 
formance of his duty : no double functions or occupations are 
tolerated. This principle, important in Plato's view as re- 
gards every one, is of supreme importance as applying to 
the Guardians, a in whom resides the whole armed force of the 
Commonwealth and by whom the orders of the Chiefs or 
Elders are enforced. If the Guardians aspire to private ends 
of their own, and employ their force for the attainment of 
such ends, nothing but oppression and ruin of the remaining 
community can ensue. A man having land of his own to 
cultivate, or a wife and family of his own to provide with 
comforts, may be a good economist, but he will never be a 
tolerable Guardian.*' To be competent for this latter function, 
he must neither covet wealth nor be exposed to the fear of 
poverty : he must desire neither enjoyments nor power, except 
what are common to his entire regiment. He must indulge' 
neither private sympathies nor private antipathies: he must be 
inaccessible to all motives which could lead him to despoil or 
hurt his fellow-citizens the producers. Accordingly the hopes 
and fears involved in self-maintenance — the feelings of buyer, 
seller, donor, or receiver — the ideas of separate property, 
house, wife, or family — must never be allowed to enter into 
his mind. The Guardians will receive from the productive 
part of the community a constant provision, sufficient, but 
not more than sufficient, for their reasonable maintenance. 
Their residence will be in public barracks and their meals at 
a common mess : they must be taught to regard it as a dis- 
grace to meddle in any way with gold and silver. 0 Men and 
women will live all together, or distributed in a few fractional 
companies, but always in companionship, and under perpe- 
tual drill ; beginning from the earliest years with both sexes. 

* Plato, Bepubl. iv. pp. 42 1 A -423 D. b Pinto, Repub] . iii. p. 417 A-B. 

c Plato, Itepubl. iii. pp. 41C-417. 
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Boys and girls will be placed from the beginning under the 
same superintendence : and will receive the same training, as 
well in gymnastic as in music. The characters of both will 
be exposed to the same influences and formed in the same 
mould. Upon the maintenance of such early, equal, and 
collective training, especially in music, under the orders of 
the Elders, — Plato declares the stability of the Commonwealth 
to depend / 1 

The purpose being, to form good and competent Guardians, 
the same training which will be best for the boys common life, 
will also be best for the girls. But is it true that ^rj»nec- 
women are competent to the functions of Guardians ? duties, for 
Is the female nature endued with the same aptitudes both sexes, 
for such duties as the male ? Men will ridicule the riatorespcct- 

♦ / T - kl ing the 

suggestion (says Plato) and will maintain the nega- fe^aie^cha- 
tive. They will say that there are some functions aptitudes, 
for which men are more competent, others for which women 
are more competent than men : and that women are unfit for 
any such duty as that of Guardians. Plato dissents from this 
opinion altogether. There is no point on which he speaks in 
terms of more decided conviction. Men and women (he says) 
can perforin this duty conjointly, just as dogs of both sexes 
take part in guarding the flock. It is not true that the 
female, by reason of the characteristic properties of sex — 
parturition and suckling — is disqualified for out-door occupa- 
tions and restricted to the interior of the house. e As in the 
remaining animals generally, so also in the human race. 
There is no fundamental difference between the two sexes 
other than that of the sexual attributes themselves. From 
that difference no consequences flow, in respect to aptitude 
for some occupations, inaptitude for others. There are great 
individual differences between one woman and another, as 
there are between one man and another: this woman is 
peculiarly fit for one task, that woman for something else. 
But speaking of women generally and collectively, there is 
not a single profession for which they are peculiarly fit, or 
more fit than men. Men are superior to women in every- 
thing; in one occupation as well as in another. Yet among 

4 Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 423-424 D-425 A-C. * Plato, Republ. v. p. 45 1 D. 
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both sexes, there are serious individual differences, so that 
many women, individually estimated, will be superior to 
many men : no women will equal the best men, but the best 
women will equal the second-best men, and will be superior 
to the men below them. f Accordingly, in order to obtain 
the best Guardians, selection must be made from both sexes 
indiscriminately. For ordinary duties, both will be found 
equally fit : but the heaviest and most difficult duties, those 
which require the maximum of competence to perform, will 
usually devolve upon men.* 

Those who maintain (continues Plato) that because women 
His argu- are different from men, therefore the occupations of 

meats r 

ordinary^ 6 t w ° ought to be different — argue like vexatious 
doctrine. disputants who mistake verbal distinctions for real : 
who do not enquire what is the formal or specific distinction 
indicated by a name, or whether it has any essential bear- 
ing on the matter under discussion. h Long-haired men are 
different from bald-heads : but shall we conclude, that if the 
former are fit to make shoes, the latter are unfit ? Certainly 


f See this remarkable argument — 
Republic, v. pp. 453-45(5 — ywa?Kfs 
pevroi TroWal ttoWwv a vSpwv fitKriovs 
(is rroK\d" rb S( b\ov i?x* 1 &S au A (yets 
— &pa iirrlv 4TUTT)S(vpa ruv 
Sioikovvtwv ywaitcbs Si6rt yvy}j, 
oW bvSpbs Sidn avi]p — aAA‘ S polios 
Sifcnrappevcu ai (fivcrus iv apcpolv roiv 
Corny, Kcd Trdvrw p(V p(T(X €i 'Y uv 
ivnribfvpdrwv Karb <p6<riv 7 trdvrwv S( 
a yfjp' iirl rraa’i 8* badcy^ffTtpov yvv )y 
avbpSs (p. 455 D). It would appear 
(from p. 455 C) that those who main- 
tained the special fitness of women for 
certain occupations and their special 
unfitness for others, cited, as examples 
of occupations in which women sur- 
passed men, weaving and cookery. 
But Plato denies this emphatically as 
a matter of fact; pronouncing that 
women were inferior to men (i.e. the 
best women to the best men) in 
weaving and cookery no less than in 
other things. We should have been 
glad to know what facts were present 
to his mind as bearing out such an 
assertion, and what observations were 
open to him of weaving as performed 
by males. In Greece, weaving was 
the occupation of women very gene- 
rally, whether exclusively or not we 
can hardly say ; in Phoenicia, during ! 


the Homeric times, the finest robes 
are woven by Sidonian women (Iliad, 
vi. 2 S 9 ) : in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
was habitually j>erformed by men, and 
Herodotus enumerates this as one of 
the points in \shich the Egyptians 
differed from other countries (Herodot. 
ii. 35 ; Soph. (Edip. Col. 340, with the 
Scholia, and the curious citation con- 
tained therein from the BapPapiicb of 
Nvmphodorus). The process of weav- 
ing was also conducted in a different 
manner by the Egyptians. Whether 
Plato had seen finer webs in Egypt 
than in Greece we cannot say. 
s Plato, Republ. v. p. 457 A. 
h Plato, Republic, v. p. 454 A. 81a 
rb ptj SvvacrOou tear’ dSr) btaipovpcvoi 
j rb \(y 6p(vov ^r«r/coire7i/, bKKb tea r 
| avrb rb uvopa Siwtcav rov \(x0* VT OS 
| r/y*/ Ivavriuaiv, Ipibi, ov SiabfKrtp irpbs 
| aAA^Aoes xpupu'oi. P. 455 B. 4 tt((Thc 
\pdpf6a SI oVS* birpovy, rl dbos rb rrjf 
krtpas Kal rrjs avrrjs na\ xpbs 

rl ruvov bpityptOa r6r f} 8 r« rb iwirr}- 
| btvpara &\\r) <f>v<ra itAAa, rp Si aurp 
| rb aOrb, birttilSop* v. Xenophon is 
| entirely opposed to Platoon this point 
He maintains emphatioallythe distinct 
special aptitudes of man and woman. 
(Econom. vii. 2 -38; compare Euripid. 
Elektra, 74. 
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not : for when we enquire into the formal distinction con- 
noted by these words, we find that it has no bearing upon 
such handicraft processes. So again the formal distinction 
implied by the terms male , female , in the human race as in 
other animals, lies altogether in the functions of sex and 
procreation . 1 Now this has no essential bearing on the 
occupations of the adult; nor does it confer on the male, 
fitness for one set of occupations — on the female, fitness for 
another. Each sex is fit for all, but the male is most fit for 
all : in each sex there are individuals better and worse, and 
differing one from another in special aptitudes. Men are 
competent for the duties of Guardians, only on condition of 
having gone through a complete musical and gymnastical 
education. Women are competent also, under the like con- 
dition ; and are equally capable of profiting by the complete 
education. Moreover, the chiefs must select for those duties 
the best natural subjects. The total number of such is very 
limited: and they must select the best that both sexes 
afford. k 

The strong objections, generally entertained against thus 
assigning to women equal participation in the edu- Opponents 
cation and functions of the Guardians, were enforced ^turelfan 
by saying — That it was a proceeding contrary to apaiust piato. 
Nature. But Plato not only denies the validity of Nature on 

' \ his own side 

this argument : he even retorts it upon the objec- against them, 
tors, and affirms that the existing separation of functions 
between the two sexes is contrary to Nature, and that his 
proposition alone is conformable thereunto . 1 He has shown 
that the specific or formal distinction of the two has no essen- 
tial bearing on the question, and therefore that no argument 
can be founded upon it. The specific or formal character- 
istic, in the case of males, is doubtless superior, taken ab- 
stractedly: yet in particular men it is embodied or manifested 
with various degrees of perfection, from very good to very 
bad. In the case of females, though inferior abstractedly, it 
is in its best particular embodiments equal to all except the 

1 Plato, Republ. v. p. 455 C-D. j ^vofxoBrrovfitv^ brcnrep 

k Plato, Republ. v. p. 45b. . 1, .J, 1/ rk 

1 Plato, Ropubl. V. p. 456 C. Ovk ravra ytyvdfxiv* 1 rap& 

7*» ~ IfoiKtj yiyytreu. 
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best males, and superior to all such as are inferior to the best. 
Accordingly, the true dictate of Nature is, not merely that 
females may be taken, but that they ought to be taken, con- 
jointly with males, under the selection of the Rulers, to fulfil 
the most important duties in the Commonwealth. The select 
females must go through the same musical and gymnastic 
training as the males. He who ridicules them for such 
bodily exercises, prosecuted with a view to the best objects, 
does not know what he is laughing at. “For this is the 
most valuable maxim which is now, or ever has been, pro- 
claimed — What is useful, is honourable. What is hurtful, 
is base.” ,u 

Plato now proceeds to unfold the relations of the sexes as 
collective intended to prevail among the mature Guardians, 
tlraSfandde- a ft er all have undergone the public and common 
among a the n8 training from their earliest infancy. He conceives 
Guardians, ^hem as one thousand in total number, composed of 
both sexes in nearly equal proportion : since they are to be 
the best individuals of both sexes, the male sex, superior in 
formal characteristic, will probably furnish rather a greater 
number than the female. It has already been stated that 
they are all required to live together in barracks, dining at a 
common mess-table, with clothing and furniture alike for all. 
There is no individual property or separate house among 
them : the collective expense, in a comfortable but moderate 
way, is defrayed by contributions from the producing class. 
Separate families are unknown : all the Guardians, male and 
female, form one family, and one only : the older are fathers 
and mothers of all the younger, the younger are sons and 
daughters of all the older : those of the same age are all 
alike brothers and sisters of each other : those w ho, besides 
being of the same age, are within the limits of the nuptial 
age and of different sexes, are all alike husbands and wives 
of each other.” It is the principle of the Platonic Common- 

m Plato, Bepubl. v. p. 457. 'O 5* 1 Xipov kox6v — rb 
yeKwv avbp yvfivaus yvvcu^i y rov QtK- | ° Plato, Republic, v. p. 457 C. 

rlcrrov tyaca yv/Avafafievais, &t«A.77 rov j ywcutcas rain as rwv &v8pci>v 
ytXolov <io<plas 8ptva>y icdpTcov, tt6.vtu>v xdcras tlvcu koivcls, i8ia 

Ss toiKtv, 4<p* b y*Xq. ov8* 8, n 8ev} fir)8(puay trvvoiKtiv teal robs *aZ8as 
xpdrrer fcdXXurra ykp 8b rovro teal j a8 Koivo{ts> Kod fxbrt y ovta ttcyovov 
Xtytrcu teed XtX fycrat, 8ri t b y.\v I tlSivou rbv a vrov fibre vo u8a yovea. 
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wealth that the affections implied in these family words, in- 
stead of being confined to one or a few exclusively, shall be 
expanded so as to embrace all of appropriate age. 

But Plato does not at all intend that sexual intercourse 
shall take place between these men and women Restrictions 
promiscuously, or at the pleasure of individuals. 

On the contrary, he expressly denounces and inter- 
dicts it . 0 A philosopher who has so much general tions * 
disdain for individual impulse or choice, was not likely to 
sanction it in this particular case. Indeed it is the special 
purpose of his polity to bring impulse absolutely under the 
controul of reason, or of that which he assumes as such. 
This purpose is followed out in a remarkable manner as to 
procreation. What he seeks as lawgiver is, to keep the 
numbers of the Guardians nearly stationary, with no diminu- 
tion and scarcely any increase : p and to maintain the breed 
pure, so that the children born shall be as highly endowed by 
nature as possible. To these two objects the liberty of sexual 
intercourse is made subservient. The breeding is regulated, 
like that of noble horses or dogs by an intelligent proprietor: 
the best animals of both sexes being brought together, and 
the limits of age fixed beforehand/ Plato prescribes, as the 
limits of age, from twenty to forty for females — from thirty 
to fifty-five for males — when the powers of body and mind 
are at the maximum in both. All who are younger as well 
as all w r ho are older, are expressly forbidden to meddle in 
the procreation for the city : this being a public function/ 
Between the ages above named, couples will be invited to 
marry in such numbers as the Eulers may consider expedient 
for ensuring a supply of offspring sufficient and not more 
than sufficient — having regard to wars, distempers, or any 
other recent causes of mortality . 8 


0 Plato, Republ. v. p. 45S E. drcU- j 
rats fxty fxlyvuaOai dAATjAoiS &Wo j 
brtovy Truifiy ofrr c Haioy 4v tvBcupdvwv 
otfr* idaovcrtv oi &pxovr*s. 

Plato, Republic, y. p. 4<>o A. rb 
ruty ydpuooy 4irl rots &px ou(rt 

rby aitrby apid/nbv ra»y 
troA^uowy r# ttaX y6<rovs ncd wdyra rd 
&iro(neoirouyT*s , koI 

V- 


q Plato, Ropub. v. p. 459. 
r This is his phrase, repeated more 
than once — rUcrciy rjj 
rrj w6\u — ru)y c it rd tcoivby 
(pp. 460-46 1). 

What Lucan observes about Cato of 
Utica, is applicable to the Guardians 
of the Platonic Republic : — 

“ Venerisque buic maximus us us 
Progenies : Urbl pater Urbique maritus." 

(ii. , , 

Plato, Republ. v. p. 460 A. 
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There is no part of the Platonic system in which individual 
Regulations choice is more decidedly eliminated, and the inter- 
Md vention of the Eulers made more constantly para- 
mount, than this respecting the marriages : and 
Plato declares it to be among the greatest difficulties which 
they will have to surmount. They will establish festivals, in 
which they bring together the brides and bridegrooms, with 
hymns, prayer, and sacrifices, to the Gods : they will deter- 
mine by lot what couples shall be joined, so as to make up 
the number settled as appropriate : but they will arrange the 
sortition themselves so cleverly, that what appears chance to 
others will be a result to them predetermined. The best men 
will thus always be assorted with the best women, the inferior 
with the inferior : but this will appear to every one, excejit 
themselves, the result of chance. 1 Any young man (of thirty 
and upwards) distinguished for bravery or excellence will be 
allowed to have more than one wife; since it is good not 
merely to recompense his merit, but also to multiply his 
breed/ 

In the seventh month, or in the tenth month, after the 
ceremonial day, offspring will be born from these unions. 
But the children, immediately on being born, will be taken 
away from their mothers, and confided to nurses in an ap- 
propriate lodgment. The mothers will be admitted to suckle 
them, and wet-nurses will also be provided, as far as neces- 
sary : but the period for the mother to suckle will be abridged 
as much as possible, and all other trouble required for the care 
of infancy will be undertaken, not by her, but by the nurses. 
Moreover the greatest precautions will be taken that no 
mother shall know her own child : which is considered to be 
practicable, since many children will be bom at nearly the 
same time/ The children in infancy will be examined by 
the Eulers and other good judges, who will determine how 
many of them are sufficiently well constituted to promise 
fitness for the duties of Guardians. The children of the good 
and vigorous couples, except in any case of bodily deformity, 
will be brought up and placed under the public training for 

1 Plato, Bepubl. v. p. 460. that he is allowed to make a choice. 

u Plato, Kepubl. v. pp. 460 B, 468 C. * Plato, Republ. v. pp. 460 D, 

In the latter passage it even appears 461 D. 
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Guardians : the unpromising children, and those of the in- 
ferior couples, being regarded as not fit subjects for the 
public training, will be secretly got rid of, or placed among 
the producing class of the Commonwealth.? 

What Plato here understands by marriage, is a special, 
solemn, consecrated, coupling for the occasion, with 
a view to breed for the public. It constitutes no 
permanent bond between the two persons coupled : 
who are brought together by the authorities under ^e h ^ d pSLi 
a delusive sortition, but who may perhaps never be foVpurity £f 
brought together at any future sortition, unless it bre€d ‘ 
shall please the same authorities. The case resembles that of 
a breeding stud of horses and mares, to which Plato compares 
it : nothing else is wanted but the finest progeny attainable. 
But this, in Plato’s judgment, is the most important of all 
purposes : his Commonwealth cannot maintain itself except 
under a superior breed of Guardians. Accordingly, he invests 
his marriages with the greatest possible sanctity. The re- 
ligious solemnities accompanying them are essential to furnish 
security for the goodness of the offspring. Any proceeding, 
either of man or woman, which contravenes the provisions of 
the rulers on this point, is peremptorily forbidden : and any 
child, born from unauthorised intercourse without the requisite 
prayers and sacrifices, is considered as an outcast. Within 
the limits of the connubial age, all persons of both sexes hold 
their procreative powers exclusively at the disposition of the 
lawgiver. But after that age is past, both men and women 
may indulge in intercourse with whomsoever they please, 
since they are no longer in condition to procreate for the 
public. They are subject only to this one condition : not to 
produce any children, or if perchance they do, not to bring 
them up.* There is moreover one restriction upon the per- 
sonal liberty of intercourse, after the connubial limits of age. 
No intercourse is permitted between father and daughter, or 

y Compare Republic, v. pp. 459 D, maining community, t. e. not among 
460 0 , 4O1 C, with Timceus, p. 19 A. | the Guardians: in the Republic itself, 
In Timrous, where the leading doc- his language, though not clear, seems 
trines of the Republic are briefly re- to imply that they shall be exposed 
capitulated, Plato directs that the and got rid of. 
children considered as unworthy shall * Plato, Republ. v. p. 461 C. 
be secretly distributed among the re- 
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between mother and son. But how can such restriction be 
enforced, since no individual paternity or maternity is recog- 
nised in the Commonwealth ? Plato answers by admitting a 
collective paternity and maternity. Every child born in the 
seventh month or in the tenth month after a couple have 
been solemnly wedded will be considered by them as their 
son or daughter, and will consider himself as such. a 

Besides all these direct provisions for the purity of the 
breed of Guardians, which will succeed (so Plato anticipates) 
in a large majority of cases — the Rulers will keep up an 
effective supervision of detail, so as to exclude any unworthy 
exception, and even to admit into the Guardians any youth 
of very rare and exceptional promise who may be born among 
the remaining community. For Plato admits that there 
may be accidental births both ways : brass and iron may by 
occasional accident give birth to gold or silver — and vice versa. 

It is in this manner that Plato constitutes his body of 
Purpose to Guardians: one thousand adult persons of both 
SStfmateand sexes > b m nearly equal numbers, together with a 
among sma M proportion of children — the proportion of 
diln.^buMo these latter must be very small, since the total 
dusiv^/vm- number is not allowed to increase. His end here 
ticuiar°inem- is to create an intimate and equal sympathy among 
hew them all, like that between all the members of the 
same bodily organism : to abolish all independent and ex- 
clusive sympathies of particular parts : to make the city One 
and Indivisible — a single organism, instead of many distinct 
conterminous organisms : to provide that the causes of plea- 
sure and pain shall be the same to all, so that a man shall 
have no feeling of mine or thine, except in reference to his 
own body and that of another, which Plato notes as the 
greatest good — instead of each individual struggling apart 
for his own objects and rejoicing on occasions when his 
neighbour sorrows, which Plato regards as the greatest evil . 0 

• Plato, Republ. v. p. 461 -D. ' ever the nod erstan ding of Aristotle 

b This number of 1000 appears himself on the point is one material 
stated by Aristotle (Politic, ii. 6, p. evidence to make uh l>elieve that this is 
1265, a. 9), and is probably derived the real construction intended by Plato, 
from Republic, iv. p. 423 A ; though f Plato, Republic, v. pp. 462-463- 
that passage appears scarcely sufficient 464 D. Stk rb pyttva ttiov itcr^trOai 
to prove that Plato meant to declare rb ffwfxa, rk &\\a koivL Com- 

the number 1000 as peremptory. How- pare Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 C. 
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All standing causes of disagreement or antipathy among the 
Guardians are assumed to be thus removed. But if any two 
hotheaded youths get into a quarrel, they must fight it out on 
the spot. This will serve as a lesson in gymnastics : — subject 
however to the interference of any old man as by-stander, 
whom they as well as all other young men are bound im- 
plicitly to obey. d Moreover all the miseries, privations, 
anxiety, and dependance, inseparable from the life of a 
poor man under the system of private property, will dis- 
appear entirely.® 

Such are the main features of Plato’s Republic, in reference 
to his Guardians. They afford a memorable example of that 
philosophical analysis, applied to the circumstances of man 
and society, which the Greek mind was the first to conceive 
and follow out. Plato lays down his ends with great distinct- 
ness, as well as the means whereby he proposes to attain 
them. Granting his ends, the means proposed are almost 
always suitable and appropriate, whether practicable or 
otherwise. 

The Platonic scheme is communism, so far as concerns the 
Guardians ; but not communism in reference to the Platonic 
entire Commonwealth. In this it falls short of his ^rtSToom- 
own ideal, and is only a second best: the best of all munism - 
would be, in his view, a communion that should pervade all 
persons and all acts and sentiments, effacing altogether the 
separate self. f Not venturing to soar so high, he confined his 
perfect communion to the Guardians. Moreover his com- 
munism differs from modern theories in this. They contem- 
plate individual producers and labourers, handing over the 
produce to be distributed among themselves by official autho- 
rity ; they contemplate also a regulation not merely of distri- 
bution, but of reserved capital and productive agency, under 
the same authority. But the Platonic Guardians are not pro- 
ducers at all. Everything which they consume is found for 
them. They are in the nature of paid functionaries, exempted 
from all cures and anxiety of self-maintenance, either present 
or future. They are all comfortably provided, without hopes 

d Plato, Republic, v. pp. 464-465. The Republic is second best; that 

® Plato, Republ. v. p. 465 C. which appears sketched in the treatise 

f SeePlato, De Legibus, v. p. 739 D. De Legibus is third best 
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of wealth or fear of poverty : moreover they are all equally 
comfortable, so that no sentiment can grow up among them, 
arising from comparison of each others’ possessions or enjoy- 
ments. Among such men and women, brought up from in- 
fancy as Plato directs, the sentiment of property, with all the 
multifarious associations derived from it, would be unknown. 
No man’s self-esteem, no man’s esteem of others, would turn 
upon it. 

In this respect, the remaining members of the city, apart 
from the Guardians, and furnishing all the subsistence of the 
Guardians, are differently circumstanced. They are engaged 
in different modes of production, each exclusively in one 
mode. They exchange, buy, and sell, with each other : there 
exist therefore among them gradations of strength, skill, per- 
severance, frugality, and good luck — together with the con- 
sequent gradations of wealth and poverty. The substance or 
capital of the Commonwealth is maintained altogether by the 
portion of it which is extraneous to the Guardians; and 
among that portion there is no communism. The maintenance 
of the Guardians is a tax which these men have to pay : but 
after paying it, they apply or enjoy the rest of their produce 
as they please, subject to the requirements of the Rulers for 
public service/ 

Nevertheless we are obliged to divine what Plato means 
about the condition of the producing classes in his Common- 
wealth. He himself tells us little or nothing about them ; 
though they must constitute the large numerical majority. 
And this defect is in him the less excusable, since he 
reckons them as component members of his Commonwealth ; 
while Aristotle, in his ideal Commonwealth, does not reckon 
them as component members or citizens, but merely as in- 
dispensable adjuncts, in the same manner as slaves. All that 
we know about the producers in the Platonic Commonwealth 
is, that each man is to have only one business — that for 
which he is most fit: — and that all are to be under the 
administration of the Rulers through the Guardians. 

* Aristotle, in hie comments upon individual property, and against eom- 
the Platonic Republic (Politic, ii. 5, munity of property. But these argu- 
p. 1262, b. 42 seq.), advances argu- ments have little application to the 
menta just in themselves, in favour of Republic. 
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The enlistment of soldiers, apart from civilians, and the 
holding of them under distinct laws and stricter dis- 
cipline, is a practice familiar to modem ideas, though 
it had little place among the Greeks of Plato’s day. 

There prevailed also in Egypt 11 and in parts of East- 
ern Asia, from time immemorial, a distinction of time8 ’ 
castes: one caste being soldiers, invested with the defenceof the 
country, and enjoying certain lands by the tenure of such 
military service : but in other respects, private proprietors 
like the rest — and receiving no special discipline, training, or 
education. In Grecian Ideas, military duties were a part, but 
only a part, of the duties of a citizen. This was the case even 
*at Sparta. Though in practice, the discipline of that city 
tended in a preponderant degree towards military aptitude, 
yet the Spartan was still a citizen, not exclusively a soldier. 

It was from the Spartan institutions (and the Kretan, in 
many respects analogous) that the speculative poli- SpartAniri . 
tieal philosophers in Greece usually took the point Jiapres- 

of departure for their theories. Not only Plato did pr^ h 

so, but Xenophon and Aristotle likewise. The most 
material fact which they saw before them at Sparta Greekm,nds - 
was, a public discipline both strict and continued, >vhieh 
directed the movements of the citizens, and guided their 
thoughts and feelings, from infancy to old age. To this 
supreme controul the private feelings, both of family and 
property, though not wholly suppressed, were made to bend: 
and occasionally in a way quite as remarkable as any re- 
strictions proposed by either Plato or Xenophon . 1 Moreover, 
the Spartan institutions were of immemorial antiquity; be- 
lieved to have been suggested or sanctioned originally by 
Apollo and the Delphian oracle, as the Kretan institutions 
were by Zeus. k They had lasted longer than other Hellenic 
institutions without forcible subversion : they obtained uni- 
versal notice, admiration, and deference, throughout Greece. 
It was this conspicuous fact which emboldened the Grecian 

h Aristot. Politic. vii. 10. Hero- the account of what passed at Sparta 
dot. ii. 164. Plato alludes (Tima), after the battle of Leuktra, related also 
24 A) to the analogy of Egyptian ! in my 4 History of Greece/ chap. 78, 
cas h3s. | vol. x. p. 253. 

1 See Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. 4, 16, , k Plato, Legg. i. pp. 632 D, 634 A. 

VOL. III. P 
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theorists to postulate for the lawgiver that unbounded con- 
tend, over the life and habits of citizens, which we read not 
merely in the Republic of Plato but in the Cyropoedia of 
Xenophon, and to a great degree even in the Politica of Ari- 
stotle. To an objector, who asked them how they could pos- 
sibly expect that individuals would submit to such unlimited 
interference, they would have replied — “ Look at Sparta. 
You see there interference, as constant and rigorous as that 
which I propose, endured by the citizens not only without 
resistance, but with a tenacity and long continuance such as 
is not found among other communities with more lax regula- 
tions. The habits and sentiments of the Spartan citizen are 
fashioned to these institutions. Far from being anxious to* 
shake them off, he accounts them a necessity as well as an 
honour.” This reply would have appeared valid and reason- 
able, in the fourth century before the Christian era. And it 
explains — what, after all, is the most surprising circumstance 
to a modern reader — the extreme boldness of speculation, the 
ideal omnipotence, assumed by the leading Grecian political 
theorists : much even by Aristotle, though his aspirations were 
more limited and practical — far more by Xenophon — most of 
all by riato. Any theorist, proceeding avowedly tear ev\ijv 9 
considered himself within bounds when he assumed to himself 
no greater influence than had actually been exercised by 
Lykurgus. 

Assuming such influence, however, he intended to employ 
nan* of these it for ends approved by himself: agreeing: with 

uprcolativc ah j o n 

minds com- Lykurgus in the general principle of forming the 
citizen's character by public and compulsory dis- 

ractcr°con ha ' c ^P^ no > but not agreeing with him in the type of 
tom plated, character proper to be aimed at. Xenophon departs 
least from the Spartan type : Aristotle and Plato greatly 
more, though in different directions. Each of them applies 
to a certain extent the process of abstraction and analysis 
both to the individual and to the community : considering 
both of them as made up of component elements working 
simultaneously either in co-operation or conflict. But in Plato 
the abstraction is carried farthest : the wholeness of the indi- 
vidual Guardian is completely effaced, so that each consti- 
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tutes a small fraction or wheel of the real Platonic whole — 
the Commonwealth. The fundamental Platonic principle is, 
that each man shall have one function, and one only : an 
extreme application of that which political economists call 
the division of labour. Among these many different functions, 
one, and doubtless the most difficult as well as important, is 
that of directing, administering, and defending the com- 
munity : which is done by the Guardians and Rulers. It is 
to this one function that all Plato’s treatise is devoted : he 
tells us how such persons are to be trained and circumstanced. 
What he describes, therefore, is not properly citizens adminis- 
tering their own affairs, but commanders and officers watching 
over the interests of others : a sort of military bureaucracy , 
w ith chiefs at its head, directing as well as guarding a multi- 
tude beneath them. And what mainly distinguishes the 
Platonic system, is the extreme abstraction with which this 
public and official character is conceived : the degree to which 
the whole man is merged in the performance of his official 
duties : the entire extinction within him of the old individual 
Adam — of all private feelings and interests. 

Both in Xenophon and in Aristotle, as well as at Sparta, 
the citizen is subjected to a public compulsory riatocan-u* 

. . , , J . abstraction 

training, severe as well as continuous: but he is farther than 
still a citizen as well as a functionary. He has Aristotle, 
private interests as well as public duties : — a separate home, 
property, wife, and family. Plato, on the contrary, contends 
that the two are absolutely irreconcileable : that if the 
Guardian has private anxieties for his own maintenance, 
private house and lands to manage, private sympathies and 
antipathies to gratify — he will become unfaithful to his duties 
as Guardian, and will oppress instead of protecting the 
people . 1 You must choose between the two (he says) : you 
cannot have the self-caring citizen and the public-minded 
Guardian in one. m 

Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right. If the 
Rulers and Guardians have private interests of their Anxiety 
own, those interests will corrupt more or less the rutTib/ihe 

1 Republic, iii. pp. 416-41 7. 

Thucyd 00ntrar ^ opinion asserted by Nikiae in his speech at Athens, 
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good treat- discharge of their public duties. The evil may be 
Demos, mitigated, by forms of government (representative 

greater than J f f. 

that shown and other arrangements), which make the continu- 

by Xenophon i i 1 

and Aristotle, ance of power dependant uj)on popular estimation 
of the functionaries : but it cannot be abolished. Neither 
Xenophon, nor Aristotle, nor the Spartan system, provided 
any remedy for this difficulty. They scarcely even recognise 
the difficulty as real. In all the three, the proportion of 
trained citizens to the rest of the people, would be about the 
same (so far as we can judge) as the proportion of the 
Platonic Guardians to the Demos or rest of the people. But 
when we look to see w hat security either of the three systems 
provide for good behaviour on the part of citizens towards 
non-citizens, we find no satisfaction ; nor do they make it, as 
Plato does, one prominent object of their public training. 
Plato shows extreme anxiety for the object : as is proved by 
his sacrificing, in order to ensure it, all the private sources of 
pleasure to his G uardians. Aristotle reproaches him with doing 
this, so as to reduce the happiness of his Guardians to nothing : 
but Plato, from his own point of view, would not admit the 
justice of such reproach, since he considers happiness to be 
derived from and proportional to, the performance of duty. 

This last point must be perpetually kept in mind, in 
in Aristotle's following Plato’s reasoning. But though he does 
Demos are not consider himself as sacrificing the happiness of 

not consi- . . , . . 1 A . 

deredas his Guardians to their duty, we must give him 

members of J . 

the common- credit for anxiety, greater than either Aristotle or 

wealth, but t 

as adjuncts. Xenophon has shown, to ensure a faithful discharge 
of duty on the part of the Guardians towards the rest of the 
people. In Aristotle’s theory," the rest of the people are set 
aside as not members of the Commonwealth, thus counting as 
a secondary and inferior object in his estimation ; while the 
citizens, who alone are members, are trained to practise 
virtue for its own sake and for their own happiness. In 
Plato’s theory, the rest of the people are not only proclaimed 
as members of the Commonwealth , 0 but are the ultimate and 


■ Aristotle, Politic, vii. 9, p. 1328, 
b. 40, p. 1329, a. 25. 

« Aristot. Politic, ii. 5, p. 1264, a. 
12-26, respecting the Platonic Com- 
monwealth, nalroi <rxe&bv r 6yt x\rj6os 


rrjs tt6\€ws rb ro>v tto\itu>v 

ylyverai 7rA7}0o$, &C. 

note? ykp (Plato) robs fxbv <pvKatcas 
oTov (ppovpobs , robs fib ytcopyobs Ka\ 
robs Tfx^Tas tea i roi 
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capital objects of all his solicitude. It is in protecting, 
governing, and administering them, that the lives of the 
Rulers and Guardians are passed. Though they (the remain- 
ing people) receive no public training, yet Plato intends 
them to reap all the benefit of the laborious training be- 
stowed on the Guardians. This is a larger and more gene- 
rous conception of the purpose of political institutions, than 
we find either in Aristotle or in Xenophon. 

There is however another objection, which seems grave 
and well founded, advanced by Aristotle against objection 
the Platonic Republic. He remarks that it will be AriSLtie 

. , . . . . _ , against the 

not one city, but two cities, with tendencies more Platonic Re- 
or less adverse to each other :P that the Guar- ttwiiibe 

two cities. 

dians, educated under the very peculiar training spiritual 

*' r pride of the 

and placed under the peculiar relations prescribed Guardians— 

A ^ A A contempt for 

to them, will form one city — while the remaining the Demos, 
people, who have no part either in the one or the other, but 
are private proprietors with separate families — will form 
another city. I do not see what reply the Platonic Republic 
furnishes to this objection. Granting full success to Plato in 
his endeavours to make the Guardians One among them- 
selves, we find nothing to make them One with the remain- 
ing people, nor to make the remaining people One with 
them / 1 On the contrary, we observe such an extreme 
divergence of sentiment, character, pursuit, and education, as 
to render mutual sympathy very difficult, and to open fatal 
probabilities of mutual alienation : probabilities hardly less, 
than if separate proprietary interests had been left to subsist 
among the Guardians. This is a source of mischief which 
Plato has not taken into his account. The entire body of 
Guardians cannot fail to carry in their bosoms a sense of 
extreme pride in their own training, and a proportionally 
mean estimate of the untrained multitude alongside of them. 

p Aristotel. Politic.ii. 5, p. 1204^.24. the community. 
tv yap ir 6\ei dvo ir6\€t The oneness, which Plato pro- 

tlvai y Ka\ t avras vrrfyavrlas claims as belonging to his whole city, 

The most forcible of the objections belongs in reality only to the body of 
urged by Aristotle against the Platonic Guardians; of whom he sometimes 
Republic, aro those contained in this speaks as if they were the whole city, 
chapter respecting the relations be- which however is not his real inten- 
tween the Guardians and tho rest of tion, see Republic, v. p. 462-4O3 A. 
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The sentiment of the gold and silver men, towards the brass 
and iron men, will have in it too much of contempt to be 
consistent with civic fraternity : like the pride of the Twice- 
Born Hindoo Brahmin, when comparing himself with the 
lower Hindoo castes : or like that of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who “ regarded the brethren as equal to the 
blessed (rods, but held all the rest to be unworthy of any 
account.” r The Spartan training appears to have produced a 
similar effect upon the mind of the citizens who went through 
it. And indeed such an effect appears scarcely avoidable, 
under the circumstances assumed by Flato. He himself is 
proud of his own ideal training, so as to ascribe to those who 
receive it a sentiment akin to that of the Olympic victors ; 
while he employs degrading analogies to signify the pursuits 
and enjoyments of the untrained multitude, who are assimi- 
lated to the appetite or lower element in the organism, 
existing only as a mutinous crew necessary to be kept down . 8 
That spiritual pride, coupled with spiritual contempt, should 
be felt by the Guardians, is the natural result ; as it is 
indeed the essential reimbursement to their feelings, for the 
life of drill and self-denial which Plato imposes upon them. 
And how, under such a sentiment, the two constituent elements 
in his system are to be competent to work out his promised 
result of mutual happiness, he has not shown . 1 

1 Tovj pxv eralpovs %ycy Xaovs pmkJl proposition of Aristotle himself for tho 
pt<r<n deo'iati'y same purpose. Xenophon, in his Cyro- 

Toi/y 5 ’ tfAAous otfr* iv \ 6 ycp pasdia. proposes a severe, life-long drill 

o(f r’ tv aptSfiy. and discipline like that of the Spartans, 

8 Plato, Republ. v. 465 D. , from which indeed he does not formally 

Aristotle Bays (in the Nikom. exclude any citizens, but which he an- 
Ethics, i. 5) when discussing the nounces to be actually attended only 
various ideas entertained about happi by the wealthy, since they alone can 
ness — O l fiky olv iroKKoX 'KavrtKws afford toattcudcontinuouslyandhabit- 
avSpcuroSarteit <palvovrai ^oaK7]fxaro3v uallv, the poorer men being engaged 
ploy irpoaupovpcyoi. This is much the in the cares of maintenance. All the 
estimation which the Platonic Guard- ; functionsof the state, civil andmilitury, 
ians would be apt to form respecting are performed exclusively by those who 
the Demos. go through the public discipline. Wo 

1 The foregoing remarks are an ex- have here the two cities in One, which 
pansion, and a sequel, of Aristotle’s Aristotle objects to in Plato; with tho 
objection against thePlatonicRepublic consequent loss of civic fraternity be- 
— That it is not One City, but two dis- tween them. And when we look to 
cordant cities in that which is nomi- that w hich Aristotle himself suggests, 
nallyOne. I must however add that the we find him evading the objection by 
same objection may be urged against j & formal sanction ot the very mischief 
the Xenophontic constitution of a city; j upon which the objection is founded, 
and also, w substance, even against the I He puts the husbandmen and artisans 
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In explanation of the foregoing remarks, I will add that 
Plato fails in his purpose not from the goodness of Piato s 
the training which he provides for his select Few, mainly be- 
but from leaving the rest of his people without any videa no ^ 

. . . . ° T 1 it t / training for 

training — without even so much as would enable the Demos, 
them properly to appreciate superior training in the few who 
obtain it — without any powers of self-defence or self-helpful- 
ness. His fundamental postulate — That every man shall do 
only one thing — when applied to the Guardians, realises 
itself in something great and considerable : but when applied 
to the ordinary pursuits of life, reduces every man to a 
special machine, unfit for any other purpose than its own. 
Though it is reasonable that a man should get his living by 
one trade, and should therefore qualify himself peculiarly 
and effectively for that trade — it is not reasonable that he 
should be altogether impotent as to everything else : nor 
that his happiness should consist, as Plato declares that it 
ought, exclusively in the performance of this one service to 
the commonwealth. In the Platonic Republic, the body of 
the people are represented not only as without training, but 
as machines rather than individual men. They exist partly 
as producers to maintain, partly as governable matter to obey, 
the Guardians ; and to be cared for by them. 

Aristotle, when speaking about the citizens of his own ideal 
commonwealth (his citizens form nearly the same Principle of 
numerical proportion of the whole population, as the xlatewry 
Platonic Guardians) tells us — “ Since the End for fong^to the 
which the entire City exists is One, it is obviously 
necessary that the education of all the citizens i»ffi°to by 
should be one and the same, and that the care of WOIUcn ' 
such education should be a public duty — not left in private 


altogether out of the pale of his city, 
which is made to include the disci- 
plined citizens or Guardians alone. 
His city may thus be called One, 
inasmuch as it admits only homo- 
geneous elements, and throws out all 
such as aro heterogeneous; but ho 
thus avowedly renounces as insoluble 
the problem whichPlato andXenophon 
try, though unsuccessfully, to solve. If 
there be disoord and alienation among 
the constituent members of the Pla- 


tonic and Xenophontic city — there 
will subsist the like feelings, in Ari- 
stotle’s proposition, between the mem- 
bers of the city and the outlying, 
though indispensable, adjuncts. There 
will be the same mischief in kind, 
and probably exaggerated in amount: 
since the abolition of the very name 
and idea of fellow-citizen tends to sup- 

f jress altogether an influence of tute- 
ary character, however insufficient 
as to its foroe. 
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hands as it is now, for a man to teach his children what he 
thinks fit. Public exigencies must be provided for by public 
training. Moreover, we ought not to regard any of the 
citizens as belonging to himself, but all of them as belonging 
to the city : for each is a part of the city : and nature pre- 
scribes that the care of each part shall be regulated with a 
view to the care of the whole. ,,u 

The broad principle thus laid down by Aristotle is common 
to him with Plato, and lies at the bottom of the schemes of 
polity imagined by both. Each has his own way of applying it. 

Plato clearly perceives that it cannot be applied with con- 
sistency and effect, unless women are brought under its ap- 
plication as well as men. And to a great extent, Aristotle 
holds the same opinion too. While commending the Spartan 
principle, that the character of the citizen must be formed 
and upheld by continued public training and discipline — Ari- 
stotle blames Lykurgus for leaving the women (that is, a 
numerical half of the city) without training or discipline ; 
which omission produced (he says) very mischievous effects, 
especially in corrupting the character of the men. He pro- 
nounces this to be a serious fault, making the constitution 
inconsistent and self-contradictory, and indeed contrary to 
the intentions of Lykurgus himself : w ho had tried to bring 
the women under public discipline as well as the men, but 
was forced to desist by their strenuous opposition/ Such re- 
marks from Aristotle are the more remarkable, since it 
appears as matter of history, that the maidens at Sparta 
(though not the married women) did to a great extent go 

u Arifctotei. r*olitic. viii. I, p. 1 337 * , ^oXtreias &Xu&epa } Kal irpu s evSaipLOVtav 

a. 21 . ’Effti 5’ tv to reXos tt; iroXet s — "Clor’ iv boats 

irdor), tpavepuv fin ica\ ri)v iratSeiav fxlav *x*t to i repl ras yovutKi 

Ka\ ri\v av ri)V avayKaTav elvat iravrwv, rrjs iroXtws Set voptlfctv a jtjiov. 

“Oirep inti (at Hpaita) 

Kal pt'ii Kar vvv oXtjv yap ri)v tt6Xiv d voptoOerrjs eivat 

oros imfteXetrat rwv avrou fiovXdptevos Kapreptn^v, Kara pttv robs 

iota re Kcd ptd(h\oiv %v h.v SSty StSdo- avSpas <pavep6s ion rotovros &v, iirl 
kwv. “Apt a Si ovSl voptifetv avrbv Si rwv yvvaiKwv i^rjpt.iX 7 }K€ t &c. Ta 
avrov elvat rwv •noXtrwv , aXX a irdvras irept ras yvvatKas lx ovra H-h icaXws 
S' iiripteXeta toiKev ov ptSvov airpeTretdv rtva irotelv 

riiv r ov rijs irdXews avrrjs /cod’ a'n)]v , aXXa 
bXov iir ovptfidXXeoBal n rrpbs ri, v (ptXoxpr)- 

Arifctotel. Politic, ii. 7, p. 1269, ptariav. 

b. 12. 'E ri Si, if) irepl rds Plato has a himilar remark, Legg. 

rqs vi. pp. 780-781. 
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through gymnastic exercises along with the young men J 
These exercises, though almost a singular exception in Greece, 
must have appeared to Aristotle very insufficient. What 
amount or kind of regulation he himself would propose for 
women, he has not defined. In his own ideal commonwealth, 
he lays it down as alike essential for men and women to have 
their bodies trained and exercised so as to be adequate to 
the active duties of free persons (as contrasted with the 
harder preparation requisite for the athletic contests, which 
he disapproves), but he does not go into further particulars. 2 
The regulations which he proposes, too, with reference to 
marriage generally and to the maintenance of a vigorous 
breed of citizens, show, that he considered it an important 
part of the lawgiver’s duty to keep up by positive interference 
the physical condition both of males and females.” 

In principle therefore, Aristotle agrees with Plato, b as to 
the propriety of comprehending women as well as men under 

y Stallbaum (in his note on Plato, nor Aristotle shared this view. 

Legg. i. p. 638 C, r?V rwv yvvaiKuv Respecting the Spartan maidens and 
irap* vfilv &vtcnv) observes — “ Lacai- ! their exercises, see Xenophon, Republ. 
narum licentiam, quum ex aliis in- Laced, i. 4; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 14. 
stitutis patriis, turn ex gymnicarum * Aristotel. Politic vii. 10, p. 1335, 
exercitationum usu repetendam, Plato ' b. 8. Tleirovri/j.(vr}v p.bv ovv ^x eiv Set 
carpit etiam infra,” &c. r Ihis is a rqy c^iy, 7re7 Toyrj/ieyrjy Se tt 6 vqis fx^j 
mistake. Plato does not blame the /Stator?, pTjbe irpbs kva fxovov, Sxnrep 77 
gymnastic exercises ot the Spartan j rwy a6\7jrwy e£ts, aAAct irpbs ras ra>y 
maidens : the four passages to which £\€v$tpwy Trpa^eis. 'O/xoiws bb 5 c? 
htallbaum refers do not pro\o his tclvtol vTrdpxciy dvbpaoi kcu yvycu^l. 
assertion. They even countenance Compare also i. 8, near the end of the 
the reverso of that assertion. Plato fi rs t book. 

approves of gymnastic and military ! a Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, 
exercises for maidens in the Laws, a> 2 o, b. 15. 

and for all the female Guardians in ; i> Jf take the sentence from 

the Republic. i Aristotle’s Politics, cited in a note 

Stallbnuiu also refers to Aristotle as immediately preceding, to the effect 
disapproving the gymnastic exercises j that all the citizens belonged to the 
of the Spartan maidens. I cannot ; city, and that each was a part of tho 
think that this is correct. Aristotle j city (viii. 1, p. 1337, a. 28) in con- 
does indeed Maine the arrangements I junction with another passage in the 
for women at Sparta, but not, as I j Politics (i. 3, p. 1254, a. 10}— T<i re yap 
understand him, because the women pbpioy, ov /xovov &Wou *<tti p Apiov^ 
were subjected to gymnastic exercise : j K al '6 * A A o e— it is difficult 

Ins blame is founded 011 the circum- j to 80e } 10 w can, consistently with 
stance that the women w ere not j these principles, assign to his citizens 
regulated, but left to do as they j anv individual self-regarding agency, 
pleased, while tho men were under | Plato denies all such to his Guardians, 
the strictest drill. This I conceive to aml in 80 (loiug he makes deductions 
be the meaning of yvyaiK^v 6 .v*ais. consistent with the principles of Ari- 
Runpides indeed has a very hitter ( fit otle, who lavs down his principles 
passage condemning the exorcises of j too absolutely for the use which ho 
tho Spartan maidens, but neither Tlato j afterwards makes of tjieni. 
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Aristotle 
declares the 
riatonic 
Common- 
wealth im- 
possible — In 
what sense 
this is true. 


public training and discipline : but he does not follow out the 
principle with the same consistency. He maintains the 
Platonic Commonwealth to be impossible . 0 

If we go through the separate objections which Aristotle 
advances as justifying his verdict, we shall find them altogether 
inadequate for the purpose. He shows certain inconveniences 
and difficulties as belonging to it, — which are by no 
means all real, but which, even conceding them in 
full force, would have to be set against the objections 
admitted by himself to bear against other actual 
societies, before we can determine whether they 
are sufficiently weighty to render the scheme to which 
they belong impossible. The Platonic commonwealth, and 
the Aristotelian commonwealth, are both of them impossible, 
in my judgment, for the same reason : that all the various 
communities of mankind exist under established customs, 
beliefs, and sentiments, in complete discordance with them : 
and that we cannot understand from whence the force is to 
come, tending and competent to generate either of these two 
new systematic projects. Both of them require a simulta- 
neous production of many reciprocally adapted elements : 
both therefore require an express initiative force, exceptional 
and belonging to some peculiar crisis — something analogous 
to Zeus in Krete, and to Apollo at Sparta. This is alike 
true of both : though the Platonic Republic, departing more 
widely from received principles and sentiments than the Ari- 
stotelian, would of course require a more potent initiative / 1 


In the treatises of the two philosophers, each explains and 
vindicates the principles of his system, without including in 
the hypothesis any specification of a probable source from 
whence it was to acquire its first start. Where is the motive, 
operative, demiurgic force, ready to translate such an idea 
into reality ? e But if we assume that either of them had once 


Aristotel. Tolit. ii. 3, p. 1 269, b. 29. j 502 II). That despot. (Tlato supposes) 
thai vd/xi ray abuvaros i> will send away all the population of 
&os. his city above ton years old, and will 

d Plato indeed in one place tells us train up the children in the Platonic 
that a single despot becoming by in- principles (vii. pp. 540-541). 
spiration or accident a philosopher, This is little better than an tvx^y 
and having an obedient city, would whatever Plato may say to deprecate 
accomplish the primary construction the charge of uttering p. 540 D. 
of his commonwealth (Kepublic, vi. p. • Aristotel. Metaphys. A. p. 991, 
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begun, there is no reason why it might not have continued. 
The causes which first brought about the Spartan constitution 
and discipline must have been very peculiar, though we have 
no historical account what they were. At any rate they never 
occurred a second time ; for no second Sparta was ever formed, 
in spite of the admiration inspired by the first. If Sparta had 
never been actually established, and if Aristotle had read a 
description of it as a mere project, he would probably have 
pronounced it impracticable : f though when once brought 
into reality, it proved eminently durable. In like manner the 
laws, customs, beliefs, and feelings prevalent in Egypt, — which 
astonished so vehemently Herodotus and other observing 
Greeks — would have been declared to be impossible, if des- 
cribed simply in project : yet when once established they were 
found to last longer w ithout change than those of other nations. 

The Platonic project is submitted, however, not to impartial 
judges comparing different views on matters yet un- The real un- 
determined, but to hearers with a canon of criticism 
already fixed and anti-Platonic “ animis consueiiidine weaith.anses 

. / . mii • from the fact 

imbutis . It appears impossible, because it contra- thatdiacord- 

• i ant seuti * 

diets sentiments conceived as fundamental and con- mentaare 

. . already esta- 

secrated, respecting the sexual and family relations, bushed. 
The supposed impossibility is the mode of expressing strong 
disapprobation and repugnance : like that which Herodotus 
describes as manifested by the Greeks on one side and by the 

a. 22. Tl yc ip io-n rb cpya£ 6 puvoy> force will be forthcoming adequate to 
■ ras iSeas eirov ; j the first creation of them. Existing 

We find Aristotle arguing, in the societies have fixed inodes of thinking 
course of his remarks ou the Platonic and feeling on social and political 
Republic, that it is useless now to matters ; each moves in its own groove, 
promulgate any such novelties ; along and the direction in which it will 
time has elapsed, and such things henceforward move will be a conse- 
would already have been found esta- quence and continuance of the direc 
blished if they had been good (Politic, tion in which it is already moving, by 
ii. 5, p. i2t>4, a. 2). This would have virtue of powerful causes now in 
applied (somewhat less in degree, yet operation. New originating force is a 
with quite sufficient force) to the ideal j very rare phenomenon. Overwhelming 
commonwealth of Aristotle himself, as i enemies or physical calamities may 
well as to that of Plato. | destroy what exists, but they will not 

Because such institutions ha ve never ! produce any such innovations as those 
yet been established anywhere as those under discussion, 
proposed by Plato or Aristotle, you f Plato himself makes this very 
cannot fairly arguo that thoy would remark in the Treatise De Legibus 
not be good, or that they would not (viii. p. 839 D) in defending the prac- 
stand if established. What you may ticability of some of the ordinances 
fairly argue is, that they arc not at all therein recommended, 
likely to be established ; no originating 
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Indians on the other — when Darius, having asked each of 
them at what price they would consent to adopt the practice 
of the other respecting the mode of treating the bodies of 
deceased parents, was answered by a loud cry of horror at 
the mere proposition.^ The reasons offered to prove the Pla- 
tonic project impossible, are principally founded upon the very 
sentiment above adverted to, and derive all their force from 
being associated with it. Such is the character of many among 
the Aristotelian objections . 11 The real, and the truly forcible, 
objection consists in the sentiment itself. If that be deeply 
rooted in the mind, it is decisive. To those who feel thus, the 
Platonic project would be both intolerable and impossible. 

But we must recollect that it is these very sentiments, 
piato ha* which Plato impugns and declares to be inappli- 
in^ n ?f right cable to his Guardians: so that an opponent who, 
about sexual not breaking off at once with the cry of horror 
but referring uttered by tlie Indians to Darius, begins to discuss 
objects. the question with him, is bound to forego objections 


s Herodot. iii. 38. 01 5 e, a^ccffavres 

€v<pr]/j.(€iv puv ifceXevov. 

Plato in a remarkable passage of 
the Leges (i. 638 II), deprecates and 
complains of this instantaneous con 
deinnation without impartial hearing 
of argument on both sides. 

h See the arguments urged by Ari- 
stotle, Politic, ii. 4, p. 1 202, a. 25 et sen. 
His remarks upon the fictions which 
Plato requires to be impressed on the 
belief of his Guardians are extremely 
just. There are, however, several 
objections urged by him which turn 
more upon the Platonic language than 
upon the Platonic vein of thought, and 
\thich, if judged by Plato from his 
own point of view, would have ap- 
peared admissions in his favour rather 
than objections. In reply to Plato, 
whose aim it is that all or many of 
the Guardians shall say mine in re- 
ference to the same persons or the 
same things, and not in reference to 
different persons and different things, 
Aristotle contends that the word mine 
will not then designate any such strong 
affection as it does now, ^hen it is j 
special, exclusive, and concentrated on j 
a few persons or things: that each 
Guardian, having many persons whom 
he called brother and many persons 
whom he called father, would not feel 


towards them as persons now feel 
towards brothers and fathers; that 
the affection by Wing disseminated 
woidd be weakened, aiul would become 
nothing moro than a “ diluted friend- 
ship” — < pi\la vhapr)s. Sec Aristot. 
Politic, ii. 3, p. 1201, b. 22, ii. 4, p. 
1262, b. 15/ 

Plato if called upon for an answer 
to this reasoning, would probably 
have allowed it to be just ; but would 
have said that the “diluted friend- 
ship” pervading all tho Guardians 
was apt and sufficient for his purpose, 
as bringing the whole number most 
nearly into tho condition of one 
organism. Strong exclusive affections, 
upon whatever founded, between in- 
dividuals, ho wishes to discourage : 
the hateful or unfriendly sentiments 
ho is bent on rooting out. What he 
! desires to see preponderant, in each 
Guardian, is a sense of duty to the 
; public: sul)ordinate to that, ho ap- 
proves moderate and kindly affections, 
embracing all the. Guardians; towards 
the elders as fathers, towards those of 
the same age as brothers. Aristotle’s 
expression — (pi\(a vtiop^s — describes 
such a sentiment fairly enough. Boo 
Republic, v. pp. 4O2-4O3. It must !>o 
conceded, however, that Plato’s fan* 
guage is open to Aristotle’s objection. 
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and repugnances springing as corollaries from a basis avow- 
edly denied. Plato has earnest feelings of right and wrong, 
in regard both to the functions of women and to the sexual 
intercourse: but his feelings dissent entirely from those 
of readers generally. That is right, in his opinion, which 
tends to keep up the excellence of the breed and the proper 
number of Guardians, as well as to ensure the exact and 
constant fulfilment of their mission : that is wrong, which 
tends to defeat or abridge such fulfilment, or to impair the 
breed, or to multiply the number beyond its proper limit. 
Of these ends the .Rulers are the proper judges, not the indi- 
vidual person. All the Guardians are enjoined to leave the 
' sexual power absolutely unexercised until the age of thirty 
for men, of twenty for women— and then only to exercise it 
under express sanction and authorisation, according as the 
llulers may consider that children are needed to keep up 
the legitimate number. 

Marriage is regarded as holy, and celebrated under solemn 
rites— all the more because both the ceremony is originated, 
and the couples selected, by the magistrates, for the most im- 
portant public purpose : which being fulfilled, the marriage 
ceases and determines. It is not celebrated with a view r to 
the couple themselves, still less with a view to establish 
any permanent exclusive attachment between them : which 
object Plato not only does not contemplate, but positively 
discountenances; on the same general principle as the Ca- 
tholic Church forbids marriage to priests: because he be- 
lieves that it will create within them motives and sentiments 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their public mission. 

It is clear that among such a regiment as that which Plato 
describes in his Guardians, a sentiment would grow DiflVrent 
up, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, totally 
different from that which prevailed elsewhere around public 
him. The Platonic restriction upon that inter- wSTre- 
course (until the ulterior limits of age) would be far SISSu^i!!- 
morc severe : but it would be applied with reference tions 
to different objects. Instead of being applied to enforce the 
exclusive consecration of one woman to one man, choosing 
each other or chosen by fathers, without any limit on the 
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multiplication of children, — and without any attention to 
the maintenance or deterioration of the breed — it would be 
directed to the obtaining of the most perfect breed and of 
the appropriate number, leaving the Guardians, female as 
well as male, free from all permanent distracting influences 
to interfere with the discharge of their public duties. In 
appreciating the details of the Platonic community, we must 
look at it with reference to this form of sexual morality; 
which would generate in the Guardians an appreciation of 
details consistent with itself, both as to the women and as to 
the children. The sentiment of obligation, of right and 
wrong, respecting the relations of the sexes, is everywhere 
very strong ; but it does not everywhere attach to the same 
acts or objects. The important obligation for a woman never 
to show her face in public, which is held sacred through so 
large a portion of the Oriental world, is noway recognised 
in the Occidental : and in Plato’s time, when mankind were 
more disseminated among small independent communities, 
the divergence was yet greater than it is now. The Spartans 
were not induced, by the censures or mockery of persons in 
other Grecian cities, 1 to suppress the gymnastic exercises 
practised by their maidens in conjunction with the young 
men : nor is Plato deterred by the ridicule or blame which 
others may express, from proclaiming his conviction, that the 
virtue of his female Guardians is the same as that of the 
male — consisting in the faithful performance of their duty as 
Guardians, after going through all the requisite training, 
gymnastic and musical. And he follows this up by the 
general declaration, one of the most emphatic in all his 
writings, “ The best thing which is now said or ever has been 
said, is, that what is profitable is honourable — and what is 
hurtful, is base.” k 


1 Euripid. Andromach. 598. 

The criticisms of Xenophon in the 
first chapter of his treatise, De Laced. 
Kepubl., exhibit a point of view on 
many points analogous to that of 
Plato respecting the female sex, and 
differing from that which he puts into 
the mouth of Ischomachus in his 
See above, p. 200, 
note h. Among the lost treatises of { 


Kleanthcs, successor of Zeno aR Rchol- 
arch of the Stoic school, one was com- 
posed expressly to show °Ort rj ainb 
&pcr)j tea) ipSpbs teal ywcutcds. 

La. vii. 175.) 

k Plato, Rcpubl. v. p. 457. ’Airo- 
our (op rats rwp <Pv\<Slko>p 

txuTTfp tytrijp itprX Ifiarlm 
aopraty teal Kotpwprjr^op woA< 
rrjs &AA 17s (pv\aK 7 fs rrjs xcpl 
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Plato in truth reduces the distinction between the two 
sexes to its lowest terms : to the physical difference what Nature 
in regard to procreation — and to the general fact, regard to the 

_ i /. i • -i i • e • relations of 

that the lemale is every way weaker and inferior the two sexes 
to the male ; while yet, individually taken, many ^nPutT 
women are superior to many men, and both sexes and ^ ri 8 tot i e * 
are alike improveable by training. He maintains that this 
similarity of training and function is the real order of Nature, 
and that the opposite practice, which insists on a separation 
of life and functions between the sexes, is unnatural : 1 which 
doctrine he partly enforces by the analogy of the two sexes in 
other animals ." 1 Aristotle disputes this reasoning altogether : 
declaring that Nature prescribes a separation of life and func- 
tions between the two sexes — that the relation of man to 
woman is that of superiority and command on one side, in- 
feriority and obedience on the other, like the relation between 
father and child, master and slave, though with a difference 
less in degree — that virtue in a man, and virtue in a woman, 
are quite different, imposing diverse obligations." It shows 
how little stress can be laid on arguments based on the word 
Nature , when we see two such distinguished thinkers com- 
pletely at issue as to the question, what Nature indicates, in 
this important case. Each of them decorates by that name 
the rule which he himself approves ; whether actually realised 
anywhere, or merely recommended as a reform of some- 
thing really existing. In this controversy, Aristotle had in 
his favour the actualities around him, against Plato: but 
Aristotle himself is far from always recognising experience 
and practice as authoritative interpreters of the dictates of 
Nature, as we may see by his own ideal commonwealth. 

How strongly Plato was attached to his doctrines about the 
capacity of women — how unchanged his opinion continued 


Ka\ ovk 6,Wa irpoucr^oy' rovrooy 5' au- ! 
T&v t& 4\cupp6r(pa tcuj yvvaityv f) ro7s j 
JoWoy, 5ia r^y rov yivovs ! 
‘O *yy- 

TOV 


ob$ % 8, ti Tpdrrci. 
. . . rovro A l- 

*°1 XfA<f{frat, 8 ti rb p,\y 


pi) v, aic xpdy. 

1 Plato, Republic, v. pp, 456 C, 
4OO D. rik yuv Trap a ravret * 

' paKAov,, <&c. 

Compare a similar appeal to the 
analogy of animals, aa proving the 
tpuras ap t Wya>y to bo unnatural, Plato 
Legg. viii. p. 836 C. 

0 Aristotel. Politic, i. 13, p. 1260, 
a. 2030. 
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specting the 
capacities of 
women, and 
the training 
proper for 
women, are 
maintained 
in the Leges, 
as well as in 
the Republic. 
Ancient 
legends har- 
monising 
with this 
opinion. 


about tbe mischief of separating the training and functions of 
Opinion of the two sexes, and of confining women to indoor 
occupations, or to what he calls “a life of dark- 
ness and fear ” ° — may bo seen farther by his Trea- 
tise Dc Legibus. Although in that treatise he 
recedes (perforce and without retracting) from the 
principles of his Republic, so far as to admit sepa- 
rate properties and families for all his citizens — yet 
he still continues to enjoin public gymnastic and mili- 
tary training, for women and men alike ; and he still 
opens, to botli sexes alike, superintending social functions to 
a great extent, as well as the privilege of being honoured by 
public hymns after death, in case of distinguished merit. 1 * 
Respecting military matters, he speaks with peculiar earnest- 
ness. That women are perfectly capable of efficient military 
service, if properly trained, he proves not only by the ancient 
legends, but also by facts actual and contemporary, the known 
valour of the Scythian and Sarmatian women. Whatever 
doubts persons may have hitherto cherished (says Plato), this 
is now established matter of fact : the cowardice and im- 
potence of women is not less disgraceful in itself than detri- 
mental to the city, as robbing it of one-lialf of its possible 
force/ He complains bitterly of the repugnance felt even to 


° Plato, L egg. vi. p. 78 1 D. ci 0 ta/xf- 
voy yap deSoixbs Kal OKortivbv £ rjv , &C. 

p Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 795 C, 79O C, i 
802 A. 

Plato, Legg. vii. pp. S04-S05-806. 
clkouuv yap dfy pvOovs rraXaiovs TTfirfia- 
fiai, ra vvy , us error titrfiy, ot5a &n 

pLvpi&bts avaptOfArjToi yvvaiKuv fieri ruv 
irfpl rbv nbvrov , &s Jzaupo/uarl Sas 
Ka\oviriy, als ovx "mruv fj.6vov aWa 
Kal rbfuv Kal ruv &A\uv birAuv koi - ! 
vuvia Kal rots avbpeLaiv \(rr\ TepoartTay- 
pLtvT} “ious atTKurai. We may doubt 
whether Plato knew anything of the 
brave and skilful Artemisia queen of j 
Halikarnassus, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished herself in the expedition of | 
Xerxes against Greece (Herod, vii. 99, 
viii. 87), and, indeed, whether he had 
ever read the history of Herodotus. 
His argument might have been 
strengthened by another equally per- 
tinent example, if he could have ! 
quoted the original letter addressed I 
by the Emperor Aurelian to the I 


Homan Senate, attesting the courage, 
vigour, and prudence, of Zenobia 
queen of Palmyra. Trebellius Pollio, 
Vitfe Triginta Tyrannorum in Ilistor. 
August. ]>. 198. “Audio, P. (j., mihi 
objici, quod non virile munus imple- 
verim, Zenobiam triumphaiulo. N;e, 
illi qui me reprehend nut, satis lauda- 
rent, si scirent qualis cst ilia mulier, 
quam prudens in consiliis, quam eon- 
stans in dispositionibus, quam erga 
milites gravis, quam larga cum noees- 
sitas ]>ostulet, quam tristiscum severi- 
tas poscat. Possum dicere illi us esse 
quod Odenatus Persas vicit, et Otosi- 
phontem usque fugatoSapore pervenit. 
Possum asserero,tantoapud ( )ricn tales 
et JEgyptiorum ]>opulos timori mulie- 
rem fuisse, ut se non Aralies, non 
Sarraceni, non Arincni, commoverent. 
Nec ego illi vitam conservassem, nisi 
earn scissem multum Romanm Pei- 
publica! i)rofuisse, cum sibi vel liberis 
suis Orientis servaret impcriuin.” 
r Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813-814. 
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the discussion of this proposition. 8 Most undoubtedly, there 
were ancient legends which tended much to countenance his 
opinion. The warlike Amazons, daughters of Ares, were 
among the most formidable forces that had ever appeared 
on earth ; they had shown their power once by invading Attica 
and bringing such peril on Athens, that it required all the 
energy of the great Athenian hero Theseus to repel them. 
We must remember that these stories were not only fami- 
liarised to the public eye in conspicuous painting and sculpture, 
but were also fully believed as matters of past history. 1 More- 
over the Goddess Athene, patroness of Athens, was the very 
impersonation of intelligent terror-striking might — constrain- 
• ing and subduing Ares u himself : the Goddess En£o presided 
over war, no less than the God Ares : ' lastly Artemis, though 
making war only on wild beasts, was hardly less formidable in 
her way — indefatigable as well as rapid in her movements — 
and unerring with her bow, as Athene was irresistible with her 
spear. Here were abundant examples in Grecian legend, to em- 
bolden Plato in his affirmations respecting the capacity of the 
female sex for warlike enterprise and laborious endurance. 

The two Goddesses, Athene and Artemis, were among the 
few altogether insensible to amorous influences and in a com- 
to the inspirations of Aphrodite : who is the object like the pia- 

A A , - . . A A . to 11 * 0 * the to- 

ol contemptuous sarcasm on the part ol Athene, and fluence of 

of repulsive antipathy on the part of Artemis/ would proba- 

1 1 . J m 1 bly have 

This may supply an illustration for the Republic of teenredueed 
Plato. As far as one can guess what the effect of his mum - 
institutions would have been, it is probable that the influence 
of Aphrodite would have been at its minimum among his 
Guardians of both sexes : as it was presented in the warlike 
dramas of /Eseliylus/ There would have been everything 

• Plato, Legg. vi. p. 7S1 D. x Homer, Hymn, ad Venerem. 10; 

1 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 27 ; .Es- Iliad v. 425 ; Euripid. Hippolyt. 1400 
chylus, Eumonid. 682; Isokrates, Pane- 1 420. 

gyr. ss. 76-78. How popular a subject Ath6n£ combined the attributes of 
the Amazons were for sculptors, we <pi\oir 6 \fpos and <f>tA<J<ro<f>os. Plato, 
learn from the statement of Pliny Timseus, p. 24 D ; compare Kritias, 
(xxxiy. 8, 19) that all the most die- p. 109 D. 

tinguished sculptors executed Ama- 7 See Aristophan. Ran®, 1042. 
zons ; and that this subjoct was the Eurtp. M& Af ovSi yip rrjs 
only one upon which a direct com- *A<f>£o5fTTjs ouSev aoi . 
parison could be made botween them. JEtchyl. y* fatly. ’AAA* fa l 

Homer, Iliad xv. 123* <rol t ot xol to*V troi&iy iroAA^ iroAAov 

T Homer, Iliad v. 333-592. iro. 

VOL. III. 
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to deaden it, with an entire absence of all provocatives. The 
muscular development, but rough and unadorned bodies, of 
females — 

Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 

Pcrnicis uxor Appuli — (Hor. Epod. ii. 42). 

the indiscriminate companionship, with perfect identity of 
treatment and manners, between the two sexes from the earliest 
infancy — the training of both together for the same public 
duties, the constant occupation of both throughout life in the 
performance of those duties, under unceasing official super- 
vision — the strict regulation of exercise and diet, together with 
the monastic censorship on all poetry and literature — the self- 
restraint, equal and universal, enforced as the characteristic 
feature and pride of the regiment, and seconded by the jealous 
espionage of all over all, the more potent because privacy 
was unknown — such an assemblage of circumstances would 
do as much as circumstances could do to starve the sexual 
appetite, to prevent it from becoming the root of emotional 
or imaginative associations, and to place it under the full con- 
troul of the lawgiver for purposes altogether public. Such was 
probably Plato’s intention : since he more generally regards 
the appetites as enemies to be combated and extirpated so far 
as practicable — rather than as sources of pleasure, yet liable 
to accompaniments of pain, requiring to be regulated so as to 
exclude the latter and retain the former. 

The public purposes, with a view to which Plato sought to 
other pur- controul the sexual appetite in his Guardians, were 
three, as. I have already stated. 1. To obtain from 
each of them individually, faithful performance of 
the public duties, and observance of the limits, prc- 
aUo * scribed by his system. 2. To ensure the best and 
purest breed. 3. To maintain unaltered the same total num- 
ber, without excess or deficiency. 

The first of these three purposes is peculiar to the Platonic 
]^tion°e^ pn " system. The two last are not peculiar to it. Ari- 
jJJ d ^_ by stotle recognises them z as ends, no less than Plato, 
tinct checks though he does not approve Plato’s means for attain- 
them. In reference to the limitation of number, 

* Aristotel, Politic, vii. 16. 
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Aristotle is even more pronounced than Plato. The ^tween 1 * 3 ” 
great evil of over-population forced itself upon J^ v ^[? ve 
these philosophers; living as both of them did among 
small communities, each with its narrow area hedged in by 
others — each liable to intestine dispute, sometimes caused, 
always aggravated, by the presence of large families and 
numerous poor freemen — and each importing bought slaves as 
labourers. To obtain for their community the quickest pos- 
sible increase in aggregate wealth and population, was an end 
which they did not account either desirable or commendable. 
The stationary state, far from appearing repulsive or dis- 
couraging, was what they looked upon as the best arrange- 
* ment a of things. A mixed number of lots of land, indivisible 
and inalienable, is the first principle of the Platonic com- 
munity in the treatise De Legibus. Not to encourage wealth, 
but to avert, as far as possible, the evils of poverty and de- 
pendance, and to restrain within narrow limits the proportion 
of the population which suffered those evils — was considered 
by Plato and Aristotle to be among the gravest problems for 
the solution of the statesman. b Consistent with these con- 
ditions, essential to security and tranquillity, whatever the 
form of government might be, there was only room for the free 
population then existing: not always for that (seeing that the 
proportion of poor citizens was often uncomfortably great), and 
never for any sensible increase above that. If all the children 
were bom and brought up, that it was possible for adult 
couples to produce, a fearful aggravation of poverty, with all 
its accompanying public troubles and sufferings, would have 
been inevitable. 0 Accordingly both Plato (for the Guardians 

* Compare the view (not unlike J Legg. v. pp. 742-743. He speaks of 
though founded on different reasons) rich men as they are spoken of in some 
of the stationary state taken by Mr. j verses of the Gospels — a very rich 
John Stuart Mill, in a valuable man can hardly be a good man. 
chapter of his Principles of Political j Wealth and poverty are both of them 
Economy, Book iv. cap. 6. He says j evils, p. 744 D. Republ. iv. p.421. 
(s. 2, p. 319): — “The best state for Pheidon the Corinthian, on ancient 
human nature is that in which, lawgiver (we do not know when or 
while no one is poor, no one desires to where), prescribed an unchangeable 
bo richer, nor has any reason to fear number both oflots (of land) and of citi- 
bemg thrust bock by the* efforts of zcns,but the lotswero not to be all equal, 
others to push themselves forward." Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, p. 1265, b. 14. 
Ibis would come near to the views of j c Aristot. Politic, ii. 6,p. 1265, b. 10. 

b a an< ^ Aristotle. i Tb 1upt7(r6cu (r^v rcicvoicoitav 

Heo a striking passage in Plato, J arov) KaBdrtp iv rats vAdarous r 

Q 2 
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in the Republic) and Aristotle agree in opinion that a limit 
must be fixed upon the number of children which each couple 
is permitted to introduce. If any objector had argued that 
each couple, by going through the solemnity of marriage 
acquired a natural right to produce as many children as they 
could, and that others were under a natural obligation to sup- 
port those children — both philosophers would have denied tho 
plea altogether. But they went even farther. They con- 
sidered procreation as a duty which each citizen owed to tho 
public, in order that the total of citizens might not fall below 
the proper minimum — yet as a duty which required controul, in 
order that the total might not rise above the proper maximum . 41 
Hence they did not even admit the right of each couple to pro - 1 
duce as many children as their private means could support. 
They thought it necessary to impose a limit on the number of 
children in every family, binding equally on rich and poor : the 
number prescribed might be varied from time to time, as cir- 
cumstances indicated. As thecommunity could not safely admit 
more than a certain aggregate of births, these philosophers 
commanded all couples indiscriminately, the rich not excepted, 
to shape their conduct with a view to that imperative necessity. 

Plato in his Republic (as I have already mentioned) assumes 
for his Archons the privilege of selecting (by a pretended sorti- 
tion) the couples through whom the legitimate amount of breed- 
ing shall be accomplished: in the semi-Platonic commonwealth 
(DeLegibus),he leaves thechoice free, but prescribes theliniits 
of age, rendering marriage a j>eremptory duty between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age, and adding some emphatic exhor- 
tations, though not peremptory enactments, respecting tho 
principles which ought to guide individual choice . 0 In the 

o ’ u ', rrevlas ovary kouov alnov ylveaOai of tho extent to which they sul>or- 
Tois voXirais- y be rrevla, trrdaiv dinated individual sentiment to public 
lix-woiet /cal KaKovfrylav. Compare ibid, considerations, /caret rravrbs *Ts l’<rra> 
ii. 7, p. 1 266, b. 8. yt ifiov — rbv y&p 

d Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, j ^vp.<pepovra ixv^areiteiv y d/xo 
b. 28-38. \enovpyelv rrpbs reicvorro ov 

ttjs rrus &€ 1 Korh (pvariv rras rrpbs rbv 

, rarov ain$, &c. I*. 773 B. In marriage 

Plato, Republic, v. pp. 460461. (he says) the natural tendency is that 
rUcreiv rjj rroKei — yevvcj.v rij rrSKet — like seeks like ; but it is good for tho 
rwv els rb icoivbv yevirfjrrewv. city that like should bo couplod to 

* Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772-773-774. unlike, rich to poor, hasty tempers 
The wording is characteristic of the with sober tempers, &c., in order that 
view taken by these philosophers, and the specialties may bo blended to- 
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same manner too he deals with procreation : recognising the 
necessity of imposing a limit on individual discretion, yet not 
naming that limit by law, but leaving it to be enforced ac- 
cording to circumstances by the magistrates : who (he says), 
by advice, praise, and censure, can apply either effective re- 
straints on procreation, or encouragements if the case requires/ 
Aristotle blames this guarantee as insufficient : he feels so 
strongly the necessity of limiting procreation, that he is not 
satisfied unless a proper limit be imposed by positive law. 
Unless such a result be made thoroughly sure (he says), all 
other measures of lawgivers for equalising properties, or avert- 
ing poverty and the discontents growing out of it — must fail 
in effects Aristotle also lays it down as a part of the duty of 
the lawgiver to take care that the bodies of the children 
brought up shall be as good as possible : hence he prescribes 
the ages proper for marriage, and the age after which no 
parents are to produce any more children . 11 

The paramount necessity of limiting the number of children 
born in each family, here enforced by Plato and Aristotle, rests 
upon that great social fact which Malthus so instructively ex- 
pounded at the close of the last century. Malthus, enquiring 
specially into the law of population, showed upon what condi- 
tions the increase of population depends, and what w 7 ere the 
causes constantly at work to hold it back — checks to popula- 
tion. He ranged these causes under three different heads, 

gethor and mitigated. Ho does not I (Plato), rb ircpl rb irArjdos ru>y tcoKlt&u 
protend to embody this in a written j p. ^ KaToa/ceudffeu', aAA’ a<f>€?yau rV 
law, but directs the authorities to Tenyoirottay a bpicrroy, &o. 
obtain it as far as they can by exhor- What Plato really directs is stated 
tation. P. 773 E. Compare the Poli- in my text and in my note immediately 
tikus, p. 31 1. preceding. 

Plato, Lcgg. v. p. 740 D. nopi(fTw h Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1334, 
cu 7T€yra~ b. 39 . efrrep obv air* apxys t by vopo~ 
\p$v ScZ, ovufs fiekrurra ra 
del p6 v 0 v $(rovrai • «al yb.p 4 t t a % e- ytvijrcu rwy Tp€<pop€ywy, irpw- 

<reis y e v € & c w s, ols tiv et/pous ctrj rov p\y ^ipfkyprfoy wepi r))v crv£eu£iv 
yevcffis, Hal rovyayrloy ivtpekttai *eal irbre «al irolovs r ivas 6yras xpb 
(nrovbal irk'hQovs ytyy^pmirwy etaiy, &C. crflai irpbs akki)kovs tV yapin^y 6 /j.i- 

Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, p. 1264, klay, &c. Ho names thirty-seven as 
a. 38, ii. 7, p. 1266, b. 10, vii. 16. tho age proper for a man, eighteen for 

Aristotle has not fully considered a woman, to marry. At the age of 
all that Plato says, whon ho blames fifty -five a man becomes unfit to pro- 
him for inconsistency in proposing to create for the public, and none of his 
keep properties equal, without taking children are to appear {6<^t<r6ai rrjs 
pains to impose and maintain a con- c is rb <pav<pbv yeyrfjfrcws, vii. 16, p. 
stant limit on offspring in families. 

At oiroy 5^ teal rb rdr lerfacis l<rd(oyra 
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though the two last are multiform in detail, i. Moral or pru- 
dential restraint — the preventive check. 2. Vice, and 3. Misery 
— the two positive checks. He farther showed that though 
the aggregate repressive effect of these three causes is infalliblo 
and inevitable, determined by the circumstances of each given 
society — yet that mankind might exercise an option through 
which of the three the check should be applied : that the 
effect of the two last causes was in inverse proportion to that 
of the first — in other words, that the less there was of pru- 
dential restraint limiting the number of births, the more there 
must be of vice or misery, under some of their thousand forms, 
to shorten the lives of many of the children born — and e con- % 
verso , the more there was of prudential restraint, the less would 
be the operation of the other checks tending to shorten life. 

Three distinct facts — preventive restraint, vice, and misery — 
piato and having nothing else in common, are arranged under 

Aristotle saw • 01 

the same law one general head by Mai thus, in consequence ot the 

as Malthus, J 1 

but arranged one single common property which they possess — 
fferent point ^at of operating as checks to population. To him, 
oi view. that one common property was the most important 
of all, and the most fit to be singled out as the groundwork of 
classification, having reference to the subject of his enquiry. 
But Plato and Aristotle looked at the subject in a different 
point of view. They had present to their minds the same 
three facts, and the tendency of the first to avert or abate; the 
second and third : but as they were not investigating the law 
of population, they had nothing to call their attention to the 
one common property of the three. They did not regard vice 
and misery as causes tending to keep down population, but as 
being in themselves evils ; enemies among the worst which 
the lawgiver had to encounter, in his efforts to establish a good 
l>olitical and social condition — and enemies which he could 
never successfully encounter, without regulating the number of 
births. Such regulation they considered as an essential tutelary 
measure to keep out disastrous poverty. The inverse proportion, 
between regulated or unregulated number of births on the one 
hand, and diminution or increase of poverty on the other, was 
seen as clearly by Aristotle and Plato as by Malthus. 

But these two Greek philosophers ordain something yet 
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more remarkable. Haying prescribed both the age of mar- 
riage and the number of permitted births, so as to Regulations 
ensure both vigorous citizens and a total compatible Aristotle as 
with the absence of corrupting poverty — they di- births, and 0 
rect what shall be done if the result does not corre- children, 
spond to their orders. Plato in his Republic (as I have already 
stated) commands that all the children bom to his wedded 
couples shall be immediately consigned to the care of public 
nurses — that the offspring of the well-constituted parents 
shall be brought up, that of the ill-constituted parents not 
brought up — and that no children bom of parents after the 
legitimate age shall be brought up.* Aristotle forbids the 
exposure of children, wherever the habits of the community 
are adverse to it : but if after any married couple have had 
the number of children allowed by law, the wife should again 
become pregnant, he directs that abortion shall be procured 
before the commencement of life or sense in the foetus : after 
such commencement, lie pronounces abortion to be wrong. k 
On another point Plato and Aristotle agree: both of them 
command that no child born crippled or deformed shall be 
brought up : 1 * a practice actually adopted at Sparta under the 
Lykurgean institutions, and even carried farther, since no 
child was allowed to be brought up until it had been inspected 
and approved by the public nurses . 111 

We here find both these philosophers not merely per- 
mitting, but enjoining — and the Spartan legislation, such reguia- 
more admired than any in Greece, systematically provodrad 
realising — practices which modern sentiment re- modmfSen- 
pudiates and punishes. Nothing can more strikingly variability 

• n 7 , . . . . ^ J ofethicaleen- 

lliustrate — what Plato and Aristotle have them- timentasto 

1 Plato, Republ. v. pp. 459 D, 4O0 0 , j text of this passage I have followed 
461 0 . j Bekkcr and the Berlin edition. As to 

k Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, 10, p.1335, ! the first half of the passago there are 
b. 20. Com pare Plato, These tot. 149 0 . I somo material differences in the text 
n«/>l 54 iLirodtiTtvs Kal rpo<pri 5 twv j and in the MSS. ; some give iQv&v 
yiyvofifvwi/, t<rTU) v6fiosi fxrjbbu ireirripw- j instead of 4BS>v, and wpltrBai ykp 5 ef 
rp«p*iv‘ bid 54 ir \rfdos rtKvwv, * instead of tiopiarai yap 5i). 
i} rd{is rotv 4BS>v KwAup, fxy)$\v I 1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 C. rd 
dirorlBecrBat rwv yiyvop.tvo»v' &piarat j 54 rwy x fi f>6vb)v (rf/c^a), Kal idy n rS>v 
yap ty rrjs rtKyonoitas rb ttA t)0os, 4dy 
84 t un yiyyjjrai irapd ravra (rvySvaa- 
OjyTcvv, irply afaBrjaty 4yy(y4(r6ai Kal j Aristot. ut supra, 
oiuarBai 5 ct ri 

y^P T yj m riutarchj Lykurgus, c. 16. 

Kal rtp (f}y forai. For the 
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otyects ap- selves repeatedly observed” — how variable and inde- 

proved or A J # t 

disapproved, terminate is the matter of ethical sentiment, m dif- 
ferent ages and communities, while the form of ethical senti- 
ment is the same universally : how all men agree subjectively, 
in that which they feel — disapprobation and hatred of wrong 
and vice, approbation and esteem of right and virtue — yet 
how much they differ objectively, as to the acts or persons 
which they designate by these names and towards which 
their feelings are directed. It is with these emotions as 
with the other emotions of human nature: all men are 
moved in the same manner, though in different degree, by 
love and hatred — hope and fear — desire and aversion — sym- 
pathy and antipathy — the emotions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the ludicrous ; but when we compare the objects, acts, 
or persons, which so move them, we find only a very partial 
agreement, amidst wide discrepancy and occasionally strong 
opposition . 0 The present case is one of the strongest oppo- 
sition. Practices now abhorred as wrong, are here directly 
commanded by Plato and Aristotle, the two greatest autho- 
rities of the Hellenic world : men differing on many points 
from each other, but agreeing in this : men not only of lofty 
personal character, but also of first-rate intellectual force, in 
whom the ideas of virtue and vice had been as much developed 
by reflection as they ever have been in any mind : lastly, men 
who are extolled by the commentators as the champions of 


n Aristotel. Politic, viii. 2, p. 1337, 
b. 2. II tpl rwv irpbs aptr^j y, ovdty 
4arw 6pLo\oyovptyov teal ybp r^jy 
ov 

du Kod irpbs ryv 

Ethica Nikomach. i. 3, p. 1094, 
b. 15. Tefc Sb tca\b teat rb Mkcucl, irtpl 
' V ‘ 

bicupopav Kod ‘w\bvr\y y Start bontiy vbpup 
p.6vov tlvai , (pvatt 5t 

0 The extraordinary variety and 
discrepancy of approved and con- 
secrated customs prevalent in different 
portions of the ancient world, is in- 
structively set forth in the treatise of 
the Syrian Christian Bardisanos in 
the time of the Antoninos. A long 
extract from this treatise is given in 
Eusebius, Praeparat. Evang. vi. 10 ; 
it has been also published by Orelli, 
annexed to his edition (Zurich, 1824) 


of the argument of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Do Fato, p. 202. Com- 
pare Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. 

Bardisanos is replying to the argu- 
ments of astrologers and calculators 
of nativities, who asserted the uniform 
and uncontrollable influence of the 
heavenly bodies, in given positions, 
over human conduct. Asa proof that 
mankind are not subject to any such 
necessity, but have a large sphere of 
freewill (avrt(obaioy) t he cites theso 
numerous instances of diverse and 
contradictory institutions among dif- 
ferent societies. Several of the most 
conspicuous among these differences 
relate to the institutions concerning 
sex and family, the conduct and occu- 
pations held obligatory in men and 
women, &c. 

Compare Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. iii. s. 198 seqq. 
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religion and sound morality, against what are styled the un- 
principled cavils of the Sophists. 

It is, in my judgment, both curious and interesting to study 
the manner in which these two illustrious men — plAtoand 
Plato and Aristotle — dealt with the problem of popu- qj}^® 
lation. Grave as that problem is in all times, it ^ui8e°to° f 
was peculiarly grave among the small republics of dut^-they 
antiquity. Neither of them were disposed to ignore ^ tbepr^ 8 
or overlook it: nor to impute to other causes the pulse, as to 
consequences which it produces : nor to treat as in- othcr8 ‘ 
different the question, whether poor couples had a greater or 
less family, to share subsistence already scanty for themselves. 
Still less were these philosophers disposed to sanction the 
short-sighted policy of some Hellenic statesmen, who under a 
mistaken view of increasing the power of the state, proclaimed 
encouragement and premium simply to the multiplication of 
male births, without any regard to the comfort and means 
of families. Both Plato and Aristotle saw plainly, that 
a married couple, by multiplying their offspring, produced 
serious effects not merely upon their own happiness but upon 
that of others besides : up to a certain limit, for good — beyond 
that limit, for evil. Hence they laid it down, that procreation 
ought to be a rational and advised act, governed by a forecast 
of those consequences — not a casual and unforeseen result of 
present impulse. The same preponderance of reason over 
impulse as they prescribed in other cases, they endeavoured 
to enforce in this. They regarded it too, not simply as a 
branch of prudence, but as a branch of duty ; a debt due by 
each citizen to others and to the commonwealth. It was the 
main purpose of their elaborate political schemes, to produce 
a steady habit and course of virtue in all the citizens : and 
they considered every one as greatly deficient in virtue, who 
refused to look forward to the consequences of his own pro- 
creative acts — thereby contributing to bring upon the state an 
aggravated measure of poverty, which was the sure parent of 
discord, sedition, and crime. That the rate of total increase 
should not be so great as to produce these last-mentioned 
effects — and that the limit of virtue and prudence should be 
made operative on all the separate families — w r as in their 
judgment one of the most important cares of the lawgiver. 
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We ought to disengage this general drift and purpose, 
common both to Plato and Aristotle, on the subject of popu- 
lation, from the various means — partly objectionable, partly 
impossible to be enforced — whereby they intended to carry 
the purpose into effect. 

I pass from Plato’s picture of the entire regiment of 
Training of Guardians, under the regulations above described — 
phliSo^hw? to his description of the special training whereby the 
Jhtefs *** fewmost distinguished persons in the regiment (male 
or female, as the case may be) are to be improved, tested, and 
exalted to the capacity of philosophers : qualified to act as 
Rulers or Chiefs. p These are the two marked peculiarities of 
Plato’s Republic. The Guardians are admirable as instru- 
ments, but have no initiative of their own: we have now to 
find the chiefs from whom they will receive it. How are 
philosophers to be formed ? None but a chosen Few have 
the precious gold born with them, empowering them to attain 
this elevation. To those Few, if properly trained, the privi- 
lege and right to exercise command belongs, by Nature. For 
the rest, obedience is the duty prescribed by Nature .' 1 

I have already given, in Chap. XXXIII., a short summary 
comprfhen- of the peculiar scientific training which Sok rates pre- 
ium for scribes for ripening these heroic aspirants into corn- 

rants to phi- 1 . . - rni A 

ios<>phy — plete philosophers. I hey pass years of intellectual 

rotmuimna- : 1 A . ^ 1 J 

non by labour, all by their own spontaneous impulse, over 
Dialectic. and above thefull training of Guardians. They study 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, Astronomy, Acoustics, 
&c., until the age of thirty : they then continue in the exercise 
of Dialectic, with all the test of question and answer, for five 
years longer: after which they enter upon the duties of prac- 
tice and administration, succeeding ultimately to the position 
of chiefs if found competent. It is assumed that this long 
course of study, consummated by Dialectic, has operated 
within them that great mental revolution which Plato calls, 
turning the eye from the shadows in the cave to the realities 


p riato. Repub. v. p. 473, vi. p. 
503 B. robs 

Plato, Repub. v. p. 474 B. 

, rjycpovfvuv t* iv ir 6 \cr ro?s * 


P. 476 B. (Tirdviot hv (]( vi. 503, 
vii. 535. They are to be U 
! TTpOKp'lTWV irp 6 KfHTOl> vii. 537 D. 
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of clear daylight : that they will no longer be absorbed in the 
sensible world or in passing phenomena, but will become 
familiar with the unchangeable Ideas or Forms of the intelli- 
gible world, knowable only by intellectual intuition. Reason 
has with them been exalted to its highest power : not only 
strengthening them to surmount all intellectual difficulties 
and to deal with the most complicated conjunctures of prac- 
tice — but also ennobling their dispositions, so as to overcome 
all the disturbing temptations and narrow misguiding pre- 
judices inherent in the unregenerate man. Upon the per- 
fection of character, emotional and intellectual, imparted to 
these few philosophers, depends the Platonic Commonwealth. 

The remarks made by Plato on the effect of this preparatory 
curriculum, and on the various studies composing it, valuable re- 
are highly interesting and instructive — even when Sf^o? the 
they cannot be defended as exact. Much of what he parity’ 
so eloquently enuntiates respecting philosophy and 8tudle9 ‘ 
the philosophical character, is in fact just and profound, what- 
ever view we may take as to Universals; whether we regard 
them (like Plato) as the only Real Entia, cognizable by the 
mental eye, and radically disparate from particulars — or 
whether wo hold them to bo only general Concepts, ab- 
stracted and generalised more or less exactly from particulars. 
The remarks made by Plato on the educational effect pro- 
duced by Arithmetic and the other studies, are valuable and 
suggestive. Even the discredit which he throws on observa- 
tions of fact, in Astronomy and Acoustics — the great antithesis 
between him and modern times — is useful as enabling us to 
enter into his point of view/ 

r Flato, Rep. vii. p. 529 C I>. tions in our own brain (Timieus, pp. 

The manner in which Plato here 4O-47). 
depreciates astronomical observation Malebranclio shares the feeling of 
is not easily reconcileablo with his Plato on the subject of astronomical 
doctrine in theTimauis. lie there tells observation. Recherche de la Verite 
us that the rotations of the Nous lib. iv. a. iii. vol. ii. p. 219, ed. 1772. 
(intellective soul) in the interior of the “ Car enfin qu’y a-t-il de grand dans 
human cranium, are cognate or analo- la connoissance des mouvemens des 
gous to those of tho oosmical spheres, planMes ? et n’en savons nous pas 
but more confused and less perfect: assez presentement pour regler nos 
our eyesight being expressly intended inois et nos annees ? Qu’avons nous 
for the purpose, that we might con- taut h faire de savoir, si Saturne est 
templato the perfect and unerring environne d’un anneau 011 d’un grand 
rotations of tho cosmical sphoros, so as j nombre de }>etites lunes, et pourquoi 
to correct thereby tho disturbed rota- * prendre parti lh-dessus ? Pourquoi so 
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But his point of view in the Republic differs materially 
Differences from that which we read in other dialogues : espe- 
RepuWic^d cially in two ways. 

loffues — hdo First, The scientific and long-continued Quadri- 

reminiscence, yium, through which Plato here conducts the student 
Eienchus. to philosophy, is very different from the road to 
philosophy as indicated elsewhere. Nothing is here said about 
reminiscence — which, in the Menon, Phaedon, Phfedrus, and 
elsewhere, stands in the foreground of his theory, as the engine 
for reviving in the mind Forms or Ideas. With these Forms 
it had been familiar during a prior state of existence, but they 
had become buried under the sensible impressions arising 
from its conjunction with the body. Nor do we find in the 
Republic any mention of that electric shock of the negative 
Eienchus, which (in the Thesetetus, Sophistes, and several 
other dialogues) is declared indispensable for stirring up the 
natural mind not merely from ignorance and torpor, but even 
from a state positively distempered — the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, following out this last observation, we perceive an- 
Different _ other discrepancy yet more striking, in the directions 
given by Plato respecting the study of Dialectic. He 

the Republic ° D , , 

about r>ia- prescribes that it shall upon no account be taught 

lectic — and x . . \ , . 

different to young men : and that it shall come last ol all in 

eu toit. teaching, only after the full preceding Quadriviuni. 
He censures severely the prevalent practice of applying it to 
young men, as pregnant with mischief. Young men (he says) 
brought up in certain opinions inculcated by the lawgiver, as 
to what is just and honourable, are interrogated on these sub- 
jects, and have questions put to them. When asked What is 
the just and the honourable, they reply in the manner which 
they have learnt from authority : but this reply, being exposed 
to farther interrogatories, is shown to be untenable and incon- 
sistent, such as they cannot defend to their own satisfaction. 
Hence they lose all respect for the established ethical creed, 

glorificr d’avoir pr&lit la grandeur observer los astres ; contentons nous 
d’unc Eclipse, ou Ton a pout etre mieux do leurs observations. Nous dovons 
rencontre qu ’un autre, parcequ’on a etc* j etre pleinement satisfaits suruno ma- 
nias heureux? II y a des personnes j tierequi nous touche si peu, lorsqu’ils 
s A ‘ ^es, par Tordre du Prince, h | nous font partie do leurs decouvertes.” 
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which however stands opposed in their minds to the seductions 
of immediate enjoyment : yet they acquire no new or better 
conviction in its place. Instead of following an established 
law, they thus come to live without any law. 8 Besides, young 
men when initiated in dialectic debate, take great delight in 
the process, as a means of exposing and puzzling the re- 
spondent. Copying the skilful interrogators whom they have 
found themselves unable to answer, they interrogate others in 
their turn, dispute everything, and pride themselves on ex- 
hibiting all the negative force of the Elenchus. Instead of 
employing dialectic debate for the discovery of truth, they use 
it merely as a disputatious pastime, and thus bring them- 
selves as well as philosophy into discredit. 1 

Accordingly, we must not admit (says Plato) either young 
men, or men of ordinary untrained minds, to dialectic debate. 
We must admit none but mature persons, of sedate dispo- 
sition, properly prepared : who will employ it not for mere 
disputation, but for the investigation of truth. u 

Now the doctrine thus proclaimed, with the grounds upon 
which it rests — That dialectic debate is unsuitable co ntradlction 
and prejudicial to young men — distinctly contradict TpSt of other 
both the principles laid down by himself elsewhere, PajSidS, 
and the frequent indications of his own dialogues: not &c * 
to mention the practice of Sokrates as described by Xenophon. 
In the Platonic Parmenides and Themtetus,the season of youth 
is expressly pronounced to be that in which dialectic exercise is 
not merely appropriate, but indispensable to the subsequent 
attainment of truth. x Moreover, Plato puts into the mouth of 


g Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 538-539. 
8tov rbv ot/Tws *x ovra t\dbv t pwrrjfxa 
i, rl icrrt rb Ka\bv y Kal airoKptvd- 
r -r b tov yopLodtrov fjtcou cj/ \*yxy 

\6yos , Kcd iroWaicts teal iroWaxv 
vp «is $6%ap Kara&aXjj ws rovro 
fiaMop Ka\bv ^ cuVxp^v, teal 
SiKcdou waavrus Kal &$ikou, Kal h 
tp rtfxji, &C. 

Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 B. 

Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 D. 
x Plato, Parmenides, pp. 135 D, 
137 B. Therotet. 146 A. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
ParmenidGs (p. 778, Stallbaum), ad- 
verts to the passage of the Republic 
hero discussed, and endeavours to show 


that it is not inconsistent with the 
Parmenides. Ho states that the ex- 
hortation to practise dialectic debate 
in youth, as the appropriate season, 
must be understood as speciaUy and 
exclusively addressed to a youth of the 
extraordinary mental qualities of So- 
krates ; while the passage in the Re- 
public applies the prohibition only to 
tho general regiment of Guardians. 
But this justification is noway satis- 
factory ; for Plato in the Republic 
I makes no exception in favour of tho 
| most promising Guardians. Ho lays 
down the position generally. Again, 
in tho Parmenides, we find the en- 
couragement to dialectic debate ad- 




0 
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Parmenides a specimen intentionally given to represent that 
dialectic exercise which will be profitable to youth. The 
specimen is one full of perplexing, though ingenious, subtleties: 
ending in establishing, by different trains of reasoning, the 
affirmative, as well as the negative, of several distinct con- 
clusions. Not only it supplies no new positive certainty, but it 
appears to render any such consummation more distant and 
less attainable than ever.? It is therefore eminently open to 
the censure which Plato pronounces, in the passage just cited 
from his Republic, against dialectic as addressed to young 
men. The like remark may bo made upon the numerous 
other dialogues (though less extreme in negative subtlety than 
the Parmenides), wherein the Platonic Sokrates interrogates 
youths (or interrogates others, in the presence of youths) with- 
out any positive result: as in the Theaetetus, Charmides, Lysis, 
Alkibiades,Hippias,&c.,to which we may add the conversations 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates with Euthydemus and others . 7 

In fact, the Platonic Sokrates expressly proclaims himself 
Contradiction (in the Apology as well as in the other dialogues just 
racter and a named) to be ignorant and incapable of teaching any- 
of Sokrates. thing. His mission was to expose the ignorance of 
those, who fancy that they know without really knowing : he 
taught no one anything, but he cross-examined every one who 
w r ould submit to it, before all the world, and in a manner 
especially interesting to young men. Sokrates mentions that 
these young men not only listened with delight, but tried to 
imitate him as well as they could, by cross-examining others 
in the same manner : 11 and in mentioning the fact, he ex- 
presses neither censure nor regret, but satisfaction in the 
thought that the chance would be thereby increased, of ex- 
posing that false persuasion of knowledge which prevailed so 
widely everywhere. Now Plato, in the passage just cited 

dressed not merely to the youthful 1 y Plato, Parmenid. p. 166 ad fin. 
Sokrates, but to the youthful Aristo- clpfoOw roiwv rovr 6 t* kclI Hn y is 
teles (p. 137 B). Moreover, we are fottcty, tv efr* forty , €It« ph for tv, 
not to imagine that all the youths who j abr 6 r c «ol riAAa iea\ rpb$ abrb teal 
are introduced as respondents in the vpbs a irdvra icdvrtvs fort rt nal 

Platonic dialogues are implied as obtc fort , tea) <pa(vcrcu re koX ob <pcti- 
©qnal to Sokrates himself, though j utreu. "AArjeforara, 
they are naturally represented as * Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2. 
sujKjriorandpromisingsubject8.com- » Plato, Aj>olog. Sokrat, c. 10, p. 
pare Plato, Sophistcs, p. 217 E; Poli- 23 D, c. 22, p. 33 C, c. 27, p. 37 k ] 
tikus, p. 257 E. c. 30, p. 39 C. 
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from the Republic, blames this contagious spirit of cross- 
examination on the part of young men, as a vice which proved 
the mischief of dialectic debate addressed to them at that age. 
He farther deprecates the disturbance of “those opinions which 
they have heard from the lawgiver respecting what is just and 
honourable. ,, But it is precisely these opinions which, in 
the Alkibiades, Menon, Protagoras, and other dialogues, the 
Platonic Sokrates treats as untaught, if not unteachable : — 
as having been acquired, no man knew how, without the 
lessons of any assignable master and without any known period 
of study : — lastly, as constituting that very illusion of false 
knowledge without real knowledge, of which Sokrates under- 
takes to purge the youthful mind, and which must be dis- 
pelled before any improvement can be effected it in. b 

We thus see, that the dictum forbidding dialectic debate 
with youth — cited from the seventh book of the Re- The remarks 
public, which Plato there puts into the mouth of upon the * 
Sokrates — is decidedly anti-Sokratic ; and anti-Pla- lectic upon 
tonic, in so far as Plato represents Sokrates. It cide with the 
belongs indeed to the case of Meletus and Anytus, ofMeutus 

. . . ~ J against So- 

in their indictment against Sokrates before the kra ^*- 
Athenian dikastery. It is identical with their charge against 
him, of corrupting youth, and inducing them to fancy them- 
selves superior to the authority of established customs and opi- 
nions heard from their elders. 0 Now the Platonic Sokrates is 
here made to declare explicitly, that dialectic debate addressed 
to youth does really tend to produce this effect : — to render 
them lawless, immoral, disputatious. And when we find him 
forbidding all such discourse at an earlier age than thirty 
years — we remark as a singular coincidence, that this is the 
exact prohibition which Kritias and Charikles actually im- 
posed upon Sokrates himself, during the shortlived dominion 
of the Thirty Oligarchs at Athens. d 

The matter to which I here advert, illustrates a material 

b Plato, Sophist, p. 230. ] tion than he thought suitable; never- 

c Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 19-49. theless he declares that youth, and not 
Compare Aristophanes, Nubes, 1042- mature ago, is the proper season for 
* 3^2. such exercises, as well as for Geometry 

d Xenophon. Momorab. i. 2, 33-38. and Astronomy (Orai. xii. Panathen. 
Isokrates complains that youthful s. 29-31, p, 239). 
students took more delight in disputa- 
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distinction between some writings of Plato as compared with 
contrast be- others, and between different points of view which 

tween the ^ 

real Sokrates his mind took on at different times. In the Pla- 
nt Athens, tonic Apology, we find Sokrates confessing his own 
tonic sokra- ignorance, and proclaiming himself to be isolated 
and dictator among an uncongenial public falsely persuaded of 

of the Plato- ° ® J 1 

nicRepubUc. their own knowledge. In several other dialogues, 
he is the same : he cannot teach anything, but can only cross- 
examine, test, and apply the spur to respondents. But the 
Republic presents him in a new character. He is no longer 
a dissenter amidst a community of fixed, inherited, con- 
victions. 6 He is himself in the throne of King Nomos : the 
infallible authority, temporal as well as spiritual, from whom 
all public sentiment emanates, and by whom orthodoxy is 
determined. Hence we now find him passing to the opposite 
pole ; taking up the orthodox, conservative, point of view, the 
same as Meletus and Anytus maintained in their accusation 
against Sokrates at Athens. He now expects every indi- 
vidual to fall into the place, and contract the opinions, pre- 
scribed by authority ; including among those opinions delibe- 
rate ethical and political fictions, such as that about the gold 
and silver earthborn men. Free-thinking minds, who take 
views of their own, and enquire into the evidence of these 
beliefs, become inconvenient and dangerous. Neither the 
Sokrates of the Platonic Apology, nor his negative Dialectic, 
could be allowed to exist in the Platonic Republic. 

One word more must be said respecting a subject which 
idea of Good figures conspicuously in the Republic — the Idea or 
alone know 1 Form of Good. The chiefs alone (we read) at the 
if they did end of their long term of study, having ascended 
would be un- gradually from the phenomena of sense to intel- 

fit for their f J 1 . . 

functions, lectual contemplation and familiarity with the un- 
changeable Ideas — will come to discern and embrace the 
highest of all Ideas — the Form of Good : f by the help of which 
alone, Justice, Temperance, and the other virtues, become 
useful and profitable.^ If the Archons do not know how and 
why just and honourable things are good, they will not be fit 

® Plato, Republic, vii. p. 541. 1 Plato, Ropubl. vii. pp. 533-534. 

« Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 A. 
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for their duty. h In regard to Good (Plato tells us) no man is 
satisfied with mere appearance. Here every man desires and 
postulates that which is really good : while as to the just and 
the honourable, many are satisfied with the appearance, with- 
out caring for the reality. 1 

Plato proclaims this Real Good, as distinguished from Ap- 
parent Good, to be the paramount and indispensable wbat is the 

x . Good ? p>«* 

object of knowledge, without which all other know- does not 

•it* -i t*i i*i , . . know; but 

ledge is useless. It is that which every man divines he requires 

. « _ . . _ . the Chiefs to 

to exist, yearns for, and does everything with a view know it. 

1 ’ J J ® . Without this 

to obtain ; but which he misses, from not knowing the Republic 
where to seek ; missing also along with it that which 
gives value to other acquisitions^ What then is this Real 
Good — the Noumenon, Idea, or Form of Good? 

This question is put by Glaukon to Sokrates, with much 
earnestness, in the dialogue of the Republic. But unfortu- 
nately it remains unanswered. Plato declines all categorical 
reply ; though the question is one, as he himself emphatically 
announces, upon which all the positive consequences of his 
philosophy turn. 1 Ho conducts us to the chamber wherein 
this precious and indispensable secret is locked up, but he has 


h Plato, Republic, vi. p. 506 A. 

1 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 

k Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 A-E. 

rrpdrTfiy 

t l cfocu, kwopovaa Se kclL ovk 
ra Aa/hiV Ikolpws rl wot’ 

toAAo, 8 tC rovro 
twv f fri 6 <p(\os &C. 

1 Certainly when we see the way in 
which Plato deals with the iSia 
iyaOov , we cannot exempt him from 
the criticism which he addresses to 
others, vi. p. 493 E. «s 5 « byada teal 
ravra rfi &Atj0€}<j, ^817 

ov 

We may illustrate this procedure of 
Plato by an Oriental fable, cited in an 
instructive Dissertation of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

“ Aristoteles primum sub Almamuno 

1 3-^33, a.d.) arabioe factus est. 
Somniumque effictuin a credulis homi- 
nibus : viaisse Almamunum in somuo 
virum aspeotu venerabili, solio insi- 

VOL. I IT. 


dentem ; mirantem Almamunum qua- 
si visse,quisnam iUeesset ? responsum, 

I Aristotelem esse. Quo audito, Chali- 
fam ab eo quasi visse, Quidnam Bonum 
esset? respondisse Aristotelem: Quod 
sapientiores probarent. Quarenti Cha- 
lifa quid hoc esset ? Quod lex divina 
probat — dixisse. Interroganti porro 
illi, Quid hoc? Quod omnes pro- 
barent — respondisse : neque alii ultra 
qusestioni respondere voluisse. Quo 
somnio permotum Almamunum k 
Gracorum imperatoreveniam petiisse, 
ut libri philosophici in ipsius regno 
uarerentur; huj usque reigrati&viros 
octos misisse.” Ernest Renan, De 
Philosophic Peripatetic^ apud Syros, 
commentatio Historica, p. 57; Paris, 
1852. 

Among the various remarks which 
might be made upon this ourious 
dream, one is, that Bonum is always 
determined as having relation to the 
appreciative apprehension of some 
mind — the Wise Men, the Divine 
Mind, the Mind of the general public. 
Bonum is that which some mind or 
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no key to open the door. In describing the condition of other 
men’s minds — that they divine a Heal Good — A vro-ayaObv or 
Bonum per se — do everything in order to obtain it, but puzzle 
themselves in vain to grasp and determine what it is m — he 
has unconsciously described the condition of his own. 

minds conceive and appreciate as such. He maintains that there exists nothing 
The word has no meaning except in corresponding to the word ; and that 
relation to some apprehending Subject, even if it did exist, it would neither be 
* Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. ' xpaxrbv nor tcrr}rbv fodpanccp. Ari- 
n eh/cu, dir opovaa 5 ^ koI stotle here looks upon Good as being 
ovk $x ovcra bcayufs rl nor* essentially relative or phenomenal : 

trr\v y &c. ho understands t& &yadbv to 

The remarks of Aristotle in impugn- mean rb £7 aQbv rb <paiv 6 ptvov r<? <r*ou- 
ing the Platonic iSeav aya Bov are very (Eth. Nik. iii. p. 1113, b. 16-32). 

instructive, Ethic. Nikom. i. p. 1096- | But he does not uniformly adhere to 
1097; Ethic. Eudern. i. p. 1217-1218. ! this meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

TIMiEUS AND KRITIAS. 

Though the Republic of Plato appears as a substantive com- 
position, not including in itself any promise of an Pergong ^ 
intended sequel — yet the Timaeus and Kritias are ^emeof^ 
introduced by Plato as constituting a sequel to the ^ KritittS * 
Republic. Timmus the Pythagorean philosopher of Lokri, 
the Athenian Kritias, and Hermokrates, are now introduced, 
as having been the listeners while Sokrates was recounting his 
long conversation of ten Books, first with Thrasymachus, next 
with Glaukon and Adeimantus. The portion of that con- 
versation, which described the theory of a model common- 
wealth, is recapitulated in its main characteristics: and 
Sokrates now claims from the two listeners some requital for 
the treat which he has afforded to them. He desires to see 
the citizens, whose training he has described at length, and 
whom he has brought up to the stage of mature capacity- — 
exhibited by some one else as living, acting, and affording 
some brilliant evidence of courage and military discipline . 4 
Kritias undertakes to satisfy his demand, by recounting a 
glorious achievement of the ancient citizens of Attica, who 
had once rescued Europe from an inroad of countless and 
almost irresistible invaders, pouring in from the vast island of 
Atlantis in the Western Ocean. This exploit is supposed to 
have been performed nearly 10,000 years before ; and though 
lost out of the memory of the Athenians themselves, to 
have been commemorated and still preserved in the more 
ancient records of Sais in Egypt, and handed down through 
Solon by a family tradition to Kritias. But it is agreed between 
Kritias and Tima 3 us, b that before the former enters upon his 
quasi-historical or mythical recital about the invasion from 
Atlantis, the latter shall deliver an expository discourse, upon 
* Plato, Timaeus, p. 20 B. b Plato, Tim®us, p. 27 A. 

R 2 
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a subject very different and of far greater magnitude. Un- 
fortunately the narrative promised by Kritias stands before us 
only as a fragment. There is reason to believe that Plato 
never completed it. c But the discourse assigned to Timams 
was finished, and still remains, as a valuable record of ancient 
philosophy. 

For us, modern readers, the Timnpus of Plato possesses a 
The Timams s P ec i es °f interest, which it did not possess either for 
SicienTphy- 1 the contemporaries of its author, or for the ancient 
Swch^e 17, wor ^ generally. We read in it a system — at least 
the sketch of a system — of universal philosophy, the 
author. earliest that has come to us in the words of the author 
himself. Among the many other systems, anterior or simul- 
taneous — those of Thales and the other Tonic philosophers, of 
Herakleitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedokles, Anaxago- 
ras, Demokritus — not one remains to us as it was promulgated 
by its original author or supporters. We know all of them 
only in fragments and through the criticisms of others : frag- 
ments always scanty — criticisms generally dissentient, often 
harsh, sometimes unfair, introduced by the critic to illustrate 
opposing doctrines of his own. Here, however, the Platonic 
system is made known to us, not in this fragmentary and half- 
attested form, but in the full exposition which Plato himself 
deemed sufficient for it. This is a remarkable peculiarity. 

Timaeus is extolled by Sokrates as combining the character 
position and a statesman with that of a philosopher : as being 
th^pyuiago- distinguished wealth and family in his native 
reanTimttus. c j^y (the Epi ze phyrian Lokri), where he had exer- 
cised the leading political functions : — and as having attained 
besides, the highest excellence in science, astronomical as well 
as physical. d We know from other sources (though Plato omits 
to tell us so, according to his usual undefined manner of de- 
signating contemporaries) that he was of the Pythagorean 
schoQl. Much of the exposition assigned to him is founded on 
Pythagorean principles, though blended by Plato with other 

c Plutarch, Solon, c. 33. had concluded (Plato, Timams, j>. 

Another discourse appears to have 20 A ; Kritias, p. 108). But nothing 
been contemplated by Plato, to be of this was probably ever composed, 
delivered by Hermokrates after Kritias ' Plato, Timams, pp. 20 A, 27 A. 
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doctrines, either his own or borrowed elsewhere. Timseus 
undertakes to requite Sokrates by giving a discourse respect- 
ing “ The Nature of the Universe beginning at the genesis 
of the Kosmos, and ending with the constitution of man.® 
This is to serve as an historical or mythical introduction to 
the Platonic Republic recently described ; wherein Sokrates 
had set forth the education and discipline proper for man 
when located as an inhabitant of the earth. Neither during 
the exposition of Timeeus, nor after it, does Sokrates make 
any remark. But the commencement of the Kritias (which 
is evidently intended as a second part or continuation of the 
* Timaeus) contains, first, a prayer from Timseus that the Gods 
will pardon the defects of his preceding discourse and help him 
to amend them — next an emphatic commendation bestowed 
by Sokrates upon the discourse : thus supplying that recogni- 
tion which is not found in the first part/ 

In this Hymn of the Universe (to use a phrase of the 
rhetor Menander^ respecting the Platonic Timseus) Poetical lma _ 
the prose of Plato is quite as much the vehicle of ' ** 

poetical imagination as the hexameters of Hesiod, Em- pre£ ndg H £ 
pedokles, or Parmenides. The Gods and Goddesses, proh£- e 
whom Timseus invokes at the commencement , 11 supply ^itu n ’ 

him with superhuman revelations, like the Muses to 
Hesiod, or the Goddess of Wisdom to Parmenides. Xcnophon - 
Plato expressly recognises the multiplicity of different state- 
ments current, respecting the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe. He claims no superior credibility for his own. He 
professes to give us a new doctrine, not less probable than the 
numerous dissentient opinions already advanced by others, and 
more acceptable to his own mind. He bids us be content 
with such a measure of probability, because the limits of our 
human nature preclude any fuller approach to certainty/ It 


0 Plato, Timreus, p. 27 A. « 5 o£e 
yhp rjfxty T i/xaiov &tc korpovofii- 

Kwrarov rifx&v koX ircpl <f> u cr « a> s rov 
vaprbs fiS^ycu /ud\i<rra ( pyov 1 

rris 

» qy nvupwirov tpvcnv. 

f Plato, Kritias, p. 108 B. 

* Menander, DeEuoomiis,i. 5,0. 39. 
Compare Karsten, Do Empedoclis 


Vita, p. 72 ; De Parmenidis Vit&, p. 21 . 

h Plato, Timrous, p. 27 D ; Hesiod, 
heogon, 22-35-105. 

1 Plato, Timraus, pp. 29 D, 28 D, 
59 C-D,68 C, 72 D. 

~ . . ,u » P* 

In many parts of the dialogue he 
repeats that he is delivering his own 
opinion — that he is affirming what is 
probable. In the Phaxlon, however, 
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is important to note the modest pretensions here unreservedly 
announced by Plato as to the conviction and assent of 
hearers : so different from the confidence manifested in the 
Republic, where he hires a herald to proclaim his conclusion — 
and from the overbearing dogmatism which we read in his 
Treatise De Legibus, where he is providing a catechism for 
the schooling of citizens, rather than proofs to be sifted by 
opponents. He delivers, respecting matters which he admits 
to be unfathomable, the theory most in harmony with his own 
religious and poetical predispositions, which he declares to be 
as probable as any other yet proclaimed. The Xenophontic 
SokratesJ who disapproved all speculation respecting the 
origin and structure of the Kosmos, would probably have 
granted this equal probability, and equal absence of any satis- 
factory grounds of preferential belief — both to Plato on one 
side and to the opposing theorists on the other. And another 
intelligent contemporary, Isokrates, would probably have con- 
sidered the Platonic Timams as one among the same class of 
unprofitable extravagancies, to which he assigns the theories 
of Herakleitus, Empedokles, Alkmreon, Parmenides, and 
others.* 1 Plato himself (in the Sophistes) 1 characterises the 
theories of these philosophers as fables recited to an audience 


we find that co <6rfs \6yoi are Bet aside 
as deceptive and dangerous, Ph®don, 
p. 92 D. In the remarkable passage 
of the Timaeus, p. 48 C-D, Plato inti- 
mates that he will not in the present 
discourse attempt to go to the bottom of 
the subject — piv 1 rtpl axdvrwv fXrf 

xtpi, rb vvv ov fnyrtoy — but that he 
will confine himself to tUdrts A 6 yoi~ 
rb Si Kar 

\6ywv 

x t tp d<r 0 fiai priSfvbs i\rrov fl- 
ic 6 r a, paWov Si Kal tpxpoa&fv aw* < 

I iKtSurreov ical 

What these principia are, which 
Plato here keeps in the background, 
I do not clearly understand. Busemihl 
(fintwickelungderPlat.Phil. ii. p*40£) 
and Martin (Etudes sur le Tirntfe, ii. 
p. 173, note 56) have both given elu- 
cidations of this passage, but neither 
of them appear to me satisfactory. 
Simplikius says : — f O n\dra>y t V 

fcol *Apt<rrord\rjs aufjLftaprvpu , Schol. 


Aristot. Phys. 325, a. 23, Brandis. 

k Isokrates, l)e Permutatione, Or. 
xv. s. 287-288-304. rjyovpuu ybp r as 
• roiavras xfptrro\oylas 
eJycu reus Oav/xaroxotlcus reus 

we- 
ir yiyyofxfvats. 

rovs Si rwv piv dyayKcuwv < 
ras , rhs Si rwv xakaiioy a 
r t p ar o\oy la s byaxwyras, <pi\ouo 

Compare another passage of Iso- 
krates, the opening of Orat. x. En- 
comium Helen® ; in which latter 
passage he seems plainly to notice one 
of the main ethical doctrines advanced 
by Plato, though he does not mention 
Plato’s name, nor indeed the name of 
any living person. 

1 Plato, Sophist, pp. 242-243. M My 
rtya fKaeros avrwv < peuytreu SiTiyflaOcu 
ws oSrny Tjpuy- 6 fxiv, &,$ rpla rk 
iyto Tf ainwy 

Hrra wp, r6rt Si koI 
ydfxovs Tf Kal tSkovs ko! 
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of children, without any care to ensure a rational compre- 
hension and assent. They would probably have made the 
like criticism upon his Timseus. While he treats it as fable 
to apply to the Gods the human analogy of generation and 
parentage — they would have considered it only another variety 
of fable, to apply to them the equally human analogy of con- 
structive fabrication or mixture of ingredients. The language 
of Xenophon shows that he agreed with his master Sokrates 
in considering such speculations as not merely unprofitable, 
but impious . 01 And if the mission from the Gods — constituting 
Sokrates Cross-Examiner general against the prevailing fancy 
of knowledge without the reality of knowledge — drove him to 
court perpetual controversy with the statesmen, poets, and 
Sophists of Athens ; the same mission would have compelled 
him, on hearing the sweeping affirmations of Tinueus, to apply 
the test of his Elenchus, and to appear in his well-known cha- 
racter of confessed 11 but inquisitive ignorance. The Platonic 
Timajus is positively anti-Sokratic. It places us at the opposite 
or dogmatic pole of Plato’s character . 0 

Timseus begins by laying down the capital distinction be- 
tween — i. Ens or the Existent, the eternal and un- 
changeable, the world of Ideas or Forms, apprehended 

m Xenophon, Memorab. i. i, 11-14. | Oeby Kcd oAoy rbv k 6 (T(xov <pap.kv o& re 


ot/T€ TTpdrTOVTOS 

elSey oOt € Aeyoyros fjKOVCrc V' O V 5 € 
yap k ep\ rrjs rcoy niyrwv ^utrcws, 
ynep rwy 6. AAwy oi nA eiaroiy SieAeyero, 
(TKoirwr ft n to s 6 KaAov/j,evos vnb 

avaynais knacrra ylyyerai 

aAAa Kcd robs <ppoyrl£ovras 
1 rotavra pxopalvoyras direSebcvuc. 
Lucretius, i. 80 : — 
lllud in his rtdms vereor, ne fort<5 rraris 
Impia te ration is ini re element a, vlamque 
Endogredi scoleris, Ac. 

The above cited passago of Xeno- 
phon shows that the term K 6 afxos was 
in liis time a technical word among 
philosophers, not yet accopted in that 
meaning by the general public. The 
aversion to investigation on the Kos- 
mos, on the ground of impiety, cu- 
tertuined by Sokrates and Xenophon, 
is expressed by Plato in the Leges 
(vii. 821 A) in the following words of j 
the principal speaker ,—’ Thy fxtyurroy 


curias ipevytoyras' ou yap oftS* ocriov 
elyar rb S' (otic* nay rovrov rovvavriov 
yiyy6p.evoy opdws h.v y lyveadat. This 
last passage is sometimes cited as if 
the word <pap.*y expressed the opinion 
of the principal speaker, or of Plato 
himself — which is a mistake; 
here expresses the opinion which the 
principal speaker is about to con- 
trovert. 

u Bee abovo, vol. i. ch. vii. of the 
present work, where the Platonic 
Apology is reviewed. 

0 “ Quoeirca Tiuneus non dialectice' 
disserens iuducitur, sod loquitur ut 
hierophan ta, qui mundi arcana aliunde 
accepta grondi ac magnified oratione 
pronunciat : quin etiom quae experien- 
tial suspicionem superant, mythorum 
ac symbolorum involuoris obtegit, 
eoque modo quam oa certa sint, legen- 
tibus non oliscurc signilleat^ — Stall- 
baum, Prolegg. ad Platon, 
c. iv. p. 37. 
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only by mental conception or Reason, but the object of in- 
fallible cognition. 2. The Generated and Perishable — the 
sensible, phenomenal, material world — which never really 
exists, but is always appearing and disappearing; apprehended 
by sense, yet not capable of becoming the object of cognition, 
nor of anything better than opinion or conjecture. The 
Kosmos, being a visible and tangible body, belongs to this 
last category. Accordingly, it can never be really known: 
no true or incontestable propositions can be affirmed respect- 
ing it : you can arrive at nothing higher than opinion and 
probability. 

Plato seems to have had this conviction, respecting the un- 
certainty of all affirmations about the sensible world or any 
portions of it, forcibly present to his mind. 

He next proceeds to assume or imply, as postulates, his 
Postulate* of e t erna l Ideas or Forms — a coetemal chaotic matter 
nemior^- or indeterminate Something — and a Demiurgus or 
Architect to construct, out of this chaos, after con- 
templation of the Forms, copies of them as good as 
were practicable in the world of sense. The expo- 
sition begins with these postulates. The Demiurgus 
found all visible matter, not in a state of rest, but 
in discordant and irregular motion. He brought it out of 
disorder into order. Being himself good (says Plato), and 
desiring to make everything else as good as possible, he trans- 
formed this chaos into an orderly Kosmos.* 1 He planted in 
its centre a soul spreading round, so as to pervade all its 
body — and reason in the soul : so that the Kosmos became 
animated, rational — a God. 

The Demiurgus of Plato is not conceived as a Creator/ 1 but 
a Constructor or Artist. He is the God Prome- 
theus, conceived as pre-kosmical, and elevated to 
primacy of the Gods : instead of being subordi- 
to Zeus, as depicted by iEschylus and others. 
He represents provident intelligence or art, and 
beneficent purpose, contending with a force superior 


The Eternal 
Ideas — Chao- 
tic Materia 

mentum. 

The Kosmos 
is a living 
being and a 
God. 


>r — 

Cosmos 


P Plato, Timseus, pp. 29-30. Grecian and Roman antiquity ” 

<1 “The notion of absolute Creation (Brandis, Gesch. der Grieck. Rom. 
is unknown to Plato, as it is to all Philos, vol. ii. part 2, p. 306). 
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and irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will cessity-he 
allow itself to be improved/ This pre-existing supe- S<T r ’ 
rior force Plato denominates Necessity — “the erratic, irregular, 
random, causality,” subsisting prior to the intervention of the 
Demiurgus ; who can only work upon it by persuasion, but 
cannot coerce or subdue it . 8 The genesis of the Kosmos thus 
results from a combination of intelligent force with the 
original, primordial Necessity ; which was persuaded, and con- 
sented, to have its irregular agency regularised up to a certain 
point, but no farther. Beyond this limit the systematising 
arrangements of the Demiurgus could not be carried ; but all 
that is good or beautiful in the Kosmos was owing to them/ 
We ought here to note the sense in which Plato uses the 
word Necessity. This word is now usually under- Meaning of 
stood as denoting what is fixed, permanent, unal- riato. 
terable, knowable beforehand. In the Platonic Timseus it 
means the very reverse : — the indeterminate, the inconstant, 
the anomalous, that which can neither be understood nor pre- 
dicted. It is Force, Movement, or Change, with the negative 
attribute of not being regular, or intelligible, or determined 
by any knowable antecedent or condition — Vis consili expers. 
It coincides, in fact, with that which is meant by Freewill , in 
the modern metaphysical argument between Freewill and 
Necessity : it is the undetermined or self-determining, as 


r The verbs used by Plato to 
describe the proceedings of the De- 
miurgus are ^wtrtKradvtro y ( 
^wtKtpdararo &c., and 

such like. 

• Plato, Tim® us, pp. 47-48. 

btutrau Ta 5 tct vov 8 t 8 ripuovp m 
8t? Si Kod ra 81 dvdyKtfs yiyvdfxtva r<p 
A 6 ytp '*apaOe<r 0 cu . Mfptty/xtvrj yap ovv 
V t oD 5 « rov tcdapLov ytvtats dvdyKrps 
rt teal vov (vtrrdorttvs 4 ytvvij 0 rj’ vov 5 i 
avdyKr)s dpxovTos r$ srtlOtiv aur^v 
twv yiyvofiivw rd ir\t 7 <rra rb & 4 \- 
riarov Hytiv, rainy Kard ravrd rt 81 
1..1- -* ' x t ( 0 0 v s * 

otfrto tear* dpxds {vvierraro r 68 t 
*dv. E X ns o 8 v $ y 4 yovt, Kard 
ravra ovrws 4 pti y puttriov *cal rb r rj s 

Compare p. 56 B. 
dvdytofs it tit 

Ci xtiKty pp. 68 E, 75 B, 30 A. 
I 8 ’ dvdyKij s da0tvtcrrti 


says Prometheus in ^Eschylus (P.V. 
514). He identifies ’A vdymj with the 
MoTpai : and we read in Herodotus 
(i. 91) of Apollo as trying to persuade 
the Fates to spare Kroosus, but obtain- 
ing for him only a respite of three 
years — ovk ol 6 v rt 4 ytvtro sraparyaytTv 
/xolpasy 8 cr 0 v 5 i 4 v 4 8 w k a v av r a i y 
yvvtraro koI 4 xapiaar 6 oh This 
is the language used by Plato about 
’A vdytcri and the Demiurgus. A valu- 
able exposition of the relations believed 
to subsist between the Gods and Motjpa 
is to be found in Naegelsbach, Homer- 
ische Theologie (chap. iii. pp. 1 1 3- 1 3 1 ). 

1 Plutarch reproduces this theory 
(Phokion, c. 2) of God governing the 
Kosmos, not by superior force, but by 
reason and persuasion — $ *ol rbv 
txov & 0 tbs Ktytrai 8 ioiKtlv y ov /9 

wtt 0 o? kou A 6 y<p irapdyoiv 
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contrasted with that which depends upon some given deter- 
mining conditions, known or knowable. The Platonic Ne- 
cessity 11 is identical with the primeval Chaos, recognised in the 
Theogony or Kosmogony of Hesiod. That poet tells us that 
Chaos was the primordial Something : and that afterwards 
came Gaea, Eros, Uranus, Nyx, Erebus, &c., who intermarried, 
males with females, and thus gave birth to numerous divine 
persons or kosmical agents — each with more or less of definite 
character and attributes. By these supervening agencies, 
the primeval Chaos was modified and regulated, to a greater 
or less extent. The Platonic Timaius starts in the same 
manner as Hesiod, from an original Chaos. But then he 
assumes also, as coaeval with it, but apart from it, his eternal 
Forms or Ideas : while, in order to obtain his kosmical agents, 
he does not have recourse, like Hesiod, to the analogy of 
intermarriages and births, but employs another analogy 
equally human and equally borrowed from experience — that 
of a Demiurgus or constructive professional artist, architect, 
or carpenter; who works upon the model of these Forms, 
and introduces regular constructions into the Chaos. The 
antithesis present to the mind of Plato is that between dis- 
order or absence of order, announced as Necessity, — and order 
or regularity, represented by the Ideas. v As the mediator 
between these two primeval opposites, Plato assumes Nous, 
or Reason, or artistic skill personified in his Demiurgus: 
whom he calls essentially good — meaning thereby that he is 
the regularising agent by whom order, method, and sym- 
metry, are copied from the Ideas and partially realised 
among the intractable data of Necessity. Good is something 
which Plato in other works often talks about, but never deter- 
mines : his language implies sometimes that he knows what 
it is, sometimes that he does not know. But so far as we 


■ In the Symposion (pp. 195 D, 
197 B) we find Eros panegyrised as 
having amended and mollified the 
primeval empire of ’AvdyKr). 

The Scholiast on Hesiod. Theogon. 
1 1 9, gives a curious metaphysical 
explanation of Epos , mentioned in the 
Hesiodic text — r\\v 

)y air lav ctcdartp 
tcaff fyy ifpitrai titaaros 


thai. 

T In the Philebus, p. 23 C D, these 
three are recognised under the terms : 

I. rUpas. 2. 'Airnpoy. 3. Aina 
rfjs ivmil&ws roirruv v pbs rfy 

air lay. 

Compare a curious passage of Plu- 
tarch, Symposiacon. viii. 2, p. 719 E, 
illustrating the Platonic phrase — rbv 
Otby ad ytuM*rpuy. 
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can understand him, it means order, regularity, symmetry, 
proportion — by consequence, what is ascertainable and pre- 
dictable.* I will not say that Plato means this always and 
exclusively, by Good: but he seems to mean so in the Timseus. 
Evil is the reverse. Good or regularity is associated in his 
mind exclusively with rational agency. It can be produced, 
he assumes, only by a reason, or by some personal agent 
analogous to a reasonable and intelligent man. Whatever is 
not so produced, must be irregular or bad. 

These are the fundamental ideas which Plato expands into 
a detailed Kosmology. The first application which Process of 
he makes of them is, to construct the total Kosmos. construction 

i-i i i i • • — The total 

The total is here the logical Pnus, or anterior to Kosmos 

... 0 __ comes logi- 

the parts m his order of conception. JLhe Kosmos caiiy first, 

A . . constructed 

is one vast and comprehensive animal : mst as in on the model 

. . . ° of the Auto- 

physiological description, the leading or central idea 
is, that of the animal organism as a whole, to which each and 
all the parts are referred. The Kosmos is constructed by the 
Demiurgus according to the model of the Auro£wov, y — (the 
Form or Idea of Animal — the eternal Generic or Self- 
Animal,) — which comprehends in itself the subordinate specific 
Ideas of different sorts of animals. This Generic Idea of 
Animal comprehended four of such specific Ideas: i. The 
celestial race of animals, or Gods, who occupied the heavens : 
2. Men. 3. Animals living in air — Birds. 4. Animals living 
on land or in water. 2 In order that the Kosmos might ap- 
proach near to its model the Self-animal, it was required to 
contain all these four species. As there was but one Self- 
Animal, so there could only be one Kosmos. 

We see thus, that the primary and dominant idea, in 
Plato’s mind, is, not that of inorganic matter, but that of 
organised and animated matter — life or soul embodied. With 
him, biology comes before physics. 

The body of the Kosmos was required to be both visible 

x Plato, TimrouB, p. 30 A. Com- oZv vovs 4 vov<ras Mas rf b t 
pare the Ropublio, vi. p. 506, Phil^bus, oTai T€ teal 3 <r«, tca 0 op$, 
pp. 65-60, and the investigation in the K <d rwravras Sew *cd 

JMithydemus, pp. 279-293, which ends j E hi M rirra^s, jda 

7 Plato, Timams, p. 30 D. Ka x 

z Plato, Timams, pp. 39-40. 
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and tangible : it could not be visible without fire : it could 
not be tangible without something solid, nor solid without 
earth. But two things cannot be well put together by them- 
selves, without a third to serve as a bond of connection : and 
that is the best bond which makes them One as much as pos- 
sible. Geometrical proportion best accomplishes this object. 
But as both Fire and Earth were solids and not planes, no 
one mean proportional could be found between them. Two 
mean proportionals were necessary. Hence the Demiurgus 
interposed air and water, in such manner, that as fire is to 
air, so is air to water: and as air is to water, so is water 
to earth.® Thus the four elements, composing the body of 
the Kosmos, were bound together in unity and friendship. 
Of each of the four, the entire total was used up in the con- 


» Plato, Tim. pp. 31-32. The com- 
ment of Macrobius on this passage 
(Somn. Scip. i. 6, p. 30) is interesting, 
if not conclusive. But the language 
in which Plato lays down this doctrine 
about mean proportionals is not precise 
and has occasioned much difference of 
opinion among commentators. Be- 
tween two solids (he says) (that is, 
solid numbers, or numbers generated 
out of the product of three factors) no 1 
one mean proportional can be found. 
This is not universally true. The 
different suggestions of critics to clear 
up this difficulty will be found set 
forth in the elaborate note of M. Martin i 
(Etudes sur le Timee, vol. 1. note xx. j 
PP- 337 “ 345 )> w h° k** 8 given what 
seems a probable explanation. Plato 
(he supposes) is speaking only of prime 
numbers and their products. In the 
language of ancient arithmeticians 
linear numbers , par excellence or pro- 
perly so-called, were the prime num- 
bers, measurable by unity only ; plane 
numbers were the products of two such 
linear numbers or prime numbers ; 
solid numbers were the products of 
three such. Understanding solid 
numbers in this restricted sense, it 
will be perfectly true that between 
any two of them you can never find 
any one solid number or any whole j 
number which shall be a mean pro- j 
portional, but you can always find two j 
solid numbers which shall be mean 


sufficient between two plane numbers 
(in the restricted sense) when these 
numbers aro squares, though not if 
they are not squares. It is therefore 
true, that in the case of two solid 
j numbers (so understood) one such 
mean proportional will never be suffi- 
1 cient, while two can always be found ; 
and that between two plane numbers 
(so understood) one such mean pro- 
portional will in certain cases l>e suffi- 
cient and may be found. This is what 
is present to Plato’s mind, though in 
enunciating it he does not declare the 
restriction under which alone it is 
true. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen 
iiber das Kosmische System des Platon, 
p. 1 7) approves of Martin’s explana- 
tion. At the same time M. Martin 
j has given no proof that Plato had in 
his mind the distinction between prime 
j numbers and other numbers, for his 
| references in p. 338 do not prove this 
point; moreover, the explanation 
I assumes such very loose expression, 
j that the phrase of M. Cousin in his 
note (p. 334) is, after all, perfectly 
just : — “ Platon n’a pas songe' a donner 
a sa phrase une rigueur mathe'ma- 
tique : ” and the more simple explana- 
tion of M. Cousin (though Martin 
rejects it as unworthy) may perhaps 
include all that is really intended. 

“ 8i deux surfaces pouvent 6tre unies 
par un seul termo interme'diaire, il 
faudra deux termes in termed iai res 


proportionals. One mean proportional pour unir deux solides ; et Turnon sera 
will never be sufficient. On the con- encore plus parfaite si la raison des 
trary, one mean proportional will be deux proportions est la nifane.” 
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struction : so that there remained nothing of them apart, to 
hurt the Kosmos from without, nor anything as raw material 
for a second Kosmos. b 

The Kosmos was constructed as a perfect sphere, rounded, 
because that figure both comprehends all other Bodyofthe 
figures, and is, at the same time, the most perfect, 
and most like to itself. 0 The Demiurgus made it 
perfectly smooth on the outside, for various reasons. d First, 
it stood in no need of either eyes or ears, because there was 
nothing outside to be seen or heard. Next, it did not want 
organs of respiration, inasmuch as there was no outside air to 
be breathed : — nor nutritive and excrementory organs, be- 
cause its own decay supplied it with nourishment, so that it 
was self-sufficing, being constructed as its own agent and its 
own patient. e Moreover the Demiurgus did not furnish it with 
hands, because there was nothing for it either to grasp or repel 
— nor with legs, feet, or means of standing, because he assigned 
to it only one of the seven possible varieties of movement/ 
He gave to it no other movement except that of rotation in a 
circle, in one and the same place: which is the sort of move- 
ment that belongs most to reason and intelligence, while it is 
impracticable to all other figures except the spherical. 8 

The Kosmos, one and only-begotten, was thus perfect as to 


Plato, Timteus, p. 32 E. 

c Plato, Timasus, p. 33 B. kvk\o- 
o, &c. 

1 Plato, Timceus, p. 33 D. \eiov 5 * 

KVK\(f> Trait fywdtit avrb dirrjKpt/SoOro, \ 

Aristotle also maintains that the 
sphericity of the Kosmos is so exact 
that no piece of workmanship can 
make approach to it, Do Coolo, ii. p, 
287, b. 15. 

e Plato, Timrous, p. 33 E. On this 
point the Platonic Timaeus is not 
Pythagorean, but the reverse. The 
Pythagoreans recogn ised extraneousto 
the Kosmos, rb fk-wtipov -nvtvfia or r b 
k(p 6 v. The Kosmos was supposed to 
inhale this vacuum, which penetrating 
into the interior, formed tne separat- 
ing intersticos between its constituent 
arts (Aristotel. Physic, iv. p. 213, 

. 22). 

f Plato, Timaous, p. 34 A. ^iri 

Tf/|/ TtepiofioV TCUL'TTJ*', &T* V 


Se'oity cutkc\€s Kal &.TTOW avrb iyty- 

Vrf(T€V. 

Plato reckons six varieties of recti- 
linear motion, neither of which was 
assigned to the Kosmos — forward, 
backward, upward, downward, to the 
right, to the left. 

* Plat. Tim. p. 34 A. kIvj)<tiv ydp 
ai Ttv*ijxtv avTtp tt/i'toD adofxaros oiKtlait y 
twv €7 rra rfyv -irtpl vovv Kal <f>p 6 vrjaiy 
fxd\i(jTa ovcrav. This predicate re- 
specting circular motion belongs to 
Plato and not to Aristotle ; but Ari- 
stotle makes out, in his own way, a 
strong case to show that circular 
motion must lielong to the Tlpwroy 
aufxa, as being the first among all 
varieties of motion, the most dignified 
and privileged, the only one which 
can be for ever uniform and con- 
tinuous. Aristot. Physic, ix. p. 265, 
a. 15 ; De Cudo, i pp. 269-270, ii. p. 
2S4, a. 10. 
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its body, including all existent bodily material, — smooth, even, 
soul of the round, and equidistant from its centre to all points 
circumference! 1 The Demiurgus put to- 
gether at the same time its soul or mind ; which he 
planted in the centre and stretched throughout its 
ference. fo^y eveT y direction, — so as not only to reach the 

circumference, but also to enclose and wrap it round exter- 
nally. The soul, being intended to guide and govern the 
body, was formed of appropriate ingredients, three distinct 
ingredients mixed together: i. The Same — The Identical — 
The indivisible, and unchangeable essence of Ideas. 2. The 
Different — The Plural — The divisible essence of bodies or of 
the elements. 3. A third compound, formed of both these 
ingredients melted into one. — These three ingredients — 
Same, Different, Same and Different in one, — were blended 
together in one compound, to form the soul of the Kosmos : 
though the Different was found intractable and hard to con- 
. ciliate. 1 The mixture was divided, and the portions blended 
together, according to a scale of harmonic numerical propor- 
tion complicated and difficult to follow. k The soul of the 
Kosmos was thus harmonically constituted. Among its con- 
stituent elements, the Same, or Identity, is placed in an even 
and undivided rotation of the outer or sidereal sphere of the 
Kosmos, — while the Different, or Diversity, is distributed 
among the rotations, all oblique, of the seven interior or pla- 
netary spheres — that is, the five planets, Sun, and Moon. 
The outer sphere revolved towards the right: the interior 
spheres in an opposite direction towards the left. The rotatory 


Plat. Tim. p. 31 A. 

odpavos, &C, 

1 Plat. Tim. p. 35 A. 

— Bdrtpov — rb 
rplrov kjxtyolv outrlas tlbos. 

k Plato, Timaeus, pp. 35-36. The 
pains which were taken by com- 
mentators in antiquity to expound and 
interpret this numerical scale may be 
seen especiallyillustrated inPlutarch’s 
Treatise, De Animas Procreatione in 
TimiBo, pp. 101 2-1030, and the Epi- 
tome which follows it. There were 
two fundamental rtTpeucrves or qua- 
ternions, one on a binary, the other on 
a ternary scale of progression, which 


were arranged by Krantor (Plutarch, 
p. 1027 E)in the form of the letter A, 
as given in Macrobius (Somn. Scrip, 
i. 6, p. 35). The in- 1 
tervals between these 
figures are described by 
Plato as filled up by in- 
tervening harmonic fractions, so as to 
constitute an harmonic or musical 
diagram or scale of four octaves and a 
major sixth, Boockh’s Untersuch. d. 
19. M. Boeckh has expounded this 
at length in his Dissert. Ueber die 
Bildung der Welt-Beelo im Timaos. 
Other expositors after him. 
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force of the Same (of the outer Sphere) being not only one and 
undivided, but connected with and dependant upon the solid 
revolving axis which traverses the diameter of the Kosmos — 
is far greater than that of the divided spheres of the Different ; 
which, while striving to revolve in an opposite direction, 
each by a movement of its own — are overpowered and carried 
along with the outer sphere, though the time of revolution, 
in the case of each, is more or less modified by its own 
inherent counter-moving force . 1 

In regard to the constitution of the kosmical soul, we must 
note, that as it is intended to know Same, Different, and 
Same and Different in one — so it must embody these three 
ingredients in its own nature : according to the received 
axiom. Like knows like — Like is known by like. m Thus 
began, never to end, the rotatory movements of the living 
Kosmos or great kosmical God. The invisible soul of the 
Kosmos, rooted at its centre and stretching from thence so 
as to pervade and enclose its visible body, circulates and 
communicates, though without voice or sound, throughout its 
own entire range, every impression of identity and of differ- 
ence which it encounters either from essence ideal and indi- 
visible, or from that which is sensible and divisible. Informa- 
tion is thus circulated, about the existing relations between 
all the separate parts and specialties . 11 Reason and Science 
are propagated by the circle of The Same : Sense and 
Opinion, by those of the Different. When these last-men- 
tioned Circles are in right movement, the opinions circulated 
are true and trustworthy. 


1 Plato, Timaous, p. 30 C. 

"1 . , . .. T v s 

ravrov <pv<T€(i)Sy 8* Ivrbs , rrjs 

Garipov. r)\v pukv 5^ ravrov Kark 

Garipov nark bidjxerpoy Itt' 

For the meaning of #c ark 
and Kark btaperpoy, referring to the 
equator and the ecliptic, see the ex- 
planation and diagram in Boeckh, 
Untersuchungen, p, 25, also in the 
note of Stallbaum. Tlie allusion in 
Plato to the letter x* is hardly in- 
telligible without both a commentary 
and a diagram. 

m Aristotel. De Animft, i. 2, 7, i. 3, 


11, (pp. 404, b. 16-406 b. 26) with 
Trendelenburg’s note, pp. 227-253; 
Stallbaum, not. ad Timaeum, pp. 136- 
157. See also the interpretation of 
Plato’s opinion by Krantor, as given 
in Plutarch, De Animte Procreation© 
in Timfloo, p. 1012 E. We learn from 
Plutarch, however, that the passage 
gavo much trouble to commentators. 
n Plato, Timaeus, pp. 36-37. 

81 k rdcrr^s lavras, 5ry r* &y 
ti rainby Kal 8 rov hy crtpoy, wpbs 
#, t t re pA\iara Kal 8tjj ko! 8tcos kclL 
Kara ra 

(Kcurra cfvou Kal ■ 

\ repbs rk Kark ravrk 
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With the rotations of the Kosmos, began the course of 
Begui&r or Time — years, months, days, &c. Anterior to the 
Time— began Kosmos, there was no time : no past, present, and 
Kosmos 6 future: no numerable or mensurable motion or 
change. The Ideas are eternal essences, without fluctuation 
or change : existing sub specie mternitatis , and having only a 
perpetual present, but no past or future . 0 Along with them 
subsisted only the disorderly, immeasurable, movements of 
Chaos. The nearest approach which the Demiurgus could 
make in copying these Ideas, was, by assigning to the Kosmos 
an eternal and unchanging motion, marked and measured 
by the varying position of the heavenly bodies. For this 
purpose, the sim, moon, and planets, were distributed among 
the various portions of the circle of Different : while the fixed 
stars were placed in the Circle of the Same, or the outer 
Circle, revolving in one uniform rotation and in unaltered 
position in regard to each other. The interval of one day 
was marked by one revolution of this outer or most rational 
Circle : p that of one month, by a revolution of the moon : that 
of one year, by a revolution of the sun. Among all these 
sidereal and planetary Gods the Earth was the first and oldest. 
It was packed close round the great axis which traversed the 


0 Plato, Tim®us, pp. 37-38. Las- 
salle, in his copious and elaborate 
explanation of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus (Die Philosophic Herakleitos 
des Dunkeln, Berlin, 1858, vol. ii. p. 
210, s. 26), represents this doctrine of 
Plato respecting Time as “ durch und 
durch heraklitisch.” To me it seems 
quite distinct from, or rather the in- 
version of, that which Lassalle him- 
self sets down as the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus. Plato begins with rb iubiov 
or auwviov, an eternal sameness or 
duration, without succession, change, 
generation or destruction, — this passes 
into perpetual succession or change, 
with frequent generation and destruc- 
tion. Herakleitus, on the other hand, 

■ 1 1 nr (n>nt>rn.l 


The ideal \ 6 yos or law of Hera- 
kleitus is that of unremitting process, 
flux, revolution, implication of Ens 
I with Non-Ens : the real world is an 
j imperfect manifestation of this law, 
| because each particular clings to exist- 
j ence, and thereby causes temporary 
: halts in the process. Now Plato's 
I starting point is rb ctwviov rb Afl 
j vcravrws kx°v *r& urrvs oy‘. the perish- 
I able world of sense and particulars is 
i the world of process, and is so far 
degenerate from tho eternal uniformity 
of primordial Ens. 8ee Lassalle, pp. 
39-292-319. 

p Plato, Tim® us, p. 39 B. ^ rrjs 
fxtas teal (Ppovifiurdri)^ Ki/KA^'Tfoir r tplo- 
5 oi. Plato remarks that there was 
a particular interval of time measured 

n ' 1 Uif. rAvnliition 


state, in which there is temporary | udku 
duration and sameness of particulars— 1 kind, 
the flux being interrupted. 
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centre of the Kosmos, by the turning of which axis the outer 
circle of the Kosmos was made to revolve, generating night 
and day. The Earth regulated the movement of this great 
kosmical axis, and thus became the determining agent and 
guarantee of night and day. q 

It remained for the Demiurgus, — in order that the Kosmos 
might become a full copy of its model the Generic Dlvine ^ 
Animal or Idea of Animal, — to introduce into it Ko8m<» fthe 
those various species of animals which that Idea v? 8 “i7g^ 
contained. He first peopled it with Gods: the 
eldest and earliest of whom was the Earth, planted Bodie8 ' 
in the centre as sentinel over night and day : next the fixed 
stars, formed for the most part of fire, and annexed to the 
circle of the Same or the exterior circle, so as to impart to it 
light and brilliancy. Each star was of spherical figure and 
had two motions, — one, of uniform rotation peculiar to 
itself, — the other, an uniform forward movement of transla- 
tion, being carried along with the great outer circle in its 
general rotation round the axis of the Kosmos/ It is thus 
that the sidereal orbs, animated beings eternal and divine, 
remained constantly turning round in the same relative posi- 
tion : while the sun, moon, and planets, belonging to the 
inner circles of the Different, and trying to revolve by their 
own effort in the opposite direction to the outer sphere, be- 


9 My explanation of this much con- | 
troverted sentence differs from that of j 
previous commentators. I have given 
reasons for adopting it in a separate 
Dissertation (‘ Plato and the Rotation 
of the Earth/ Murray), to which I 
here refer. In that Dissertation I 
endeavoured to show cause for dis- 
senting from the inference of M. 
Boeckh ; who contends that Plato 
cannot have believed in the diurnal 
rotation of the Earth, Inxmuse lie 
(Plato) explicitly affirms the diurnal 
rotation of the outer celestial sphere, 
or Aplanes. These two facts nullify 
each other, so that the offect would be 
the same as if there were no rotatiou 
of either. My reply to this argument 
was, in substance, that though the 
two facts really are inconsistent — the 
one excluding the other — yet we can- 
not safely conclude that Plato must 

VOL. III. 


have perceived the inconsistency ; the 
more so as Aristotle certainly did not 
perceive it. To hold incompatible 
doctrines without being aware of the 
incompatibility, is a state of mind 
sufficiently common even in the 
present advanced condition of science, 
which I could iUustrate by many 
curious examples if my space allowed. 
It must have been much more common 
in the age of Plato than it is now. 

Batteux observes (Traduction et 
Remarques sur Ocellus Lucan us, cli. 
iv. p. 1 16) : — “ II y a un maxime 
u’on lie doit jamais perdre de vue en 
iscutant les opinions des Anciens: 
c’est de ne point leur prater les con- 
sequences de lours principes, ni les 
principes de leurs consequences/ 

As a general rule, I subscribe to the 
soundness of this admonition. 
r Plato, Timteus, p. 40. 
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came irregular in their own velocities and variable in their 
relative positions . 8 The complicated movements of these 
planetary bodies, alternately approaching and receding — 
together with their occultations and reappearances, full of 
alarming prognostic as to consequences — cannot be described 
without having at hand some diagrams or mechanical illus- 
trations to refer to . 1 

Such were all the primitive Gods visible and generated u 
secondary by the Demiurgus, to preside over and regulate the 
ratlfoiSa- Kosmos. By them are generated, and from them 
are descended, the remaining Gods. 

Respecting these remaining Gods, however, the 
in tradition. picnic Timeeus holds a different language. Instead 
of speaking in his own name and delivering his own convic- 
tions, as he had done about the Demiurgus and the kosmical 
Gods — with the simple reservation, that such convictions 
could be proclaimed only as probable and not as demonstra- 
tively certain — he now descends to the Sokratic platform of 
confessed ignorance and incapacity. “ The generation of these 
remaining Gods ” (he says) “ is a matter too great for me to 
understand and declare. I must trust to those who have 
spoken upon the subject before me — who were, as they them- 
selves said, offspring of the Gods, and must therefore have 
well known their own fathers. It is impossible to mistmst 
the sons of the Gods. Their statements indeed are unsup- 
ported either by probabilities or by necessary demonstration ; 
but since they here profess to be declaring family traditions, 
we must obey the law and believe.* Thus then let it stand 


Plato, Timaaua, p. 40 C. otr* 
7) ruv turrpwv fw « Beta tvra teal 

ike. 

Plato, Timaeus, p. 40 D. rb \ 4 yeiv 
u tiufyecos rodruv ad twv fiip,Tjptdrwv t 
fidraios ttv &r\ ic 6 vos. Plato himself 
here acknowledges the necessity of 
diagrams: the necessity was hardly 
less in the preceding part of his ex- 
position. 

u Plato, Tim®, p. 40 D. Be&v 6 pa- 
rSv 

x Plato, Tim»ns, pp. 40-41. 
r&v SAA up 8ai(x6vcov ehretv teal yv<2- 
vai t)]V ylveaiv jxu£ov fj naff 
rceiariov tib rots 

fiky Bewv otfffiVy acupcSs tie tov 


rods ye avrwv irpoydvovs 
hbvvarov odv Bewv iratcrl v 
& » ter e?v, teat* e p live v re e 1- 
k6tu)V fcai &vay k alw v ArroSel- 

iar k ov or tv dira 77 ^AA€tv, <iro- 
titvovs rtp v&ptp v tarr evr iov. 
Odrws odv tear* 1 k e [ vovs rjpttv h 
irepl roirroov rwv Bewv 

80, too, in the Tlatonic Epinomis, 
attached as an apj>endix to the Treatise 
De Legibus, we find (p. 984) Plato — 
after arranging lug quintuple scalo of 
elemental animals (fire, eether, air, 
water, earth), the highest and moat 
divine, being the stars or visible Gods, 
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and be proclaimed, upon their authority, respecting the gene- 
ration of the remaining Gods. The offspring of Uranus and 
Ga3a were, Okeanus and Tethys : from whom sprang Phorkys, 
Kronus, Rhea, and those along with them. Kronos and Rhea 
had for offspring Zeus, Here, and all those who are termed 
their brethren : from whom too, besides, we hear of other off- 
spring. Thus were generated all the Gods, both those who 
always conspicuously revolve, and those who show themselves 
only when they please.” y 

The passage above cited serves to illustrate both Plato’s 
own canon of belief, and his position in regard to Remarks on 

. . . , . , - Plato's Canon 

his countrymen, lhe question here is, about the of Belief. 
Gods of tradition and of the popular faith : with the paternity 
and filiation ascribed to them, by Hesiod and the other poets, 
from whom Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
learnt their Theogony . 2 Plato was a man both competent 
and willing to strike out a physical theology of his own, but 
not to follow passively in the track of orthodox tradition. 
I have stated briefly what he has affirmed about the kosmical 
Gods (Earth, Stars, Sun, Planets) generated or constructed 
by the Demiurgus as portions or members of the Kosmos : 
their bodies, out of fire and other elements, — their souls out 
of the Forms or abstractions called Identity and Diversity ; 
while the entire Kosmos is put together after the model of 
the Generic Idea or Form of Animal. All this, combined 
with supposed purposes, and fancies of arithmetical pro- 
portion dictating the proceedings of the Demiurgus, Plato 

Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets. 

The Platonic declaration given here 

illustrated in the lines of Euripides, 
Bacchao, 202, — 

warplovs 


1 Plato, Tim®, p. 41 A. V 

oZv icdvTfs Zcrot T€ xfptwoXov(ri<f>aytpvSt 
Kcd &<toi (fxtiyoyrau Kaff Scoy hy ^0cAawn, 

* Horodot. ii. 53. 

S 2 


the lowest being man, and the three 
others intermediate between the two ; 
after having thus laid out the scale, 
ho leaves to others to determine, 
dirfj r is 40t\ci, in which place Zeus, 
H£r6, and the other Gods, are to l>e 
considered as lodged. He will not 
contradict any one’s feeling on that 
point ; ho strongly protests (p. 985 I)) 
against all attempts on the part of the 
lawgiver to innovate (KcuyoTopLuy) in 
contravention of ancient religious tra- 
dition (This is what Aristophanes in 
the Nubes, and MolGtus before the 
Dikasts, accuse Sokratos of doing), 
but he denounces harshly all who will 
not acknowledge with worship and 
sacrifice the Bublime divinity of the 
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does not hesitate to proclaim on his own authority and as 
his own belief — though he does not carry it farther than 
probability. 

But while the feeling of spontaneous belief thus readily 
arises in Plato’s mind, following in the wake of his own 
constructive imagination and ethical or testhetical sentiment 
( jvngunt simul creduntqm ) — it does not so readily cleave 
to the theological dogmas in actual circulation around him. 
In the generation of Gods from Uranus and Ga^a — which he 
as well as other Athenian youths must have learnt when 
they recited Hesiod with their schoolmasters — he can see 
neither proof nor probability : he can find no internal ground 
for belief .* 1 He declares himself incompetent: he will not 
undertake to affirm any thing upon his own judgment: the 
mystery is too dark for him to penetrate. Yet on the other 
hand, though it would be rash to affirm, it would be equally 
rash to deny. Nearly all around him are believers, at least 
as well satisfied with their creed as he was with the uncer- 
tified affirmations of his own Timams. He cannot prove them 
to be wrong, except by appealing to an ethical or sesthetical 
sentiment which they do not share. Among the Gods said 
to be descended from Uranus and Gaea, were all those to 
whom public worship was paid in Greece, — to whom the 
genealogies of the heroic and sacred families were traced, — 
and by whom cities as well as individuals believed themselves 
to be protected in dangers, healed in epidemics, and enlight- 
ened on critical emergencies through seasonable revelations 
and prophecies. Against an established creed thus avouched, 
it was dangerous to raise any doubts. Moreover Plato could 
not have forgotten the fate of his master Sokrates; b who was 
indicted both for not acknowledging the Gods whom the city 

a The remark made by Condorcet 
upon Buffon is strikingly applicable 
to Plato : — ■“ On n’a reprochG a M. 

de Buffon que ses hypotheses. Ce (Homer, Odyss. xxii. 347) — 

sont aussi des espfcces de fables — mais the declaration of the bard Phomius. 
des fables produites par une imagi- b Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. *A5 ik*? 

nation active qui a besoin de creer, 0 bs fxtv y v 6 \i% vop.i(u 

et non par une imagination passive r, oi> popifav, irtpa Zl "curb Zcu- 

qui cfede h des impressions etran- f . 

gferes" (Condorcet, Eloge de Buffon, The word Zaip. 6 vta may mean mat* 
ad fin.) tera, or persons, or both together. 
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acknowledged, and for introducing other new divine matters 
and persons. There could be no doubt that Plato was guilty- 
on this latter count : prudence therefore rendered it the more 
incumbent on him to guard against being implicated in the 
former count also. Here then Plato formally abnegates his 
own self-judging power, and submits himself to orthodox au- 
thority. “ It is impossible to doubt what we have learnt from 
witnesses, who declared themselves to be the offspring of the 
Gods, and who must of course have known their own family 
affairs. We must obey the law and believe/’ In what pro- 
portion such submission, of reason to authority, embodied the 
sincere feeling of Pascal and Malebranche, or the irony of 
Bayle and Voltaire, we are unable to determine . 0 

Having thus, during one short paragraph, proclaimed his 
deference, if not his adhesion, to inspired traditions, Addre** and 
Plato again resumes the declaration of his own be- 

° % the generated 

liefs and his own book of Genesis, without any farther Gods, 
appeal to authority, and without any intimation that he is 
touching on mysteries too great for his reason. When these 
Gods, the visible as well as the invisible , 41 had all been con- 
structed or generated, he (or Timseus) tells us that the 
Demiurgus addressed them and informed them that they 
would be of immortal duration — not indeed in their own 
nature, but through his determination : that to complete the 
perfection of the newly-begotten Kosmos, there were three 
other distinct races of animals, all mortal, to be added : that 
he could not himself undertake the construction of these three, 
because they would thereby be rendered immortal, but that 
he confided such construction to them (the Gods) : that he 
would himself supply, for the best of these three new races, an 
immortal element as guide and superintendant, and that they 

c M. Martin supposes Plato to spoak ti<riv , oW SttoToI tiv4s fieri? , 

ironically, or with a prudent reserve, \ 4 ytiv *o\\h. ydp iari ret 

Etudes sur le Timco, ii. p. 146. d /xe (Sextus Erap. adv. 

What Plato says here about the Mathem. ix. 56) ; a declaration which, 
Gods who bore personal names, and circumspect as it was (see the remark 
were belioved in by the contemporary of the sillographer Timon in Sextus), 
publio— is substantially equivalent to drew upon him the displeasure of tho 
the well-known profession of ignorance Athenians, so that his books were 
enunciated by tne Sophist Protagoras, burnt, and himself forced to leave the 
introduced by him at the beginning of city. 

one of his treatises. n«pl ~ Plato, Timieus, p. 41 A. 
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were to join along with it mortal and bodily accompaniments, 
to constitute men and animals; thus imitating the power 
which he had displayed in the generation of themselves . 0 

After this address (which Plato puts into the first person, in 
preparations Homeric manner), the Demiurgus compounded to- 
struction of gether, again and in the same bowl, the remnant of 
junction of the same elements out of which he had formed the 
and one body, kosmical soul, but in perfection and purity greatly 
inferior. The total mass thus formed was distributed into 
souls equal in number to the stars. The Demiurgus placed 
each soul in a star of its own, carried it round thus in the 
kosmical rotation, and explained to it the destiny intended for 
all. For each alike there was to be an appointed hour of birth, 
and of conjunction with a body, as well as with two inferior 
sorts or varieties of soul or mind. From such conjunction 
would follow, as a necessary consequence, implanted sensibility 
and motive power, with all its accompaniments of pleasure, 
pain, desire, fear, anger, and such like. These were the irra- 
tional enemies, which the rational and immortal soul would 
have to controul and subdue, as a condition of just life. If it 
succeeded in the combat so as to live a good life, it would 
return after death to the abode of its own peculiar star. But 
if it failed, it would have a second birth into the inferior 
nature and body of a female : if, here also, it continued to be 
evil, it would be transferred after death to the body of sojne 
inferior animal. Such transmigration would be farther con- 
tinued from animal to animal, until the rational soul should 
acquire thorough controul over the irrational and turbulent. 
When this was attained, the rational soul would be allowed to 
return to its original privilege and happiness, residing in its 
own peculiar star. f 

It was thus that the Demiurgus confided to the recently- 
generated Gods the task of fabricating both mortal bodies, and 
mortal souls, to be joined with these immortal souls in their 
new stage of existence — and of guiding and governing the new 
mortal animal in the best manner, unless in so far as the 

« Plato, Tim»u8 f p. 41 C. 

Kcerit f Plato, Timanis, p. # 42 B*D. 
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latter should be the cause of mischief to himself. The Demi- 
urgus decreed and proclaimed this beforehand, in order (says 
Plato) that he might not himself be the cause of any of the 
evil which might ensue g to individual men. 

Accordingly the Gods, sons of the Demiurgus, entered upon 
the task, trying to imitate their father. Borrowing ofthT^en^ 
from the Kosmos portions of the four elements, with 
engagement that what was borrowed should one day MmhfutuS’ 


Plato, Timaeus, p. 42 D-E. Aia- 
0«r/4o0*T^<ray Ttdyra avrois ravra , 
Iva rrjs &r€tTa clrj Kaxias kycdrios , — 
irapeliuKf Ocois <rti)fxara TrXdrreiy dvrirk, 
r 6 T€ iirl\onroy titroy i pvxrjs 

i.y0pocTriyrjs 5/ov irpocryevtcOcu, tovto 
vdyff %<ra &Kd\ov0a bcelyois air ep- 

Ti K<i\Xt<Tra teal tyicrra r b 0yrjTby 
q.y £<*>°v, 8, n pd) KOKwy avrb 
lavr<p ylyvono 

Wc have here the theory, intimated 
but not expanded by Plato, that man 
is, by misconduct or folly, the cause of 
all the evil suffered on earth. That 
the Gods are not tho cause of any evil, 
ho tells us in Republ. ii. p. 379. It 
seems, however, that he did not remain 
satisfied with the theory of theTimams, 
because we find a different theory in 
the treatise De Legibus (x. p. 89b E) 
—two kosmical souls, one good, the 
other evil. 

Moreover, tho recital of tho Timaeus 
itself (besides another express passage 
in it, pp. 8bD-87 A) plainly contradicts 
the theory, that man is the cause of his 
own sufferings and evil. The De- 
miurgus himself is described as tho 
cause, by directing immortal souls to 
be joined with mortal bodies. The 
Demiurgus had constructed a beautiful 
Kosmos, with perfect and regular 
rotations — with the Gods, eidereal, 
planetary, and invisible — and with 
immortal souls distributed throughout 
the stars and earth, understanding and 
appreciating the cosmical rotations. 
So far all is admirable and faultless. 
But ho is not satisfied with this. He 
determines to join each of these im- 
mortal souls with two mortal souls 
and with a mortal body. According 
to Plato’s own showing, the immortal 
soul incurs nothing but corruption, 
disturbance, and stupidity, by such 

i * unction : as Empedokles and Hera- 
deitus had said bofore, Plutarch, Sol. 


Animal. 7, p. 964 E. It is at first 
deprived of all intelligence (Hvovs); 
from this stupefaction it gradually but 
partially recovers ; yet nothing short 
of the best possible education and 
discipline will enable it to contend, 
and even then imperfectly, against the 
corruption and incumbrance arising 
out of its companion the body ; lastly, 5 
it should contend with every success, 
the only recompense which awaits it is 
to be re-transferred to the star from 
whence it came down. What reason 
was there for removing the immortal 
soul from its happy and privileged 
position, to be degraded by forced com- 
panionship with an unworthy body and 
two inferior souls? The reason as- 
signed is, that the Demiurgus required 
the Kosmos to be enlarged into a full 
and exact copy of the Avt 6C<aov or 
Generic Animal, which comprehended 
four subordinate varieties of animals ; 
one of them good (the Gods) — the 
other three inferior and corrupt, Men, 
Birds, Fishes. But here, according to 
Plato’s own exposition, it was the 
Demiurgus himself and his plan that 
was at fault. What necessity was 
there to copy the worst parts of tho 
Generic Animal as well as the best ? 
The Kosmos would have been de- 
cidedly better, though it might have 
been less complete, without such un- 
enviable accompaniments. When Plato 
constructs his own community, (Re- 
public and Legg.) he does not know- 
ingly train up defective persons, or 
prepare tho foundation for such, in 
order that every variety of character 
may be included. We may add here, 
that according to Plato himself, Nous 
(intelligence or reason) belongs not to 
all human beings, but only to a small 
fraction of them (Timreus, p. 5 1 E). 
Except in these few, the immortal soul 
is therefore irrecoverably debased by 
its union with the body. 
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of the kob- be paid back, they glued them together, and fastened 
rational soul them by numerous minute invisible pegs into one 

rotating J A ° 

within it. body. Into this body, always decaying and re- 
quiring renovation, they introduced the immortal soul, with 
its double circular rotations — the Circles of the Same and of 
the Diverse : embodying it in the cranium, which was made 
spherical in exterior form like the Kosmos, and admitting 
within it no other motion but the rotatory. The head, the 
most divine portion of the human system, was made master ; 
while the body was admitted only as subject and ministerial. 
The body was endowed with all the six varieties of motive 
power, forward, backward — upward, downward — to the right, 
to the left. h The phenomena of nutrition and sensation began. 
But all these irregular movements and violent multifarious 
agitations, checked or disturbed the regular rotations of the 
immortal soul in the cranium, perverting the arithmetical pro- 
portion, and harmony belonging to them. The rotations of the 
Circles of Same and Diverse were made to convey false and 
foolish affirmation. The soul became utterly destitute of in- 
telligence, on being first joined to the body, and for some time 
afterwards. 1 But in the course of time the violence of these 
distui bing currents abates, so that the rotations of the Circles 
in the head can take place with more quiet and regularity. 
The man then becomes more and more intelligent. If sub- 
jected to good education and discipline, he will be made 
gradually sound and whole, free from corruption : but if he 
neglect this precaution, his life remains a lame one, and he 
returns back to Hades incomplete and unprofitable.* 

The Gods, when they undertook the fabrication of the body, 
Thf* cranium foresaw the inconvenience of allowing the head — 
with its intelligent rotations, and with the immortal 
soul enclosed in it — to roll along the ground, unable 
to get over a height, or out of a hollow. 1 Accord- 
—Light, ingly they mounted it upon a tall body ; with arms and 

h Plato, Timseus, pp. 43 B, 44 D. ov, oray els <r&/na tybet 
Plato supposes an etymological cod- * Plato, Timreus, p. 44 C. 

nection between aicr04)(reis and &f<r<ra>, 1 Plato, Timteus, p. 44 E. 

p. 43 C. 

1 Plato, Timffius, p. 44 B. *ol btk 
8^ irdvra ravra rk 'traB^fiara^ tear' 

rb t put- j 6xvb‘ avT(f> rovro tea \ eimoplay (boa ay, 
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legs as instruments of movement, support, and defence. They 
caused the movements to be generally directed forward and 
not backward ; since front is more honourable and more com- 
manding than rear. For the same reason, they placed the 
face, with the organs of sense, in the fore part of the head. 
Within the eyes, they planted that variety of fire which does 
not burn, but is called light, homogeneous with the light with- 
out. We are enabled to see in the daytime, because the light 
within our eyes pours out through the centre of them, and 
commingles with the light without. The two, being thus con- 
founded together, transmit movements from every object which 
they touch, through the eye inward to the soijl ; and thus 
# bring about the sensation of sight. At night no vision takes 
place : because the light from the interior of our eyes, even 
when it still comes out, finds no cognate light in the air with- 
out, and thus becomes extinguished in the darkness. All the 
light within the eye would thus have been lost, if the Gods 
had not provided a protection : they contrived the eyelids 
which drop and shut up the interior light within. This light 
being prevented from egress, diffuses itself throughout the in- 
terior system, and tranquillises the movements within so as 
to bring on sleep : without dreams, if all the movements are 
quenched — with dreams, corresponding to the movements 
which remain, if there are any such. m 

Such are the auxiliary causes (continues Plato), often mis- 

m Plato, Timsous, p. 45. The theory 1 ejusque reflexu ad oculos (Pythagorei, 
of vision here given by Plato is in- Alcmrcon) : alteram emanationibus © 
teresting. A theory, similar in the ! corporibus, qua) per oculos veluti per 
main, had been projKmnded by Empe- ' canalesadanimumpenotrent(Eleatici, 
dokles before him. Aristotel. Do I Heraclitus, Gorgias): quam sententiam 
Bensu, p. 437 b. ; Theophrast. De j Anaxagoras et Diogenes Apolloniates 
Sensu, cap. 5-9, p. 88 of Philipson’s eatenusmutarunt,quoddicerentpupil- 
"TAtj ' kvOpvnrivT). Aristotle himself j lam quasi speculum esse quod imagines 
impugns the theory. It is rcjwrted acceptas ad animurn rejiciat. Tertia 
and discussed in Galen, De Hippo- theoria, orta b conjunction© duarurn 
cratis et Platonis Dogmat. vii. 5, 6, priorum, statuebat tarn ex oculis quam 
p. 619 seqq. ed Kiihn. h corporibus emanationes fieri, et am- 

Tho different theories of vision j barum illarum concursu visum effici, 
among the ancient philosophers an- 1 quum conformata imago per meatus ad 
terior to Aristotle arc thus enumerated j animurn pcrveniat (Empedocles, Pro- 
byE.H.vonBuumliauer(Dc Sententiis tagoras, Plato). Huic sententi® etiam 
Veterum Philosophorum Gra?corum Democritus annumerari potest; qui 
deVi8U,Lumine,etColoribu8, Utrecht, earn planii secundum materiam, ut 
1843, P- 137 ): — ‘‘ De videndi modo tres diount, exposuit.” 
ftpud antiquos jmiuarios theorias in- The theory of Plato is described in 
venimus: et prlmam quidem, cmana- the same treatise, pp. 106-112. 
tiono lucis ox oculis ad corpora externa, 
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Kosmos. 


taken by others for principal causes, which the Gods employed 
Principal to bring about sight. In themselves, they have no 
S33SS regularity of action : for nothing can be regular in 
^aSons°oV action without mind and intelligence. 11 But the 
most important among all the advantages of sight is, 
that it enables us to observe and study the rotations 
of the Kosmos and of the sidereal and planetary bodies. It 
is the observed rotations of days, months, and years, which 
impart to us the ideas of time and number, and enable us to 
investigate the universe. Hence we derive philosophy, the 
greatest of all blessings. Hence too we learn to apply the 
celestial rotations as a rule and model to amend the rotations 
of intelligence in our own cranium — since the first are regular 
and unerring, while the second are disorderly and changeful. 0 
It was for the like purpose, in view to the promotion of philo- 
sophy, that the Gods gave us voice and hearing. Both dis- 
course and musical harmony are essential for this purpose, 
Harmony and rhythm are presents to us, from the Muses, not, 
as men now employ them, for unreflecting pleasure and re- 
creation — but for the same purpose of regulating and attuning 
the disorderly rotations of the soul, and of correcting the un- 
graceful and unmeasured movements natural to the body.P 
At this point of the exposition, the Platonic Timfeus breaks 
The Kosmofi thread, and takes up a new commencement, 

joiuta^t^ncff Thus far (he says) we have proceeded in explaining 
Necessity 041 the part of Reason or Intelligence in the fabrication 
vh^fbuTand of the Kosmos. We must now explain the part of 
Necessity: for the genesis of the Kosmos results 
pr4mltive * from co-operation of the two. By Necessity (as has 
been said before) Plato means random, indeterminate, chaotic, 
pre-existent, spontaneity of movement or force : spontaneity 
(f) ir\avu)fjdvr) atria) upon which Reason works by persuasion 
up to a certain point, prevailing upon it to submit to some 
degree of fixity and regularity. q Timneus had described the 
body of the Kosmos as being constructed by the Demiurgus 


■ Plato, Timfieus, p. 46 D-E. 
o Plato, Timfieus, pp. 47 B C, 90 C. 
P Plato, Timfieus, p. 47 D. y 
pfxovia — tyfifiax 0 * 5(5or at 

-teed f)v6fxbi ai—inrb r&v airrwv 


Here we see Flato, in the usual Hel- 
lenic vein, particularising the func- 
tions and attributes of the different 
Gods and Goddesses, 
a Plato, Timoms, p. 48 A. 
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out of the four elements : thus assuming fire, air, earth, water, 
as pre-existent. But he now corrects himself, and tells us that 
such assumption is unwarranted. We must (he remarks) give 
a better and fuller explanation of the Kosmos. No one of 
these four elements is either primordial, or permanently dis- 
tinct and definite in itself. 

The only primordial reality is, an indeterminate, all-recipient 
fundamentum : having no form or determination of its own, 
but capable of receiving any form or determination from 
without. 

In the second explanation now given by Plato of the Kosmos 
and its genesis, he assumes this invisibl e fundamentum Formsor 
' (which he had not assumed before) as “ the mother M^ ri a a nd 
or nurse of all generation.” He assumes, besides, F o^^ftho 
the eternal Forms or Ideas, to act upon it and to “?»©- 
bestow determination or quality. These forms fulfil 
the office of father: the offspring of the two is — the generated, 
concrete, visible, objects/ imitations of the Forms or Ideas, 
begotten out of this mother. How the Ideas act upon the 
Materia Prima, Plato cannot well explain : but each Form 
stamps an imitation or copy of itself upon portions of the 
common Fundamentum . 8 

But do there really exist any such Forms or Ideas — as Fire 
per se, the Generic Fire — Water per se , the Generic Water, 
invisible and intangible ? 1 Oris this mere unfounded speech ? 
Does there exist nothing really anywhere, beyond the visible 
objects which we see and touch ? u 

We must assume (says Plato, after a certain brief argument 
which he himself does not regard as quite complete) the Forms 
or Ideas of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, as distinct and self-existent, 
eternal, indestructible, unchangeable — neither visible nor tan- 

r Plato, Timsous, p. 51 A. ' r^v rod (pp. 52-53), seeks to establish a greater 
ycyoydros dparov tea) ndyreos ai<r(h\rod distinction between the PhiedruB, 

Phffidon, and Timseus, in respect to 

• Plato, Timasus, pp. 50-51. the way in which Plato affirms the 

Qtyra A rr* avrwv rp 6 irov nya Sv(j<ppcurroy separate substantiality of Ideas, than 
Kod 6 av/xaar 6 y. P. 51 A. the language of the dialogues war- 

(U 6 s n K<d rants. He contends that the separate 

dropdtrard substantiality of tho Platonic Ideas 

rod yorjrov teal is more poremptorily affirmed in the 

* Plato, Timams, p. 5 1 0 . Timtous than in tho Phaadrus. But 

u Ueberweg, in a loaraod Disseria- this will not bo found borne out if we 

tion, Uober die Platonische Weltseelo look at Phiedrus, p. 247, where the 
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gible, but apprehended by Reason or Intellect alone — neither 
receiving anything else from without, nor themselves moving 
to anything else. Distinct from these — images of these, and 
bearing the same name — are the sensible objects called Fire, 
Water, &c. — objects of sense and opinion — always in a state 
of transition — generated and destroyed, but always generated 
in some place and destroyed out of some place. There is to 
be assumed, besides, distinct from the two preceding — as a 
third fundamentum — the place or receptacle in which these 
images are localised, generated, and nursed up. This Place, 
or formless primitive receptivity, is indestructible, but out of 
all reach of sense, anti difficult to believe in, inasmuch as it 
is only accessible by a spurious sort of ratiocination.* 

Anterior to the construction of the Kosmos, the Forms or 
primordial Id eas °f th e four elements had already begun to act 
EdStlrf upon this primitive recipient or receptacle, but in a 
by^th^De^ 11 confused and irregular way. Neitherof the four could 
miorgus. impress itself in a special and definite manner : there 
were some vestiges of each, but each was incomplete : all were 
in stir and agitation, yet without any measure or fixed rule. 
Thick and heavy, however, were tending to separate from thin 
and light, and each particle thus tending to occupy a place of 
its own. v In this condition (the primordial moving chaos of the 
poets and earlier philosophers), things were found by the Demi- 
urgus, when he undertook to construct the Kosmos. There was 
no ready-made Fire, Water, &c. (as Plato had assumed at the 
opening of the T imams), but an agitated imbroglio of all, with 
the portions tending to separate from each other, and to ag- 


affirmation is quite as peremptory as 
that in the Timfieus ; correlating too, 
as it does in the Timaeus, with Nous 
as the contemplating subject. Indeed 
the point may be said to be affirmed 
more positively in the Phacdrus, be- 
cause the inrtpovpdpios tSttot is as- 
signed to the Ideas, while in the 
Tmueus all r 6 *os or local existence is 
denied to them (p. 52 B-C). Sensible 
objects are presented in the Phsedrus 
a s faint resemblances of the archetypal 
Ideas (p. 250 C), just as they are in 
the Timfieus: on the other hand, rb 
rod potato v occurs in 
the Tiin»us (p. 5 1 A), equivalent to 
which Ueberweg states 


to l>e discontinued. 

* Plato, Timfieus, p. 52 B. ainb 
! M* t ’ bpaurBrifflas airrbp Koyiapup tip\ 

Plato, Timccus, pp. 52-53. 

^ rtrrapa y*vr) o*i6p.*va J.l .... 

1 pirns, Kivovpirns avrrjs oTov opydpou 
(ruarpbp 1 raptx°pros t rh piv apopoiSrara 
x\(uttop altrd &<p * aura/p bplfaiv, rd 5 * 
bpoiWara fid\tarr a cis ravrbv {upcvOtiP' 

KCU 

> rrap i 

„ , p - 57'C. Si 

yap rod ytvovs itedarov ra 
rdirop 

P. 58 c. 
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glomerate each in a place of its own. The Demiurgus brought 
these four elements out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a body* constructed 
upon the most beautiful proportions of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, as far as this was possible. 2 

Respecting such proportions, the theory which Plato here 
lays out is admitted by himself to be a novel one ; Geometrical 
but it is doubtless borrowed, with more or less modi- elements— 
fication, from the Pythagoreians. Every solid body triangles— 
is circumscribed by plane surfaces : every plane sur- souas. 
face is composed of triangles : all triangles are generated out 
, of two — the right-angled isoskeles triangle — and the right- 
angled scalene or oblong triangle. Of this oblong there are 
infinite varieties: but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle, having the hypotenuse twice as long as the lesser of 
the two other sides. a From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid — the octahedron — and 
the eikosihedron : from the equilateral triangle is generated 
the cube. The cube, as the most stable and solid, was as- 
signed by the Demiurgus for the fundamental structure of 
earth : the pyramid for that of fire : the octahedron for that 
of air : the eikosihedron for that of water. The purpose was 
that the four should be in continuous geometrical proportion : 
as Fire to Air, so Air to Water: as Air to Water, so Water to 
Earth. Lastly, the Dodekahedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself or universe. b Upon 

1 Plato, Timceus, p. 53. rb 5 e f | xxvi.), has shown that the geometrical 
bvyarby ws tcdWtara dpiard re o t»x proportion cannot be properly con- 
ofrnas 4x6yrwy rby debv aura ^vyiardyau f ' eluded from the premisses assumed by 
iraph. Tcdvra rj/ziV, ws, d«l, rovro \ty6- { Plato : — “ Platonis elementorum doc- 
ucyay (nca px^rw. trinam et parum sibi constare, nequo 

This is the hypothesis pervading all omnibus numeris absolutamesse,immo 
the Timicus — construction the best rnultis incommodis laborare, et divini 
and finest which the case admitted, ingenii lusui magis quam discipline 
The limitations accompany the as- severitati originem debere fatebimur; 
sumed purpose throughout. nec profundiorem et abstrusiorem 

a Plato, Timeus, pp. 53-54. d7j0«* , nature cognitionem in e& sitam esse 

\ 6 y<p 6r)\ouy. 1 suspicabimur — in quern errorem etiam 

'* That Plato intended, by this ; Joh. Keplerus, summi ingenii homo, 
elaborate geometrical construction, to j incidit ” 

arrive at a continuous geometrical Respecting the Dodekahedron, see 
proportion l>etween the four elements, ; Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. ii. p. 513, 
he tells us (p. 30 A-B), adding the j ed. 2nd. There is some obscurity 
qualifying words tcdtiocroy bvvarriv, about it. In the Epinomis (p. 9 ^*^) 
M. Boeckh, however (De Platonic^ j Plato gives the Aether as a fifth 
CorporiB Mundani Fabric^, pp. viii.- ! element, besides the four commonly 
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this arrangement each of the three elements — fire, water, 
air — passes into the other ; being generated from the same 
radical triangle. But earth does not pass into either of the 
three (nor either of these into earth), being generated from a 
different radical triangle. The pyramid, as thin, sharp, and 
cutting, was assigned to fire as the quickest and most piercing 
of the four elements : the cube, as most solid and difficult to 
move, was allotted to earth, the stationary element. Fire was 
composed of pyramids of different size, yet each too small to 
be visible by itself, and becoming visible only when grouped 
together in masses : the earth was composed of cubes of 
different size, each invisible from smallness : the other ele- t 
ments in like manner, each from its respective solid, 0 in exact 
proportion and harmony, as far as Necessity could be per- 
suaded to tolerate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration and structure of the Kosmos. d 

Such was the mode of formation of the four so-called ele- 
mental bodies. c Of each of the four there are diverse 
species or varieties : and that which distinguishes one variety 
of the same element from another variety is, that the con- 
stituent triangles, though all similar, are of different magni- 

known and recited in the Timreus. dissenting from Plato on this point, 

It appears that Philolaus, as well as and for recognising the celestial matter 
Xenokrates, conceived the Dodeka as a fifth essence distinct from the four 
hedron as the structural form of -dGther elements. Plato (bo says) followed 
(Bchol. ad Aristot. Physic, p. 427, both anterior truditions and self- 
a. 16, Brandis): and Xenokrates ex- evident sense ( [rrj xep] aura 4vapyela) 
pressly says, that Plato himself re- in admitting only the four elements, 
cognised it as such. Zeller dissents and in regarding all things as either 
from this view, and thinks that nothing compounds or varieties of these. But 
more is meant than the implication, I Aristotle, thinking to make parade of 
that the Dodekahedron can have a superior philosophical sagacity, xpoa- 
sphere described round it more readily KarriplSprjere rols <paivop4voi$ r^Trapai 
than any of the other figures named, cwpacu xepxrrjy overlay, xdyv 
Opponents of Plato remarked that \apxpus teal <piAobwpu>s rfj <pveru xprj- 
he KaT(pcSrifj.aTiK(V(Taro ep^erty, erdptvos, p$) ervutbwv Hti ou vq- 

Schol. ad. Aristot. Metapb. A. 9^5* <pverio\oyovi/Ta, 

2 3 i P- 539? Brandis. Aristotle T fjs epOer ta>i 4 tier t 0 p t?y. 

devotes himself in many places to the This last precept is what we are sur- 
refutation of the Platonic doctrine on j prised to read in a Platonist of the 
this point, see DeCmlo,iii. 8, 306-307, j third century n.c. “When you are 
and elsewhere. philosophising upon Nature, do not 

* Plato, TimaBUB, p. 56 C. lay down the law. but search out tho 

real facts of Nature.” It is truly 
<t> 6 eres Baconian : it is justly applicable as a 

d Plato, Timaeus, pp. 55-56. caution to Aristotle, against whom 

•Plato, Timaeus, p. 57 C. Boa Atticus directs it ; but it is still more 
itepara teal x purr a cr 6 parr a. eminently applicable to Plato, against 

The Platonist Attikus(ap.Eusebium, whom he does not direct it. 

Pwep. Ev. xv. 7) blames Aristotle for 
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tudes. The diversity of these combinations, though the 
primary triangles are similar, is infinite : the student of Nature 
must follow it out, to obtain any probable result/ 

Plato next enumerates the several varieties of each ele- 
ment — fire, water, earth.* He then proceeds to men- varieties 

. „ p of each 

tion the attributes, properties, anections, &c., ot element, 
each : which he characterises as essentially relative to a sen- 
tient Subject : nothing being absolute except the constituent 
geometrical figures. You cannot describe these attributes (he 
says) without assuming (what has not yet been described) the 
sensitive or mortal soul, to which they are relative . 11 As- 
suming this provisionally, Plato gives account of Hot and 
Cold, Hard and Soft, Heavy and Light, Rough and Smooth, &c.* 
Then he describes, first, the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
common to the whole body — next those of the special senses, 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. k These descriptions are 
very curious and interesting. I am compelled to pass them 

f Plato, Timams, p. 57 D. I considered as the most obviously and 

k Plato, Timams, pp. 5S-61 C. I undeniably absolute of all the attri- 
h Plato, Timajus, p. 61 C. Upwrov | butes of matter, as that which serves 
ovv inrdpxciv Sei ro?s to prove that matter itself is absolute. 

del- aapKbs Dr. Johnson refuted the doctrine of 
Kai rwv tt epl adpKa Berkeley by knocking a stick against 

otiirco die\r}\vdap.ei/. Tvy- the ground ; and a similar refutation 
ravra is adopted in words by Reid and 

rd iraO-hpara Sara cuV0i?Tt«a, o#t’ ineiva Stewart (see Mill’s System of Logic, 
dvtv rovruji/ Sward ikovus Book vi. ad finem, also Book i. ch. 3? 

t b Se Up. a crx^dbv ov SwarSu. 'Tiro- e * 7 “8). To me the fact appealed to 
Oereov S)j Trpdrepov 6drepa y ra Se varepa by Johnson appears an evidence in 
imortOevra i-ndvLpev afidis. * \va oO v favour of Berkeley’s theory rather than 
ra Tradr)p.ara Xtyrjrai toTs ytveffiv, against it. The Resistant (b it ap^x fl 
irpSrepa Tjpuv t& irepl irpo(r^o\^v Kcd £ira<p-f)v rivoj Plato, 

^ivx^v ovTtx, Sophist, p. 246 A) can be understood 

1 Plato, Tim. pp. 62-64 B. Demo- only as a correlate of something which 
kritus appears to have held on this resisted: the fact of sense called 
point an opinion approaching to that Resistance is an indivisible fact, in- 
of Plato. See Demo. Frag. ed. Mul- volving the implication of the two. 
lach, pp. 204-215: Aristot. Mctaph. i. In the first instance it is the resist- 
p. 985, b. 15; Do Sensu, s. 62-65; ance experienced to our own motions 
Sextus Empiric, adv. Math. vii. 135. (A. Bain, The Senses and the Iutel- 

Uepl jxiv olv f$ap4os Kod Kovtpov teed loot) PP* 37 1- 37 2 ; Ifi t ed.), and thus 
crK\v)pov Kcd fxa\aK 0 Vy rovrois involves the feeling of our own spou- 

rwi/ 5’ taneous muscular energy. 

that <pv(riy, a\Aa ir dvr a vd&n rys The Timams of Plato is not noticed 
alo-ofoews dwoiov^yv^ We may by Sir W. Hamilton in his very learned 
remark that Plato includes hardness ftnd instructive Dissertation on tho 
and softness, tho different varieties of Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
resistance, among the secondary or Body (notes to his edition of Reid’s 
relative qualities of matter ; all that Works, p. 82O), though it hoars upon 
he seems to conceive as absolute are his point more than the Thea3tetus, 
extension and figure, the geometrical which he mentions, 
conception of matter. In tho view of k Plato, Timams, pp. 65-09 E. 
most modern philosophers, resistance is 
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over by want of space, and shall proceed to the statements 
respecting the two mortal souls and the containing organism — 
which belong to a vein more analogous to that of the other 
Platonic dialogues. 

The Demiurgus, after having constructed the entire Kos- 
mos, together with the generated Gods, as well as 

of man — ° . 

imposed by Necessity would permit — imposed upon these Gods 
urgus upon the task of constructing Man : the second best of the 

the second- . 0 

ary Gods. f our varieties of animals whom he considered it ne- 

Triple Soul. 

Distribution C essary to include in the Kosmos. He furnished to 
the body. them as a basis an immortal rational soul (diluted 
remnant from the soul of the Kosmos) ; with which they were 
directed to combine two mortal souls and a body . 1 They 
executed their task as well as the conditions of the problem 
admitted. They were obliged to include in the mortal souls 
pleasure and pain, audacity and fear, anger, hope, appetite, 
sensation, &c., with all the concomitant mischiefs. By such 
uncongenial adjuncts the immortal rational soul was unavoid- 
ably defiled. The constructing Gods however took care to 
defile it as little as possible.™ They reserved the head as 
a separate abode for the immortal soul : planting the mortal 
soul apart from it in the trunk, and establishing the neck as 
an isthmus of separation between the two. Again the mortal 
soul was itself not single but double : including two divisions, 
a better and a worse. The Gods kept the two parts separate ; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer to 
the head, and the worse portion lower down, in the abdominal 
cavity : the two being divided from each other by the dia- 
phragm, built across the body as a wall of partition : just as 
in a dwelling-house, the apartments of the women are sepa- 
rated from those of the men. Above the diaphragm and near 
to the neck, was planted the energetic, courageous, conten- 
tious, soul ; so placed as to receive orders easily from the 
head, and to aid the rational soul in keeping under constraint 
the mutinous soul of appetite, which was planted below the 
diaphragm . 11 The immortal soul 0 was fastened or anchored 

* Plato, Tun. p. 69 C. <T€& 6 fi€voi [xiulrttv rb 

m Plato, Tim. p. 69 D. (try ~ crj, &c. 

r* writ Stray kcu u>s rb n Plato, Timseus, pp. 69-70. 

yivos (vviBwav. koL Bta raira 0 Plato, Timsous, p. 73 B-D. 
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in the brain, the two mortal souls in the line of the spinal 
marrow continuous with the brain : which line thus formed 
the thread of connection between the three. The heart was 
established as an outer fortress for the exercise of influence 
by the immortal soul over the other two. It was at the same 
time made the initial point of the veins, — the fountain from 
whence the current of blood proceeded to pass forcibly through 
the veins round to all parts of the body. The purpose of this 
arrangement is, that when the rational soul denounces some 
proceeding as wrong (either on the part of others without, or 
in the appetitive soul within), it may stimulate an ebullition 
of anger in the heart, and may transmit from thence its 
exhortations and threats through the many small blood 
channels to all the sensitive parts of the body ; which may 
thus be rendered obedient everywhere to the orders of our 
better nature. p 

In such ebullitions of anger, as well as in moments of im- 
minent danger, the heart leaps violently, becoming 
overheated and distended by excess of fire. The 
Gods foresaw this, and provided a safeguard against raclc9 ° ul - 
it by placing the lungs close at hand with the windpipe and 
trachea. The lungs were constructed soft and full of internal 
pores and cavities like a sponge ; without any blood, q — but 
receiving, instead of blood, both the air inspired through the 
trachea, and the water swallowed to quench thirst. Being 
thus always cool, and soft like a cushion, the lungs received 
and deadened the violent beating and leaping of the heart ; 
at the same time that they cooled down its excessive heat, 
and rendered it a more equable minister for the orders of 
reason/ 

The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, was 
placed between the diaphragm and the navel. This 
region of the body was set apart like a manger for 
containing necessary food : and the appetitive soul 


v Plato, Timieus, p. 70 B-C. 
q Plato, Timmus, p. 70 D. t V roO 
ifioyos tH4ay iyt<pvr€vcray , x p&roy 
ply paXaic^y teal &,v<upov, efro <rfipay - 
yas 4yrbs $x ovaay °T° y <rx6yyov icoto- 
rerprifx4yas. 

Aristotle notices this opinion as held 
VOL. HI. 


by some persons (not naming Plato), 
but impugns it as erroneous. He 
affirms that the lungs have more blood 
in them than any of the other viscera, 
Histor. Animal, i. 17, p. 496, b. 1-8 ; 
De Respirat. c. 15, p. 478, a. 13. 
r Plato, Tim©us, p. 7a 

T 
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was tied up to it like a wild beast; indispensable indeed 
for the continuance of the race, yet a troublesome adjunct, 
and therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings 
might disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the 
rational soul in the cranium, for the good of the whole. 
The Gods knew that this appetitive soul would never listen to 
reason, and that it must be kept under subjection altogether 
by the influence of phantoms and imagery. They provided 
an agency for this purpose in the liver, which they placed 
close upon the abode of the appetitive soul . 8 They made the 
liver compact, smooth, and brilliant, like a mirror reflecting 
images : — moreover, both sweet and bitter on occasions. The 
thoughts of the rational soul were thus brought within view 
of the appetitive soul, in the form of phantoms or images 
exhibited on the mirror of the liver. When the rational 


soul is displeased, not only images corresponding to this 
feeling are impressed, but the bitter properties of the liver 
are all called forth. It becomes crumpled, discoloured, dark 
and rough ; the gall bladder is compressed ; the veins carry- 
ing the blood are blocked up, and pain as well as sickness 
arise. On the contrary, when the rational soul is satisfied, 
so as to send forth mild and complacent inspirations, — all 
this bitterness of the liver is tranquillised, and all its native 
sweetness called forth. The whole structure becomes straight 
and smooth ; and the images impressed upon it are rendered 
propitious. It is thus through the liver, and by means of 
these images, that the rational soul maintains its ascendancy 
over the appetitive soul ; either to terrify and subdue, or to 
comfort and encourage it . 1 

Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose, 
^euverta It was selected as the seat of the prophetic agency; 

whlcb the fio<ls considered to be indispensable, as a 
& and ai<1 for irrational department of man. 

tbe spleen. Ihough this portion of the soul had no concern 
with sense or reason, they would not shut it out altogether 
v , ^ Tu r u B>p . 7 I A. Kol 

! KCU Hf6 


OVK $/JJpirToy 

tcoiro k6yuy f inr6 t « 


trotTo, 

ToC Varos iUav 
1 I la to, Tima&uB, p. 71 0 -D. 
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from some glimpse of truth. The revelations of prophecy 
were accordingly signified on the liver, for the instruction 
and within the easy view of the appetitive soul : and chiefly 
at periods when the functions of the rational soul are sus- 
pended — either during sleep, or disease, or fits of temporary 
extacy. For no man in his perfect senses comes under the 
influence of a genuine prophetic inspiration. Sense and in- 
telligence are often required to interpret prophecies, and to 
determine what is meant by dreams or signs or prognostics of 
other kinds : but such revelations are received by men des- 
titute of sense. To receive them, is the business of one class 
of men : to interpret them, that of another. It is a grave 
# mistake, though often committed, to confound the two. It 
was in order to furnish prophecy to man, therefore, that the 
Gods devised both the structure and the place of the liver. 
During life, the prophetic indications are clearly marked 
upon it : but after death they become obscure and hard to 
decypher. 11 

The spleen was placed near the liver, corresponding to it 
on the left side, in order to hike off from it any impure or 
excessive accretions or accumulations, and thus to preserve it 
clean and pure.* 

Such was the distribution of the one immortal and the two 
mortal souls, and such the purposes by which it was dictated. 
We cannot indeed (says Flato) proclaim this with full assur- 
ance as truth, unless the Gods would confirm our declarations. 
We must take the risk of affirming what appears to us pro- 
bable — and we shall proceed with this risk yet further.* The 
following is the plan and calculation according to which it 
was becoming that our remaining bodily frame should be 
put together. 

The Gods foresaw that we should be intemperate in our 
appetite for food and drink, and that we should thus Length of the 

1 * 7 ... . intestinal ca- 

bring upon ourselves many diseases injurious to life. 5^ i f ^ rder 

" Plato, Timaena, pp. 71-72. 

. r £ol/u€ 0 cr T <5 7 « «*#ebs 

yk p Zvvovs 4<fxlirTtTcu Kcd vvv icai fri fxaWoy bvatncoirovtrt 

SiaKiySvvfirrfov rb <pdvai — teal w 

Plato, Timams, p. 72 D. 4k 5$) Koyitrfxov rotoOSe £vyi 

Plato, TimcouB, p. 72 E. | /moA itrr* hr a inb xdyrwv vptjroi. 

T 2 
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SequtnUy^ **^*8^® this mischief, they provided us with a 
needed. great length of intestinal canal, but twisted it round 
so as to occupy but a small space, in the belly. All the 
food which we introduce remains thus a long time within us, 
before it passes away. A greater interval elapses before we 
need fresh supplies of food. If the food passed away speedily, 
so that we were constantly obliged to renew it, and were 
therefore always eating — the human race would be utterly 
destitute of intelligence and philosophy. They would be be- 
yond the controul of the rational soul. z 

Bone and flesh come next to be explained. Both of them 
Bone-Fie«h derive their origin from the spinal marrow : in which 
—maitow. ^he 0 f life are fastened, and soul is linked with 

body — the root of the human race. The origin of the spinal 
marrow itself is special and exceptional. Among the tri- 
angles employed in the construction of all the four elements, 
the Gods singled out the very best of each sort. Those se- 
lected were combined harmoniously vv ith each other, and 
employed in the formation of the spinal marrow, as the uni- 
versal seed ground ( Travrnnpfjiiav ) for all the human race. 
In this marrow the Gods planted the different sorts of souls ; 
distributing and accommodating the figure of each portion of 
marrow to the requirements of each different soul. For that 
portion (called the encephalon, as being contained in the 
head) which was destined to receive the immortal soul, they 
employed the spherical figure and none other: for the re- 
maining portion, wherein the mortal soul was to be received, 
they employed a mixture of the spherical and the oblong. All 
of it together was called by the same name marrow , covered 
and protected by one continuous bony case, and established 
as the holding ground to fasten the whole extent of soul with 
the whole extent of body. a 

Plato next explains the construction of ligaments and flesh 
Naii*- — of the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips : of hair and 

Teeth. ^ nails. b These last were produced with a long-sighted 
noStkraof P rov * f l ence: f° r the Gods foresaw that the lower 
B “ n ' animals would be produced from the degeneration 

* Plato, Timasus, p. 73 A. a piato, Timame, p. 73 C D. 

» Plato, Tim. pp. 75-76. 
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of man, and that to them nails and claws would be absolutely 
indispensable : accordingly, a sketch or rudiment of nails was 
introduced into the earliest organisation of man. c Nutrition 
being indispensable to man, the Gods produced for this pur- 
pose plants (trees, shrubs, herbs, &c.) — with a nature cognate 
to that of man, but having only the lowest of the three 
human souls. d They then cut ducts and veins throughout 
the human body, in directions appropriate for distributing 
the nutriment everywhere. They provided proper structures 
(here curiously described) for digestion, inspiration, and ex- 
piration.® The constituent triangles within the body, when 
# young and fresh, overpower the triangles, older and weaker, 
contained in the nutritive matters swallowed, and then appro- 
priate part of them to the support and growth of the body : in 
old age, the triangles within are themselves overpowered, 
and the body decays. When the fastenings, whereby the 
triangles in the spinal marrow have been fitted together, are 
worn out and give way, they let go the fastenings of the soul 
also. The soul, when thus released in a natural way, flies 
away with delight. Death in this manner is pleasurable: 
though it is distressing, when brought on violently, by disease 
or wounds/ 

Here Plato passes into a general survey of diseases and 
the proper treatment of them. “ As to the source General view 
from whence diseases arise” (he says) “this is a ^d^S 08 
matter evident to every one. They arise from un- Ca,ue8 * 
natural excess, deficiency, or displacement, of some one or 
more of the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) which go 
to compose the body.”& If the element in excess be fire, 
heat and continuous fever are produced: if air, the fever 
comes on alternate days : if water (a duller element) it is a 
tertian fever: if earth, it is a quartan — since earth is the 
dullest and most sluggish of the four. h 

Having dwelt at considerable length on the distempers of 


* Plat. Tim. p. 76 E. Utv h Mp4- 
irots tvBbs yiyvofitvois irwtrv r dr 
(f a v t 0 rfyv rS>v bvf>x vv y^i 

d Plat. Tim. p. 77 B-C. 
e Plat. Tim. pp. 78-79. 

* Plat. Tim. pf 81. 


* Plat. Tim. p. 81 E. rb rwv 
v6ctq)v fid tv tvvl<rrcercu , 8rj\6v wov teal 
xavrL 

h Plat Tim. p. 86 A. rb 8 c 
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the body, the Platonic Timseus next examines those of the 
soul, which proceed from the condition of the body . 1 
edne«s is a The generic expression for all distemper of the soul 

man is vo- Ja irrationality — unreason — absence of reason or 

luntartty ’ . , . , , . n 

* ' intelligence. Of this there are two sorts — madness 
and ignorance. Intense pleasures and pains are the gravest 
cause of madness. k A man under either of these two influ- 
ences — either grasping at the former, or running away from 
the latter, out of season — can neither see nor hear anything 
rightly. He is at that moment mad and incapable of using 
his reason. When the flow of sperm round his marrow is 
overcharged and violent, so as to produce desires with intense 
throes of uneasiness beforehand and intense pleasure when 
satisfaction arrives, — his soul is really distempered and irra- 
tional, through the ascendancy of his body. Yet such a man 
is erroneously looked upon in general not as distempered, 
but as wicked voluntarily, of his own accord. The truth is, 
that sexual intemperance is a disorder of the soul arising 
from an abundant flow of one kind of liquid in the body, 
combined with thin bones or deficiency in the solids. And 
nearly all those intemperate habits which are urged as matters 
of reproach against a man — as if he were bad willingly, — are 
urged only from the assumption of an erroneous hypothesis. 
No man is bad willingly, but only from some evil habit of 
body and from wrong or perverting treatment in youth ; 
which is hostile to his nature, and comes upon him against 
his own will . 1 

Again, not merely by way of pleasures, but by way of 
pains also, the body operates to entail evil or wick- 
frombody. edness on the soul. When acid or salt phlegm — 
when bitter and bilious humours — come to spread through 
the body, remaining pent up therein, without being abb? to 
escape by exhalation, — the effluvia which ought to have been 
exhaled from them become confounded with the rotation of 
the soul, producing in it all manner of distempers. These 

Plfttoj Tim® us, p, 86 B. Kal rb pikv 5?) tyvxys Ayomv 
rrtpl rb (Tcofxa vocr^/xara rainy £±i)o 8* ayoias 
rb & irtpl 
. *«• 

k Plato, TimtBUB, p. 86 B. 


| 1 Plato, Tim®us, p. 86 C-D, 
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effluvia attack all the three different seats of the soul, occa- 
sioning great diversity of mischiefs according to the part 
attacked — irascibility, despondency, rashness, cowardice, for- 
getfulness, stupidity. Such bad constitution of the body 
serves as the foundation of ulterior mischief. And when 
there supervene, in addition, bad systems of government and 
bad social maxims, without any means of correction furnished 
to youth through good social instruction — it is from these 
two combined causes, both of them against our own will, 
that all of us who are wicked become wicked. Parents 
and teachers are more in fault than children and pupils. 
We must do our best to arrange the bringing up, the 
habits, and the instruction, so as to eschew evil and attain 
good . 01 

After thus describing the causes of corruption, both in 
body and mind, Plato adverts to the preservative and Pre gervative 
corrective agencies applicable to them. Between ^enS ing 
the one and the other, constant proportion and sym- 
metry must be imperatively maintained. When the exS^of 
one is strong, and the other weak, nothing but mis- ^dy propor- 
chief can ensue." Mind must not be exercised alone, tionally ‘ 
to the exclusion of body ; nor body alone, without mind. 
Each must be exercised, so as to maintain adequate reaction 
and equilibrium against the other . 0 We ought never to let 
the body be at rest : we must keep up within it a perpetual 
succession of moderate shocks, so that it may make suitable 
resistance against foreign causes of movement, internal and 
external. 1 * The best of all movements is, that which is both 
in itself and made by itself : analogous to the self-continuing 
rotation both of the Kosmos and of the rational soul in our 
cranium / 1 Movement in itself, but by an external agent, is 
less good. The worst of all is, movement neither in itself nor 
by itself. Among these three sorts of movement, the first is, 
Gymnastic : the second, propulsion backwards and forwards 
in a swing, gestation in a carriage : the third is, purgation or 

m Plato, TimaauB, p. 87 A-C. I Kirliacvv, ft iv 4 oury iavrov y 

" Plat. Tim. pp. 87-88 A. iclvri<ns- 

0 Plat. Tim. p. 88 C. teal rn toO warrbs 

P Plat. Tim. p. 88 D-E. $* {nr* 1 

<1 Plat. Tim. p. 89 A. rwv 8’ < 
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medicinal disturbance. 1 This last is never to be employed, 
except in extreme emergencies. 

We must now indicate the treatment necessary for mind 
Treatment alone, apart from body. It has been already stated, 
minTa/one, that there are in each of us three souls, or three 
bSdy_8ugre. distinct varieties of soul ; each having its own se- 
Eiuinii soui parate place and special movements. Of these three, 
ttoaecT cul that which is most exercised must necessarily be- 
come the strongest : that which is left unexercised, unmoved, 
at rest or in indolence, — will become the weakest. The object 
to be aimed at is, that all three shall be exercised in harmony 
or proportion with each other. Respecting the soul in our 
head, the grandest and most commanding of the three, we 
must bear in mind that it is this which the Gods have 
assigned to each man as his own special Daemon or presiding 
Genius. Dwelling as it does in the highest region of the 
body, it marks us and links us as akin with heaven — as a 
celestial and not a terrestrial plant, having root in heaven 
and not in earth. It is this encephalic or head-soul, which, 
connected with and suspended from the divine soul of the 
Kosmos, keeps our whole body in its erect attitude. Now 
if a man neglects this soul, directing all his favour and de- 
velopment towards the two others (the energetic or the appe- 
titive), — all his judgments will infallibly become mortal and 
transient, and he himself will be degraded into a mortal 
being, as far as it is possible for man to become so. 
But if he devotes himself to study and meditation on 
truth, exercising the encephalic soul more than the other 
two — he will assuredly, if he seizes truth, 8 have his mind 
filled with immortal and divine judgments, and will become 
himself immortal, as far as human nature admits of it. 
Cultivating as he does systematically the divine element 
within him, and having his in-dwelling Genius decorated as 
perfectly as possible, he will be eminently well-inspired or 
happy.* 

f Plat. 1. c. dfvr €pa 5«, 7) Sia rwy ancient physicians bestowed much 
vy. attention. 

^oe8, in the CEconomia Hinpocratica * Plato, Timrous, p. 90 C. &y *«p 
v , Aiwpa, gives information about these iAi idttas tycbmjrai. 
pensile* ge*UUionee, upon which the * Plato, Timaous, p. 90 B-D. 
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The mode of cultivating or developing each soul is the 
same — to assign to each the nourishment and the we must 
movement which is suitable to it. Now the move- 
ments which are kindred and congenial to our oftheKoT 

i*. ii* i i ° . ai mo*— -this is 

divine encephalic soul, are — the rotations ot the the way to 

1 amend the 

Kosmos and the intellections traversing the kos- rotation* of 
mical soul. It is these that we ought to follow *«fi- 

and study. By learning and embracing in our minds the 
rotations and proportions of the Kosmos, we shall assi- 
milate the comprehending subject to the comprehended 
object, and shall rectify that derangement of our own intra- 
cranial rotations, which was entailed upon us by our birth 
into a body. By such assimilation, we shall attain the per- 
fection of the life allotted to us, both at present and for the 
future." 


We have thus — says the Platonic Timaeus in approaching 
his conclusion — gone through all those matters Congtruction 
which we promised at the beginning, from the first 
construction of the Kosmos to the genesis of man. 

We must now devote a few words to the other ani- uon^T^" 
mals. All of these derive their origin from man, mitlve man ' 
by successive degradations. The first transition is from man 
into woman. Men whose lives had been characterised by 
cowardice or injustice, were after death and in their second 
birth born again as women. It was then that the Gods 
planted in us the sexual impulse, reconstructing the bodily 
organism with suitable adjustment, on the double pattern, 
male and female. x 

Such was the genesis of women, by a partial transformation 
and diversification of the male structure. 

We next come to birds ; who are likewise a degraded birth 


r aurby <3 fxd\a tea 
fxtvov rby balfxova £ vvoucov iv 

It is hardly possible to translate 
this play upon the word «i b&al/xwv- 
u Plato, Timteus, pp. oo D, 91 C-D. 
The phrase of Plato in describing the 
newly introduced mode of procreation 


—is remarkable, as it 
might be applied to the spermatozoa. 


which nevertheless he cannot have 
known. 

x Plat. Tim. p. 91 D. Whoever 
compares the step of marked degenera- 
tion here indicated — in passing from 
men to women — with that which is 
affirmed by Plato in the fifth book of 
the Republic about the character, attri- 
butes, and capacities of women, will 
recognise a material difference be- 
tween the two. 
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or formation, derived from one peculiar mode of degeneracy 
in man: hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. 
Birds were formed from the harmless, but light, airy, and 
superficial men ; who, though carrying their minds aloft to 
the study of kosmical phenomena, studied them by visual 
observation and not by reason, foolishly imagining that they 
had discovered the way of reaching truth/ 

The more brutal land animals proceeded from men totally 
destitute of philosophy, who neither looked up to the heavens 
nor cared for celestial objects : from men making no use what- 
ever of the rotations of their encephalic soul, but following 
exclusively the guidance of the lower soul in the trunk. 
Through such tastes and occupations, both their heads and 
their anterior limbs became dragged down to the earth by the 
force of affinity. Moreover, when the rotations of the ence- 
phalic soul, from want of exercise, became slackened and fell 
into desuetude, the round form of the cranium was lost, and 
converted into an oblong or some other form. These men 
thus degenerated into quadrupeds and multipeds : the Gods 
furnishing a greater number of feet in proportion to the 
stupidity of each, in order that its approximations to earth 
might be multiplied. To some of the more stupid, however, 
the Gods gave no feet nor limbs at all ; constraining them to 
drag the whole length of their bodies along the ground, and 
to become Reptiles/ 

Out of the most stupid and senseless of mankind, by still 
greater degeneracy, the Gods formed Fishes or Aquatic 
Animals: — the fourth and lowest genus, after Men, Birds, 
Land-Animals. This race of beings, from their extreme 
want of mind, were not considered worthy to live on earth, or 
to respire thin and pure air. They were condemned to respire 
nothing but deep and turbid water, many of them, as oysters, 
and other descriptions of shellfish, being fixed down at the 
lowest depth or bottom/ 

It is by such transitions (concludes the Platonic Timanis) 
that the different races of animals passed originally, and 
still continue to pass, into each other. The interchange 

y Plato, Timasus, p. 91 E. * Plato, Tiimeufj, pp. 9102. 

a Plato, Timaeus, p. 92 B. 
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is determined by the acquisition or loss of reason or 
irrationality. 5 

The vast range of topics, included in this curious exposi- 
tion, is truly remarkable : Kosmogony or Theogony, Large range 
First Philosophy, Physics, (resting upon Geometry ^odi£d in 
and Arithmetic), Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, theTimaiU8 - 
Pathology, Therapeutics, mental as well as physical. Of all 
these, I have not been able to furnish more than scanty illus- 
trations : but the whole are well worthy of study, as the con- 
jectures of a great and ingenious mind in the existing state of 
knowledge and belief among the Greeks : and all the more 
worthy, because they form in many respects a striking con- 
trast with the points of view prevalent in more recent times. 

The position and functions of the Demiurgus, in the 
Timaius, form a peculiar phase in Grecian philo- The I)emi _ 
sophy, and even in the doctrine of Plato himself: for 
the theology and kosmology of the Timoeus differ tow^T 
considerably from what we read in the Phscdrus, X^pinio- 
Politikus, Kepublic, Leges, Ac. The Demiurgus is u^me° f 
presented in Timceus as a personal agent, pre-kos- ccntury * 
rnicai and extra-kosmical : but he appears only as initiating ; 
he begets or fabricates, once for all, a most beautiful Kosmos 
(employing all the available material, so that nothing more 
could afterwards be added). The Kosmos having body and 
soul, is itself a God, but with many separate Gods resident 
within it, or attached to it. The Demiurgus then retires, 
leaving it to be peopled and administered by the Gods thus 
generated, or by its own soul. His acting and speaking is 
recounted in the maimer of the ancient mythes : and many 
critics, ancient as well as modern, have supposed that he is 
intended by Plato only as a mythical personification of the 
Idea Boni : the construction described being only an ideal 
process, like the generation of a geometrical figure. 0 What- 

b Plato, Timsous, p. 92 B. *al nark Zeller, Platonische Studien, pp. 20 7- 
ravra 5 ^ ndvra r 6 rt teal v vp 81 a- 213; also liis Geschichte der Grie- 
Utl&tr at r& (wa tls & A A 17 A a, chisch-Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 50S seq. 
pov ku) bpolas airafioKr) Kcd KT^ffu ed. 2nd ; and Susemihl, Genetischo 
fxrra$a\\ 6 n*va. Entwicklung dor Platon. Philosophic, 

c Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Timaoum, vol. ii. pp. 322-340. Ueberweg, Ueber 
p. 47. die Platon. Welt-seele, p. 69, Brandis ; 
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ever may have been Plato’s own intention, in this last sense 
his hypothesis was interpreted by his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenokrates, as well as by Eudemus. d Ari- 
stotle in his comments upon Plato takes little notice of the 
Demiurgus: the hypothesis (of a distinct personal constructive 
agent) did not fit into his prindpia of the Kosmos, and he pro- 
bably ranked it among those mythical modes of philosophising 
which he expressly pronounces to be unworthy of serious 
criticism.® Various succeeding philosophers also, especially 
the Stoics, while they insisted much upon Providence, con- 
ceived this as residing in the Kosmos itself, and in the divine 
intra-kosmical agencies. 

But though the idea of a pre-kosmic Demiurgus found little 
favour among the Grecian schools of philosophy, before the 

Gesch. der Griech. Philos, ii. cx. pp. j and philosophy is remarkable, Meta- 
357-3G5. { phys. B. 1000, a. 9-20. O i pi v olv x*pl 

A good note of Ast (Platon’s Leben J 'HtrioSoy, Ka\ xdvrts 3<roi OeoAdyot, 
und 8chriften,p.3b3seq.)i 11 ust rates the j f. i6vov 4<pp6vri<rav rov xiBavov rov xpbs 
analogy between the Platonic Timseus j aurovs, ypwv be u>\iyu>pr}(rav—'A\\k 
and the old Greek cosmogonic poems. | epl pev r&v puBiklcs crotpt^opewv ovk 
d Respecting Speusippus and Xeno- j Q l0V ^ fT a oxovb^s <r*oW- x apk be 
krates, see Aristotel. tie Ocelo, i. 10, •, t u>v Ji* axobet^cws \eyovrutv ba xw~ 
pp. 279-280, with Scholia, 487, b. 37, j SaveorBai biepatrwvras, &c. About those 
488, b. 15-4891 a * IO > Brandis. Re- j whom Aristotle calls oi pepiypevoi 
specting Eudemus, Krantor, Eudorus, ( par tl v mythe, partly philosophy) see 
and the majority of the Platonic fol- j Metaphys. N, 1091, b. 8. 
lowers, see Plutarch, De Anim® Pro- Compare, on Aristotle’s non-reoog- 
creatione in Tim®o, 1012 D, 1013 A, nition of the Platonic Demiurgus, a 
1015 D, 1017 B, 1028 B. | remarkable note of Prantl, ad Aristot. 

Plutarch reasons against them ; but j physica, viii. p. 524, also p. 478, in 

he recognises their interpretation as * his edition of that treatise, Leipsic, 
the predominant one. * Weisse speaks to the same 

See also the view ascribed to Speu- effect in his translation of the Physica 
sippus and the Pythagoreans bv An- 0 f Aristotle, pp. 350-350, Leips. 1829. 
stotle (Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 1, b. 30). Lich ten stout, in his ingenious work, 

e Proklus ad Platon. Tim. iL pp. (Ueber Platon’s Lehren auf dem 
138 E, 328, ed. Schn. ^ ybp pbvos ) Gebiete der Natur-Forschung und 
Tij fab rob rpovo - der Heilkunde, Leipsic, 182b), ranks 
ovvros curia tear* xrf (raT °i b e<8- several of the characteristic tenets of 

. . . the Timmus as only mythical : the 
and another reference to Theo- pre existent Chaos, the divinity of 
phrastus, in Pro. p. 41 7, p. 1 77, also pp. the entire Kosmos, even the mctem- 
118 E, 279, Schn. y ApuTTor«Ar}s psychosis, though it is affirmed most 

olv tV iv T(p triniovpyf ri^iv ovk < directly, —see pp. 24, 46, 48, 86, &c. 

— 6 bl TlAdrofv *Op<t>u ovvexbpevot Iv How much of all this Plato intended 

*p&rov eha l as purely mythical, appears to me 

«rol rb xpb rSov pepu>v 8x ov. For impossible to determine. I agree with 
farther coincidences between the Pla- the opinion of Ueberweg, that Plato 
tonic Timaeus and Orpheus (8 Be 6 \o- did not draw any clear line in his own 
yos) see Proklus ad Tim®, pp. 233- mind between the mythical and the 
235, Schn. The passage of Aristotle real.— Ueber diePlatonisch.Weltseele, 
respecting those who blended mythe pp. 70-71. 
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Christian era — it was greatly welcomed among the Helle- 
nising Jews at Alexandria, from Aristobulus (about Adopted and 
B. C. 150) down to Philo. It formed the suitable theAiSxln 1 ? 
point of conjunction, between Hellenic and Judaic a* a parallel 

• v the Mosaic 

speculation. The marked distinction drawn by Plato Geneais. 
between the Demiurgus, and the constructed or generated 
Kosmos, with its in-dwelling Gods — provided a suitable place 
for the Supreme God of the Jews, degrading the Pagan Gods 
in comparison. The Timaeus was compared with the book of 
Genesis, from which it was even affirmed that Plato had copied. 
He received the denomination of the atticising Moses : Moses 
writing in Attic Greek/ It was thus that the Platonic Timaeus 
became the medium of transition, from the Polytheistic 
theology which served as philosophy among the early ages of 
Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism to which philosophy 
became subordinated after the Christian era. 

Of the vast outline sketched in the Timaeus, no part illus- 
trates better the point of view of the author, than Pbysioiogyof 
what is said about human anatomy and physiology. Tira*u»- 

ri „ , , i • -Till subordinate 

The human body is conceived altogether as subser- toPiau>K 

* ^ viewB of 

vient to an ethical and msthetical teleology: it is oai teleology, 
(like the Praxitelean statue of Eross) a work adapted each soui at 
to an archetypal model in 1 lato s own heart — his and mental, 
emotions, preferences, antipathies/ The leading idea in 


* The learned work of Gfrdrer — 
Philo und die Jiidisch- Alexandria 
Theosophie — illustrates well this coa- 
lescence of Platonism with the Penta- 
teuch in the minds of the Hellenising 
Jews at Alexandria. “ Aristobulus 
maintained, 150 years earlier than 
Philo, that not only the oldest Grecian 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, &c., 
but also the most celebrated thinkers, 
especially Plato, had acquired all their 
wisdom from a very old translation of 
the Pentateuch ” (Gfrorer, i. p. 308, 
also ii. in-118). The first form of 
Grecian philosophy which found favour 
among tue Alexandrine Jews was the 
Platonic: — “since a Jew could not 
fail to be pleased — besides the magni- 
ficent style and high moral tone — with 
a certain likeness between the Oriental 
Kosmogonies and the Timseus, the 
favourite treatise of all Theosophists,” 
see p. 72. Compare the same work, 


pp. 78 -So- 1 6 7- 1 84-3 1 4. 

Philo calls Sokrates cu 
ra irportkiia rrjs ao<p(as 
he refers to the terminology of the Pla- 
tonic Timaeus (Gfrdrer, 308-327-328). 

Eusebius (Preep. Ev. ix. 0, xi. 10% 
citing Aristobulus and Numenius, 
says T( ykp (an riAdraji', % 
amtclfav; Compare also the same 
work, xi. 1O-25-29, and xiii. 18, where 
the harmony between Plato and Moses, 
and the preference of the author for 
Plato over other Greek philosophers, 
are earnestly declared. 

See also Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
de TEcole d’Alexandrie, vol. i. pp. 1 10- 
ib3-3i9-335- 

8 npatirfarjs (ttcu 
"Eparro 
iU( rji (Akwk 

Sivs — (Anthologia). 

h Plato says (Tim. p. 53 E) that in 
investigating the fundamental oon- 
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his mind is, What purposes would be most suitable to the 
presumed character of the Demiurgus, and to those gene- 
rated Gods who are assumed to act as his ministers ? 
The purposes which Plato ascribes, both to the one and 
to the others, emanate from his own feelings : they are 
such as he would himself have aimed at accomplishing, if 
he had possessed demiurgic power : just as the Republic de- 
scribes the principles on which he would have constituted a 
Commonwealth, had he been lawgiver or Oekist. His in- 
ventive fancy depicts the interior structure, both of the great 
Kosmos and of its little human miniature, in a way corre- 
sponding to these sublime purposes. The three souls, each 
with its appropriate place and functions, form the cardinal 
principle of the organism:* the unity of which is maintained 
by the spinal marrow in continuity with the brain ; all the 
three souls having their roots in different parts of this con- 
tinuous line. Neither of these three souls is immaterial, in 
the sense which that word now bears: even the encephalic 
rational soul — the most exalted in function, and commander 
of the other two — has its own extension and rotatory motion: 
as the kosmical soul has also, though yet more exalted in its 

figuration of the elements you must a-propos des valvules sigmoides: il est 
search for the most beautiful: these instruit de lour usage, rjui est <lo fer- 
will of course be the true ones. Again, mer le coour <lu cote do l’artfero : et des- 
p. 72 E, Ik 8)1 \oyi<Tfiov rolovSe (uvi- lors,son admiration ne so mc'prend pas, 
araxrQou /xoAurr* avr<p ‘ko.vtwv 7 rpe- quand il fait remarquer avec quelle 
xoi. Galen applies an analogous exactitude ilsaccomplissentleur office, 
principle of reasoning to explain the Mais elle so mepreud quand, se tour- 
structure of apes, whom he pronounces nant vers les oreillettes, ello loue la 
to be a caricature of man. Man having main de l’artiste habile qui les a si 
a rational and intelligent soul, Nature bien arrangees pour soufHer 1‘air dans 
has properly attached to it an admir- j le ccuur. Ces deceptions de la teleo- 
able bodily organism : with equal pro- j logie sont perpctuelles dans l’histoiro 
priety she has assigned to the ape a de la science: h chaque instant, on 
ridiculous bodily organism, because he i s’est extasic? devant des structures quo 
has a ridiculous soul— tiv rj j l’imagination seule appropriait a eer- 
tyvasy yc\ol(f rriv 4 /v XV* / yeXolav \ taines fonctions. 1 Cet optiroisme* (dit 
ixpv v to&rjvai <rwfxaros KaracrKivi]v (De i Condorcet dans son Fragment sur 
TJsu Partium, i. c. 13, pp. 80-81, iii. J l’Atlantide) ‘quiconsisteatrouvertout 
16, p. 284, xiii. 2, p. 120, xv. 8, p. 252, h merveille dans la nature telle qu’on 
Kiihn). l’invente, a condition d’admirer egale- 

1 Respecting a view analogous to ment sa sagesse, si par malheur on 
that of Plato, M. Littr<5 observes, in avait decouvert qu’elleasuivi d’autres 
his Proleg. to the Hippokratic treatise corabinaisons : cet optimisrae de detail 
n tp\ Kaptirfs (CEuvres d'Hippocrate doit fctre banni de la philosophic, 
T. ix. p. 77) : — “ Deux fois l’anteur dont le but n’est pas d'odmirer, mais 
s’occupe des fins de la structure (du deconnaitre: qui, dans l’etude,cherche 
coour) et admire avec quelle habilete la vdrit< 5 , et non des motifs de recon- 
ciles sont atteintes. La premiere, e’est j naissance/ ” 
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endowments. All these souls have material properties, and 
are implicated essentially with other material agents : k all are 
at once material and mental. The encephalic or rational 
soul has its share in material properties, while the abdominal 
or appetitive soul also has its share in mental properties: 
even the liver has for its function to exhibit images im- 
pressed by the rational soul, and to serve as the theatre of 
prophetic representations . 1 

The Platonic doctrine, of three souls in one organism, de- 
rives a peculiar interest from the earnest way in Trfpiidty 

^ * Qf t,ji0 goul— 

which it is espoused afterwards by Galen. This last espoused 

J . _ afterwards 

author represents Plato as agreeing in main doc- by Gaien. 
trines with Hippokrates. He has composed nine distinct Dis- 
sertations or Books, for the purpose of upholding their joint 
doctrines. But the agreement which he shows between Hippo- 
krates and Plato is very vague, and his own agreement with 
Plato is rather ethical than physiological. What is the es- 
sence of the three souls, and whether they are immortal or 
not, Galen leaves undecided : ra but that there must be three 
distinct souls in each human body, and that the supposition of 
one soul only is an absurdity — he considers Plato to have posi- 
tively demonstrated. He rejects the doctrine of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Poseidonius, and others, who acknowledged only one 
soul, lodged in the heart, but with distinct co-existent powers . 11 

So far Galen concurs with Plato. But ho connects this tri- 
plicity of soul with a physiological theory of his own, Admiration 
which he professes to derive from, or at least to hold 1 r 

in common with, Hippokrates and Plato. Galen re- 
cognises three «|i>x«c —principia, beginnings, origi- “ndonfrom 
nating and governing organs — in the body: the 
brain, which is the origin of all the nerves, both of phj8iu,ogy - 

k Proklus could hardly mako out place of the liver. Plato does not 
that Plato recognised any if'uxV “A 1 *- connect the bile with the liver. In 
Q*ktov, ad Tim. ii. pp. 220, 94 A. Aristotle's mind the two are intimately 

1 Plat. Tim. p. 71 B-C. The criti- associated, 
cismof Aristotle (DePartibus Animal. tn Galen, De Foetuum Formatione, 

iv. 2, 07<>, b. 21) is directod against p. 701, Kiilin. r Upl Ova las rwv pvai- 
this doctrine, but without naming ko>v Suvd/utw, p. 703. n *pl rwv rijs 
1 lato. But when Aristotle says 0< ^ vxys *H 6a>v y p. 773. 

. . n Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. 

treats nvbs elrai ou iii* pp. 337-347, Kiihn, vi. pp. 515-51O, 

\tyovcriy , he substitutes the bile in i. p. 200, iv. p. 3O3, ix. p. 7 27. 
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sensation and motion : the heart, the origin of the arteries : 
the liver, the sanguifacient organ, and the origin of the veins 
which distribute nourishment to all parts of the body. These 
three are respectively the organs of the rational, the energetic, 
and the appetitive soul . 0 

The Galenian theory here propounded (which held its 
place in physiology until Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood in the seventeenth century), though 
proved by fuller investigation to be altogether erroneous as 
to the liver — and partially erroneous as to the heart — is never- 
theless made by its author to rest upon plausible reasons, as 
well as upon many anatomical facts, and results of experi- 
ments on the animal body, by tying or cutting nerves and 
arteries.** Its resemblance with the Platonic theory is alto- 
gether superficial : while the Galenian reasoning, so far from 
resembling the Platonic, stands in striking contrast with it. 

° Galen, Hip. et PI. D. viii. pp. 656- the body through the veins (pp. 576- 
657, Kuhn. u>v 1 * epaivero rj ~ 578). This is Galen’s own theory 

, \ ~ ‘ . | (DeUsu Partium, iv. p. 2(18, K.), but 

trd\tv tlircTO, teal rijs Koivrjs vpbs ra j it is not to Ikj found in Plato. Wh<>- 
€u>s apxV ^ vou rovro rb ; ever reads the Timaeus, pp. 77-78, will 
fivnva Svvap.iv 6 TWarwv j see that Plato’s theory of the conver- 
Compare siou of food into blood, and its trans- 
519-572, vii. 6o<>6oi. mission as blood through the veins, is 

The same triplicity of apxal in the altogether different. It is here that 
organism had been recognised by he propounds his singular hypothesis 
Erasistratus, later than Aristotle, ; — the interior network of air and fire, 
though long before Galen. Kol * Lpcurl - j and the oscillating ebb and flow of 
crparos Si ws apx&s teal aroixeia o\ov these intense agencies in the cavity of 
atifiarros inrortdtptvos r^v rpinKotciav ! the abdomen. The liver has nothing 
ayyfiooVy vevpa, <J>A.t'y3 ai, xal j to do with the process. 

(Galen, T. iv. p. 375, ed. So again Galen (p. 573) puts upon 
Basil). See Littre, Introduction aux the words of Plato about the heart — 
CEuvres d’Hippocrate, T. i. p. 203. rrjyby rov Trtpi<p*pop<vov o<poSpws « 7 - 
Plato does not say, as Galen declares yoaros— an interpretation conformable 
him to say, that the appetitive soul to the Galenian theory, but noway 
has its primary seat or bpxb in the consistent with the statements of 
liver. It has its seat between the the Timeeiis itself. And he treats 
diaphragm and the navel ; the liver is the comparison of the cranium and tho 
placed in this region as an outlying rotations of the brain within, to tho 
fort, occupied by the rational soul, rotations of the spherical Kosmos — 
and used for the purpose of eontrouling which comparison weighed greatly in 
the rebellious tendencies of the appe- Plato’s mind — as an illustrative simile 
titive soul. Chrysippus (ap. Galen, without any philosophical value (Ga- 
H. andP. iii. p. 288, K.) stated Plato’s hm, H. ot P. D. ii. 4, p. 230, Kuhn ; 
doctrine about th erpiptp^^ jfatxb more Plato, Tim. jm. 41 B, 90 A), 
simply and faithfully than Galen him- p Galen (Hip. PI. Dogm. ii. p, 
self. Compare his words ib. viii. p.651, 233, K.), Kahoi y* rjptis, Sir ep 4t ray- 
vip. 519 . Galen represents Plato as y(\\6p*da \6ytp, ravra 4vl reus r&v 
saying that nourishment is furnished foaroptus inSuKvvp*v y &c. P. 

by the stomach first to the liver, to be 220. X\60*v olv rovro 

there made into blood and sent round ' £aa o9<v, < 4 k r&v 
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Anxious as Galen is to extol Plato, his manner of expounding 
and defending the Platonic thesis is such as to mark the 
scientific progress realised during the five centuries inter- 
vening between the two. Plato himself, in the Timaeus, 
displays little interest or curiosity about the facts of physio- 
logy: the connecting principles, whereby he explains to 
himself the mechanism of the organs as known by ordinary 
experience, are altogether psychological, ethical, teleological. 
In the praise which Galen, with his very superior knowledge 
of the human organism, bestows upon the Timaeus, he uncon- 
sciously substitutes a new doctrine of his own, differing mate- 
^ rially from that of Plato. 

I have no space here to touch on the interesting com- 
parisons which might be made between the physio- Physiology 
logy and pathology of the Timaeus — and that which Sftuto 

. f 1 J 1 o 1 — compared 

w e read in other authors ot the same century — with that of 

. _ _ __ . . . , Aristotle and 

Aristotle and the llippokratic treatises. More than the Hippo- 

* a kratic tr^a- 

one allusion is made in the Timaeus to physicians: uses, 
and riato cites Hippokrates in other dialogues with respect. 4 
The study and practice of medicine was at that time greatly 
affected by the current speculations respecting Nature as a 
w hole : accomplished physicians combined both lines of study, 
implicating kosmical and biological theories : r and in the 
Platonic T imams, the former might properly be comprised in 
the latter, since the entire Kosmos is regarded as one ani- 
mated and rational being. Among the sixty treatises in the 
llippokratic collection, composed by different authors, there 
are material differences — sometimes even positive opposition 

<1 Plato, Phrodrus, p. 270 ; Prota- j idee & renseignement medical qui se 
goras, p. 311. donnait do son temps: cet enseigne- 

r 800 a remarkable passage, Ari- mont partait done du tout, de l’en- 
stotel.Do Semen, 43(1, a. 21 , tup larpwv soluble. Nous en avons la preuve dans 
ot <pi\o(ro<pu)TtpQ)s t M €T<< ^* /T * S » 1 k hvre memo du Pronostic, qui nous 
&c. : also Do liespirationo, ad linem, montre d’une maniere frappante 00m- 
480, b. 21, and Utpl naff vmov j ment la composition des ecrits par- 
fxavTiKrjsy i. p. 403, a. 5. T(t>v iaTpojv ticuliers se sutxirdonne h la conception 
ol xa pitvTcs. Compare Hippokrat. De | generate de la science. Ce livre, tel 
Acre, Locis, &c., 0. 2. I qu’IIippocrate l’ft compost, ne pouvait 

M. Littre observes : — ] se faire qu’h une epoque oh la rae- 

“ La science antique, et par con bo- deoiue conservait encore l’emprelnte 
quont la m&lecino qui en formait une des doctrines encyclop^diques qui 
branche, est essentiellement synthc- avaient constitue le fond de tout 
tique. Platon, dans le Oharmide, dit renseignement oriental.” (Littrtf, 
qu’on ne peut gue'rir la partie sans le CKuvres IVHippocrate, T. ii. p. <)b. 
tout. Le philosophe avait pris cetto Argument prefixed to the Prognostic.) 
VOL. III. 
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— both of doctrine and spirit. Some of them are the work 
of practitioners, familiar with the details of sickness and 
bodily injuries, as well as with the various modes of treatment: 
others again proceed from pure theorists, following out some 
speculative dogmas more or less plausible, but usually vague 
and indeterminate. It is to one of this last class of treatises 
that Galen chiefly refers, when he dwells upon the agreement 
between Plato and Hippokrates . 8 This is the point which the 
Platonic Timaeus has in common with both Hippokrates and 
Aristotle. But on the other hand, Timauis appears entirely 
wanting in that element of observation, and special care about 
matters of fact, which these two last-mentioned authors very 
frequently display, even while confusing themselves by much 
vagueness of dogmatising theory. The Timauis evinces no 
special study of matters of fact : it contains ingenious and 
fanciful combinations, dictated chiefly from the ethical and 
theological point of view, but brought to bear upon such 
limited amount of knowledge as an accomplished man of 

• Ho alludes especially to the Hip- The Platonic Turnons would have 
pokratic treatise n*p\ *vaios ay0panrov, been considered by Hippokrates as 
see De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. viii. pp. the work of a (rotpurr^s. It was com- 
674-710, ed Kiilm. posed not for professional readers alone, 

In the valuable Hipj>okraticcorapo- but for the public — iwlfncurdai 4s 8 c roc 
eition — nfprApxalrjs'lrjTpiKris — (vol. i. eixbs liuimjy — (Hippokrat. Ila- 

pp. 570630, ed. Littre) the author dis- 0 u>y, vol. vi. p. 20S, Littre). 
tinguished lijrpo], properly so-called, The Hipj>okratic treatises afford 
from <ro<pi(T 7 al, who merely laid down evidence of an established art, with 
general principles about medicine, traditions of tolerably loug standing, 
He enters a protest against the em- a considerable medical literature, and 
ployment, in reference to medicine, of even much oral debate on medical 
those large and indefinite assumptions subjects — irayrlov 4ucpoar4wy (Hipp. 
which characterised the works of n (pi Nou<t»i/, vol. vi. pp. 140- 142- 
Sophists or physical philosophers such 150, Littre). hv iccpl llanos 404 Ati 
as Empedokles (pp. 570620, Littre). 4pu>rq.y r« opSws teal 4pwrwyn droKpi- 
u Such compositions,' ” he says, “belong 1 y«(r0at 7 koI hyn\4yuv 6p0ws, 4v0v- 
less to the medical art than to the art pU<T0au xpb rd8* — Tatha 4y0vprj04yra 
of literary composition”— 4yd 5 * rov- SicupvAdcrativ 4y raiai Adyoiany 
piy 8 <ra nv\ (XpyfTcu (Ttxpurrij $ ; 8, n hu 84 ns roOrwy ap aprdyp, fj 
iTjrptpy f) ytypaxrcu irtpl <pucrios , $}<j<tov , Aryoty $ ipunwv fj dxoKpiydptyos , — 
voplfa rij larpuci) r4xvy ^poffrjKtty % \ rainy (pvAdvaotna xph 4xtrl0ta0ou 4v 
rfi ypatpiKi) (p. 620). Such men can- | rfj bynAoylr). 

not (he says) deal with a case of actual , ‘The method, which Sokrats and 
sickness: they ought to speak intelli- : Plato applied to ethical topics, was 
gible language — yyuxrrd Atyuy roi<n ■ thus applied by others to medicine 
drjpdryari (p. S72). Again, in the and medical dogmas. How the dogmas 
Treatise De Aere, Locis, et Aqnis, of the Platonic Timams would have 
Hippokrates defends himself against fared, if scrutinised with oral interro- 
the charge of entering upon topics gations in this spirit, by men even far 
which are p*r*u>p 6 Aoya (vol. ii. p. 14, inferior to Hokrates himself in acute 
Littr£). ness— I will not say. 
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Plato’s day could hardly fail to acquire without special study. 
In the extreme importance which it assigns to diet, regimen, 
and bodily discipline, it agrees generally with Hippokrates : 
but for the most part, the points of contrast are more notable 
than those of agreement 

From the glowing terms in which Plato describes the 
architectonic skill and foresight of those Gods who ^ 
put together the three souls and the body of man, SSSonof 1 ’ 
we should anticipate that the fabric would be per- 
feet, and efficacious for all intended purposes, in mo^l^h© 
spite of interruptions or accidents. But Plato, when suitfwWcT 
# he passes from purposes to results, is constrained to he descnbea - 
draw a far darker picture. He tells us that the mechanism 
of the human body will work well, only so long as the juncture 
of the constituent triangles is fresh and tight: after that 
period of freshness has passed, it begins to fail. 1 But besides 
this, there exist a formidable catalogues of diseases, attacking 
both body and mind : the cause of which (Plato says) “ is 
plain to every one : ” they proceed from excess, or deficiency, 
or displacement, of some one among the four constituent ele- 
ments of the human body. u If we enquire why the wise Con- 
structors put together their materials in so faulty a manner, 
the only reply to be made is, that the counteracting hand of 
Necessity was too strong for them. In the Hesiodic and 
other legends respecting anthropogony we find at least a 
happy commencement, and the deterioration gradually super- 
vening after it. But Plato opens the scene at once with all 
the suffering reality of the iron age — 


N ovcroi h % avOpwiroioiv i<fi* y 


When Plato tells us that most part of the tenants of earth, 
air, and water — all women, birds, quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes — are the deteriorated representatives 
of primitive men, constructed at the beginning with 

Plat. Tim. pp. 81-89 B. | public, ii. p. 379 C, about the prodi- 

Flat. Tim. p. 82. )\ou xov xcd gious preponderance of tccucct over 
Trav rl. n the life of man. 

Compare what Plato says in Re- 

11 2 
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the most provident skill, but debased by degeneracy in 
various directions — this doctrine (something analogous to the 
theory of Darwin with its steps inverted) indicates that the 
original scheme of the Demiurgus, though magnificent in 
its ememhle with reference to the entire Kosmos, was certain 
from the beginning to fail in its details. For we are told that 
the introduction of birds, quadrupeds, Ac., as among the con- 
stituents of the Auto-zoon, was an essential part of the original 
scheme.* The constructing Gods, while forming men upon 
a pure non-sexual type (such as that invoked by the austere 
Hippolytus) exempt from the temptations of the most violent 
appetite/ foresaw that such an angelic type could not main- f 
tain itself : — that they would be obliged to reconstruct the 
whole human organism upon the bi-sexual principle, intro- 
ducing the comparatively lower type of woman : — and that 
they must make preparation for the still more degenerate* 
varieties of birds and quadrupeds, into which the corrupt and 
stupid portion of mankind would sink. 2 Plato docs indeed 
tell us, that the primitive non-sexual type had the option of 
maintaining itself ; and that it perished by its own fault 
alone. a But since we find that not one representative of it 
has been able to hold his ground : — and since we also read in 
Plato, that no man is willingly corrupt, but that corruption 
and stupidity of mind are like fevers and other diseases, under 
which a man suffers against his own consent 1 ': — we see that 
the option was surrounded with insurmountable difficulties: 
and that the steady and continued degradation, under which 
the human race has sunk from its original perfection into the 
lower endowments of the animal world, can be ascribed only 
to the impracticability of the original scheme : that is, in 
other words, to the obstacles interposed by implacable Neces- 
sity, frustrating the benevolent purposes of the Constructors. 

However, all these details, attesting tho low and poor 
actual condition of the tenants of earth, water, and air — and 


x Plat. Tim. p. 41 B-C. 
y Eurip. Hippol. 615 ; Medea, 573; 
Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 888. 

ireudas rtKVovcrdaiy Qt)\v 8 * ovk that 
yivos 

hv oOk fy 


* Plat. Tim. p. 76 D. ws ydp } votc 

y vvaiiccs teal r&Wa (hjpia 
, ijiriffravro 01 ^vvicr^dv 
, &c. Compare pp. 90 E, 91. 

• Plat. Tim. p. 42. 

b Plat. Tim. pp. 86-87. 
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forming so marked a contrast to the magnificent description 
of the Kosmos as a whole, with the splendid type of clogeofthe 
men who were established at first alone in its cen- SXmms 
tral region — all these are hurried oyer by Plato, as S^JhSSSfui 
unwelcome accompaniments which he cannot put ^elStothe 
out of sight. They have their analogies even in the of^he^rlmi- 
kosmical agencies : there are destructive kosmical tive type6 ‘ 
forces, earthquakes, deluges, conflagrations, &c., noticed as 
occurring periodically, and as causing the almost total extinc- 
tion of different communities . 0 Though they must not be alto- 
gether omitted, he will nevertheless touch them as briefly as 
> possible . 41 He turns aside from this, the shameful side of the 
Kosmos, to the sublime conception of it with which he had 
begun, and which he now builds up again in the following 
poetical doxology — the concluding words of the Timacus : — 
“Let us now declare that the discourse respecting the 
Universe is brought to its close. This Kosmos, having 
received its complement of animals, mortal and immortal, 
has become greatest, best, most beautiful and most per- 
fect: a visible animal comprehending all things visible — 
a perceivable God the image of the cogitable God : this 
Uranus, one and only begotten/' e 


c Plato, Timaeus, pp. 22, 23. Legg. | 
iii. 677. Politikus, pp. 272, 273. 

Plat. Tim. p. 90 E. to yhp &\\ a 
yiyovtv a<5, bib. &pax*ow iiri- 
fii] rts avayK-t) fn)Kv- 
v€iv o0tw ybp i/xfx€rp6rfp6s t is h.v 
av rep 5 irfpl t ovs tovt(j»v A 6yos 
tlvai. 

0 Plat. Tim. p. 92 C. Kal koI 
t«A os 7r fpl tov ‘rratrrbs vvv IjSri rbv 

A 6yov <pcofjL€v QvyTa yap Kal , 

aOavara (wa Aa/Sw^ Kal £u^7rAi7pa>0fly | 
ode 6 k6(T/aoSj ovto) £u>ov bparbv ra 
bpara tf tpUx ov y zonin' tqO votjtou fobs 
ral bpicrros Kti A- 

s otipavos J 


Weh ! Weh 
Du hast sic zerstort, 

Die schone Welt, 

Mit muchtiger Faust ; 

Sie sturzt, sie zerfkllt ' 

Ein Halb-Gott hat sic zcrschlagen ' 

W r ir tragcn 

Die Trummern ins Nichts hiniiber, 

Und klagen 

Ueber die verlome Schone ! 

Muchtiger 
Der Erdensohne, 

Prachtjger 
Baue sie wieder, 

1 n deinem Busen baue sio auf ! 

(The response of the Geister-Chor, 
in Goethe's Faust, after the accumu- 
lated imprecations uttered by Faust in 
his despair.) 
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KRITIAS. 

The dialogue Kritias exists only as a fragment, breaking 
Kritias a off abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The 
ancient Platonists found it in the same condition, 
and it probably was never finished. We know however the 
general scheme and purpose for which it was destined. 

The procemium to the Timaeus introduces us to three 
persons*: — Kritias and Hermokrates, along with Sokrates. 
It is to them (as we now learn) that Sokrates had on the 
iwmiam preceding day recited the Republic: a fourth hearer 
Inten^iTe- having been present besides, whom Sokrates expects « 
»puSic. to see now, but does not see — and who is said to 
was third be absent from illness. In requital for the intel- 
¥an*iogy. lectual treat received from Sokrates, Timaeus de- 
livers the discourse which we have just passed in review : 
Kritias next enters upon his narrative or exposition, now lying 
before us as a fragment : and Hermokrates was intended to 
follow it up with a fourth discourse, upon some other topic not 
specified. It appears as if Plato, after having finished the 
Republic as a distinct dialogue, conceived subsequently the 
idea of making it the basis of a Tetralogy, to be composed as 
follows: i. Timteus: describing the construction of the divine 
Kosmos, soul and body — with its tenants divine and human; 
“the diapason ending full in man” — but having its harmony 
spoiled by the degeneration of man, and the partial substitu- 
tion of inferior animals. 2. Republic : Man in a constituted 

* Plato, Tim. p. 17 B-C. Jy, 5w>, We see here that the habit of com- 
t pels* 6 tit ti rtraoros r}fx7v, Z> <pi\t meriting on the Platonic dialogues 
T ifxcuty iroD, rwv tiairvfx6vwv } began in the generation immediately 

Tavvv 8’ laTiaripw ; after Plato’s death, that is, the genera- 

These are the words with which the tion of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Platonic Sokrates opens this dialogue. Whom does Plato intend for tho 
Proklus, in his Commentary on the fourth person, unnamed and absent ? 
Timams (i. pp. £-1014, ed. Schneider), Upon this point the Platonic critics 
notices a multiplicity of insignificant indulged in a variety of conjectures, 
questions raised by the ancient Pla- i suggesting several different jKjrsons as 
tonic critics upon this exordium. The intended. Proklus (p. 14, 8ckn.) ro- 
earliest whom he notices is Praxi- j marks upon these critics justly — its 
phanes, the frieud of Theophrastus, oCrt &£ia Cv r ovvras, o&t* 

who blamed Plato for the absurdity of iurQaAis n Atyovras. But the corn- 
making Sokrates count aloud one, two, ments which he proceeds to cite from 
three, &c. Porphyry replied to him his master Syrianus are not at all more 
at length. instructive (pp. 15-16, Sch.). 
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society, administered by a few skilful professional Rulers, sub- 
ject to perfect ethical training, and fortified by the most 
tutelary habits. 3. Kritias: this perfect society, exhibited in 
energetic action, and under pressure of terrible enemies. 
4. HermoJcrates — subject unknown : perhaps the same society, 
exhibited under circumstances calculated to try their justice 
and temperance, rather than their courage. Of this intended 
tetralogy the first two members alone exist : the third was 
left unfinished : and the fourth was never commenced. But 
the Republic appears to me to have been originally a distinct 
composition. An afterthought of Plato induced him to rank 
it as second piece in a projected tetralogy. b 

The subject embraced by the Kritias is traced back to an 
unfinished epic poem of Solon, intended by that subject of 
poet and lawgiver to celebrate a memorable exploit the Kntia8 ' 
of Athenian antiquity, which he had heard from the 
priests of the Goddess Neith or Athene at Sais in toniVW 
Egypt. These priests (Plato tells us) treated the fitS 
Greeks as children, compared with the venerable Athenians, 
antiquity of their own ancestors : they despised the short back- 
ward reckoning of the heroic genealogies at Athens or Argos. 
There were in the temple of Athene at Sais records of past 
time for 9000 years back : and among these records was one, 
of that date, commemorating a glorious exploit, of the Athe- 
nians as they then had been, unknown to Solon or any of his 
countrymen/ The Athens of 9000 years anterior to Solon, 

b Sochcr (l T et>er Platon’s Schriften, with whom he had conversed in Egypt, 
pp. 370-371) declares the fragment of and to their abundance of historical 
the Kritias now existing to be spurious anecdote (Plutarch, Solon, c. 2O-31). 
and altogether unworthy of Plato. It is not improbable that Solon did 
His opinion appears tome unfounded, leave an unfinished Egyptian poem, 
and has not obtained assent ; but his c Plato, Timtcus, pp. 22-23. The 
arguments are as good a a those upon great knowledge of past history (real 
which other critics reject so many or supposed)possessed bythe Egyptian 
other dialogues. He thinks the Kritias j priests, and the length of their back 
an inferior production : therefore it j chronology, alleged by themselves to 
cannot have been comj>osed by Plato. | depend upon records preserved from a 
Socher also thinks that the whole 1 period of 1 7,000 years, are well known 
allusion, made by Plato in this dialogue j from the interesting narrative of 
to 8olon, is a fiction by Plato himself. | Herodotus (ii. 37-43-77-145)—. 

That the intended epic about Atlantis (the priests of Egypt.) 

would have been Plato’s own fiction, I wdvrwv p.d\icrra, \oyi 

do not doubt, but it appears to me that Tali' iyh 4 s Sidirtipay 

Holon’s poems (as they then oxieted, fxrjy — *ol ravra arpeneus <paa\v eir l- 
though fragmentary) must have con- (rra<r0cu t altl t* \oyi(6jj.tyoi, ical aiel 
tained allusions to Egyptian priests Herodotus 
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had been great, powerful, courageous, admirably governed, 
and distinguished for every kind of virtue. d Athene, the pre- 
siding Goddess both of Athens and of Sais, had bestowed upon 
the Athenians a salubrious climate, fertile soil, a healthy 
breed of citizens, and highly endowed intelligence. Under 
her auspices, they were excellent alike in war and in philo- 
sophy.® The separation of professions was fully realised 
among them, according to the principle laid down in the 
Republic as the only foundation for a good commonwealth. 
The military class, composed of both sexes, was quartered in 
barrack on the akropolis; which was at that time more spacious 
than it had since become — and which possessed then, in 
common with the whole surface of Attica, a rich soil covering 
that rocky bottom to which it had been reduced in the Flatonic 
age, through successive deluges. 1 These soldiers, male and 
female, were maintained by contributions from the remaining 
community: they lived in perpetual drill, having neither 
separate property, nor separate families, nor gold nor silver : 
lastly, their procreation was strictly regulated, and their 
numbers kept from either increase or diminution.# The hus- 
bandmen and the artizans were alike excellent in their re- 
spective professions, to which they were exclusively confined: 1 ' 
Hephaestus being the partner of Athene in joint tutelary pre- 
sidency, and joint occupation of the central temple on the 
akropolis. Thus admirably administered, the Athenians were 
not only powerful at home, but also chiefs or leaders of all 


(ii. 143) tells us that the Egyptian 
priests at Thebes held the same lan- 
guage to the historian Hekatteus, as 
Plato here says that they held to Solon, 
when he talked about Grecian anti- 
quity in the persons of Phoroneus and 
Kiobe. Hekatseus laid before them 
his own genealogy — a dignified list of 
sixteen ancestors, beginning from a 
God— upon which they out-bid him 
with a counter-genealogy ( < a.vTeyevea- 
\ 6 yv\<rav} of 345 chief priests, who had 
su ceeded each other from father to 
son. Plato appears to have contracted 
great reverence for this long duration 
of unchanged regulations in Egypt, 
and for the fixed, consecrated, customs, 
with minute subdivision of professional 
castes and employments : the hymns, 


psalmody, and music, having con- 
tinued without alteration for 10,000 
years ( literally 10,000 — oi>x or os 

el-new /ui ipiocrrbt/y &AA’ Hvrus, Plat. 
Legg. ii. p. 656 E). 
d Plato, Timmus, p. 23 C-D. 
e Plato, Tim. p. 24 C. &re oZv <pi\o- 
-n 6 \efios nr e teal <t>i\ 6 <ro<pos 7 ] debs ovaa , 
&C., p. 23 C. 

f Plato, Kritias, pp. 1 10 C, 1 12 B-D. 
8 Plato, Krit. p. 112 D. 7 rKrjdos be 
bicKpvXdrroyres 3 , rt fxdXurra ravrby 
j iavT S»v elvat -npbs rbv &e\ xp^ov av- 
bpcov Kcd yvvaiKwv, &c. 

k Plato, Krit. p. 1 1 1 E. vn b yewpywv 
i fiev ak-qdivwv teal n par tSvtcov a inb 
I rot/ro, yrfv bb apitrrrjy zeal Cbcop a (pOovw- 
j rarov lx^ vrcov t &c. p. no C. 
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the cities comprised under the Hellenic name : chiefs by the 
voluntary choice and consent of the subordinates. But the 
old Attic race by whom these achievements had been per- 
formed, belonged to a former geological period : they had 
perished, nearly all, by violent catastrophe — leaving the 
actual Athenians as imperfect representatives. 

Such was the enviable condition of Athens and Attica, 
at a period 9400 years before the Christian era. PIatopro . 
The Platonic Kritias takes pains to assure us that 
the statement was true, both as to facts and as to J^ iB 
dates : that he had heard it himself when a boy of 
ten years old, from his grandfather Kritias, then E^ptian b ‘ 
ninety years old, whose father Dropides had been pne8t8 * 
the intimate friend of Solon : and that Solon had heard it 


from the priests at Sais, who offered to show him the con- 
temporary record of all its details in their temple archives.* 
Kritias now proposes to repeat this narrative to Sokrates, as 
a fulfilment of the wish expressed by the latter to see the 
citizens of the Platonic Republic exhibited in full action and 
movement. For the Athenians of 9000 years before, having 
been organised on the principles of that Republic, may fairly 
be taken as representing its citizens. And it will be more 
satisfactory to Sokrates to hear a recital of real history than 
a series of imagined exploits. k 

Accordingly, Kritias proceeds to describe, in some detail, 
the formidable invaders against whom these old Descri ion 
Athenians had successfully contended : the in- 
habitants of the vast island Atlantis (larger than 
Libya and Asia united), which once occupied most king8 ‘ 
of the space now filled by the great ocean westward of Gades 
and the pillars of Herakles. This prodigious island was 
governed by ten kings of a common ancestry : descending re- 
spectively from ten sons (among whom Atlas was first-born 
and chief) of the God Poseidon by the indigenous Nymph 
Klcito. 1 We read an imposing description of its large popu- 
lation and abundant produce of every kind : grain for man, 


1 Plat. Tim. pp. 23 E, 24 A-D. rb 5 * 7 rcpl irdmuy tlarauOis 

Hard trxoA^v, ai/rd rb ypdfxfxara Aa£<Wes, 

k Plat. Tim. p. 26 D-E. 1 Pint. Kritias, pp. 113-114 
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pasture for animals, elephants being abundant among them : m 
timber and metals of all varieties : besides which the central 
city, with its works for defence, and its artificial canals, 
bridges, and harbour, is depicted as a wonder to behold.” 
The temple of Poseidon was magnificent and of vast dimen- 
sions, though in barbaric style . 0 The harbour, surrounded by 
a dense and industrious population, was full of trading vessels 
arriving with merchandise from all quarters^ 

The Atlantid kings, besides this great power and pros- 
Corruption perity at home, exercised dominion over all Libya as 

And wicked- x * 

Aulnud* 6 ^ ar 618 over all Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 

people. The corrupting influence of such vast power was at 
first counteracted by their divine descent and the attributes 
attached to it : but the divine attributes became more and 
more adulterated at each successive generation, so that the 
breed was no longer qualified to contend against corruption. 
The kings came to be intoxicated with wealth, full of exorbi- 
tant ambition and rapacity, reckless of temperance or justice. 
The measure of their iniquity at length became full ; and 
Zeus was constrained to take notice of it, for the purpose of 
inflicting the chastisement which the case required .* 1 He 
summoned a meeting of the Gods, at his own Panoptikon in 
the centre of the Kosmos, and there addressed them. 

At this critical moment the fragment called Kritias breaks 
Conjectures off. We do not know what was the plan which 

as to what . . 1 

the platonic Plato (m the true spirit of the ancient epic) was 

Kntias would v 1 1 ' 

havebeen— about to put into the mouth of Zeus, for the in- 
epicinproee. formation of the divine agora. We learn only that 
Plato intended to recount an invasion of Attica, by an army 
of Atlantids almost irresistible: and the glorious repulse 
thereof by Athens and her allies, with very inferior forces. 
The tale would have borne much resemblance to the Persian 
invasion of Greece, as recounted by Herodotus : but Plato, 
while employing the same religious agencies which that his- 
torian puts in the foreground, would probably have invested 
them with a more ethical character, and would have arranged 

Plat. Krit. p. 1 14 E. Plat. Krit. p. 1 16 D-E. 

Plat. Krit. p. 115 D* Plat. Krit. p. 117 E. 

* &c. Plat. Krit. p. 12 1. 
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the narrative so as to illustrate the triumph of philosophica 
Reason and disciplined Energy, over gigantic, impetuous, and 
reckless Strength. He would have described in detail the 
heroic valour and endurance of the trained Athenian Soldiers, 
women as well as men : and he would have embodied the 
superior Reason of the philosophical Chiefs not merely in 
prudent orders given to subordinates, but also in wise dis- 
courses r and deliberations such as we read in the Cyropaedia 
of Xenophon. We should have had an edifying epic in prose, 
if Plato had completed his project. Unfortunately we know 
only two small fractions of it : first the introductory prologue 
(which I have already noticed) — lastly, the concluding cata- 
strophe. The conclusion was, that both the victors and the 
vanquished disappeared altogether, and became extinct. Ter- 
rific earthquakes, and not less terrific deluges, shook and 
overspread the earth. The whole military caste of Attica 
were, in one day and night, swallowed up into the bowels of 
the earth (the same release as Zeus granted to the just Am- 
phiaraus ) 8 and no more heard of : while not only the popula- 
tion of Atlantis, but that entire island itself, was submerged 
beneath the Ocean. The subsidence of this vast island has 
rendered navigation impossible ; there is nothing in the 
Atlantic Ocean but shallow water and mud . 1 

The epic of Plato would thus have concluded with an 
appalling catastrophe of physical agencies or divine plato _ 
prodigies (such as that which we read at the close of s £^ pic 
the yEschylean Prometheus u ), under which both the 
contending parties perished. These gigantic out- history * 
bursts of kosmical forces, along with the other facts, Plato 
affirms to have been recorded in the archives of the Egyptian 
priests. lie wishes us to believe that the whole transaction 
is historical. As to particular narratives, the line between 
truth and fiction was obscurely drawn in his mind. 

r Plat.^ Tim. p. J(j C-E. Kara re ] yeyove r h Zku ireAcryoy, &c. 
ras tv rots fyyots 7rpd{us t«xl Kurd tcis j Respecting the shallow and muddy 
iv tois A<$*yois St*pMv*v<T<is. 1 water of the Atlantic and its un- 

* Apollodorus, iii. 0 , 0 ; Pausanias, navigable character, as believed in the 
ix. 8, 2. age of Plato, see a long note in my 

1 Plat. Tim. p. J25 C-D. ‘ History of Greece 9 (ch. xviii. vol. iii. 

P- 3^0. 

. , kcu vvKrbs u yEschyl. Prom. 1086. 

Ac. 6.iropov kcu 
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Another remark here deserving of notice is, That in this 
epic of the Kritias, Plato introduces the violent and de- 
structive kosmical agencies (earthquakes, deluges, and the 
like) as frequently occurring, and as one cause of the periodical 
destruction of many races or communities. It is in this way 
that the Egyptian priest is made to explain to Solon the 
reason why no long-continued past records were preserved in 
Attica, or anywhere else, except in Egypt. x This last-men- 
tioned country was exempt from such calamities : but in other 
countries the thread of tradition was frequently broken, be- 
cause the whole race (except a few) were periodically destroyed 
by deluges or conflagrations, leaving only a few survivors 
miserably poor, without arts or letters. The affirmation of 
these frequent destructions stands in marked contradiction 
with the chief thesis announced at the beginning of the 
Timseus — viz., the beauty and perfection of the Kosmos. 

x Plato, Tiin. pp. 22 C-B, 23 B-C. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LEGES AND EPINOMIS. 


The Dialogue, entitled Leges — De Legibus — The Laws — 
distributed into twelve books, besides its Appendix Leges, the 
the Epinomis, and longer than any other of the piKwks 
Platonic compositions — is presented to us as held in the dialogue. 
Krete during a walk from the town of Knossus to the temple 
of Zeus under Mount Ida — between three elderly persons : 
Megillus, a Spartan — Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus — and an 
Athenian who bears no name, but serves as the principal 
expositor and conductor. That this dialogue was composed 
by Plato after the Republic, we know from the express depo- 
sition of Aristotle : that it was the work of Plato’s old age — 
probably the last which he ever composed, and perhaps not 
completely finished at his death — is what we learn from the 
scanty amount of external evidence accessible to us. The 
internal evidence, as far as it goes, tends to bear out the same 
conclusion, and to show that it was written during the last 
seven years of his life, when he was more than seventy years 
of age. a 


• The allusions of Aristotle to Plato 
as tho author of the Laws, after the 
Republic, occur in Politica, ii. b. 1 264, 
b. 2(\ 12O7, b. 5, 1271, b. 1, 1274, b. 9. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (v.22) 
Aristotle had composed separate works 
T& 4 k N 6 fivv IWdrojyos y — Ta 4 k t rjs 
IToAirtfas /9. 

Plutarch (De Isid.et Osir.p. 370 E) 
ascribes the composition of tho Laws 
to Plato’s old age. In the Upo\(y6- 

fxtva ds r^v n\drwyos <pi\o(ro<play , it 

is said that the treatise was left un- 
finished at his death, and completed 
afterwards by his disciple the Opuntian 
Philippus — (Hermann’s Edition of 
Platers Works, vol. vi. p. 218). — Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37. 

Bee tho learned Prolegomena of 


Stallbaum, who collects all the infor- 
mation on this subject, and who gives 
his own judgment (p. lxxxi.) respect- 
ing tho tone of senility pervading the 
Leges, in terms which deserve the 
more attention as coming from so un- 
qualified an admirer of Plato : — “ To- 
tum Legum opus nescio quid senile 
refert,ut profecto etiam hanc ob causam 
a seno scriptum esse longe verisimil- 
limum videatur.” The allusion in the 
Laws (i. p. O38 A) to the conquest of 
the Epizcphyrian Lokrians by the 
Syracusans, which occurred in 35O b.c., 
is pointed out by Boeckh as showing 
that the composition was posterior to 
that date (Boeckh, ad Platon. Minoem, 
pp . 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
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All critics have remarked the many and important differ- 
ences between the Republic and the Laws. And it 
seems certain, that during the interval which sepa- 
rates the two, Plato’s point of view must have 
the Leges, undergone a considerable change. We know from 
himself that he intended the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timaeus and Kepublic : a portion of the Kritias still exists, as 
we have just seen — but it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
ground for believing that it was ever completed. We know 
farther from himself that he projected an ulterior dialogue or 
exposition, assigned to Hermokrates, as sequel to the Kritias : 
both being destined to exhibit in actual working and mani- 
festation, the political scheme, of which the Kepublic had 
described the constituent elements. b While the Kritias was 
prematurely arrested in its progress towards maturity, the 
Hermokrates probably was never born. Yet we know cer- 
tainly that both the one and the other were conceived by 
Plato, as parts of one comprehensive project, afterwards 
abandoned. Nay, the Kritias was so abruptly abandoned, 
that it terminates with an unfinished sentence : as I have 
stated in the last chapter. 

To what extent such change of project was brought about 
untoward external circumstances in Plato’s life, we cannot 
rtlncS of w ^h certainty determine. But we know that there 
rea % occurred circumstances, well calculated to 
fn^rd'to produce a material change in his intellectual cha- 
phtiosophy. rac q er an( ] p 0 j n t of view. His personal adventures 
and experience, after his sixty-first year, and after the death 
of the elder Dionysius (b.c. 367), were of an eventful and 
melancholy character. Among them w 7 ere included his two 
visits to the younger Dionysius at Syracuse; together with 

canvassing the opinions delivered by j transporting Bokrates to Krete, and 
the ’Afhivtuos $ 4 vos in the Laws, cites j from the dogmatising anti-dialectic 
them as the opinions of Bokrates j tone which pervades the lectures 

S Politic, ii. 1265, b. 1 1), who, however, ascribed to him. Some Platonic ex- 
oes not appear at all in the dialogue, positors regarded the Athenian 
Either this is a lapse of memory on Stranger in Leges as Plato himself 
the part of Aristotle ; or else (which I (Diogen. L. iii. C2 ; Bchol. ml Leg. ]). 
think very possible) the Laws were Diogenes himself calls him a irAchr^a 
originally composed with Bokrates as 

the expositor introduced, the change b Plato, TimsBus, pp. 2027. Plato 
of name being subsequently made Kritias, p. 108. 
from a feeling of impropriety in 
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the earnest sympathy and counsel which he bestowed on his 
friend Dion ; whose chequered career terminated, after an 
interval of brilliant promise, in disappointment, disgrace, and 
violent death. Plato not only suffered much distress, but 
incurred more or less of censure, from the share which he had 
taken, or was at least supposed to have taken, in the tragedy. 
His own letters remain to attest the fact. 0 Considering the 
numerous enemies which philosophy has had at all times, we 
may be sure that such enemies would be furnished with 
abundant materials for invidious remark — by the entire failure 
of Plato himself at Syracuse — as well as by the disgraceful 
proceedings first of Dion, next, of his assassin Kallippus: 
both of them pupils, and the former a favourite pupil, of Plato 
in the Academy. The prospect, which accident had opened, 
of exalting philosophy into active influence over mankind, 
had been closed in a way no less mournful than dishonourable. 
Plato must have felt this keenly enough, even apart from 
the taunts of opponents. We might naturally expect that 
his latest written compositions would be coloured by such a 
temper of mind : that he would contract, if not an aliena- 
tion from philosophy, at least a comparative mistrust of any 
practical good to come from it : and that if his senile fancy 
still continued to throw out any schemes of social construction, 
they would be made to rest upon other foundations, elimi- 
nating or reducing to a minimum that ascendancy of the philo- 


c See especially tho interesting and , Dionysius at Syracuse. See Epistol. 
valuable Epistola vii. of Plato; also j vii. pp. 327 O, 330 A-B, 334 C; 
the life of Dion by Plutarch. Epistol. ii. 31 1 B 

Tho reader will find a full account Such allusion is sufficiently probable, 
of Plato’s proceedings in Sicily, and of Yet we must remember that the Mag- 
the adventures of Dion, in chap. 84 of netio community, described by Plato 
my ‘ History of Greeco.’ in tho Treatise De Legibus, does not 

Tho passage of Plato in Leg. iv. derive its origin from any established 
709-710 (alluding to the concurrence despot or prince, but from a general 
and co-operation of a youthful despot, resolution supposed to have been taken 
sober-minded and moderate, but not by the K re tan cities, and from a 
exalted up to the level of philosophy, Decemviral executive Board of Knos- 
with a competent lawgiver for the sian citizens nominated by them, 
purpose of constructing a civic com- Kleinias, as a chief member of this 
munity, furnished with the best laws) Board, solicits the suggestion of laws 
iH supposed by K. F. Hermann (System from the Athenian elder (Legg. iii. 
dor Platon. Philos, p. 09) and by Zeller p. 702 C). This is more analogous to 
(Die Philosoph. der Griechen, vol. ii. Plato’s subsequent counsel, after his 
p. 310, ed. 2nd.) to allude to the hopes attempt to guide the younger Diony- 
which Plato cherished when he under- sius had failed. See Epistol. vii. p. 
took his first visit to the younger 337 O-E. 
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sophical mind, which he had once held to be omnipotent and 
indispensable. 

Comparing the Laws with the earlier compositions of Plato, 
General com- the difference between them will be found to corre- 
spond pretty nearly with the change thus indicated 
worttB 8earllor in his point of view. If we turn to the Republic, we 
find Flato dividing the intelligible world (to ror/ro v) into two 
sections : the higher, that of pure and absolute Ideas, with 
which philosophy and dialectics deal — the lower, that of Ideas 
not quite pure, but implicated more or less with sensible illus- 
tration, to which the mathematician applies himself: the 
chief use of the lower section is said to consist in its serving 
as preparation for a comprehension of the higher .* 1 Hut in 
the Law s, this higher or dialectical section — the last finish or 
crowning result of the teaching process, is left out; while even 
the lower or mathematical section is w rapped up with theology. 
Moreover, the teaching provided in the Laws, for the ruling 
Elders, is presented as something new, which Plato has much 
difficulty both in devising and in explaining : we must there- 
fore understand him to distinguish it pointedly from the 
teaching which he had before provided for the Elders in the 
Republic . 0 Again, literary occupation is now kept down 
rather than encouraged : Plato is more afraid lest his citizens 
should have too much of it than too little/ As for the 
Sokratic Elenchus, it is not merely not commended, but it is 
even proscribed and denounced by implication, since* free 
speech and criticism generally is barred out by the rigorous 
Platonic censorship. On the other hand, the ethical senti- 
ment in the Leges, with its terms designating the varieties of 
virtue, is much the same as in other Platonic compositions: 
the political and social doctrine also, though different in some 
material points, is yet very analogous on several others. But 

d See the passages, Plat. Legg. vii. that it is one of the strongest evidences 
pp. 81 1 B-819 A. Plato, Republic, vi. , of natural theology: in p. KiK G, 
pp. 5105 1 1. rh Zvo Tfj.ii par a or ftdrj arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
rov porfTov : vii. p. 534 E. &<nrcp j are advocated as studies, hecauHc, 

rots ' ‘ without having gone through them, a 

man win not become a God, a Daunon, 

e Plat. Legg. p. 966 I), xii. pp. or a Hero, competent to exercise 

968 C-E, 969 A. Compare vii. p. effective; care over mankind. This is 

818 E. In p. 966 D, the study of altogether different from the Republic*, 
astronomy is enforced on the ground 1 Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 81 1 B, 819 A. 
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these ethical and political doctrines appear in the Laws much 
more merged in dogmatic theology than in other dialogues. 
This theology is of Pythagorean character — implicated directly 
and intimately withastronomy — and indirectly with arithmetic 
and geometry also. We have here an astronomical religion, or 
a religious astronomy, by whichever of the two names it may 
be called. Right belief on astronomy is orthodoxy and virtue : 
erroneous belief on astronomy is heretical and criminal. 

In the Timaeus, Plato recommended the study of astro- 
nomy, in order that the rotations of man’s soul in his cra- 
nium, which were from the beginning disturbed and irregular, 
might become regularised, and assimilated by continued con- 
templation to the perfect uniformity of the celestial and 
kosmical movements.^ In the Leges, he recommends astro- 
nomy to be studied, because without it we fall into blas- 
phemous errors respecting the kosmical movements, and 
because such kosmical errors are among the three varieties 
of heresy, to one or other of which the commission of all 
crimes against society may be traced . 11 Hence we find Plato, 
in the city here described, consecrating his astronomical views 
as a part of the state-religion, and prohibiting dissent from 
them under the most stringent penalties. In the general 
spirit of the Treatise de Legibus, Plato approximates to Xeno- 
phon and the Spartan model. He keeps his eye fixed on the 
perpetual coercive discipline of the average citizen. This 
discipline, prescribed in all its details by the lawgiver, in- 
cludes a modicum of literary teaching equal to all ; small in 
quantity, and rigorously sifted as to quality, through the 
censorial sieve. The intellectual and speculative genius of 
the community, which other Platonic dialogues bring into the 
foreground, has disappeared from the Treatise de Legibus. 
We find here no youths pregnant with undisclosed original 
thought, which Sok rates assists them in bringing forth: such as 
Themtetus, Charmides, Kleinias, and others — pictures among 
the most interesting which the ancient world presents, and 
lending peculiar charm to the earlier dialogues. Not only no 
provision is made for them, but severe precautions are taken 

* Plato, Timapus, p. 47 B-C. 

h Tlato, Legg. vii. pp. S21 D, S22 C; x. pp. 8S5 B, 880 E. 

vol. m. x 
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against them. Even in the Republic, Plato had banished 
poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the free in- 
spirations of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial 
controul. But such controul was presumed to be exercised by 
highly trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the 
perpetual succession of whom express provision was made. 
In the Treatise de Legibus, such speculative minds are no 
longer admitted. Philosophy is interdicted or put in chains 
as well as poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted 
into exclusive ascendancy. All crime or immorality is as- 
cribed to a departure from this creed . 1 The early communities 
(Plato tells us k ), who were simple and ignorant, destitute of 
arts and letters, but who at the same time believed implicitly 
all that they heard from their seniors respecting Gods and 
men, and adopted the dicta of their seniors respecting good 
and evil, without enquiry or suspicion — were decidedly superior 
to his contemporaries in all the departments of virtue — jus- 
tice, temperance, and courage. This antithesis, between 
virtue and religious faith on the one side, and arts and letters 
with an inquisitive spirit on the other, presenting the latter 
as a depraving influence, antagonistic to the former — is analo- 
gous to the Bacchae of Euripides — the work of that poet’s old 
age 1 — and analogous also to the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
wherein the literary and philosophical teaching of Sokrates is 
represented as withdrawing youth from the received religious 
creed, and as leading them by consequence to the commission 
of fraud and crime ." 1 

The submergence and discredit of letters and philosophy, 
Leg^,°not*in which pervades the Dialogue de Legibus, is farther 
inKr^ but indicated by thepersonages introduced ascon versing. 
uiTlSd Kre ’ In all the other Platonic dialogues, the scene is laid 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 B. 
k Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679. Compare 
p. 689 D. 

1 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 623. 
“ Superest tabula (Euripidis) Bacchie, 
dithyrambi quam t raged ice similior, 
totaque ita comparata, ut contra illius 
temporifl Rationalistas scripta vide- 
atur ; quft et Bacchicarum religionum 
sanctimonia commendatur, et rerum 
divinarum disceptatio ab eruditorum 


judiciis ad populi transfertur suf- 
fragia : — 

r par IS a <pp4ya rt 


( 4 2 7 )*” 

Compare vv. 200203 the saw© 
! drama. 

I In Aristophan. Nubes, 116-875, < 
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at Athens, and the speakers are educated citizens of spartan.com- 
Athens ; sometimes visitors, equally or better edu- Siuerate. y 
cated, from other Grecian cities. Generally, they are either 
adults who have already acquired some intellectual eminence, 
or youths anxious to acquire it. Nikias and Laches, Melesias 
and Lysimachus (in the Laches), are among the leaders (past 
or present) of the Athenian public assembly. Anytus (in 
the Menon) is a man not so much ignorant of letters as des- 
pising letters . 11 Moreover Sokrates himself formally disclaims 
positive knowledge, professing to be only a searcher for truth 
along with the rest . 0 But the scene of the Laws is laid in 
Krete, not at Athens : the three speakers are not merely all 
old men, but frequently allude to their old age. One of them 
only is an Athenian, to whom the positive and expository 
duty is assigned : the other two are Megillus, a Spartan, and 
Klein ias, a Kretan of Knossus. Now both Sparta, and the 
communities of Krete, were among the most unlettered por- 
tions of the Hellenic name. They were not only strangers to 
that impulse of rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophical specu- 
lation which, having its chief domicile at Athens, had become 
diffused more or less over a large portion of Greece since the 
Persian war — but they were sparingly conversant even with 
that old poetical culture, epic and lyric, which belonged to 
the age of Solon and the Seven Wise Men. The public train- 
ing of youth at Sparta, equal for all the citizens, included 
nothing of letters and music, which in other cities were con- 
sidered to be the characteristics of an educated Greek : p 
though probably individual Spartans, more or fewer, acquired 
these accomplishments for themselves. Gymnastics, with a 
slight admixture of simple choric music and a still slighter 

" Tacitus, Dialog, de Orator, c. 2. See Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 
“ Aper, communi eruditione imbutus, c. 2. 

contemnebat potius literas quam nes- Compare the description given by 
ciobat.** Xenophon in the Cyropssdia (1, 2, 6) 

Nikias is said to have made his son of the public training of Persian youth, 
NikSratus learn by heart the entire which passage bears striking analogy 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer ; at least to his description of the Spartan train- 
this is the statement of Nikeratus him- ing. The public StSchriraAot are not 
in the Symposion of Xenophon mentioned as teaching^polfi/wiTa, which 
(iii. 5). belong to Athens and other cities, but 

This profession appears even in as teaching justice, temperance, self- 
the Gorgias (p. 506 A) and in the . command, obedience, bodily endurance, 
Republic (v. p. 450 D). | the use of the bow and the javelin, &c. 

x 2 
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admixture of poetry and letters, formed the characteristic 
culture of Sparta and Krete. q In the Leges, Plato not only 
notes the fact, but treats it as indicating a better social con- 
dition, compared with Athens and other Greeks — that both 
Spartans and Kretans were alike unacquainted with the old 
epic or theological poems (Hesiod, Orpheus, &c.), and with 
the modern philosophical speculations. 1 ’ 

Not simply on this negative ground, but on another 
Gymnastic positive ground also, Sparta and Ivrete were well 
military drill, suited to furnish listeners for the Laws . 8 Their 
mesMn llc gymnastic discipline and military drill, especially 
Sparta. the Spartan, were stricter and more continuous than 
anywhere else in Greece: including toilsome fatigue, en- 
durance of pain, heat, and cold, and frequent conflicts with 
and without arms between different fractions of citizens. The 
individual and the family were more thoroughly merged in 
the community : the citizens were trained for war, interdicted 
from industry, and forbidden to go abroad without permission : 
attendance on the public mess-table was compulsory on all 
citizens: the training of youth was uniform, under official 
authority : the two systems were instituted, both of them, by 
divine authority — the Spartan by Apollo, the Kretan by 
Zeus — Lykurgus and Minos, semi-divine persons, being the 
respective instruments and mediators. In neither of them 
was any public criticism tolerated upon the laws and institu- 
tions (this is a point capital in Plato’s view 1 ). No voice was 
allowed among the young men except that of constant eulogy, 
extolling the system as not merely excellent but of divine 


Plato, Legg. ii. p. 673 B. 
r Plato, Legg. x. p. 886 B. ela\p 
yptip 4 p ypdptptacn \6yot teeiptepot, oX 
vp.iv ov k el or l 81 * ape r ^ p 
ir 0 A it € i as, ebs iyta ptapQdpca, ol ptep 
tv rtfft pterpots oi teal &pev pte'rpup 
A iyopres irepl detap, ol ptep naXaidraroi , 
ios yeyopev tj rrptarrj (fwerts ovpdpoi rtap 
re &\\<op, npoibpres re rijs 
\v deoyoplap 

rots wcobovctp el pthp els &\\ 0 n tea\tas 
fj fi^j tca\cbs pdbiop imripLap 

rraXatots olart, &C. 

8 Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. 480 ; Xeno- 
phon. Repub. Lac. c. 4-6; Isokrates, 
Busins, Orat. xi. s. 19; Aristot. Politic. 


ii. capp. 9 and 10, pp. 12 70 1271, and 
viii. 9, p. 1338, b. 15 ; also chap. vi. of 
the second part of my ‘History of 
Greece, 7 with the references there 
given. 

1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 634 E. 
yap , eXrrep teal pter pitas KaretTKevaarat 
els ru 


(ip us irdpra Ka\us teeirat deprtap 
up, Ka\ idu ns &\\tas ^eyy, pth otpe- 
XtoQat rb irapdirap aKotiopras, &C. 

Compare Demosthen. adv. Leptin. 
p. 489, where a similar affirmation is 
made respecting Sparta. 
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origin, and resenting all contradiction : none but an old man 
was permitted to suggest doubts, and he only in private 
whisper to the Archon, when no young man was near. Both 
in Sparta and Krete the public authorities stood forward as 
the conspicuous, positive, constant, agents; enforcing upon 
each individual a known type of character and habits. There 
was thus an intelligible purpose, political and social, as con- 
trasted with other neighbouring societies, in which no special 
purpose revealed itself. u Both Sparta and Krete, moreover, 
had continued in the main unchanged from a time imme- 
morial. In this, as in numerous other points, the two systems 
> were cognate and similar/ 

Comparing the Platonic Leges with the Platonic Republic, 
the difference between them will be illustrated by Di ffer encebe- 
the theory laid down in the Politikus. We read SSiteimbUc, 
therein/ that the process of governing mankind 5“ hv 
well is an art, depending upon scientific principles ; thpPnl,t ' 

u These other cities are what Plato more or less by various critics. Sparta 
calls ai rwv elttfi TroXiTivo^yoov and Krete are not specimens (in my 

retat (Legg. i. p. 635 E), and what judgment) of what all or most Grecian 
Aristotle calls v 6 /ju/na cities once had been — nor of pure 

Polit. vii. 1324, b. 5. Dorism, as K. O. Muller affirms. On 

x Plato, Legg. i. p. 624, iii. pp. the contrary I believe them to have 
691 E, O96 A, iii. p. 683. Krete and been very peculiar, Sparta especially. 
Sparta, dSe\<pol v 6 /jloi. So far they resembled all early Greeks, 

K. F. Hermann (in his instructive that neither literature nor luxury had 
Dissertation, DeVestigiisInstitutorum grown up among them. But neither 
veterum imprimis Atticorum, apud the Syssitia nor the disciplina publica 
Platonem de Legibus) represents had ever subsisted among other 
Sparta and Kreto as types of customs Greeks; and these were the two 
and institutions which had once been characteristic features of Krete and 
general in Greece, but had been dis- Sparta, more especially of the latter, 
continued in the other Grecian cities. They were the two features which 
“ Hoc imprimis in Lacedamioniorum et arrested Plato’s attention, and upon 
Cretensium Respublicas cadit, quae which he brought his constructive 
cum et antiquissimam Grsecia) indolem imagination to bear ; constructing upon 
tidelissime servasse viderentur et one principle in his Republic, and upon 
moribus ac discipline publica optime a different principle in his Dialogue de 
fundatso essent, non mirum est eas Legibus. While he copies these two 
Graeco pliilosopho adeb placuisso ut main features from Sparta, he borrows 
earum formam et libris de Givitate et many or most of his special laws from 
Legibus quasi pro fundamento sub- Athens ; but the ends with reference 
jiceret” (p. 19, compare pp. 13-15-23) to which he puts these elements to* 
“ unde (sc. a legitimis Graccarum civi- gether, arc his own. K. F. Hermann, 
tatum principiis) licet plurimi tern- in his anxiety to rescue Plato from the 
porum decursu descivissent atque in charge of rashness (“temerario ingenii 
alia omnia abiissent, nihil tamen Plato lusu,” p. 18), understates Plato’s origi- 
proposuit, nisi quod optimus quisque nality. 

in Grsecia semper expetierat et per- * See above, vol. ii. ch. xxviii. p. 488 
secutus erat,” p. 15. I think this view 
is not correct, though it is adopted 
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like the art of the physician, the general, the steersman : that 
it aims at the attainment of a given End, the well-being of the 
governed — and that none except the scientific or artistic 
Ruler know either the end or the means of attaining it : that 
such rulers are the rarest of all artists, never more than one 
or a very few, combining philosophical aptitude with philo- 
sophical training: but that when they are found, society 
ought to trust and obey their directions without any fixed 
law: that no peremptory law can be made to fit all con- 
tingencies, and that their art is the only law which they 
ought to follow in each particular conjuncture. If no such 
persons can be found, good government is an impossibility : 
but the next best thing to be done is, to establish fixed laws, 
as good as you can, and to ensure that they shall be obeyed 
by every one. Now the Platonic Republic aims at realising 
the first of these two ideal projects : everything in it turns 
upon the discretionary orders of the philosophical King or 
Oligarchy, and even the elaborate training of the Guardians 
serves only to make them perfect instruments for the execu- 
tion of those orders. But the Platonic Leges or Treatise on 
Laws corresponds only to the second or less ambitious pro- 
ject — a tolerable imitation of the first and best. 7 ' Instead of 
philosophical rulers, one or a few invested with discretionary 
power, we have a scheme of political constitution — an alterna- 
tion of powers temporary and responsible, an apportionment of 
functions and duties — a variety of laws enacted, with magis- 
trates and dikasteries provided to apply them. Plato, or his 
Athenian spokesman, appears as adviser and as persuader; 
but the laws must be such as the body of citizens can be per- 
suaded to adopt. There is moreover a scheme of education 
embodied in the laws : the individual citizen is placed under 
dominion at once spiritual and temporal : but the infallibility 
resides in the laws, and authority is exercised over him only 
by periodical magistrates who enforce them and determine in 
their name. It is the Laws which govern — not philosophical 
Artists of King-Craft. 

The three first books of the Leges are occupied with general 
preliminary discussions on the ends at which laws and poli- 
z Plato, Politikus, pp. 293 C-297 C. 
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tical institutions ought to aim — on the means which they 
ought to employ — and on the ethical effects of various Largepropor- 
institutions in moulding the character of the citizens. 

“For private citizens ” (the Athenian says), “it is 
enough to say, in reply to the criticism of strangers, the Leges. 
This is the law or custom with us. But what I propose to 
examine is, the wisdom of the lawgiver from whom the law 
proceeds.” a At the end of book three, Kleinias announces 
that the Kretans are about to found a new colony on a 
deserted site at one end of the island, and that they have con- 
fided to a committee of ten Knossians (himself among the 
number), the task of establishing a constitution and laws for 
the colony. He invites the Athenian to advise and co-operate 
with this committee. In the fourth book, we enter upon the 
special conditions of this colonial project, to which the con- 
stitution and laws must conform. It is not until the fifth 
book that the Athenian speaker begins to declare what con- 
stitutional provisions, and what legal enactments, he recom- 
mends. His recommendations are continued throughout all 
the remaining Treatise — from the fifth book, to the twelfth or 
last. They are however largely interspersed with persuasive 
addresses, expositions, homilies, and comminations, sometimes 
of extreme prolixity and vehemence, b on various topics of 
ethics and religion : which indeed occupy a much larger space 
than the Laws themselves. 

The Athenian speaker avails himself of the privilege of old 
age to criticise the Spartan and Kretan institutions SssTon he 
more freely than is approved by his two companions ; ^AtTenian 
who feel bound to uphold against all dissentients the E spartan 
divine origin of their respective polities. 0 On en- 
quiring from them what is the purpose of their 
peculiar institutions— the Syssitia or public mess- 
table — the gymnastic discipline — the military drill — he is 

a Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. 7ras yap b This is what Plato alludes to in 
pivS/uevos 4pe7 eavfjLdCovn £cVy, tV the Politikus (p. 304 A) as “ rhetoric 
avrois Hdeia v dpwvn, 6avfxa C* enlisted in the service of the Euler , 1 

eve- v6y.os t(r& rjfuv outos, Uws 5^ 1 Koivwvovaa ~ faropela 

' irepl avrwv rotirwv erepos * rjpuv 5’ t&v 4v tout ir6\e<rt 

vvv ov 7 repl twv tu/dpivirtav twv . .. 

w 6 \6yos, irepl ruv vofxo- c Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 D, n. p* 

Berwv avruv Kanias re Ka\ &peTr)s. 667 A. 
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informed by both, that the purpose is to ensure habits of 
courage, strength, and skill, with a view to superiority in 
war over foreign enemies : war being, in their judgment, the 
usual and natural condition of the different communities into 
which mankind are distributed .* 1 Such is the test according 
to which they determine the good constitution of a city. But 
the Athenian — proclaiming as the scope of his enquiry , e 
What is it which is right or wrong by nature , in laws ? — will 
not admit the test as thus laid down. War against foreign 
enemies ( i.e . enemies foreign to the city-community) is only 
one among many varieties of war. There exist other varieties 
besides — war among the citizens of the same town — among 
the constituent villages of the same city-community — among 
the brethren of the same family — among the constituent ele- 
ments of the same individual man. f Though these varieties 
of war or discord are of frequent occurrence, they are not the 
less evils, inconsistent with that ideal of the Best which a wise 
lawgiver will seek to approach.^ Whenever any of them 
occur, he ought to ensure to the good and wise elements 
victory over the evil and stupid. But his ideal should be, to 
obviate the occurrence of war altogether — to adjust har- 
moniously the relation between the better and worse elements, 
disposing the latter towards a willing subordination and co- 
operation with the former . 11 Though courage in war is one 
indispensable virtue, it stands only fourth on the list — 
wisdom, justice, and temperance, being before it. Your aim 
is to inculcate not virtue, but only one part of virtue.* Many 
mercenary soldiers, possessing courage in perfection, are un- 
just, foolish, and worthless in all other respects. k 

d Plato, Legg. i. pp. 625 -62O. opov forth coincides mainly with that which 
ttjs eS Tro\iT€vofi€ur}s ■n 6 \fws 1 &c. Xenophon adopts as his theme both in 

e Plato, Legg. i. p. O27 C. opdSrriros the Cyropsedia and in the CEcono- 
Te teal apaprlas 7 r 4 pi v 6 p wv, ns 7 tot micus (see the beginning of the former 
&tt 1 <p{>(T€i. P. 630 E. and the close of the latter) rb i 0 €\ 6 v- 

Compare the enquiry in the Kraty- ru>v 
lus respecting naming, wherein con- 5 Aristotle cites and approves this 
sists the opddrrjs (pvorei n 3 v ouopdrwu. criticism of Plato, 4 v rots Ntfytois, 
See above, vol. ii. ch. xxix. p. 501 seq. Politic, ii. 9, p. 1271, b. 1. Compare 
f Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. vii. 14, 1333, b. 15. 

« Plato, Legg. i. p. 628 D. k Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 A. The 

h Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 E. doctrine — that courage is possessed by 

to^, ' ‘ ' many persons who have no other virtue 

iatras £fjv &pxc<rOcu eKovras — which is here assigned by Plato to his 

The iddal which Plato here sets leading sj leaker the Athenian, appears 
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If you wish (says the Athenian to Kleinias) to make out a 
plenary defence and advocacy of the Kretan system, Principleson 
you ought to do it in the following way : Smnuons 

Our laws deserve the celebrity which they have oughf^be 
acquired in Greece, because they make us happy, 
and provide us with all kinds of good things : both ethiTaipur - 18 
with such as are divine and with such as are human, work^eis 
The divine are, Wisdom or Prudence, Justice, Tern- good ‘ 
perance, Courage : the human are, Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. The human depend upon the divine, are 
certain to follow them, and are not to be obtained without 
them. All the regulations and precepts of the lawgiver are 
directed to the attainment and protection of these ends — to 
establish among the citizens a moral tone of praise and blame 
favourable to that purpose. He seeks to inculcate on the 
citizens a body of sentiment, as to what is honourable and not 
honourable — such as may guide their pleasures and pains, 
their desires and aversions — and such as may keep their 
minds right amidst all the disaster (disease, war, poverty, &c.) 
as well as the prosperity of life. He next regulates the pro- 
perties, the acquisitions, and the expenditure of the citizens, 
together with their relations to each other on these heads, 
upon principles of justice enforced by suitable penalties. 
Lastly, he appoints magistrates of approved wisdom and right 
judgment to enforce the regulations. The cementing autho- 
rity is thus wisdom, following out purposes of temperance and 
justice, not of ambition or love of money. 

Such is the course of exposition (says the Athenian) which 
ought to be adopted. Now tell me — In what manner are the 
objects here defined ensured by the institutions of Apollo and 
Zeus at Sparta and Krete ? You two ought to show me : for 
I myself cannot discern it . 1 

in the Protagoras as advocated by pose of puzzling and turning into 
Protagoras and impugned by Sokrates j ridicule an eminent Sophist. (See 
(P- 349 D). But the arguments where- Stallbaum, not. ad loc. and Prmf. ad 
by Sokrates impugns it are (according Protag. p. 28.) I have already re- 
to Stallbaum) known by Plato himself marked elsewhere, that I think this 
to be mere captious tricks (laquei supposition alike gratuitous and im- 
dialectici — captiose et argute conclusa, probable, 
ad sophistam illudendum et pertur- 1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 632. 
bandum) employed only for tho pur- 
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This passage is of some value, because it gives us, thus 
Religious earlv in the Treatise, a brief summary of that which 

and ethical J j 

character Plato desiderates m the two systems here noted — 
EypSto for and of that which he intends to supply in his own. 

a commu- . A 

mty. We see that he looks upon a political constitution 
and laws as merely secondary and instrumental : that he pos- 
tulates as the primary and fundamental fabric, a given religious 
and ethical character implanted in the citizens : that the law- 
giver, in his view, combines the spiritual and temporal 
authority, making the latter subordinate to the former, and 
determining not merely what laws the citizens shall obey, but 
how they shall distribute their approval and aversion — reli- 
gious, ethical, and msthetical. It is the lawgiver alone who 
is responsible and who is open to praise or censure : for to the 
people, of each different community and different system, 
established custom is always a valid authority ." 1 

We Spartans (says Megillus) implant courage in our citizens 
Endurance of n °t mere ly by our public mess-table and gymnastic, 
L ai a pJrt o C f ed but also by inuring them to support pain and hard- 
Siwsipiin^at s bip- W e cause them to suffer severe pain in the 
Sparta. gymnopaedia, in pugilistic contests, and other ways : 
we put them to hardships and privations in the Kryptia and 
in hunting. We thus accustom them to endurance. More- 
over, we strictly forbid all indulgences such as drunkenness. 
Nothing of the kind is seen at Sparta, not even at the fes- 
tival of Dionysus ; nothing like the drinking which I have 
seen at Athens, and still more at Tarentum . 11 

How is it (says the Athenian) that you deal so differently 

m Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. the regulations : under such conditions 

n Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633 B-637 A. they were peculiar to these two places, 

Plato puts into the mouth of the as far as our knowledge goes : the Sys- 
Athenian a remark that in some other sitia in Southern Italy(noticed by Aris- 
cities (not Sparta or Kretan) these totle, Polit. vii. 10, p. 1329 b.)are not 
< rvcaina or public mess-tables had known and seemingly unimportant, 
been found to lead to intestine sedition The Syssitia in Boeotia, &c., may pro- 
and disturbance (p. 636 B). He bably have been occasional or period- 
instances the cases of the Boeotians, ical banquets among members of the 
the Milesians, and the Thurians. It same tribe, deme, club, or fliWos — and 
is much to be lamented that we can- j voluntary besides, neither prescribed 
not assign the particular events and nor regulated by law. Such meetings 
conjunctures here adverted to. The might very probably give occasion to 
Spartan and Kretan Syssitia were disturbances under particular circum- 
daily, compulsory, and universal among stances, 
the citizens, besides the strictness of 
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with pains and pleasures ? To make your citizens firm against 
pain, you expose them designedly to severe pains : why are not 
if they were kept free from pains, you would have tested in like 
no confidence in their firmness against painful actu- regard to 

t resistance 

alities, when any such shall occur. But m regard against the 

J ° . seductions of 

to pleasures, you are content with simple prohi- pleasure? 
bition. You provide no means for strengthening your citizens 
against the temptations of pleasure. Are you satisfied that 
their courage (or self-command) shall be lame or one-sided — 
good against pains, but not good against pleasures ?° In deter- 
mining about laws, the whole enquiry turns upon pleasures 
and pains, both in the city and in individual dispositions. 
These are the two natural fountains, from which he who 
draws such draughts as is proper, obtains happiness : while 
every one who draws unwisely and out of season, will fail of 
obtaining happiness. 1 * 

Besides, as to drunkenness, we must not be too hasty in 
condemnation of it. We must not pronounce gene- Drunkenness 

. . . . , . . forbidden at 

rally respecting any institution without examining Sparta^ and 
the circumstances, persons, regulations, &c., attend- the Spartan 

x ° # # converser. 

ing it. Such hasty praise and censure is very mis- Tbe Athe- 

& J r J man proceeds 

leading. Many other nations act upon the opposite £ow n iar such 
practice. But I (says Plato) shall not pretend to 
decide the point by witnesses and authority. I shall •i U8tlfiable * 
adopt another course of investigation, and shall show you, in 
this particular case, a specimen of the way in which all such 
institutions ought to be criticised and appreciated . 11 

Plato here digresses r from his main purpose to examine the 
question of drunkenness. He will not allow it to be set aside 
absolutely and offhand, by a self-justifying ethical sentiment, 
without reason assigned, defence tendered, accompanying pre- 
cautions discussed. Upon this, as upon the social functions 


Plato, L egg. i. pp. 633-634 A. 
t$)v bvSpslav. 

Plato, Legg. i. p. 636 D-E. 

Plato, Legg. i. p. 638 D-E. T p 6 - 
ttov ti,\\oy by ifxol <palyerai 5 fly 
\4y tty 7 repl avrov rovrov , rrjs 
ircipc&picyos tty &pa Svyco- 
fxai t^v tt e pi a-n 6.V r w v r o vr w v 
dpdijy fx e 9 o 5 0 v v p.T v 5 r\ X o v y. 


Ka\ nvpia /xv plots 

avraiv 

Here Plato (as in the Sophistes, 
Politikus, and elsewhere) announces 
that the special enquiry is intended to 
illustrate a general method. 

r He himself notes it as a digression, 
iii. p. 682 E. 
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proper for the female sex, he is a dissenter from the common 
view. He selects the subject as a case for exhibiting the 
proper method of criticism respecting social institutions; 
not without some consciousness that the discussion, if looked 
at in itself (like the examples of scientific classification or 
diaeresis in the Sophistes and Politikus), would appear unduly- 
prolonged. 8 

To illustrate his peculiar views 1 " on the subject of drunken- 
Description ness > we ma y re f er 1° the picture of Sokrates which 
i°n tJhe Sym- he presents in the Symposion, more especial in 
S^om his the latter half of that dialogue, after the appearance 
Ibmidant der °f Alkibiades. In this dialogue the occasion is sup- 
positions. p 0Se( i to be festive and joyous. Eros is in the 
ascendant, and is made the subject of a panegyric by each of 
the guests in succession. Sokrates partakes in the temper 
of the society, proclaiming himself to be ignorant of all other 
matters except those relating to Love. u In all the Platonic 
writings there is hardly anything more striking than the 
panegyric upon Eros there pronounced by Sokrates, blending 
the idea of love with that of philosophical dialectics, and re- 
fining the erotic impulse into an enthusiastic aspiration for 
that generation of new contemplative power, by the colloquial 
intercourse of two minds reciprocally stimulating each other, 
which brings them at last into a clear view of the objects of 
the ideal or intelligible world. Until the appearance of Alki- 
biades, little wine is swallowed, and the guests are perfectly 
sober. But Alkibiades, being intoxicated when he first comes 
in, becomes at once the prominent character of the piece. He 
is represented as directing the large wine-cooler to be filled 
with wine (about four pints), first swallowing the whole him- 
self then ordering it to be filled again for Sokrates, who docs 
the like : Alkibiades observing, “ Whatever quantity of wine 
you prescribe to Sokrates, he will drink it without becoming 
drunk.” x Alkibiades then, instead of panegyrising Eros, 

8 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 642 A, 645 D. u Plato, Symp. p. 177 D. i y h ?> y 
Compare the Politikus, pp. 264 A- oubev <p WL tnio-rao-Bai t) to, t ’ P cc- 
28b C-E. , &c. P. 198 D. r<j> 

1 Aristotle especially notes this as ra tpwriKd. 
one among the peculiarities of Plato Plato, Symp. pp 21 1-214 
(Politic, ii. 9, 20). 0 * 
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undertakes to pronounce a panegyric on Sokrates : proclaim- 
ing that nothing shall be said but what is true, and being re- 
lieved from all reserve by his drunken condition J In this 
panegyric he describes emphatically the playful irony of 
Sokrates, and the magical influence exercised by his con- 
versation over young men. But though Sokrates thus ac- 
quired irresistible ascendancy over others, himself (Alkibiades) 
included, no one else acquired the least hold over Sokrates. 
His will and character, under a playful exterior, were self- 
sufficing and self-determining; independent of influences from 
without, to such a degree as w r as almost insulting to any one 
who sought either to captivate or oblige him. 2 The self- 
command of Sokrates was unshaken either by seduction on 
one side, or by pain and hardship on the other. He faced 
danger with a courage never surpassed ; he endured hunger, 
fatigue, the extremities of heat and cold, in a manner such as 
none of his comrades in the army could parallels He was 
indifferent to the gratifications of love, even when they were 
presented to him in a manner the most irresistible to Grecian 
imagination ; while at festive banquets, though he did not 
drink of his own accord, yet if the society imposed obligation 
to do so, he outdid all in respect to quantity of wine. No one 
ever saw Sokrates intoxicated. b Such is the tenor of the pane- 
gyric pronounced by Alkibiades upon Sokrates. A general 
drinking-bout closes the Symposion, in which Sokrates swal- 
lows large draughts of wine along with the rest, but persists 
all the while in his dialectic cross-examination, with unabated 
clearness of head. One by one the guests drop asleep, and at 
daybreak Sokrates alone is left awake. He rises and departs, 
goes forthwith to the Lykeum, and there passes the whole day 
in his usual colloquial occupation, without being at all affected 
by the potations of the preceding night. 0 

y Plato, Symp. pp. 214-215-217 E. c Plato, Sympos. p. 223. Compare 
* Plato, Symp. pp. 219 C, 222 A, what Plato puts into the mouth of 

Sokrates in the Protagoras (p. 347 D) : 
a Plato, Symp. p. 220. well educated men will carry on a 

b Plato, Symp. p. 220 A. dialectic debate with intelligence and 

What has been here briefly re- propriety, “though they may drink ever 
capitulated will be found in my so much wine ," — kUv trdvv ttoXvv oivov 
twenty-fourth chapter, vol. ii. pp. 225- 
226 seq. 
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I have thus cited the Symposion to illustrate Plato’s view 
sokrates— of the ideal of character. The self-command of So- 
seif-com- krates is tested both by pain and by pleasure. He 
as to pain resists both of them alike and equally : under the 
pleasure. one as well as under the other, his reason works 
with unimpaired efficacy, and his deliberate purposes are pur- 
sued with unclouded serenity. This is not because he keeps 
out of the way of temptation and seduction : on the contrary, 
he is frequently exposed to situations of a tempting character, 
and is always found superior to them. 

Now Plato’s purpose is, to impart to his citizens the cha- 
Triais for racter which he here ascribes to Sokrates, and to v 
Mi^controui make them capable of maintaining unimpaired the 
under the ’ controul of reason against the disturbances both of 
wine. Dio- pain and pleasure. He remarks that the Spartan 

nysiac ban- A x . x 

quets, under training kept m check the first of these two enemies, 

asoberpre- . 

sident. but not the second. He thinks that the citizen 
ought to be put through a regulated system of trials for mea- 
suring and testing his competence to contend with pleasure, 
as the Spartans provided in regard to pain. The Dionysiac 
festivals d afforded occasions of applying these trials of plea- 
sure, just as the GymnopaBdia at Sparta were made to furnish 
deliberate inflictions of pain. But the Dionysiac banquets 
ought to be conducted under the superintendence of a dis- 
creet president, himself perfectly sober throughout the whole 
ceremony. All the guests would drink largely of wine, and 
each would show how far and how long he could resist its 
disturbing tendencies. As there was competition among the 
youths at the Gymnopsedia, to show how much pain each 
could endure without flinching — honour being shown to those 
who endured most, and most successfully — so there would be 
competition at the Dionysia to prove how much wine each 
could bear without having his reason and modesty overset. 
The sober president would decide as judge. Each man’s self- 
command, as against seductive influences, would be strength- 
ened by a repetition of such trials, while proof would be 
afforded how far each man could be counted on. e 

d Plato, Legg. i. pp. 650 A, 6 37 A. I e Plato, Legg. i. pp. 647 D-E-649 D. 
633 D. I Compare the Republic, iii, pp. 412- 
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This is one mode in which the unmeasured potations (com- 
mon throughout the Grecian cities, with the excep- The gift8 of 
tion of Sparta and Krete) might under proper regu- SayfbyVe- 
lation be rendered useful for civic training. But Sered ,be 
there is another mode also, connected with the ^orrman- 
general musical and gymnastical training of the nerofPlato - 
city. Plato will not allow Dionysus : — and wine, the special 
gift of that God to mankind — to be censured as absolutely 
mischievous. f 

In developing this second topic, he is led into a general 
theory of ethical and aesthetical education for his city. This 
happens frequently enough in the desultory manner of the 
Platonic dialogues. We are sometimes conducted from an 
incidental and outlying corollary, without warning and 
through a side door, into the central theory from which 
it ramifies. The practice is noway favourable to facility of 
comprehension, but it flows naturally from the unsystematic 
and spontaneous sequence of the dialogue. 

Education of youth consists mainly in giving proper direc- 
tion to their pleasures and pains — their love and Theory of 
their hatred. Young persons are capable only of aesthetical 
emotions, well or ill directed : in this consists their Training of 

. . . . . .. . the emotions 

virtue or vice. At that age they cannot bear serious of youth 

, _ . . through the 

teaching : they are incapable ol acquiring reason, or influence of 

«« i # m m the Muses, 

true, firm opinions, which constitute the perfection Apoiio^and 
of the mature man : indeed, if a man acquires these choricprac- 
even when old, he may be looked on as fortunate s monies * 
The young can only have their emotions cultivated so as to 
conform to reason : they may thus be made to love what reason, 
personified in and enforced by the lawgiver, enjoins — and to 
hate what reason forbids — but without knowing wherefore. 

413, where the same general doctrine 
is enforced. 

f Plato, Legg. ii. p. 672 A. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 653-659 D-E. 
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Unfortunately the hard realities of life are perpetually giving 
a wrong turn to the emotions. To counteract and correct this, 
the influence of the Muses, of Apollo, and of Dionysus, are 
indispensable : together with the periodical festivals of which 
these Deities are respectively presidents and auxiliaries. Their 
influence is exercised through the choric ceremony —music, 
singing, dancing, blended together. Every young man is spon- 
taneously disposed to constant indeterminate movement and 
exercise of various kinds — running, jumping, speaking, &c. 
This belongs to man in common with the young of other 
animals : but what is peculiar to man exclusively is, the sense 
of rhythm and harmony, as well as of the contrary, in these 
movements and sounds. Such rhythm and harmony, in song 
and dance united, is expressed by the chorus at the festivals, 
in which the Muses and Apollo take part along with the 
assembled youth. Here we find the only way of properly 
schooling the emotions. 11 The unschooled man is he who has 
not gone through a good choric practice ; which will require 
that the matter which he sings shall be good and honourable, 
while the movements of his frame and the tones of his voice 
must be rhythmical and graceful. Such choric practice must 
be universal among the citizens, distributed into three classes : 
youths, mature men, elders. 1 

But what is the good and honourable — or the bad and dis- 
Music and honourable ? We must be able to settle this point : — 
fmUaUoiTof otherwise we cannot know how far the chorus com- 
mov V e°ment8 d plies with ^ conditions abovenamed. Suppose a 
virtuX and brave man and a coward in the face of danger: the 
bJ° uth gestures and speech of the former will be strikingly 
takfdeught different from those of the latter. So with other 
m this. virtues and vices. Now the manifestations, bodily 
and mental, of the virtuous man, are beautiful and honour- 
able : those of the vicious man, are ugly and base. These are 
the really beautiful , — the same universally, or what ought to 
be beautiful to all : this is the standard of rectitude in music. 
But they do not always appear beautiful to all. There is 

h Plato, L egg. ii. pp. 654-660 A. borrowed from Spartan customs Plu- 

* This triple distribution of classes tarch, Lykurgus, 21 ; Schol. ad Legg. 
for choric instruction and practice is p. 633 A. ’ 
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great diversity in the tastes and sentiments of different per- 
sons : what appears to one man agreeable and pleasurable, 
appears to another disgusting or indifferent. k Such diversity 
is either in the natural disposition, or in the habits acquired. 
A man's pleasure depends upon the former, his judgment of 
approbation on the latter. If both his nature and his acquired 
habits coincide with the standard of rectitude, he will both 
delight in what is really beautiful, and will approve it as 
beautiful. But if his nature be in discordance with the 
standard, while his habits coincide with that standard — he 
will approve of what is honourable, but he will take no delight 
in it : he will delight in what is base, but will at the same time 
f disapprove it *s base. He will however be ashamed to pro- 
claim his delight before persons whom he respects, and will 
never indulge himself in the delightful music except when he 
is alone . 1 

To take delight in gestures or songs which are mani- 
festations of bad qualities, produces the same kind ^ mugical 
of mischievous effect upon the spectator as associa- 
tion with bad men in real life. His character be- ^law^ve?. 
comes assimilated to the qualities in the manifesta- Sit 
tions of which he delights, although he may be nsttSrbj 
ashamed to commend them. This is a grievous SoSy? 11 * 
corruption, arising from bad musical and choric musical fes- 
exhibitions, which the lawgiver must take care to awarded^ 
prevent. He must not allow poets to exhibit what 8electjudge8, 
they may prefer or may think to be beautiful. He must 
follow the practice of Egypt, where both the music and the 
pictorial type has been determined by the Gods or by di- 
vine lawgivers from immemorial antiquity, according to the 
standard of natural rectitude — and where the government 
allows neither poet nor painter to innovate or depart from this 
consecrated type. m Accordingly, Egyptian compositions of 
the present day are exactly like what they were ten thousand 
years ago : neither more nor less beautiful. The lawgiver must 
follow this example, and fix the type of his musical and choric 
exhibitions ; forbidding all innovation introduced on the plea 

k Plato, Legg. p. 655 B. 1 Plato, Legg. pp. 655-656. 

m Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 656-657. 
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of greater satisfaction either to the poet or to the audience. 
In the festivals where there is competition among poets, the 
prize must not be awarded by the pleasure of the auditors, 
whose acclamations tend only to corrupt and pervert the 
poets. The auditors ought to hear nothing but what is 
better than their own characters, in order that their tastes 
may thus be exalted. The prize must be awarded according 
to the preference of a few elders — or better still, of one single 
elder — eminent for excellent training and virtue. This judge 
ought not to follow the taste of the auditors, but to consider 
himself as their teacher and improver . 11 

Such is the exposition given by the Athenian speaker, re- 
The a rtan specting the characteristic function, and proper regu- 
lating principles, of choric training (poems learnt, 
music and dancing) for the youth. The Spartan and 
SSieVr JtSS Kretan cordially concur with him : especially with 
But they do that provision which fixes and consecrates the old 
tothatTh^ established type, forbidding all novelties and sponta- 
i^uiredto neous inspiration of the poets. They claim this com- 
pulsory orthodoxy, tolerating no dissent from the 
ancient and consecrated canon of music and orchestic, as the 
special feature of their two states ; as distinguishing Sparta 
and Krete from other Hellenic cities, which were invaded with 
impunity by novel compositions of every variety . 0 

The Athenian is thus in full agreement with his two com- 
panions, on the general principle of subjecting the poets to 
an inflexible censorship. But the agreement disappears, 
when he comes to specify the dogmas which the poets are 
required to inculcate in their hymns. While complimenting 
his two friends upon their enforcement of an exclusive canon, 
he proceeds to assume that of course there can be but 
one canon ; — that there is no doubt what the dogmas con- 
tained in it are to be. He then unfolds briefly the Platonic 
ethical creed. “ You Spartans and Kretans ” (he says) p “ of 
course constrain your poets to proclaim that the just and 
temperate man is happy, whether he be tall, strong, and rich 
— or short, feeble, and poor : and that the bad man is wretched 

» Plato, Legg. it pp. 659 A, 668 A. 0 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 C-D. 

p Plato, Legg. ii. p. 660 E. 
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and lives in suffering, though he be richer than Midas, and 
possessor besides of every other advantage in life. Most 
men appreciate falsely good and evil things. They esteem as 
good things, health, beauty, strength, perfect sight and hear- 
ing, power, long life, immortality : they account the contrary 
to be bad things. But you and I take a different view/ We 
agree in proclaiming, that all these so-called good things are 
good only to the just man. To the unjust man, we affirm 
that health, strength, perfection of senses, power, long life, 
<fcc., are not good, but exceedingly bad. This, I presume, is 
the doctrine which you compel your poets to proclaim, and 
^10 other — in suitable rhythm and harmony/ You agree with 
me in this, do you not ? ” 

“ We agree with you ” (replies Kleinias) “ on some of your 
affirmations, but we disagree with you wholly on others.” 

“ What ? ” (says the Athenian.) “ Do you disagree with me 
when I affirm, that a man healthy, rich, strong, powerful, 
fearless, long-lived, exempt from all the things commonly re- 
puted to be evils, but at the same time unjust and exorbitant 
— when I say that such a man is not happy, but miserable ? ” 

“We do disagree with you when you affirm this,” answers 
the Kretan. 

“ But will you not admit that such a man lives basely or 
dishonourably ? ” 

“Basely or dishonourably. — Yes, we grant it.” 

“ What then — do you not grant farther, that he lives badly, 
disagreeably, disadvantageously, to himself ? ” 

“No. We cannot possibly grant you that,” — replies 
Kleinias. 

“ Then ” (says the Athenian) “ you and I are in marked 
opposition . 8 For to me what I have affirmed appears as 


q Plato, Legg. ii. p. 66 1 C. ifiu s I 
8b Kcd iydo nov rd8e \(yo/xev y cos ravrd \ 
iffn ibfxnavra 8iKalots fxby /cal bclois 
i.v8pa<nv dpicrra KT^/xaray &81 kois 8b 
KdKitrra fxnamay ap(-d/x*ya dnb rys 
iryulas. 

r Plato, Legg. ii. p. 66 1 D. Tavra 
\4yuy olfxat robs nap* ifxiv notyrds 
nelcere ical kvay Kdaere, &C. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A-B. ^ 
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necessary as the existence of Krete is indisputable. If I were 
Ethical creed lawgiver, I should force the poets and all the citi- 
zens to proclaim it with one voice : and I should 
punish most severely every one * who affirmed that 
conform to it. ^ere could be any wicked men who lived agree- 
ably — or that there could be any course advantageous or 
profitable, which was not at the same time the most just. 
These and other matters equally at variance with the opi- 
nions received among Kretans, Spartans, and mankind 
generally — I should persuade my citizens to declare unani- 
mously. — For let us assume for a moment your opinion, and 
let us ask any lawgiver or any father advising his son. — You s 
say that the just course of life is one thing, and that the 
agreeable course is another ; I ask you which of the two is 
the happiest ? If you say that the agreeable course is the 
happiest, what do you mean by always exhorting me to be 
just ? Do you wish me not to be happy ? u If on the con- 
trary you tell me that the just course of life is happier than 
the agreeable, I put another question — What is this Good 
and Beautiful which the lawgiver extols as superior to plea- 
sure, and in which the just man’s happiness consists ? What 
good can he possess, apart from pleasure ? x He obtains praise 
and honour : — Is that good, but disagreeable — and would the 
contrary, infamy, be agreeable? A life in which a man 
neither does wrong to others nor receives wrong from others, — 
is that disagreeable, though good and honourable — and would 
the contrary life be agreeable, but dishonourable ? You will 
not affirm that it is. y 

“ Surely then, my doctrine — which regards the pleasurable, 
the just, the good, and the honourable, as indissolubly con- 
nected, — has at least a certain force of persuasion, if it has 
nothing more, towards inducing men to live a just and holy 
life ; so that the lawgiver would be both base and wanting to 
his own purposes, if he did not proclaim it as a truth. For no 


t Plato, L egg. ii. p. 662 C. Cnpiav 
*T€ b\iyov ntylffTTiv iirinOtiriv ti ns 
4v rrj <P^ty^atro wt tlai nvts 

&ydpu)irot irovTjpol p-bv, TjZtcos 8^ 

<&e. 

« Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 D-E. 

* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 E. €< 8* aZ 
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one will be willingly persuaded to do anything which does 
not carry with it in its consequences more pleasure than 
pain. 2 There is indeed confusion in every man’s vision, 
when he looks at these consequences in distant outline : hut 
it is the duty of the lawgiver to clear up such confusion, and 
to teach his citizens in the best way he can, by habits, encou- 
raging praises, discourses, &c., how they ought to judge amidst 
these deceptive outlines. Injustice, when looked at thus in 
prospect, seems to the unjust man pleasurable, while justice 
seems to him thoroughly disagreeable. On the contrary, to 
the just man, the appearance is exactly contrary : to him 
r justice seems pleasurable, injustice repulsive. Now which of 
these two judgments shall we pronounce to be the truth ? 
That of the just man. The verdict of the better soul is un- 
questionably more trustworthy than that of the worse. We 
must therefore admit it to be a truth, that the unjust life is 
not merely viler and more dishonourable, but also in truth 
more disagreeable, than the just life.” a 

Such is the course of proof which Plato’s Athenian speaker 
considers sufficient to establish this ethical doctrine. The Spartan 
But he proceeds to carry the reasoning a step farther, 
as follows : — wltb bim * 

“ Nay, even if this were not a true position — as I have just 
shown it to be — any lawgiver even of moderate worth, if ever 
he ventured to tell a falsehood to youth for useful purposes, 
could proclaim no falsehood more useful than this, nor more 
efficacious towards making them disposed to practise justice 
willingly, without compulsory force.” b 

“ Truth is honourable ” (observes the Kretan) “ and durable. 
You will not find it easy to make them believe what you 
propose.” 

“ Why, it was found easy ” (replies the Athenian) “ to 

Plato, Legg. ii, p. 663 B. Ovkow a Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C-D. 

b Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 E. N opo- 
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make men believe the mythe respecting Kadmus and the 
armed men who sprang out of the earth after the sowing of 
the dragon’s teeth — and many other mythes equally incre- 
dible. Such examples show conclusively that the lawgiver 
can implant in youthful minds any beliefs which he tries to 
implant. He need therefore look to nothing, except to deter- 
mine what are those beliefs which, if implanted, would be 
most beneficial to the city. Having determined this, he will 
employ all his machinery to make all his citizens proclaim 
these beliefs constantly, with one voice, and without contra- 
diction, in all hymns, stories, and discourses.” c 

“ This brings me to my own proposition. My three Cho- v 
ruses (youthful, mature, elderly) will be required to sing 
perpetually to the tender minds of children all the honour- 
able and good doctrines which I shall prescribe in detail. 
But the sum and substance of them will be — The best life 
has been declared by the Gods to be also the most pleasur- 
able, and it is the most pleasurable ." 1 The whole city — man, 
boy, freeman, slave, male, female — will be always singing 
this doctrine to itself in choric songs, diversified by the poets 
in such manner as to keep up the interest and satisfaction of 
the singers.” e 

Here, then, we have the general doctrine, ethical and 
social, which is to be maintained in exclusive pos- 
required to session of the voice, ear, and mind, of the Platonic 

8€t an ex- . . ... 

ample in citizens. The imitative movements of the tripartite 

keeping up . 1 

the parity of Chorus must be kept in perfect accordance with it : f 

the music # A # A 

prescribed. f or a ll music is imitative, and care must be taken to 
imitate the right things in a right manner. To ensure such 
accordance, magistrates must be specially chosen as censors 
over both poets and singers. But this, in Plato’s view, is not 
enough. He requires, besides, that the choristers should 
themselves understand both what they ought to imitate, and 
how it should be imitated. Such understanding cannot be 

c Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 A. myself to the translation of the parti- 

d Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 B. cular words. 

e Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 0 . f Plato, Legg. ii. p. 668 A. Ofocovv 
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elsewhere, I give the substance of that 1 
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expected from the Chorus of youths — nor even from that of 
mature men. But it may be expected, and it must be required, 
in the chorus of Elders : which will thus set an example to 
the other two, of strict adherence to the rectitude of the mu- 
sical standard.* The purity of the Platonic musical training 
depends mainly upon the constant and efficacious choric 
activity of the old citizens. 

But how is such activity to be obtained ? Old men will 
not only find it repugnant to their natural dispositions, but 
will even be ashamed to exhibit themselves in choric music 
and dance before the younger citizens. 

It is here that Plato invokes the aid of wine-drinking and 
intoxication. The stimulus of wine, drunk by the The Eiders 
old men at the Dionysiac banquets, will revive in 
them a temporary fit of something like juvenile 
activity, and will supply an antidote to inconve- dutt^^th 
nient diffidence. 11 Undersuchpartialexcitement,they Bpirit ’ 
will stand forward freely to discharge their parts in the choric 
exhibitions ; which, as performed by them, will be always in 
full conformity with the canon of musical rectitude, and will 
prevent it from becoming corrupted or relaxed by the younger 
choristers. To ensure however that the excitement shall not 
overpass due limits, Plato prescribes that the president of the 
banquet shall be a grave person drinking no wine at all. The 
commendation or reproof of such a president will sustain 
the reason and self-command of the guests, at the pitch com- 
patible with full execution of their choric duty. 1 Plato in- 
terdicts wine altogether to youths, until 18 years of age — 
allows it only in small quantities until the age of 40 — but 
permits and even encourages elders above 40 to partake of 
the full inspiration of the Dionysiac banquets. k 

This manner of regarding intoxication must probably have 
occurred to Plato at a time later than the composition of the 

* Plato, Legg. ii. p. 670 B-D, vi. Kovpov rrjs roii 
p. 764 C, vii. p. 812 B. 4tio/p'f)(raTo (Aidvvaros) ol vov y 

Aristotle directs that the elders 
shall be relieved from active partici- 
pation in ohorio duties, and confined ^kucttos xpoOufi 6 rrp 6 v y* f ?rrov a Ur> 
to the funotion of judging or criticis- 
ing, Politio. viii. 6, 1340, b. 38, I ' 1 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 671. 

Plato, Legg. ii. p. 666 A-C. I k Plato, Legg. ii. p. 666 A. 
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Republic, wherein we find it differently handled . 1 It de- 
Pecnuar serves attention as an illustration, both of his bold- 
pi^about ness in following out his own ethical views, in spite of 
intoxication. consc i ousness ni that they would appear strange to 

others — and of the prominent function which he assigns to old 
men in this dialogue De Legibus. He condemns intoxication 
decidedly, when considered simply as a mode of enjoyment, 
and left to the taste of the company without any president or 
regulation. But with most moralists such condemnation is 
an unreflecting and ^distinguishing sentiment. Against this 
Plato enters his protest. He considers that intoxication, if 
properly regulated, may be made conducive to valuable ends, 
ethical and social. Without it the old men cannot be wound 
up to the pitch of choric activity : without such activity, con- 
stant and unfaltering, the rectitude of the choric system has 
no adequate security against corruption: without such security, 
the emotional training of the citizens generally will degene- 
rate. Furthermore, Plato takes occasion from drunkenness to 
lay down a general doctrine respecting pleasures. Men must 
be trained to self-command against pleasures, as they are 
against pains, not by keeping out of the way of temptation, 
but by regulated exposure to temptations, with motives at 
hand to help them in the task of resistance. Both these views 
are original and suggestive, like so many others in the Platonic 
writings: tending to rescue Ethics from that tissue of rhetorical 
and emotional commonplace in which it so frequently ap- 

1 In the Republic (iii. p. 398 E) When we read the Treatise De Legi- 
Plato pronounced intoxication (peOv) bus, we observe that Plato altered his 
to be most unbecoming for his Guard- opinion respecting p*(h), and had come 
ians. He places it in the same class round to agree with these musical 
of defects as indolence and effeminacy, critics. He treats pidrj as exciting 
He also repudiates those varieties of and stimulating, not relaxing ana 
musical harmony caUed Ionic and indolent; he even appUes it as a 
Lydian , because they were languid, positive stimulus to wind up the 
effeminate, symposiac, or suitable for Elders. Moreover, instead of repudiat- 
a drinking society (pa Kauai re koX in git absolutely, he defends its useful- 
1 rvprrortKCLl , xaAopai). Various musical ness under proper regulations. Per- 
critics of the day (r&v -nepl haps the change of his opinion may 

rives — we learn this curious fact from have been partly owing to these very 
Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7, near the end) criticisms. 

impugned this opinion of Plato. They m Plato, Legg. ii. p. 665 B. Old 

affirmed that drunkenness was exciting Philokleon, in the Vesp® of Aristo- 
and stimulating, — not relaxing nor phanes (1320 seq.), under the influence 
favourable to langour and heaviness : of wine and jovial excitement, is a 
that the effeminate musical modes pregnant subject for comic humour, 
were not congenial to drunkenness. 
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pears; — and to keep present before those who handle it, those 
ideas of an end to be attained, and of discrimination as to 
means — which are essential to its pretensions as a science. 

But the general ethical discussion — which Plato tells us 11 
that he introduces to establish premisses for his Geneniethi- 
enactment respecting drunkenness — is of greater im- SSdSy piato 
portance than the enactment itself. He prescribes 1x1 Lege8> 
imperatively the doctrine and matter which alone is to be 
tolerated in his choric hymns or heard in his city. I have 
given an abstract (p. 322-326) of the doctrine here laid down 
and the reasonings connected therewith, because they admit 
of being placed in instructive comparison with his manner of 
treating the same subject in other dialogues. 

What is the relation between Pleasure, Good, and Happi- 
ness ? Pain, Evil, Unhappiness ? Do the names in Pleagure __ 
the first triplet mean substantially the same thing, Sj^I? al> ' 
only looked at in different aspects and under dif- 
ferent conditions ? Or do they mean three distinct tween them ? 
things, separable and occurring the one without the other ? 
This important question was much debated, and answered in 
many different ways, by Grecian philosophers from the time of 
Sokrates downward — and by Eoman philosophers after them. 
Plato handles it not merely in the dialogue now before us, 
but in several others — differently too in each : in Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Kepublic, Philebus, &c.° 

Here, in the dialogue De Legibus (by incidental allusion, 
too, in some of the Epistles), we have the latest form comparison 

• t . 1 1 , 7 / TT . of the doc- 

in which these doctrines about Pleasure, Happmess, trine laid 

„ _ _ rr _ down in 

Good — and their respective contraries — found ex- Leges, 
pression in Plato’s compositions. Much of the doctrines is 
the same — yet with some material variation. It is here re- 
asserted, by the Athenian, that the just and temperate man 
is happy, and that the unjust man is miserable, whatever may 
befal him: moreover that good things (such as health, strength, 
sight, hearing, &c.) are good only to the just man, evil to the 
unjust — while the contrary (such as sickness, weakness, blind- 
ness) are good things to the unjust, evil only to the just. To 

■ Plato, Legg. ii. p. 664 D. 
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this position both the Spartan and the Kretan distinctly refuse 
their assent: and Plato himself admits that mankind in general 
would agree with them in such refusal.? He vindicates his 
own opinion by a new argument which had not before appeared. 
“ The just man himself ” (he urges), “ one who has been fully 
trained in just dispositions, will feel it to be as I say : the 
unjust man will feel the contrary. But the just man is much 
more trustworthy than the unjust : therefore we must believe 
what he says to be the truth.” Appeal is here made, not to 
the Wise Man or Artist, but to the just man : whose sentence 
is invested with a self-justifying authority, wherein Plato 
looks for his aliqmd inconcussum. Now it is for philosophy, 
or for the true Artist, that this pre-eminence is claimed in 
the Republic, 1, where Sokrates declares, that each of the three 
souls combined in the individual man (the rational or philo- 
sophical, in the head — the passionate or ambitious, between 
the neck and the diaphragm — and the appetitive, below the 
diaphragm) has its special pleasures; that each prefers its 
own ; but that the judgment of the philosophical man must 
be regarded as paramount over the other two . 8 Comparing 
this demonstration in the Republic with the unsupported 
inference here noted in the Leges — we perceive the contrast 
of the oracular and ethical character of the latter, with the 
intellectual and dialectic character of the former. 

Again, here in the Leges, the Athenian puts it to his two 
companions, Whether the unjust man, assuming him to pos- 
sess every imaginable endowment and advantage in life, will 
not live, nevertheless, both dishonourably and miserably? 
They admit that he will live dishonourably : they deny that 
he will live miserably . 1 The Athenian replies by reasserting 
emphatically his own opinion, without any attempt to prove 
it. Now in the Gorgias, this same issue is raised between 
Sokrates and Polus : Sokrates refutes his opponent by a dia- 
lectic argument, showing that if the first of the two doctrines 
(the living dishonourably — alaxpug) be granted, the second 

p Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 C. irraivfi, kkir)6i<xrara ffoai — Kvpios yovv 

q Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 C. ttjs bv 4iraivc? rbv iavrov jS lov 6 

T Plato, Repub. ix. pp. 580 E-583 A w$. 

• Plato, Repub. ix. p. 583 A ' Plato, Legg. ii. p. 662 A. 

kt) & 6 <pi\6aro<pos r< na\ 6 <p 
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(the living miserably — kokw g) cannot be consistently denied.* 
The dialectic of Sokrates is indeed more ingenious than 
conclusive: but still it is dialectic — and thus stands con- 
trasted with the oracular emphasis which is substituted for 
it in Leges. 

Furthermore, the distinction between Pleasure and Good, 
in the language of the Athenian speaker in the j^^ne in 
Leges, approximates more nearly to the doctrine 
of Sokrates in the Protagoras, than to his doc- 
trine in the Gorgias, Philebus, and Republic. The J^ e n p!2L 
Athenian proclaims that he is dealing with men, §^r^i h and° 
and not with Gods, and that he must therefore PhU ^ bu8 * 
recognise the nature of man, with its fundamental charac- 
teristics : that no man will willingly do anything from which 
he does not anticipate more pleasure than pain : that every 
man desires the maximum of pleasure and the minimum of 
pain, and desires nothing else ; that there neither is nor can 
be any Good, apart from Pleasure or superior to Pleasure : 
that to insist upon a man being just, if you believe that he 
will obtain more pleasure or less pain from an unjust mode 
of life, is absurd and inconsistent : that the doctrine which 
declares the life of pleasure and the life of justice to lead in 
two distinct paths, is a heresy deserving not only censure 
but punishment/ Plato here enunciates, as distinctly as 
Epikurus did after him, that Pleasures and Pains must be 
regulated (here regulated by the lawgiver), so that each man 


u Plato, Gorgias, pp. 474 C, 478 E. 
x Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 662 C-D-E, 
663 B. 

In v. pp. 732 E to 734, the Athenian 
speaker delivers ret. avQp&mva of the 
general prefaoe or proem to his Laws, 
after having previously delivered ra 
0€ia (v. pp. 727-732). 

Tck Qua. These are precepts re- 
specting piety to the Gods, and 
behaviour to parents, strangers, sup- 
pliants; and respecting the duty of 
rendering due honour, first to the 
mind, next to the body — of maintain- 
ing both the one and the other in a 
sound and honourable condition. Re- 
peated exhortation is given to obey 
the enactments whereby the lawgiver 
regulates pleasures and pains: the 


precepts are also enforoed by insist- 
ing on the suffering which will accrue 
to the agent if they be neglected. 
We also read (what is said also in 
Gorgias) that the 5£ktj tcajcoupylas 

17 is rb 6/xotov<rdai kokois 

(p. 728 B). 

Ta avdpwTTiva, whioh foUow *rct 0€?a, 
indicate the essential conditions of 
human character whioh limit and 
determine the application of such pre- 
cepts to man. To love pleasure — to 
hate pain — are the paramount and in- 
defeasible attributes of man ; but they 
admit of being regulated, and they 
ought to be regulated by wisdom — the 
fxfrpyjrtK^ insisted on by So- 

krates in the Protagoras (p. 356 E). 
Compare Legg. i. p. 636 E, ii. p. 653 A. 
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may attain the maximum of the former with the minimum of 
the latter : and that Good, apart from maximum of pleasure 
or minimum of pain accruing to the agent himself/ cannot be 
made consistent with the nature or aspirations of man. 

There is another point too in which the Athenian speaker 
comparison here rece( les from the lofty pretensions of Sokrates 
rLpublicfijid i n the Republic and the Gorgias. In the second 
Gorgias. Book of the Republic, we saw Glaukon and Adeiman- 
tus challenge Sokrates to prove that justice, apart from all its 
natural consequences, will suffice per se to make the just man 
happy ; z per se, that is, even though all the society misconceive 
his character, and render no justice to him, but heap upon 
him nothing except obloquy and persecution. If (Glaukon 
urges) you can only recommend justice when taken in con- 
junction with the requiting esteem and reciprocating justice 
from others towards the just agent, this is no recommendation 
of justice at all. Your argument implies a tacit admission, 
that it will be better still if he can pass himself off as just in 
the opinion of others, without really being just himself : and 
you must be understood as recommending to him this latter 
course — if he can do it successfully. Sokrates accepts the 
challenge, and professes to demonstrate the thesis tendered to 
him: which is in substance the cardinal dogma afterwards 
espoused by the Stoics. I have endeavoured to show (in a 
former chapter a ), that his demonstration is altogether unsuc- 
cessful : and when we turn to the Treatise De Legibus, we 
shall see that the Athenian speaker recedes from the doctrine 
altogether : confining himself to the defence of justice with its 
requiting and reciprocating consequences, not without them. 
The just man, as the Athenian speaker conceives him, is one 
who performs his obligations towards others, and towards whom 
others perform their obligations also : he is one who obtains 
from others that just dealing and that esteem which is his 
due : and when so conceived, his existence is one of pleasure 
and happiness/ This is, in substance, the Epikurean doctrine 
substituted for the Stoic. It is that which Glaukon and Adei- 

7 It is among the tests of a well- 2 Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 359-367. 
disciplined army (according to Xeno- * See above, chap, xxxiv. p. 127 seq. 

phon, Oyropied. i. 6, 26) Snore rb net- b Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 A. 

Oeffdat avrois H\biov efy rov bneiOeiv. 
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mantus in the Republic deprecate as unworthy disparagement 
of justice; and which they adjure Sokrates,by his attachment 
to justice, to stand up and repel. 0 Now even this, the Epiku- 
rean doctrine, is true only with certain qualifications : since 
there are various other conditions essential to happiness, over 
and above the ethical conditions. Still it is not so utterly at 
variance with the truth as the doctrine which Sokrates under- 
takes to prove, but never does prove, in the Republic. 

The last point which I shall here remark in this portion of 
the Treatise De Legibus is, the sort of mistrust mani- piato here 

_ mistrusts the 

fested by Plato of the completeness of his own proof, goodness of 

.1 i . , , , . i • i i hisownproof. 

Notwithstanding the vehement phrases m which the He mis back 

. _ . . . . . upon useful 

Athenian speaker proclaims his internal persuasion fiction, 
of the truth of his doctrine, while acknowledging at the same 
time that not only his two companions, but most other persons 
also, took the opposite view d — he finds it convenient to re- 
inforce the demonstration of the expositor by the omnipotent 
infallibility of the lawgiver. He descends from the region 
of established truth to that of useful fiction. “ Even if the 
doctrine (that the pleasureable, the just, the good, and the 
honourable, are indissoluble) were not true, the lawgiver 
ought to adopt it as an useful fiction for youth, effective to- 
wards inducing them to behave justly without compulsion. 
The lawgiver can obtain belief for any fiction which he pleases 
to circulate, as may be seen by the implicit belief obtained for 
the Theban mythe about the dragon’s teeth, and a thousand 
other mythes equally difficult of credence. He must proclaim 
the doctrine as an imperative article of faith ; carefully pro- 
viding that it shall be perpetually recited, by one and all his 
citizens, in the public hymns, narratives, and discourses, with- 
out any voice being heard to call it in question.” 6 

c Plato, Republ. ii. p. 368 B. appeal to his prudence, and admonish 
“ ( him of the danger of unbelief : — 

Jt KOKTjyopoufxtvrj f$oT) 9 ew. K€i fx^yhp tanv 6 Ochs oStos, ws cru 

d Plato, Legg. ii. p. 062 B. , , 

e Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663 B, 664 A. va pk vo\ \cy€<rda>, koX 

— 1 — t t — — ■■ r tows' - — 

&o. 80, in the Bacch® of Euripides 

(332), the two old men, Kadmus and ' r* rt ^ irayrl r < p ytvu irpo<r 7 }. 
Teiresias, after vainly attempting to tpas r by * 
inculcate upon Pentheus the belief in > ^ ira&jjs <ro 

and the worship of Dionysus, at last 
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Here is a second attempt on the part of Plato, in addition 
Deliberate to that which we have seen in the Republic/ to em- 
ttonem- 0 " pl°y deliberate ethical fiction as a means of govern- 
“ ing his citizens : first to implant and accredit it — 
governing. next ^ p rescr ib e its incessant iteration by all the 
citizens in the choric ceremonies — lastly to consecrate it, and 
to forbid all questioners or opponents : all application of the 
Sokratic Elenchus to test it. In this treatise he speaks of the 
task as easier to the lawgiver than he had described it to be 
in his Republic: in which latter we found him regarding a new 
article of faith as difficult to implant, but as easy to uphold if 
once it be implanted ; while in the Treatise De Legibus both 
processes are treated as alike achievable and certain. The 
conception of dogmatic omnipotence had become stronger in 
Plato’s mind during the interval between the two treatises. 
Intending to postulate for himself the complete regulation not 
merely of the actions, but also of the thoughts and feelings of 
his citizens — intending moreover to exclude free or insubordi- 
nate intellects — he naturally looks upon all as docile recipi- 
ents of any faith which he thinks it right to preach. When 
he appeals, however, as proofs of the facility of his plan, to 
the analogy of the numerous mythes received with implicit 
faith throughout the world around him — we see how low an 
estimate he formed of the process whereby beliefs are gene- 
rated in the human mind, and of their evidentiary value as 
certifying the truth of what is believed. People believed 
what was told them at first by some imposing authority, and 
transmitted the belief to their successors, even without the 
extraneous support of inquisitorial restrictions such as the 
Platonic lawgiver throws round the Magnetic community in 
the Leges. It is in reference to such self-supporting beliefs 
that Sokrates stands forth, in the earlier Platonic composi- 
tions, as an enquirer into the reasons on which they rested — 
a task useful as well as unpleasant to those whom he ques- 
tioned — attracting unpopularity as well as reputation to him- 
self. Plato had then keenly felt the inestimable value of 
this Elenchus or examining function personified in his master; 
but in the Treatise De Legibus the master has no place, and 

9 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414, v. p. 459 D. 
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the function is severely proscribed. Plato has come round 
to the dogmatic pole, extolling the virtue of passive recipient 
minds who have no other sentiment than that which the law* 
giver issues to them. Yet while he postulates in his own city 
the infallible authority of the lawgiver, and enforces it by 
penalties, as final and all-sufficient to determine the ethical 
beliefs of all the Platonic citizens — we shall find in a subse- 
quent book of this Treatise that he denounces and punishes 
those who generalise this very postulate ; and who declare the 
various ethical beliefs, actually existing in communities of 
men, to have been planted each by some human authority — 
not to have sprung from any unseen oracle called Nature.® 
Such is the ethical doctrine which Plato proclaims in the 
Leges, and which he directs to be sung bv each importance 

-tni . . . . 7 , i i \ . i of music and 

Chorus among the three (boys, men, elders), with chorus wan 
appropriate music and dancing. It is on the con- t^wn^for 
stancv, strictness, and sameness of these choric and of Xenophon 

J . and Aristotle 

musical influences, that he relies for the emotional compared, 
training of youth. If the musical training be either inter- 
mitted or allowed to vary from the orthodox canon — if the 
theatrical exhibitions be regulated by the taste of the general 
audience, and not by the judgment of a few discerning censors 
— the worst consequences will arise: the character of the 
citizens will degenerate, and the institutions of his city will 
have no foundation to rest upon. h The important effects of 
music, as an instrument in the hands of the lawgiver for regu- 
lating the emotions of the citizens, and especially for inspiring 
a given emotional character to youth — are among the charac- 
teristic features of Plato’s point of view, common to both the 
Eepublic and the Laws. There is little trace of this point of 
view either in Xenophon or in Isokrates ; but Aristotle em- 
braces it to a considerable extent. It grew out of the practice 
and tradition of the Grecian cities, in most of which the literary 
teaching of youth was imparted by making them read, learn, 
recite, or chaunt the works of various poets ; while the use of 
the lyre was also taught, together with regulated movements 
in the dance, The powerful ethical effect of musical teaching 

* Plato, Legg. x. pp. 889-890. 

h Plato, Republ. iv. p. 424 C-D ; Legg. iii. pp. 700-701. 
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(even when confined to the simplest choric psalmody and 
dance), enforced by perpetual drill both of boys and men, upon 
the unlettered Arcadians — may be seen recognised even by a 
practical politician like Polybius , 1 who considers it indispens- 
able for the softening of violent and sanguinary tempers : the 
diversity of the effect, according to the different modes of 
music employed, is noted by Aristotle, k and was indeed matter 
of common repute. Plato, as lawgiver, postulates poetry and 
music of his own dictation. He relies upon constant supplies 
of this wholesome nutriment, for generating in the youth such 
emotional dispositions and habits as will be in harmony, both 
with the doctrine which he preaches, and with the laws 
which he intends to impose upon them as adults. Here (as 
in Republic and Timaeus) he proclaims that the perfection of 
character consists in willing obedience or harmonious adjust- 
ment of the pleasures and pains, the desires and aversions, 
to the paramount authority of reason or wisdom — or to the 
rational conviction of each individual as to what is good and 
honourable. If, instead of obedience and harmony, there be 
discord — if the individual, though rationally convinced that a 
proceeding is just and honourable, nevertheless hates it — or 
if, while convinced that a proceeding is unjust and dishonour- 
able, he nevertheless loves it — such discord is the worst state of 
stupidity or mental incompetence . 1 We must recollect that 

1 Polybius, iv. pp. 20-21, about the logues — though the 7)0os of the Treatise 
rude Arcadians of Kynffltha. He De Legibus is in harmony with this 
ascribes to this simple choric practice sentiment. Polybius cites, with some 
the same effect which Ovid ascribes displeasure, the remark of the historian 
to “ ingenu® artes,” or elegant litera- Ephorus, who asserted that musical 
ture generally ; — teaching was introduced among men 

Ingenoas didicisse fideliter artes for purposes of cheating and mystifica- 

Emollit mores, nec Binit esse feros. tion — 4 ir * onrirri teal yoi)Tci<f it ap(t<j~ 

See the remarkable contention be- 
tween ASschylus and Euripides in (oma \ 6 yov avrep (iv. 20). 

Aristophan. Ran. 876 seq., about the Polybius considers this an unbecom- 
function and comparative excellence ing criticism. 

of poets (also Nubes, 955). Aristo- k Aristotle, Polit. viii. c. 4-5-7, p. 
phanes, comparing Alschylus with [ 1340, a. 10, 1341, a. 15, 1342, a. 30. 
Euripides, denounces music as having nr e see by these chapters how much 
degenerated, and poetry as having been the subject was discussed in his day. 
corrupted, at Athens. So far he agrees The ethical and emotional effects 

with Plato ; but he ascribes this cor- conveyed by the sense of hearing, and 
ruption in a great degree to the con- distinguishingitfromtheother senses, 
versation of Euripides with Sokrates are noticed in the Problemata of Ari- 
(Ranse,i487); and here Plato would not etotle, xix. 27-29, pp. 919-920. 
have gone along with him— at least not 1 Plato, Legg. iii. p. 689 A. h u«- 

when Plato composed his earlier dia- 
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(according to the postulate of Treatise De Legibus) the ra- 
tional convictions of each individual, respecting what is just 
and honourable, are assumed to be accepted implicitly from 
the lawgiver, and never called in question by any one. 
There exists therefore only one individual reason in the com- 
munity — that of the lawgiver, or Plato himself. 

Besides all the ethical prefatory matter, above noticed, 
Plato gives us also some historical and social pre- Historical re- 
fatory matter, not essential to his constructive the growth of 
scheme (which after all takes its start partly from Frequent 

•i • . i . L * i destruction 

theoretical principles laid down by himself, partly ofestabiished 

J . communities 

from a supposed opportunity of applying those pnn- 
ciples in the foundation of a new colony), but tend- nant left, 
ing to illustrate the growth of political society, and the abuses 
into which it naturally tends to lapse. There existed in his 
time a great variety of distinct communities: some in the 
simplest, most patriarchal, Cyclopian condition, nothing more 
than families — some highly advanced in civilization, with its 
accompanying good and evil — some in each intermediate 
stage between these two extremes. — The human race (Plato 
supposes) has perhaps had no beginning, and will have no 
end. At any rate it has existed from an indefinite antiquity, 
subject to periodical crises, destructive kosmical outbursts, 
deluges, epidemic distempers, &c. m A deluge, w r hen it occurs, 
sweeps away all the existing communities with their pro- 
perty, arts, instruments, &c., leaving only a small remnant, who, 
finding shelter on the top of some high mountain not covered 
with water, preserve only their lives. Society, he thinks, has 
gone through a countless number of these cycles . 11 At the end 
of each, when the deluge recedes, each associated remnant has 
to begin its development anew, from the rudest and poorest 
condition. Each little family or sept exists at first sepa- 
rately, with a patriarch whom all implicitly obey, and peculiar 
customs of its own. Several of these septs gradually coalesce 

ayadbv that, ^ tovto &A\ct m Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 677-678, vi. 

p. 782 A. 

re n Plato, Legg. p. 680 A. rots iv 

Stcupwviai' \inrr)S re Hal fjSovrjs rrpbs ft ^ p « t r t} s 

Karb. \6yov ( \_ T tr __ v, &C. 

that tt)v icrxdr^ v> Compare p. 688 A. 

VOL. III. 
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together into one community, choosing one or a few law- 
givers to adjust and modify their respective customs into har- 
monious order, and submitting implicitly to the authority of 
such chosen few . 0 By successive coalitions of this kind, ope- 
rated in a vast length of time, p large cities are gradually 
formed on the plain and on the seaboard. Property and 
public force is again accumulated ; together with letters, arts, 
and all the muniments of life. 

Such is the idea which Plato here puts forth of the natural 
Historical or genesis and development of human society. Having 
retrospect — thus arrived at the formation of considerable cities 
war— Th? n with powerful military armaments, he carries us into 
Herakieids. the midst of Hellenic legend — the Trojan War, the 
hostile reception which the victorious heroes found on their 
return to Greece after the siege, the Return of the Herakieids 
to Peloponnesus, and the establishment of the three Herakleid 
brethren, Temenus, Kresphontes, Aristodemus, as kings of 
Argos, Messene, and Sparta. The triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally founded (he affirms) as a mode of uniting and 
consolidating the force of Hellas against the Asiatics, who 
were eager to avenge the capture of Troy. It received strong 
promises of jiermanence, both from prophets and from the 
Delphian oracle. q But these hopes were frustrated by mis- 
conduct on the part of the kings of Argos and Messene : who, 
being youths destitute of presiding reason, and without ex- 
ternal checks, obeyed the impulse of unmeasured ambition, 
oppressed their subjects, and broke down their own power. 

To conduct a political community well is difficult; for there 
Difficulties of are inherent causes of discord and sedition which can 
— a-ntiuts 1 only be neutralized in their effects, but can never be 
^nd- m " eradicated. Among the foremost of these inherent 
tmct^uies to causes, Plato numbers the many distinct and con- 
exist among dieting titles to obedience which are found among 
equally na- mankind, all coexistent and co-ordinate. There are 
liable to con- seven such titles, all founded in the nature of man 
and the essential conditions of society: 1, — i. Parents 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 68 1 C-D. Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 685-686. 

Plato, Legg. iii. p. 683 A. Plato, Legg. iii. p. 690 A-D. 

VOV T tvbs aTT\€TOlS. 
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over children. 2. Men of high birth and breed (such as the 
Herableids at Sparta) over men of low birth. 3. Old over 
young. 4. Masters over slaves. 5. The stronger man over 
the weaker. 6. The wiser man over the man destitute of 
wisdom. 7. The fortunate man, who enjoys the favour of the 
Gods (one case of this is indicated by drawing of the best lot) 
over the less fortunate man (who draws an inferior lot). 

Of these seven titles to command, coexisting, distinct, and 
conflicting with each other, Plato pronounces the sixth — that 
of superior reason and wisdom — to be the greatest, preferable 
to all the rest, in his judgment : though he admits the fifth 
— that of superior force — to be the most extensively preva- 
lent in the actual world. 8 

Plato thinks it imprudent to found the government of 
society upon any one of these seven titles singly ^ t P™ d d ^ c g e 
and separately. He requires that each one of them 
shall be checked and modified by the conjoint ope- ^pSeiy- 
ration of others. Messene and Argos were depraved ofTr^oTand 
and ruined by the single principle : while Sparta S^Tby the 


6ai , &C. "0<ra tern tt pbs apxovras aftc*>- 
4uavriws. 

N Plato, Legg. iii. p. 690 C. 

This enumeration by Plato of seven 
distinct and conflicting a^idtpLara rov 
&PXSW Kai &pxe<T 0 cu, deserves notice in 
many ways. All the seven are natural : 
nature is considered as including 
multifarious and conflicting titles 
(compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 
6, 21), and therefore as not furnishing 
in itself any justification or ground of 
preference for one above the rest. The 
a of superior force is just as 
natural as the of superior wis- 

dom, though Plato himself pronounces 
the latter to be the greatest ; that is — 
greatest, not <pv(ret but v 6 p.<p or r*x v V-> 
according to his own rational and 
deliberate estimation. Plato is not 
uniform in this view, for he uses else- 
where the phrases <pvcrei and Kara 
tyvaiv as if they specially and ex- 
clusively belonged to that which he 
approves, and furnished a justification 
for it (see Legg. x. pp. 889-S90, besides 
the Republic and the Gorgias). Again 
the lot, or the process of sortition, is 
here described as carrying with it both 
the preference of the Gods and the 


principles of justice ( rb diKaioraroy 
~ al <pa/u.€i/). The Gods determine 
upon whom the lot should fall — com- 
pare Homer, Iliad, vii. 1 79. This is 
a remarkable view of the lot, and re- 
presents afeelingmuch diffused among 
the ancient democracies. 

The relation of master and slave 
counts, in Plato’s view, among the 
natural relations, with its consequent 
rights and obligations. 

The force of eurcxG, as a title to 
command, is illustrated in the speech 
addressed by Alkibiades to the Athe- 
nian assembly. Thucyd. vi. 16-17: 
he allows it even in his competitor 
Nikias — a A A* ecos 4yu) re %n a xjuafa 
fxer avrris Kcd 6 Nuclas tvrvxbs So**? 
€ivat y airoxp'h^aarde rrj fKar e'pov 7)p.cov 

uxp€\la. Compare also the language 
of Nikias himself in his own last 
speech under the extreme distress of 
the Athenian army in Sicily, Thucyd. 
vii. 77. 

In the Politikus (p. 293 and else- 
where) Plato admits no rod 

&px* l v & 8 genuine or justifiable, except 
Sc-ienoe, Art, superior wisdom, in one 
or a few Artists of governing; the 
same in Republic, v. p. 474 C, respect- 
ing what he there calls <pi\oao<pla. 

z 2 
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was preserved and exalted by a mixture of different 
avoided it. elements. The kings of Argos and Messene, irra- 
tional youths with nothing to restrain them (except oaths, 
which they despised), employed their power to abuse and 
mischief. Such was the consequence of trusting to the ex- 
clusive title of high breed, embodied in one individual person. 
But Apollo and Lykurgus provided better for Sparta. They 
softened regal insolence by establishing the double line of 
co-ordinate kings : they introduced the title of old age, along 
with that of high breed, by founding the Senate of twenty- 
eight elders : they farther introduced the title of sortition, or 
something near it, by nominating the annual Ephors. The 
mixed government of Sparta was thus made to work for good, 
while the unmixed systems of Argos and Messene both went 
wrong . 1 Both the two latter states were in perpetual war 
with Sparta, so as to frustrate that purpose — union against 
Asiatics — with a view to which the triple Herakleid kingdom 
was originally erected in Peloponnesus. Had each of these 
three kingdoms been temperately and moderately governed, 
like Sparta, so as to maintain unimpaired the projected triple 
union — the Persian invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes 
would never have taken place . 11 

Such is the way in which Plato casts the legendary event, 
Plato casts called the Return of the Herakleids, into accordance 
legend into with a political theory of his own. That event, in 
with his own his view, afforded the means of uniting Hellas in- 
theories. ternally, and of presenting such a defensive com- 
bination as would have deterred all invasions from Asia, if 
only the proper principles of legislation and government had 
been understood and applied. The lesson to be derived from 
this failure is, that we ought not to concentrate great autho- 
rity in one hand ; and that we ought to blend together several 
principles of authority, instead of resorting to the exclusive 
action of one alone. x This lesson deserves attention, as a 


1 Plato, Legg, iii. pp. 691-692. 
u Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692 C-D. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 A. us 
&pa ov 5(7 ix(yd\as &px^s a Z apbc - 

rovs vofiofoTtiv. Compare pp. 685- 
686 . 

Plato here affirms not only that 


Messend and Argos were and had been 
constantly at war with Sparta, but 
that they were so at the time of the 
Persian invasion of Greece— and that 
Messene thus hindered the Spartans 
from assisting the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, pp. 692 E, 698 E. His statement 
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portion of political theory ; but I feel convinced that neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides would have concurred in Plato’s 
historical views. Neither of them would have admitted the 
disunion between Sparta, Argos, and Messene as a main cause 
of the Persian invasion of Greece. 

A lesson — analogous, though not exactly the same — is de- 
rived by Plato from the comparison of the Persian Persia and 

. J . A _ Athens com- 

with the Athenian government. Persia presents an pared— 

. ° 1 . Excess of 

excess of despotism : Athens an excess of liberty. 

There are two distinct primordial forms of govern- liberty, 
ment — mother -polities, Plato calls them — out of which all ex- 
isting governments may be said to have been generated or 
diversified. One of these is monarchy, of which the Persians 
manifest the extreme : the other is democracy, of which 
Athens manifests the extreme. Both extremes are mis- 
chievous. The wise lawgiver must blend and combine the 
two together in proper proportion. Without such combina- 
tion he cannot attain good government, with its three indis- 
pensable constituents — freedom, intelligence or temperance, 
and mutual attachment among the citizens.' 

that Argos was at least neutral, if not Messenian exiles, partly by enfran- 
treacherous and philo-Persian, during chised Helots. It is probable enough 
the invasion of Xerxes, is coincident that both these classes might be dis- 
with Herodotus ; but not so his state- posed to disguise (as far as they could) 
ment that the Lacedaemonians were the past period of servitude — and to 
kept back by the war against Messene. represent the Messenian name and 
Indeed at that time the Messenians community as never having been 
had no separate domicile or inde- wholly effaced in the neighbourhood 
pendent station inPeloponnesus. They of Ithome, though always struggling 
had been conquered by Sparta long against an oppressive neighbour. Tra- 
beforo, and their descendants in the ditions of this tenor would become 
same territory were Helots (Tliucyd. current, and Plato has adopted one of 
i. ioi). It is true that there always | them in his historical sketch, 
existed struggling remnants of ex- If we look back to what Plato says 
patriated Messenians, who maintained about the Kretan prophet Epimenides, 
the name, and whom Athens protected we shall see that here too he must 
and favoured during the Pelopon- have foUowed erroneous traditions, 
nesian war ; but there was no inde- He makes Epimenides contemporary 
pendent Messenian government in with the invasion of Greece by Darius, 
Peloponnesus until the foundation of instead of contemporary with the 
the city of Messene by Epaminondas Kylonian sacrilege (b.c. O12). When 
in 309 b.c., two years after the battle of a prophet had got reputation, a great 
Leuktra: there had never been any city many new prophecies wore fathered 
of that name in Peloponnesus before, upon him (as upon Bakis and Musseus) 

Now Plato wrote his Treatise De with very little care about chrono- 
Legibus after the foundation of this logical consistency. Plato may well 
city of Messene and the re-establish- have been misled by one of these 
ment ol an independent Messenian fictions (Legg. i. p. O42, iii. p. O77). 
community in Peloponnesus. The now y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 693 B-C. Ari- 
city was peopled partly by returning stotle (Politic, ii. 6, pp. 1265-1200) 
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The Persians, according to Plato, at the time when they 
cynw and made their conquests under Cyrus, were not despotic- 

ally governed, but enjoyed a fair measure of freedom 
dngs. ^(jer a brave and patriotic military chief, who kept 
the people together in mutual attachment. But Cyrus, though 
a great military chief, had neither received a good training 
himself, nor knew how to secure it for his own sons. 2 He left 
them to be educated by the women in the harem, where they 
were brought up with unmeasured indulgence, acquiring 
nothing but habits of insolence and caprice. Kambyses be- 
came a despot ; and after committing great enormities, was 
ultimately deprived of empire by Smerdis and the Medians. 
Darius, not a bom prince, but an usurper, renovated the Per- 
sian empire, and ruled it with as much ability and modera- 
tion as Cyrus. But he made the same mistake as Cyrus, in 
educating his sons in the harem. His son Xerxes became 
thoroughly corrupted, and ruled despotically. The same has 
been the case with all the successive kings, all brought 
up as destined for the sceptre, and morally ruined by a 
wretched education. The Persian government has been 


alludes to this portion of Plato’s 
doctrine, and approves what is said 
about the combination of diverse 
political elements; but he does not 
approve the doctrine which declares 
the two “mother-forms” of govern- 
ment to be extreme despotism or 
extreme democracy. He says that 
these two are either no governments 
at all, or the very worst of govern- 
ments. Plato gives the same opinion 
about them, yet he thinks it convenient 
to make them the starting-points of 
his theory. The objection made by 
Aristotle appears to be dictated by a 
sentiment which often influences his 
theories — To T€A.€ioj/ irp^rfpdv icn tt} 
<pv<T€i too aTtAous. The perfect is 
prior in order of nature to the im- 
perfect. He does not choose to take 
his theoretical point of departure from 
the worst or most imperfect. 

* Plato, Legg. p. 694 0 . M avrevo- 
fiai irfpl y* Kvpov ra p.\v avrbv 

tlveu K( 

&rjs oi/% 

roirapdirav . 

I think it very probable that these 
words are intended to record Plato’s 


1 dissent from the Kvpov Tlcu&tla of 
! Xenophon. Aulus Gellius (xiv. 3) 
had read that Xenophon composed the 
(Jyropaedia in opposition to the two 
first books of the Platonic Republic, 
and that between Xenophon and Plato 
there existed a grudge ( simuUat <) or 
rivalry ; so also Athenams, xi. p. 504. 
It is possible that this may have been 
the case, but no evidence is produced 
to prove it. Both of them sclented 
Sokrates as the subject of their 
descriptions ; in so far there may have 
been a literary competition between 
them: and various critics seem to have 
presumed that there could not be 
mmulatio without mmultn*. Each of 
them composed a Symposion for the 
purpose of exhibiting Sokrates in his 
joyous moments. The differences be- 
tween the two handlings are interest- 
ing to notice; but the evidences which 
some authors produce, to show that 
Xenophon in his Symposion alluded 
to the Symposion of Plato, are alto- 
gether uncertain. See the Preface of 
Schneider to his edition of the Xeno- 
phontic Symposion, and his extract 
from Cornarius, 
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nothing but a despotism ever since Darius. a All freedom of 
action or speech has been extinguished, and the mutual at- 
tachment among the subjects exists no more. b 

While the Persian government thus exhibits despotism in 
excess, that of Athens exhibits the contrary mis- Changes for 
chief — liberty in excess. This has been the growth government 

. J . • . of Athens, 

of the time subsequent to the Persian invasion. At after the Per- 
the time when that invasion occurred, the govern- of Greece, 
ment of Athens was an ancient constitution with a quadruple 
scale of property, according to which scale political privilege 
and title to office were graduated : while the citizens gene- 
rally were then far more reverential to authority, and obe- 
dient to the laws, than they are now. Moreover, the invasion 
itself, being dangerous and terrific in the extreme, was 
enough to make them obedient and united among them- 
selves, for their own personal safety. 0 But after the invasion 
had been repelled, the government became altered. The 
people acquired a great increase of political power, assumed 
habits of independence and self-judgment, and became less 
reverential both to the magistrates and to the laws. 

Tho first department in which this change was wrought at 
Athens was the department of music : from whence This change 
it gradually extended itself to the general habits of muSc/and 
the people. Before the invasion, Music had been tntfumUew 

x . A . . . modes of 

distributed, according to ancient practice and under composition 
the sanction of ancient authority, under four fixed peaied to the 

" m judgment of 

categories — Hymns, Dirges, Paeans, Dithyrambs. d 
The ancient canons in regard to each were strictly ed them - 
enforced : the musical exhibitions were superintended, and 
the prizes adjudged by a few highly-trained elders; while the 
general body of citizens listened in respectful silence, without 
uttering a word of acclamation, or even conceiving themselves 
competent to judge wliqt they heard. Any manifestations on 
their part were punished by blows from the sticks of the 
attendants. 0 But this docile submission of the Athenians to 


a Plato, Legg. iii. pp. 694-695. 
b Plato, Legg. iii. p. 697 D. 
c Plato, Legg. iii. pp. (>98-699. 
d Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 A. tfytvot 

— 6prjvoi — Tramves — bidtpafJifios. 


e Plato, Legg. iii. p. 700 B. rb 8* 
Kxipos TOVTwv yvoovai re /cal &jua yvSvra 
bucdcrcu , £ 7 yxiovv re a 5 rbv /a)) weidS- 
fx€V0V) ov crvptyt fy ouSe rives &/j.ov<rot 
fioal ir\-f)dous, Kadanep ra vvv, 068* 
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authority became gradually overthrown, after the repulse of 
the Persians, first in the theatre, next throughout all social 
and political life. The originators of this corruption were the 
poets : men indeed of poetical genius, but ignorant of the 
ethical purpose which their compositions ought to aim at, as 
well as of the rightful canons by which they ought to be 
guided and limited. These poets, looking to the pleasure of 
the audience as their true and only standard, exhibited pieces 
in which all the old musical distinctions were confounded to- 
gether — hymns with dirges, the psean with the dithyramb, 
and the flute with the harp. To such irregular rhythm and 
melody, words equally irregular were adapted. The poet 
submitted his compositions to the assembled audience, ap- 
pealing to them as competent judges, and practically declar- 
ing them to be such. The audience responded to the appeal. 
Acclamation in the theatre was substituted for silence ; and 
the judgment of the people became paramount instead of 
that pronounced by the enlightened few according to ante- 
cedent custom. Hence the people — having once shaken off* 
the reverence for authority, and learnt to exercise their own 
judgment, in the theatre f — began speedily to do the same on 
other matters also. They fancied themselves wise enough to 
decide everything for themselves, and contracted a shame- 
less disregard for the opinion of better and w iser men. An 
excessive measure of freedom was established, tending in its 
ultimate consequences to an anarchical or Titanic nature : 
indifferent to magistrates, laws, parents, elders, covenants, 
oaths, and the Gods themselves.^' 


au KpSroi bralyous aw oBiti6yT(S, aWa 
t oils pikv yeyovSo'i w*p\ waiSevcriy Sedoy- 
fxfuov aKovtiv avTols jx^rb crtyrjs Bib 
t ekous, waia\ koL waiBayuyo'is KaX 

T(p W\e'l<TT(f) UX^<p KO<TfXOV(J7)S 7] 

yovd4rr)(ris iyeyero. 

The testimony here given hy Plato 
respecting the practice of his own time 
is curious and deserves notice: respect- 
ing the practice of the times anterior 
to the Persian invasion he could have 
had no means of accurate knowledge. 

f Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701 B. vvy 5 t 
ijp£f jxkv rj/xiy iK fiovaiKTiS 7) wdvTtav €is 
Trdvra ao<plas B6£a KaX wapayo/xia , {vyt- 
(f>€<rw€To Sk 4\€u0epta. 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 701. ’E cp « £ 7 t s 


$ 7 ] t a if r t} rf} tkevOtp'ia 77 rov (xtj 
edfkeiy r o/v dpxov<ri BouAevfty y t- 
y y o it' &y. 

The phrase here employed by Plato af- 
firms inferential tendencies — not facts 
realised. How much of the tendencies 
had passed into reality at Athens, he 
leaves to the imagination of his readers 
to supply. It is curious to contrast 
the faithless and lawless character of 
Athens, here insinuated by Plato - 
with the oration of Demosthenes adv. 
Leptinem (delivered b.c. 355, near 
upon the time when the Platonic Leges 
were composed), where the main argu- 
ment which the orator brings to bear 
1 ujxm the Dikasts, emphatically and 
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The opinion here expressed by Plato — that the political 
constitution of Athens was too democratical, and Dangerof 
that the changes (effected by Perikles and others thenauJnai 
during the half-century succeeding the Persian in- SSS~b? e " 
vasion) whereby it had been rendered more demo- SiSS the 
cratical, were mischievous — was held by him in com- teacher * 
mon with a respectable and intelligent minority at Athens. 
That minority had full opportunity of expressing their dis- 
approbation — as we may see by the language of Plato himself ; 
though he commends the Spartans for not allowing any such 
opportunity to dissenters at Sparta, and expressly prohibits 
any open expression of dissent in his own community. But 
his assertion, that the deterioration at Athens was introduced 
and originated by an innovation in the established canon of 
music and poetry — is more peculiarly his own. The general 
doctrine of the powerful revolutionizing effect wrought by 
changes in the national music, towards subverting the poli- 
tical constitution, was adopted by him from the distinguished 
musical teacher Damon, h the contemporary and companion of 
Perikles. The fear of such danger to the national institutions 
is said to have operated on the authorities at Sparta, when 
they forbade the musical innovations of the poet Timotheus, 
and destroyed the four new strings which he had just added 
to the established seven strings of his lyre . 1 

repeatedly, to induce them to reject achievements of Athens during that 
the proposition of Leptines, is — rb T7?s very period which he paints in such 
tt6\€us %dos a\j/€v5h Kcii xP r l (TT ^ v t °v gloomy colours in the Leges — the 
rb \u<rtT(\((TTaTov Trpbs apyvpiov <jko- period succeeding the Persian inva- 
7r jvv a\\a r i teal Ka\bu Trpagai (p. 461) sion. Who is to believe that the 
o'/S* 6 jrAttcrros \6yos jz/xoiye nepl * t people, upon whose virtue he pro- 

„„ , a\\ y vTrbp rod tt oirqpbv | n ounces these encomiums, had thrown 

1 0os eirrdyet v rby vb/uov, Kal roiovrov | off 8*11 reverence for good faith, obliga- 
)i* ov navr' tin ncrr* ocra 6 Stj/uo? bidcvcriv tion, and social authority ? As for the 
tcrrai, also pp. 500-507, and indeed T irauiK^i <f>varis to which Plato re- 
throughout nearly the whole oration, presents the Athenians as approxi- 
So also in the other discourses, not mating, the analogy is principally to 
only of Demosthenes but of the other be found in the person of the Titan 
orators also — good faith, public and Prometheus, with his philanthropic 
private, and respectful obedience to disposition (see Plato, Menexenus, pp. 
the laws, are constantly invoked as 243 E, 244 E), and the beneficent sug- 
primary and imperative necessities. gestions which he imparted to man- 
Indeed, in order to find a contra- kind in the way of science and art 
diction to tho picture here presented (iEsch. Prom. 440-507 — Ila<rat rixvca 
by Plato, of Athenian tendencies since fSpoToiaiv Ik npo/j.r)d 4 a>s). 
the Persian war, we need not go farther h Plato, Republ. iy. p. 424 D. 

than Plato himself. We have only to 1 Cicero, De Legib. ii. 15 1 Pausanias, 
read the Menexenus, wherein he pro- iii. 12. 

fosses to describe and panegyrise the Cicero agrees with Plato as to the 
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Of this general doctrine, however, Plato makes a particular 
Plato's aver- application in the passage now before us, which he 

sion to the n 1 , . .. . 

tragic and would have found few Athenians, either oligarchical 

comic poetry _ . _ . 

at Athens, or democratical, to ratify . What he really con- 

demns is, the tragic and comic poetical representations at 
Athens, which began to acquire importance only after the 
Persian war, and continued to increase in importance for the 
next half century. The greatest revolution which Grecian 
music and poetry ever underwent was that whereby Attic 
tragedy and comedy were first constituted : — built up by dis- 
tinguished poets from combination and enlargement of the 
simpler pre-existent forms — out of the dithyrambic and 
phallic choruses. k The first who imparted to tragedy its 
grand development and its special novelty of character 
was iEschylus — a combatant at Marathon as well as one 
of the greatest among ancient poets : after him, Sophokles 
carried improvement still farther. It is them that Plato pro- 
bably means, when he speaks of the authors of this revolution 
as men of true poetical genius, but ignorant of the lawful pur- 
pose of the Muse — as authors who did not recognise any 
rightful canon of music, nor any end to be aimed at beyond 
the emotional satisfaction of a miscellaneous audience. The 
abundance of dramatic poetry existing in Plato’s time must 
have been prodigious (a few choice specimens only have de- 
scended to us): — while its variety of ingredients and its popu- 
larity outshone those four ancient and simple manifestations, 
which alone he will tolerate as legitimate. He censures the 
innovations of iEschy Ins and Sophokles as a deplorable trium ph 
of popular preference over rectitude of standard and purpose. 
He tacitly assumes — what Aristotle certainly does not believe, 
and what, so far as I can see, there is no ground for believing — 
that the earlier audience were passive, showing no marks of 
favour or disfavour: and that the earlier poets had higher 
aims, adapting their compositions to the judgment of a wise 
few, and careless about giving satisfaction to the general 

mischievous tendency of changes in compositions, is also expressed in the 
the national music. censure said to have been pronounced 

k Aristotle, Poetic, c. 4, p. 1449 a. by Solon against, Thespis, when the 
The ethical repugnance expressed latter first produced his dramas (Plu- 
by Plato against the many-sided and tarch, Solon, 29 ; Diogen. Laert. i. 59). 
deceptive spirit of tragic and comic 
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audience. This would be the practice in the Platonic city, 
but it never was the practice at Athens. We may surely 
presume that iEschylus stood distinguished from his prede- 
cessors not by desiring popularity more, but by greater suc- 
cess in attaining it : and that he attained it partly from his 
superior genius, partly from increasing splendour in the 
means of exhibition at Athens. The simpler early composi- 
tions had been adapted to the taste of the audience who heard 
them, and gave satisfaction for the time : until the loftier 
genius of iEschylus and the other great constructive drama- 
tists was manifested. 

However Plato — while he tolerates no poetry except in so 
far as it produces ethical correction or regulation of This aversion 
the emotions, and blames as hurtful the poet who Ihmiu; not 

. , , I*!! . . •• t shared either 

simplv touches or kindles emotion — is in a peculiar by ougar- 

1 J . ........ ehical poli- 

manner averse to dramatic poetry, with its diversity ticians, or by 

. . . other philo- 

of assumed characters and its obligation of giving sophers. 
speech to different points of view. His aversion had been 
exhibited before, both in the Republic and in the Gorgias : 
but it reappears here in the Treatise De Legibus, with this 
aggravating feature — that the revolution in music and poetry 
is represented as generating cause of a deteriorated character 
and an ultra-dcmocratical polity of Athens. This (as I have 
before remarked) is a sentiment peculiar to Plato. For un- 
doubtedly, oligarchical politicians (such as Thucydides, N ibias, 
Kritias), who agreed with him in disliking the democracy, 
would never have thought of ascribing what they disliked to 
such a cause as alteration in the Athenian music and poetry. 
They would much more have agreed with Aristotle , 111 when 
he attributes the important change both in the character and 
polity of the Athenian people after the Persian invasion, to 

1 Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 395-396, x. only declared and not fully deve- 
p. 605 B; Gorgias, p. 502 B; Legg. loped. 

iv. p. 719 B. Rousseau (in his Lettreh d’Alembert 

Aristotle takes a view of tragedy sur les Spectacles, p. 33 seq.) impugns 
quite opposed to that of Plato : he this doctrine of Aristotle, and con- 
considers it as calculated to purge or demns theatrical representations, part- 
purify the emotions of fear, compas- ly witli arguments similar to those of 
sion, &c. ( Aristot. Poet. c. 1 3. Com- Plato, partly with others of his own. 
pare Politic, viii. 7, 9). Unfortunately 111 Aristotel. Politic, v. 4, p. 1304, a. 
the Poetica exist only as a fragment, so 20, ii. 12, p. 1274, a. 12, viii. 6, 1340, 
that his doctrine about Kddapais is a. 30. 
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the events of that invasion itself — to the heroic and universal 
efforts made by the citizens, on shipboard as well as on land, 
against the invading host — and to the necessity for con- 
tinuing those efforts by organising the confederacy of Delos. 
Hence arose a new spirit of self-reliance and enterprise — or 
rather an intensification of what had already begun after the 
expulsion of Hippias and the reform by Kleisthenes — which 
rendered the previous constitutional forms too narrow to give 
satisfaction." The creation of new and grander forms of 
poetry may fairly be looked upon as one symptom of this 
energetic general outburst : but it is in no way a primary or 
causal fact, as Plato wishes us to believe. Nor can Plato him- 
self have supposed it to be so, at the time when he composed 
his Menexenus: wherein the events of the post-Xerxeian 
period are presented in a light very different from that in 
which he viewed them when he wrote his Leges — presented 
with glowing commendations on his countrymen. 

The long ethical prefatory matter 0 which we have gone 
Doctrines of through, includes these among other doctrines — 
prefatory his That the life of justice, and the life of pleasure, 

matter. are esse ntially coincident. 2. That Reason, as de- 
clared by the lawgiver, ought to controul all our passions and 
emotions. 3. That intoxication, under certain conditions, is 
an useful stimulus to elderly men. 4. That the political con- 
stitution of society ought not to be founded upon one single 
principle of authority, but upon a combination of several. 
5. That the extreme of liberty, and the extreme of despotism, 
are both bad.r 

Of these five positions, the two first are coincident with 
compared the doctrines of the Republic: the third is not 
the^itepubuc coincident with them, but indirectly in opposition to 
Xenophontic them : the fourth and fifth put Plato on a standing 
cyrop*dia. p 0 j n t quite different from that of the Republic, and 
different also from that of the Xenophontic Cyropeedia. In 
the Cyropaedia, all government is strictly personal : the sub- 


n Herodot. y. 78. _ p Compare on this point Plato’s 

0 What Aristotle calls to ? 9 QwOev Epistol. viii. pp. 354-355, where this 
\ 6 yois , in reference to the Republic of same view is enforced. 

Plato (Aria. Polit. ii. 36, p. 1264, *>• 39 ). 
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jects both obey willingly, and are rendered comfortable, be- 
cause of the supreme and manifold excellence of one person — 
their chief, Cyrus — in every department of practical adminis- 
tration, civil as well as military. In the Platonic Republic, 
the government is also personal : to this extent — that Plato 
provides neither political checks, nor magistrates, nor laws, 
nor judicature: but aims only at the perfect training of the 
Guardians, and the still more elaborate and philosophical 
training of those few chief or elder Guardians, who are to 
direct the rest. He demands only a succession of these philo- 
sophers, corresponding to the regal Artist sketched in the 
Politikus : and he leaves all ulterior directions to them. 
Upon their perfect dispositions and competence, all the weal 
or woe of the community depends. All is personal govern- 
ment ; but it is lodged in the hands of a few philosophers, 
assumed to be super-excellent, like the one chief in the Xeno- 
phontic Cyropaedia. When however we come to the Leges, 
we find that Plato ceases to presume upon such supreme per- 
sonal excellence. He drops it as something beyond the limit 
of human attainment, and as fit only for the golden or 
Saturnian age. q He declares that power, without adequate 
restraints, is a privilege with which no man can be trusted/ 
Nevertheless the magistrates must be vested with sufficient 
power : since excess of liberty is equally dangerous. To steer 
between these two rocks, 8 you want not only a good despot 
but a sagacious lawgiver. It is he who must construct a con- 
stitutional system, having regard to the various natural foun- 
dations of authority in the minds of the citizens. He must 
provide fixed laws, magistrates, and a competent judicature : 
moreover, both the magistrates and the judicature must be 
servants of the law, and nothing beyond/ The lawgiver must 
frame his laws with singleminded view, not to the happiness 
of any separate section of the city, but to that of the whole. 
He must look to the virtue of the whole, in its most compre- 


q Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 713-714. 
r Plato, Legg. iii. p. 687 B-iv. p. 

713 ix. p. 875 C. 

* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 710-71 1. 

1 Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 D. robs 
&pxQVTas XtyofjL^vovs vvv uxrtp^ras rots - 


vifxois itcdKetra, ob n Kcuvorofxlas bvo- 
fxdrwv ‘dvtKa , aAA\ It appears as if 
this phrase, calling “ magistrates the 
servants or ministers of the law,” was 
likely to be regarded as a harsh and 
novel metaphor. 
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hensive sense, and to all good things, ranked in their triple 
subordination and their comparative value — that is, First the 
good things belonging to the mind — Secondly, Those belong- 
ing to the body — Thirdly, Wealth and External acquisitions . 11 

We now enter upon this constructive effort of Plato’s old 
Constructive a g e - That a political constitution with fixed laws 
piato^Tnew (he makes the Athenian say) and with magistrates 
point of view, merely as servants of the laws, is the only 

salvation for a city and its people — this is a truth which every 
man sees most distinctly in his old age, though when younger 
he was very dull in discerning it. x Probably enough what 
we here read represents the change in Plato’s own mind : the 
acquisition of a new point of view, which was not present to 
him when he composed his Kepublic and his Politikus. 

Here the exposition assumes a definite shape. The Kretan 
New colony Kleinias apprises his Athenian companion, that the 
in Krete — its Knossians with other Kretans are about to establish 
SiSons ! 0011 a new colony on an unsettled point in Krete ; and 
that himself with nine others are named commissioners for 
framing and applying the necessary regulations. He invites 
the co-operation of the Athenian : y who accordingly sets him- 
self to the task of suggesting sucli laws and measures as 
are best calculated to secure the marcli of the new Magnetic 
settlement towards the great objects defined in the preceding 
programme. 

The new city is to be about nine English miles from the 
sea. The land round it is rough, poor, and without any 
timber for shipbuilding ; but it is capable of producing all 
supplies absolutely indispensable, so that little need will be 
felt of importation from abroad. The Athenian wishes that the 
site were farther from the sea. Yet he considers the general 
conditions to be tolerably good ; inasmuch as the city need not 
become commercial and maritime, and cannot have the means 
of acquiring much gold and silver — which is among the 
greatest evils that can befall a city, since it corrupts justice 

■ Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 707 B, 714 B, 

iii. p. 697 A. Compare vii. pp. 819 D-821 D, for 

* Plato, Legg. iv. p. 715 E. Ntos marks of Plato’s old age and newly 
fx\v yhp kv ir as &i/dpo>iros rck roiavra acquired opinions. 
i.fx^\6rara avrbs aurov y Plato, Legg. iii. p. 702 C. 
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and goodness in the citizens/ The settlers are all Greeks, 
from various towns of Krete and Peloponnesus. This (remarks 
the Athenian) is on the whole better than if they came from 
one single city. Though it may introduce some additional 
chance of discord, it will nevertheless render them more 
open-minded and persuadeable for the reception of new insti- 
tutions/ 

The colonists being supposed to be assembled in their new 
domicile and ready for settlement, Plato, or his TheAthe _ 
Athenian spokesman, addresses to them a solemn {Jj^he Clare8 
exhortation, inculcating piety towards the Gods, ce- merely Vro- 
lestial and subterranean, as well as to the Daemons peremptory 
and Heroes — and also reverence to parents/ He recommend 11 
then intimates that, though he does not intend to c£ns by* 
consult the settlers on the acceptance or rejection 
of laws, but assumes to himself the power of pre- 
scribing such laws as he thinks best for them — he nevertheless 
will not content himself with promulgating his mandates in a 
naked and peremptory way. He will preface each law with 
a proem or prologue ( i . e. a string of preliminary recommenda- 
tions) : in order to predispose their minds favourably, and to 
obtain from them a willing obedience . 0 He will employ not 
command only, but persuasion along with or antecedent to 
command : as the physician treats his patients when they are 
freemen, not as he sends his slaves to treat slave-patients, 
with a simple compulsory order / 1 To begin with an intro- 
ductory proem or prelude, prior to the announcement of the 
positive law, is (he says) the natural course of proceeding. It 
is essential to all artistic vocal performances : it is carefully 
studied and practised both by the rhetor and the musician . 0 
Yet in spite of this analogy, no lawgiver has ever yet been 
found to prefix proems to his laws : every one has contented 
himself with issuing peremptory commands/ Here then Plato 
undertakes to set the example of prefixing such prefatory 


z Plato, Legg. iv. p. 705. 

* Plato, Legg. iv. p. 708. 
b Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-718. 
r Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 718-719-723. 
d Plato, Legg. iv. p. 720. This is 
a curious indication respecting the me- 
dical profession and practice at Athens. 


6 Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722 D-723 D. 

ifioOerrj rb to 
( ov . 

f Plato, Legg. iv. p. 722 B-E. 

The Trpool/una brjfirjyoptKd of Demo- 
sthenes are well known. 
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introductions. The nature of the case would prescribe that 
every law, every speech, every song, should have its suitable 
proem : but such prolixity would be impolitic. A discretion 
must be entrusted to the lawgiver, as it is to the orator and 
the musician. Proems or prologues must be confined to the 
great and important laws. ff 

Accordingly, from hence to the end of the Treatise De 
General cha- Legg., Plato proceeds upon the principle here laid 
these pro- down. He either prefixes a prologue to each of his 
didactic or laws — or blends the law with its proem — or gives 

rhetorical . „ A 0 

homilies. what may be called a proem without a law, that is 
a string of hortatory or comminatory precepts. There are 
various points (he says) on which the lawgiver cannot propose 
any distinct and peremptory enactment, but must confine 
himself to emphatic censure h and declaration of opinion, with 
threats of displeasure on the part of the Gods : the rather as 
he cannot hope to accomplish his public objects, without the 
largest interference with private habits — nor without bringing 
his regulations to bear upon individual life, where positive 
law can hardly reach. 1 The Platonic prologues are sometimes 
expositions of the reasons of the law — i. e. of the dangers 
which it is intended to ward off, or the advantages to be 
secured by it. But far more frequently, they are morsels of 
rhetoric — lectures, discourses, or homilies — addressed to the 
emotions and not to the reason, insisting on the ethical and 
religious point of view, and destined to operate with persuasive 
or intimidating effect upon an uninstructed multitude. 1 * 

It seems that Plato took credit to himself for what he 
Great value thought a beneficial innovation, in thus blending per- 
suasive exhortation with compulsory command. H is 
eaepro^ assurancej that no Grecian lawgiver had ever done 

, K Plato, Legg. iv. p. 723 C-D. which in most cases it is— “ ut prius- 
About rk ru>v v 6 fxwv irpoolfiia, compare quam ipsam legem recitem, de ejus 
what Plato says about his communica- . legis laude dicam.” 
tions with the younger Dionysius, j * Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 
shortly after his (Plato’s) second ar- k Plato, Legg. iv, p. 722 B. ir pbs 
rival at Syracuse, Plato, Epistol. iii. rovrtp 5 € ou 5 «ls Stayorjdijyai ircv- 

p. 31b A. bvo'iu 

h Cicero (De Legg. ii. 6) professes y ircM K a) 

to follow Plato in this practice of pre- a, nad* Uov oUv r* M rbv fatipov 
fixing proems to his Laws. He calls uSdas ux\ov r<j> h 
the proem an encomium upon the law 
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so before, is doubtless trustworthy : 1 though we may to serve 
remark that the confusion of the two has been the gi 
general rule with Oriental lawgivers — the Hindoos, 
the Jews, the Mahommedan Arabs, &c. But with them * 
him the innovation serves a farther purpose. He makes it 
the means of turning rhetoric to account ; and of enlisting in 
his service, as lawgiver, not only all the rhetoric but all the 
poetry, in his community. His Athenian speaker is so well 
satisfied with these prologues, that he considers them to possess 
the charm of a poetical work, and suspects them to have been 
dictated by inspiration from the Gods. m He pronounces them 
the best and most suitable compositions for the teaching 
of youth, and therefore prescribes that teachers shall cause 
the youth to recite and learn them, instead of the poetical 
and rhetorical works usually employed. He farther enjoins 
that his prologues shall serve as type and canon whereby all 
other poetical and rhetorical compositions shall be tried. If 
there be any compositions in full harmony and analogy with 
this type, the teachers shall be compelled to learn them by 
heart, and teach them to pupils. Any teacher refusing to do 
so shall be dismissed . 11 Nor shall any poet be allowed to 
compose and publish works containing sentiments contra- 
dictory to the declaration of the lawgiver . 0 

As a contrast to this view of Plato in his later years, it is 
interesting to turn to that which he entertained in of 

an earlier part of his life, in the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, respecting rhetoric. In the former dia- Ph ® dru »* 
logue, Gorgias is recognised as a master of the art of persua- 
sion, especially as addressed to a numerous audience, and re- 
specting ethical questions, What is just, and what is unjust ? 
Sokrates, on the contrary, pointedly distinguishes persuasion 
from teaching — discredits simple persuasion, without teach- 


1 The testimony of Plato shows that 
the irpooifua rrjs yo/Aodfalas ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas (Diodor. xii. 
12-20) are composed by authors later 
than his time, and probably in imita- 
tion of his irpoolpua : which indeed is 
robable enough on other grounds, 
ee Heyne, Opuscula, vol. ii. ; Prolus. 
i. vi., De Zaleuci et Charond® 
Legibus. 

VOL. III. 


Cicero read the proems ascribed to 
Zaleukus and Charondas as genuine 
(Legg. ii. 6), so did Diod6rus, xii. 
1 7-20 ; StobaBUS, Serm. xlii. 

m Plato, Legg. vii. p. 8n 0 . otnc 
&vcv nvbs t TrtTvolas 
poi vayrdrcuri roiJjffti rtyl 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 8ii D-E. 

Plato, Legg. p. 8ii E. 

2 A 
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ing, as merely deceptive — and contends that rhetorical dis- 
course addressed to a multitude, upon such topics, can never 
convey any teaching.? . But in the Leges we find that the art 
of persuasion has risen greatly in Plato’s estimation. Whether 
it be a true art, or a mere unartistic knack, he now recog- 
nises its -efficacy in modifying the dispositions of the unin- 
structed multitude, and announces himself to be the first 
lawgiver who will employ it systematically for that purpose. 
He combines the seductions of the rhetor with the unpalat- 
able severities of the lawgiver : the two distinct functions of 
Gorgias and his brother the physician Herodikus, when 
Gorgias accompanied his brother to visit suffering patients, 
and succeeded by force of rhetoric in overcoming their re- 
pugnance to the cutting and burning indispensable for cure/ 1 
Again, in the Phmdrus, Plato treats the art of persuasion, 
when applied at once to a mixed assemblage of persons, either 
by writing or discourse, as worthless and unavailing/ He 
affirms that it makes no durable impression on the internal 
mind of the individuals : the same discourse will never suit 
all. Individuals differ materially in their cast of mind ; 
moreover, they differ in opinion upon ethical topics (just and 
unjust) more than upon any other. Some men are open to 
persuasion by topics which will have no effect on others. 
Accordingly you must go through a laborious discrimination : 
first, you must discriminate generally the various classes of 
minds and the various classes of discourse — next, you must 
know to which classes of minds the individuals of the multi- 
tude before you belong. You must then address to each mind 
the mode of persuasion specially adapted to it. The dialectic 
philosopher is the only one who possesses the true art of per- 
suasion. Such was Plato’s point of view in the Phsedrus. I 
need hardly point out how completely it is dropped in his 
Leges : wherein he pours persuasion into the ears of an indis- 
criminate multitude, through the common channel of a rhe- 
torical lecture, considering it of such impressive efficacy as to 
justify the supposition of inspiration from the Gods. 8 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 454-456- 8 Zeller, in his ‘Platonische Studien* 

q Plato, Gorgias, p. 456 B. (pp. 66-72-S8, &c.), insists much on the 

r Plato, Phaedrus, pp. 263 A, 271- rhetorical declamatory prolixity visible 
272-273 E-275 E ’ 2 76 A -277 C. throughout the Treatise De Legibus, 
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After this unusual length of preliminaries, Plato enters on 
the positive regulation of his colony. As to the wor- Regulations 
ship of the Gods, he directs little or nothing of his colony — 
own authority. The colony must follow the advice gious w”-“ 

J — _ - . ship, the 

of the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon — to- oracles of 

r . ... Delphi and 

gether with any consecrated traditions, epiphanies, 
or inspirations from the Gods belonging to the spot — suited, 
as to the Gods who shall be publicly worshipped, and the suit- 
able temples and rites. Only he directs that to each portion 
of the territory set apart for civil purposes, some God, Daemon, 
or Hero, shall be specially assigned as Patron, 1 with a chapel 


as quite at variance with the manner ) 
of Plato in his earlier and better dia- 
logues, and even as specimens of what 
Plato there notes as the rhetorical or 
sophistical manner. He expresses his 
surprise that the Athenian should be 
made to ascribe such discourses to the 
inspiration of the Gods (p. 107). Zeller 
enumerates these and many other dis- 
similarities in theTreatise De Legibus, 
as compared with other Platonic dia- 
logues, as premisses to sustain his con- 
clusion that the treatise isnotbyPlato. 
In my judgment they do not bear out 
that conclusion (which indeed Zeller 
has since renounced in his subsequent 
work) ; but they are not the less real 
and notable, marking the change in 
Plato’s own mind. 

How poor an opinion had Plato of 
the efficacy of the yovOer^riKby eTtios 
at the time when he composed 
the Sophisms (p. 230 A) ! What a su- 
perabundance of such discourse does 
he deliver in the Treatise De Legibus, 
taking especial pride in the pecu- 
liarity 1 

t Plato, Legg. v. p. 738 C-D. faces 

tcy £v\\oyot iKdcrru/y rwy fxep&y Kard 
Xpfaovs yiyyd/xeyoi r ovs irpoarax^vras 
— /u«ra Ovcricoy. 

That such “ ordained seasons ” for 
meetings and sacrifices should be 
punctually attended to — was a matter 
of great moment, on religious no less 
than on civil grounds. It was with a 
view to that object principally that 
each Grecian city arranged its calendar 
and its system of intercalation. Plato 
himself states this (vii. p. 809 D). 

Sir George Lewis, in his Historical 
Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, adverts to the passage of 
Plato here cited, and gives a very 


instructive picture of the state of the 
Hellenic world as to Calendar and 
computation of time (see p. 19; also 
the greater part of chapter i. of his 
valuable work). The object of all the 
cities was to adjust lunar time with 
solar time by convenient intercalations, 
but hardly any two cities agreed in 
the method of doing so. Different 
schemes of intercalation and periods 
(trieteric, octaet£ric, enneadekaeteric) 
were either adopted by civic authority 
or suggested by private astronomers, 
such as Kleostratus and Meton. The 
practical dissonance and confusion was 
great, and the theoretical dissatisfac- 
tion also. 

Now in this dialogue De Legibus, 
Plato recognises both the importance 
of the object and the problem to be 
solved, yet he suggests no means of 
his own for solving it. He makes no 
arrangement for the calendar of his 
new Magnetic city. I confess that this 
is to me a matter of some surprise. 
To combine an exertion of authority 
with an effort of arithmetical calcula- 
tion, is in his vein ; and the exactness 
of observances as respects the Gods, in 
harmony with the religious tone of the 
treatise, depended on some tolerable 
solution of the problem. 

We may perhaps presume that Plato 
refused to deal with the problem be- 
cause he considered it as mathemati- 
cally insoluble. Days, months, and 
years are not exactly commensurable 
with each other. In the Timseus, 
(p. 36 C) Plato declares that the rota- 
tion of the Circle of the Same, or the 
outermost sidereal sphere, upon which 
the succession of day and night 
depends, is according to the side of a 
parallelogram (tcarh irKevpdy ) — while 

2 a 2 
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and precinct wherein all meetings of the citizens of the dis- 
trict shall be held, whether for religious ceremonies, or for 
recreation, or for political duties. 

Plato requires for his community a fixed and peremptory 
Perpetuity of total 5 ° 4 ° citizens, never to be increased, and 
dtiTensj aud never to be diminished: a total sufficient, in his 
w, t8 one judgment, to defend the territory against invaders, 
aiien^'ie^Dd and to lend aid on occasion to an oppressed neigh- 
indivisibie. He distributes the whole territory into 5040 

lots of land, each of equal value, assigning one lot to each 
citizen. Each lot is assumed to be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a family of sober habits, and no more. The total 
number (5040) is selected because of the great variety of 
divisors by which it may be divided without remainder. 11 

We thus see that Plato, in laying down his fundamental 
principle (vn oOtaiv), recognises separate individual property 


the rotations of the Moon and Sun 
(two of the seven branches composing 
the Circle of the Different) are accord- 
ing to the diagonal thereof (/cara 
bid/ierpov): now the side and the 
diagonal represented the type of in- 
commensurable magnitudes among the 
ancient reasoners. It would appear 
also that he considers the rotations of j 
the Moon and Sun to be incommensur- 
able with each other, both of them 1 
being members included in the Circle 
of the Different. 

Since an exact mathematical solution 
was thus unattainable, Plato may pro- 
bably have despised a merely approxi- 
mative solution, sufficient for practical 
convenience — to which last object he 
generally pays little attention. He 
might also fancy that even the attempt 
to meddle with the problem betokened 
that confusion of the incommensurable 
with the commensurable, which he 
denounces in this very treatise (vii. pp. 
819-820. 

u Plato, Legg. v. pp. 737*738, vi. p. 

771 c. 

Aristotle declares this total of 5040 
to be extravagantly great, inasmuch as 
it would require an amount of territory 
beyond the scale which can be rec- 
koned upon for a Grecian city, to 
maintain so many unproductive per- 
sons, including not merely the 5040 
adult citizens, but also their wives, 


I children, and personal attendants, 

| none of whom would take part in any 
productive industry (Politic, ii. 6, p. 

! 1265, b. ib). 

j The remark here cited indicates the 
small numerical scale upon which the 
calculations of a Greek politician were 
framed. But we can hardly be sur- 
prised at it, seeing that the new city 
is intended for the island of Krete, 
where none even of the existing cities 
were considerable. Moreover Aristotle 
had probably present to his mind the 
analogy of Sparta. The Spartan 
citizens were in a situation more 
analogous to the 5040 than any other 
Grecian residents. But the Spartan 
citizens could not have been near so 
numerous as 5040 at that time ; not 
even one-fifth of it — Aristotle tells us, 
Politic, ii. 9, 1270, a. 31. Aristotle 
goes on to remark on the definition 
given by Plato of the size and value 
of each lot of land sufficient for the 
citizen and his family to live (raxpp6vws : 
it ought to be (says Aristotle) auxppd - 
pus /cal 4\€vdepl(as. These are the 
two modes of excellence, and the only 
two, which a man can display in the 
use of his property (1265, a. 35). But 
this change would only aggravate the 
difficulty as to the total area of land 
required for the 5040. Compare the 
remark of Aristotle on the scheme of 
Hippodamus, Polit. ii. 8, 1268, a. 42. 
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and separate family among his citizens : both of which had 
been strenuously condemned and strictly excluded, piato re _ 
in respect to the Guardians of his Republic. But 
he admits the principle only with the proviso that Sth?S£ pl# 
there shall be a peremptory limit to number of citi- ^ough the 
zens, to individual wealth, and to individual poverty: JSff 06 
moreover, even with this proviso, he admits it only from C rLuT 
as a second-best, because mankind will not accept 1118 it ‘ 
and are not sufficiently exalted to work out, what is in itself 
the best. He reasserts the principle of the Republic, that 
separate property and separate family are both essentially 
mischievous : that all individuality, either of interest or sym- 
pathy or sentiment, ought to be extinguished as far as pos- 
sible/ Though constrained against his will to renounce this 
object, he will still approximate to it as near as he can in his 
second-best. Moreover, he may possibly, at some future time 
(D.Y.), propose a third-best. When once departure from the 
genuine standard is allowed, the departure may be made in 
many different ways. 

This declaration deserves notice as attesting the undimi- 
nished adhesion of Plato to the main doctrines of his Republic. 
The point here noted is one main difference of principle be- 
tween the Treatise De Legibus and the Republic : the enact- 
ment of written fundamental laws with prologues serving as 
homilies to be preached to the citizens, is another. Both of 
them are differences of principle : each gives rise to many 
subordinate differences or corollaries/ 

x Plato, Legg. v. pp. 739-740, vii. tun& esse possunt,” &c. (De Vestigiis 
p. 807 B. Institutorum Attioorum ap. Platon. 

y Plato, Legg. v. p. 739 E. V De L egg. p. 16). 
wv , v , . , That Plato did intend to oompose 

Trots bdavaaias iyyvrara Kal a third work upon an analogous subject 
7) fxla bfvrcpws' rpirriv fxe t& toSto, appears to me clear from the words, — 

iav 6 ebs SiaTrepcu'ou^fla. Upon but it does not at aU follow that he 

this passage K. F. Hermann observes : thought that three varieties would 
— “ Hflsc enim est quam ordine tertiam exhaust all possibility. Upon this 
appellat Plato, qu© Aristoteli, Politic, point I dissent from Hermann, and 
iv. 1, 2, 4 % virodtcrcoos iroKirela dicitur : also upon his interpretation of Ari- 
quod tamen nolim ita accipi, ut h non- stotle’s phrase y tnrofoVcws rroKirda. 

nullis factum est, ut hanc quoque olim Aristotle’s distinguishes three distinct 
singulari scripto persecuturum fuisse varieties of end which the political 
philosophum credamus, quasi tribus constructor may propose to himself: — 
exemplis absolvi rerum publicarum iro\iT€lav 

formas oensuisset: innumer© enim pro 2. 

singularum nationum et urbium for- 3. TV 
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Each citizen proprietor shall hold his lot of land, not as his 
Regulations own > but as part and parcel of the entire territory, 
which, taken as a whole, is Goddess and Mistress — 
conjointly with all the local Gods and Heroes — of 
"must the body of citizens generally. No citizen shall 
allowed to either sell or otherwise alienate his lot, nor divide it, 
increase. nor French upon its integrity. The total number of 
lots, the integrity of each lot, and the total number of citizens, 
shall all remain consecrated in perpetuity, without increase 
or diminution. Each citizen in dying shall leave one son as 
successor to his lot : if he has more than one, he may choose 
which of them he will prefer. The successor so chosen shall 
maintain the perpetuity of worship of the Gods, reverential 
rites to the family and deceased ancestors, and obligations 
towards the city. 1 If the citizen has other sons, they will be 
adopted into the families of other citizens who happen to 
be childless : if he has daughters, he will give them out in 
marriage, but without any dowry. Such family relations will 
be watched over by a special board of magistrates : with this 
peremptory condition, that they shall on no account permit 
either the number of citizen proprietors, or the number of 
separate lots, to depart from the consecrated 5040. a Each 


Now K. F. Her- 
mann here maintains, and Boeckh had 
already maintained before him (ad 
Platonis Minoem et de Legibus, pp. 
66-67), that the city sketched in Plato’s 
treatise De Legibus coincides with 
No. 2 in Aristotle’s enumeration, and 
that the projected rpiry] in Plato co- 
incides with No. 3 — tV imo$((T(( 05 . 
I differ from them here. There is no 
ground for presuming that what Plato 
puts third must also be put by Ari- 
stotle third. I think that the Platonic 
city De Legibus corresponds to No. 3 
in Aristotle and not to No. 2, It is a 
city vTro 0 €<r€(i>s, not ix rwv viroxet- 
fjLtytuv bplfrrrj. Plato borrows little or 
nothing from rb uwo*c«fyi€i/a, and almost 
everything from his own tnr 66 *<ris or 
assumed principle, which in this case 
is the fixed number of the citizens as 
well as of the lots of land, the imposi- 
tion of a limit on each man’s pro- 
prietary acquisitions, and the recogni- 
tion of separate family establishments 
subject to these limits. This is the 


xm 6 dfaris of Plato’s second city, to 
which all his regulations of detail are 
accommodated : it is substituted by 
him (unwillingly, because of the re- 
pugnance of others) in place of the 
inr66e<ris of his first city or the Re- 
public, which inr 6 d*<n s is perfect com- 
munism among the <pv\axfs, without 
either separate property or separate 
family. This last is Plato’s awAwy 

z Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 A-B. 

• Plato, Legg. v. pp. 740 D-742 C. 
Aristotle remarks that in order to 
attain the object which Plato here 
proclaims, restriction ought to be im- 
posed on rcKvoiroita. No citizen ought 
to be allowed to beget more than a 
certain number of children. He ob- 
serves that this last-mentioned restric- 
tion, if imposed alone and without any 
others, would do more than all the rest 
to maintain the permanent 5040 lots, 
and that without this no other restric- 
tions could be efficacious (Polit. ii. 6, 
1265, a. 37, 1266, b.9). 
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citizen’s name, and each lot of land, will be registered on 
tablets of cypress wood. These registers will be preserved in 
the temples, in order that the magistrates may be able to 
prevent fraud. b 

The city, with its appropriate accessories, shall be placed 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the territory. Posltlon of 
The akropolis, sacred to Hestia and Athene, will be ^ro^is- 
taken as a centre from whence twelve radiating lines ^theS- 
will be drawn to the extremity of the territory, so dtiLn“ d into 
as to distribute the whole area into twelve sections, 
not all equal in magnitude, but equalised in value tribe8 ‘ 
by diminishing the area in proportion to superior goodness of 
land. The total number of citizens will be distributed also 
into twelve sections, of 420 each ( 5 X2°)> among whom the 
lots of land contained in each twelfth will be apportioned. 
This duodecimal division, the fundamental canon of Plato’s 
municipal arrangements, is a sanctified present from the Gods, 
in harmony with the months and with the kosmical revolu- 
tions. 0 Each twelfth, land and citizens together, will be 


Plato concurs in this opinion, though 
he trusts to prudence and the admoni- 
tion of elders for bringing about this 
indispensable limitation of births in a 
family, without legal prohibition. I 
have already touched upon this matter 
in my review of Plato’s Republic. See 
above — chap. xxxv. p. 22b seq. 

The v 6 (moi OeriKol of Philolaus at 
Thebes, regulating tV Trai^onodav 
with a view to keep tho lots of land 
unchanged, are only known by the 
brief allusion of Aristotle, Polit. ii. 12, 
1274, b. 4. 

b Plato, Legg. v. p. 741 D. tcvirapiT- 
rlvas /Avfifxas, &c. 

c Plato, Legg. vi. p. 771 B. Plato 
here reckons the different numerical 
divisions adopted in different cities as 
being all both natural and consecrated, 
but he considers his own as the most 
fortunate and right. He insists much 
upon the importance of symmetrical 
distribution, with definite numerical 
ratio, in all the departments of life : 
in the various civil subdivisions of the 
Tribe, such as Phratries, Demos, Vil- 
lages — in the arrangements of the 
citizens for military service, rd{eis /mi 
dywyds — in the coins, weights and 
measures in the modulations of the 


voice, and in the direction of move- 
ments either rectilinear or rotatory. 
(Whoever looks at Aristophanes, Aves, 
1010 seq., will see all such regularity 
and symmetry derided in the person of 
Meton.) Nay, he enjoins that all the 
vessels made for common use shall be 
exact fractions or exact multiples of 
each other. This will make it neces- 
sary for all the citizens to learn ele- 
mentary arithmetic, which Plato con- 
siders to be of essential value, not only 
for practical use but as a stimulus to 
the dormant intelligence. On this 
point he notes the Egyptians and 
Phenicians as standing higher than 
the Greeks (vii. p. 818), but as apply- 
ing their superior arithmetical know- 
ledge only to a mean and disgraceful 
thirst for wealth. Against this last 
defect Plato reckons upon guarding his 
citizens by other precautions, while 
he encourages in them the learning of 
arithmetic (Legg. v. p. 747). Plato 
here speaks of the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, much as the Jews have 
been spoken of in later times. And it 
is curious that he seems to consider 
their peculiarities of character as re- 
ferable to their local domicile. He 
maintains that one place is intrinsic- 
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constituted a Tribe, and will be consecrated to some God 
(determined by lot) whose name it will bear, and at whose 
altar two monthly festivals will be celebrated : one for the 
tribe, the other for the entire city. The tribes are peremp- 
torily equal in respect to number of citizens ; but care shall 
also be taken to make them as nearly equal as possible in 
respect to registered property : that is, in respect to property 
other than land, which each citizen brings with him to the 
settlement, and which will all be recorded (as well as the 
land) in the public registers .* 1 The lot of land assigned to 
each citizen will include a portion near the centre, and a por- 
tion near the circumference : the most central portion being 
coupled with the most outlying, and so on in order. Each 
citizen will thus have two separate residences : e one nearer to 
the city, the other more distant from it. 

Plato would be glad if he were able to establish among all 
Moveable the citizens, equality not merely of landed property, 
Fneqmjuty but of all other property besides. This, however, 
he recognises his inability to exact. The colonists 

allowed, as . . . 

far as four to will bring with them moveable property — some 

one, but no ° 1X »i 

farther. more, some less : and inequality must be tolerated 
up to a certain limit. Each citizen is allowed to possess 
moveable property as far as four times the value of his lot of 
land, but no more. The maximum of wealth possessed by 
any citizen will thus be equal to five times the value of his 
lot of land ; the minimum of the poorest citizen will be the 
lot of land itself, which cannot, under the worst circum- 
stances, be alienated or diminished. If any citizen shall in 
any way acquire property above the maximum here named, 
he is directed to make it over to the city and to the Gods. 
In case of disobedience, he may be indicted before the Nomo- 
phylakes ; and if found guilty, shall be disgraced, excluded 
from his share of public distributions, and condemned to pay 
twice as much — half being assigned as recompense to the 
prosecutor/ The public register kept by the magistrates, in 
which is enrolled all the property of every kind belonging to 

ally different from another in respect d Plato, Legg. v. p. 745. 
to producing good and bad characters ; « Plato, L egg. v. p. 745, vi. p. 771 D. 

some places are even privileged by 1 Plato, Legg. v. pp. 744-745, vi. P* 
0c la ifrbrvota teat Baifi6vu>y A &c. 754 ™ 
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each citizen, will enable them to enforce this regulation, and 
will be farther useful in all individual suits respecting money. 

In the public census of the city, the citizens will be distri- 
buted into four classes, according to their different ofthe 
scales of property. The richest will be four minse : 
the other three will be, three minae, two, and one J 1 J^ e § r ^ ale 
mina, respectively. Direct taxation will be assessed 
upon them according to the difference of wealth ; to JHu™r g °No 
which also a certain reference will be had in the ap- No 

portionment of magistracies, and in the regulation for^by 
of the voting privileged Uw ‘ 

By this determination of a maximum and minimum, coupled 
with a certain admitted preference to wealth in the assign- 
ment of political power, Plato considers that he has guarded 
against the intestine dissensions and other evils likely to arise 
from inequality of property. He accounts great poverty to 
be a serious cause of evil ; yet he is very far from looking 
upon wealth as a cause of good. On the contrary, he pro- 
claims that great wealth is absolutely incompatible either 
with great virtue or great happiness . 11 Accordingly, while 
he aims at preserving every individual citizen from poverty, 
he at the same time disclaims all purpose of making his com- 
munity either richer or more powerful . 1 He forbids every 
private citizen to possess gold and silver. The magistrates 
*must hold a certain stock of it in reserve, in case of public 
dealing with foreign cities : but they will provide for the daily 
wants of the community by a special cheap currency, having 
no value beyond the limits of the territory. k Moreover, Plato 
prohibits all loans on interest. He refuses to enforce by law 
the restoration even of a deposit. He interdicts all dowry or 
marriage portion with daughters . 1 

How is the Platonic colony to be first set on its march, 
and by whom are its first magistrates to be named ? Board of 
By the inhabitants of Knossus, its mother city — re- 
plies Plato. The Knossians will appoint a provi- 
sional Board of two hundred: half from their own lawsand their 

. . l -i execution — 

citizens, halt irom the elders and most respected how elected. 

8 Plato, Legg.v. p.744 B,vi.p. 754 E. 1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 D. 

h Plato, Legg. v. pp. 742 E, 743 A, k Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 A. 

744 ~ 1 Plato, Legg. v. p. 742 C. 
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men among the colonists themselves." 1 This Board will choose 
the first Nomophy lakes, consisting of thirty-seven persons, 
half Knossians, half colonists. These Nomophylakes are in- 
tended as a Council of State, and will be elected by the 
citizens in the following way, when the colony is once in full 
march : — All the citizens who perform or have performed 
military service, either as hoplites or cavalry, will be electors. 
They will vote by tablets laid upon the altar, and inscribed 
with the name both of the voter himself and of the person 
whom he prefers. First, three hundred persons will be chosen 
by the majority of votes according to this process. Next, 
out of these three hundred, one hundred will be chosen by a 
second process of the same kind. Lastly, out of these one 
hundred, thirty-seven will be chosen by a third similar pro- 
cess, but with increased solemnity : these thirty-seven will 
constitute the Board of Nomophylakes, or Guardians of 
the Laws." No person shall be eligible for Guardian until 
he has attained the age of fifty. When elected, he shall 
continue to serve until he is seventy, and no longer : so that 
if elected at sixty, he will have ten years of service. 0 The 
duties of this Board will be to see that all the law s are faith- 
fully executed : in w 7 hich function they will have superin- 
tendence over all special magistrates and officers. 

For the office of General and Minister of War, three persons 
Military shall be chosen by show of hands of the military 
— General citizens. It shall be the duty of the Nomophylakes 
3 6o— compii- to propose three names for this office : but other 

cated mode . . 

of election, citizens may also propose different names, and the 
show of hands will decide. The three Generals, when chosen, 
shall propose twelve names as Taxiarchs, one for each tribe : 
other names may also be proposed, and the show of hands of 
each tribe will determ ine. p 

A Council shall be annually chosen, consisting of 360 
members, ninety from each of the four proprietary scales in 
the Census. The mode of electing this Council is highly 
complicated. First, Plato provides that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the first (or richest) class, and as many out 

“ Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 75 2 D, 0 Plato, L egg. vi. p. 755 A. 

754 C. p Plato, Legg. vi. p. 755 E. 

“ Plato, Legg. vi. p. 753 C-D. 
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of the second class, by universal suffrage, every citizen being 
compelled to give his vote : then that 360 Councillors shall 
be chosen out of the third class, by universal suffrage, but 
under this condition, that the three richest classes are com- 
pelled to vote, while the fourth class may abstain from voting 
if they please : next, that 360 Councillors shall be chosen out 
of the fourth class, still by universal suffrage, but with liberty 
to the third and fourth classes to abstain from voting, while 
the first and second classes are compelled to vote. Out of the 
four batches, of 360 names from each class, 180 names from 
each class are to be chosen by universal suffrage compulsory 
on all. This last list of 180 names is to be reduced, by 
drawing lots, to 90 from each class, or 360 in all : who con- 
stitute the Council for the year."! 

Here the evident purpose of Plato is to obtain in the last 
result a greater number of votes from the rich than Character of 

... the electoral 

from the poor, without absolutely disfranchising the scheme— 

: 1 1 1 n n /» Plato’s views 

poor. Where the persons to be voted lor are ail ol about wealth 

* • . tie cfttcrB 

the richer classes, there the poor are compelled to partly for the 

. 1 oligarchical 

come and vote as well as the rich : where the per- sentiment, 

i partly for the 

sons to be voted for are all of the poorer class, there democratic#], 
the rich are compelled to vote, while the poor are allowed to 
stay away. He seems to look on the vote, not as a privilege 
which citizens will wish to exercise, but as a duty which they 
must be compelled by fine to discharge. This is (as Aristotle 
calls it) an oligarchical provision. It exhibits Plato’s mode of 
attaining the end stated by Livy as proposed in the Servian 
constitution at Rome, and the end contemplated (without 
being announced) by the framers of most other political con- 
stitutions recorded in history — “ Gradus facti , ut neque ex- 
clusus quisquam suffragio videretur , et vis omnis penes primores 
essct” r Plato defends it by distinguishing two sorts of 


Plato, Legg. vi. p. 756. Compare 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, p. 1266, a, 14. | 

The passage of Plato is not per- j 
spicuous. It appears to me to have 
been misunderstood by some com- 
mentators, who suppose that only 90 
povKevraX are to be chosen out of each 
census in the original voting (see 
Schneider’s Comment, on the passage 
of Aristotle above alluded to, p. 99). 


The number originally chosen from 
each class must be 360, because it is 
directed, in the final process, to be 
reduced first (by election) to 180 from 
each class, and next (by sortition) to 
90 from each class. 

r Livy i. 43. 

Aristotle characterises these regula- 
tions of the Platonic community as 
oligarchical, and remarks that this is 
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equality : one, complete and undistinguishing, in which all 
the citizens are put upon a level : the other in which the good 
and able citizen is distinguished from the bad and incapable 
citizen, so that he acquires power and honour in proportion 
to his superior merit . 8 This second sort of equality Plato 
approves, pronouncing it to be political justice. But such 
defence tacitly assumes that superiority in wealth, as between 
the four classes of his census, is to count as evidence of, or as 
an equivalent for, superior merit : an assumption doubtless 
received by many Grecian politicians, and admitted in the 
general opinion of Greece — but altogether at variance with the 
declared judgment of Plato himself as to the effect of wealth 
upon the character of the wealthy man. The poorest citizen 
in the Platonic community must have his lot of land, which 
Plato considers sufficient for a sober-minded family: the 
richest citizen can possess only five times as much : and all 
receive the same public instruction. Here, therefore, there 
can be no presumption of superior merit in the richer citizen 
as compared with the poorer, whatever might be said about 
the case as it stood in actual Grecian communities. We see 


that Plato in this case forgets his own peculiar mode of thought, 
and accommodates himself to received distinctions, without 
reflecting that the principles of his own political system ren- 
dered such distinctions inapplicable. He bows to the oli- 
garchical sentiment of his contemporaries, by his preferential 
encouragement to the votes of the rich : he bows to the demo- 
cratical sentiment, when he consents to employ to a small 
extent the principle of the lot . 1 

Of the annually-chosen Council, one twelfth part only 


Meetings of 
council — 
other magis- 
trates — 
Agoranomi— 
Astynomi, 
&c. 


(or thirty Councillors) will be in constant session in 
the city : each of their sessions lastingfor one month, 
and the total thus covering the year. The remain- 
ing eleven twelfths will be attending to their private 


in contradiction to the principle with 
which Plato set out — that it ought to 
be a compound of monarchy and de- 
mocracy. Aristotle understands this 
last principle somewhat differently 
from what Plato seems to have in- 
tended (Politic, ii. 6, 1266, a. 10). 

» Plato, Legg. vi. p. 757 A-B. 


Compare a like distinction drawn 
between two sorts of 1 ( j 6 t 7 )s in Iso- 
krates, Areiopagitic, Orat. vii. s. 23- 
24 ; also Aristotel. Politic. 

Plato, L egg. vi. p. 757 E. 
tov [' " ‘ r . _ 

du(TKO\laS TU>V TTOkXtoV tVtKCt . 

&c. 
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affairs, except when special necessities arise. The Council 
will have the general superintendence of the city, and con- 
troul over all meetings of the citizens. 11 Provision is made 
for three magistrates called Astynomi, to regulate the streets, 
roads, public buildings, water-courses, &c. : and for five Ago- 
ranomi, to watch over the public market with its appertaining 
temples and fountains, and to take cognisance of disputes or 
offences occurring therein. None but citizens of the two 
richest classes of the census are eligible as Astynomi or A go- 
ranorni : first, twice the number required are chosen by public 
show of hands — next, half of the number so chosen are drawn 
off by lot. In regard to the show of hands, Plato again de- 
crees, that all citizens of the two richer classes shall be com- 
pelled to take part in it, under fine : all citizens of the two 
poorer classes may take part if they choose, but are not com- 
pelled/ By this provision, as before, Plato baits for the 
oligarchical sentiment : by the partial use of the lot, for the 
democratical. 

The defence of the territory is entrusted to the Agronomi, 
five persons selected from each of the twelve tribes, Defence of 

,7 . . _ . _ . 1 ! . 1 the territory- 

making sixty m all ; and assisted by sixty other —rural police 

• it- i i/T . . —Agronomi, 

junior subordinates, selected by the five Agronomi &c. 

(those of each tribe choosing twelve) from their respective 
tribes. Each of these companies of seventeen will be charged 
with the care of one of the twelve territorial districts, as may 
be determined by lot. Each will then pass by monthly change 
from one district to another, so as to make the entire circuit 
of the twelve districts in one year, going round in an easterly 
direction or to the right : each will then make the same cir- 
cuit backward, during a second year, in a westerly direction 
or to the left/ Their term of service will be two years in all, 
during which all of them will have become familiarly ac- 
quainted with every portion of the territory. A public mess 
will be provided for these companies, and each man among 
them will be held to strict continuity of service. Their 

Plato, Legg. vi. p. 758 C-D. 5* 1 

Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 763-764. | In reference to omens and auguries 

y Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 D. robs 1 the Greek spectator looked towards 
T T)s xtyas t 6 tous fAcraW&TTovras W the north, so that he had the east on 
ru>v itfs rfawv itcdarov wvbs rjytio-Ocu j his right hand. 
robs (ppovpdpxovs M 5 «£ta k 6 k\(p' rb | 
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duties will be, not merely to keep each district in a condition 
of defence against a foreign enemy, but also to improve its 
internal condition : to facilitate the outflow of water where 
there is too much, and to retard it where there is too little : 
to maintain, in the precincts sacred to the Gods, reservoirs of 
spring-water, partly as ornament, partly also as warm baths 
(for the heating of which large stocks of dry wood must be 
collected) — to benefit the old, the sick, and the overworked 
husbandman . 2 Farthermore, these Agronomi will adjudicate 
upon disputes and offences among the rural population, both 
slave and free. If they abuse their trust they will be account- 
able, first to the assembled citizens of the district, next to the 
public tribunals in the city. 

Plato considers that these Agronomi will go through hard 
comparison wor k during their two years of service, inasmuch as 
ScLtemo- they will have no slaves, and will have to do every- 
nian Kryptia. thing for themselves : though in the performance of 
any public work, they are empowered to put in requisition 
both men and cattle from the neighbourhood . 11 He pro- 
nounces it to be a salutary discipline for the young men, 
whom he admonishes that an apprenticeship in obedience is 
indispensable to qualify them for command, and that exact 
obedience to the laws and magistrates will be their best title 
to posts of authority when older. b Moreover, he insists on 
the necessity that all citizens should become minutely ac- 
quainted with the whole territory : towards which purpose he 
encourages young men in the exercise of hunting. He com- 
pares (indirectly) his moveable guard of Agronomi to the 
Lacedaemonian Krypti, who maintained the police of Laconia, 
and kept watch over the Helots : c though they are also the 

z Plato, Legg. vi. p. 761 A-D. c Plato, Legg. vi. p. 763 A-B. tin 

' Agreeable and refreshing combine- ns Kpvsrrovs ttr bryopavo/xovs u t n 
tions of springs with shady trees near Ka\<i)v x a ^p e h &c. He notes the hard- 
the precincts of the Gods were fre- ships endured by these Kpwrol in their 
quent. Bee Xenophon, Hellen. v. K pvwreia, i. p. (>33 C. 

3 > x 9 * The phrase seems however to indi- 

The thermal waters were also gener- cate that Plato did not much like to 
ally connected with some precinct of call his Agronomi by the name of 
HSrakles or Asklepius. K pvirrol. The duties performed by the 

In some temples it was forbidden to Lacedaemonian K pvirrol against the 
use this adjoining water except for Helots were of the harshest character, 
sacred rites, Thucyd. iv. 97. See chap. vi. p. 509 of my ‘ History of 

a Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 760 E-763 A. Greece.’ Schbmann, Antiq. Jurisp. 
b Plato, Legg. vi. p. 762 E. Graec. iv. 1-4, p. hi, v. 1, 21, p. 199. 
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parallel of the youthful Peripoli at Athens, who were em- 
ployed as Guards for two years round various parts of 
Attica. 

Besides Astynomi and Agoranomi, Plato provides priests 
for the care of the sacred buildings in the city, and 
for the service of the Gods. In choosing these Property t>e- 

• • . i , . , longing to 

priests, as in choosing the other magistrates, elec- temples, 
tion and sortition are to be combined: to satisfy at once 
the oligarchical and the democratical sentiment. The lot 
will be peculiarly suitable in a case where priests are to 
be chosen — because the God may be expected to guide it 
in a manner agreeable to himself. d Plato himself however 
is not confident on this point, for he enjoins additional pre- 
cautions : the person chosen must be sixty years old at least, 
free from all bodily defect, of legitimate birth, and of a family 
untainted by previous crime. Plato prescribes farther, that 
laws or canons respecting matters of divine concern shall be 
obtained from the Delphian oracle : and that certain Exegetae 
shall be named as authorised interpreters of these canons, as 
long as they live. e Treasurers or stewards shall also be 
chosen, out of the two richer classes of the census, to ad- 
minister the landed property and produce belonging to the 
various temples. f 

In the execution of the duties imposed upon them, the 
Agoranomi and Astynomi are empowered to fine an offender 
to the extent of one mina (one hundred drachmae), each 
of them separately — and when both sit together, to the 
extent of two minae. 6 

Music and Gymnastic . — For each of these, two magisterial 
functions must be constituted: one to superintend Snperinteild . 
the teaching and training — the other, to preside 
over the matches and distribution of prizes. In re- 
gard to the musical matches, one President must be function - 
appointed for the monodic singleheaded exhibitions, another 

d Plato, Legg. vi. p. 749 D. powered to impose a fine of definite 

e Plato, Legg. vi. p. 759 E, amount (6ri0oAV though 

f Plato, Legg. vi. p. 760 A. we do not know what that amount 

« Plato, Legg. vi. p. 764 B. was. The Proedri could impose a fine 

Here, as in other provisions, Plato as high as one mina, the Senate as 
copies the practice at Athens, where high as five mince (Meier und Scho- 
each individual magistrate was em- mann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 34). 
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for the choric exhibitions. The President of the former must 
be not less than thirty years of age. The President of the 
latter must be not less than forty years of age. In order to 
appoint a fit person, the Nomophy lakes shall constrain all 
the citizens whom they believe to be conversant with monodic 
or choric matters, to assemble and agree on a preliminary 
list of ten candidates, who shall undergo a Dokimasy or ex- 
amination, upon the single point of skill and competency, and 
no other. If they all pass, recourse shall be had to lot, and 
the one who draws the first lot shall be President for the 
year. In regard to the gymnastic matches, of men as well as 
of horses, the citizens of the three richest classes shall be con- 
strained to come together (those of the fourth class may 
come, or stay away, as they please), and to fix upon twenty 
suitable persons ; who shall undergo the Dokimasy, and out of 
whom three shall be selected by lot as Presidents of gymnastic 
contests for the year. h 

We observe that in the nomination of Presidents for the 
Grave duties musical and gymnastic contests, Plato adopts the 
te/ofmu- 8 ' same doublefaced machinery as before — To please 
cautions^' oligarchical sentiment by treating the votes of 

electing him. as indispensable, the votes of the poor as 

indifferent — To please the democratical sentiment by a partial 
application of the lot. But in regard to the President of 
musical and gymnastic education or training, he prescribes a 
very different manner of choice. He declares this to be the 
most important function in the city. Upon the way in which 
the Minister of Education discharges his functions, the ulti- 
mate character of the citizens will mainly turn. Accordingly, 
this magistrate must be a man of fifty years of age, father of 
legitimate children — and, if possible, of daughters as well as 
sons. He must also be one of the thirty-seven Nomophy lakes. 
He will be selected, not by the votes of the citizens generally, 
but by the votes of all the magistrates (except the annual 
Councillors and the Prytanes) : such votes being deposited 
secretly in the temple of Apollo. The person who obtains 
the most of these secret votes will be submitted to a farther 
Dokimasy by all the voting magistrates (except the Norno- 
h Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 764-765. 
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phylakes themselves), and will, if approved, be constituted 
President of musical and gymnastic education for five years . 1 

From the magisterial authority in his city, Plato now passes 
to the judicial or dikastic. He remarks that no Judlclal 
peremptory line of separation can be drawn between dutle8, 
the two. Every magistrate exercises judicial functions on 
some matters : every dikast, on the days when he sits, decides 
magisterially . k He then proceeds to distinguish (as the Attic 
forum did) between two sorts of causes : — Private, disputes 
between man and man, where the persons complaining of 
being wronged are one or a few individuals — Public, where 
9 the party wronged or alleged to be wronged is the state . 1 
In regard to the private causes, he institutes Tribe-Dikaste- 
ries, taken by lot out of the citizens of each tribe, Private 

J . . , . , Causes — 

and applied without notice to each particular cause how tried, 
as it comes on, so that no one can know beforehand in what 
cause he is to adjudicate, nor can any one be solicited or 
bribed . 111 He institutes farthermore a superior court of appeal, 
formed every year by the various Boards of Magistrates, each 
choosing out of its own body the most esteemed member, 
subject to approval by an ensuing Dokimasy . 11 When one 
citizen believes himself to be wronged by another, he must 
first submit the complaint to arbitration by neighbours and 
common friends. If this arbitration fails to prove satisfactory, 
he must next bring the complaint before the Tribe-Dikastery. 
Should their decision prove unsatisfactory, the case may be 
brought (seemingly by either of the parties) before the 
superior court of appeal, whose decision will be final. Plato 
directs that this superior Court shall hold its sittings publicly, 
in presence of all the Magistrates and all the Councillors, as 
well as of any other citizen who may choose to attend. The 
members of the Court are to give their votes openly . 0 Should 

1 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 765 -766. done towards some interest not strictly 

k Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 A. individual — ay&v tirffxbcrios, titter) 

1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 B. pLoerta, ypaep'fi (Meier und Sohomann, 

This was the main distinction Der Attisch. Prozess, p. 162). 

adopted in the Attic law. 1. Com- m Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 B. 

plaint, founded upon injury alleged to n Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 C-D. yi- 

be done to the interest of some indi- yveerd « teotvbv areatrt tois rplrov 
vidual — &.yci)v TSios, titter) itit a, titter) in iLfx<pi<T$r)TOV(nv Ititunaus rrpbs 
the narrow sense. 2. Complaint, 0 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 767 A-D, 

founded upon injury alleged to be 768 B. Compare xii. p. 956. 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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they be suspected of injustice or corruption, they may be im- 
peached before the Nomophy lakes ; who, if convinced of their 
guilt, shall compel them to make good the wrong done, and 
shall impose penalties besides, if the case requires. p 

In regard to Public Causes, Plato makes unusual concession 
PubiicCauses *° a feeling much prevalent in Greece, and especially 
directly by^ potent at Athens. Where the wrong done is to the 
rtn>ngS~ public, he recognises that the citizens generally will 
Sara* not submit to be excluded from the personal cog- 
thi8 ' nisance of it : the citizen excluded from that privi- 
lege feels as if he had no share in the city/* If one citizen 
accuses another of treason, or peculation, or other wrong , 
towards the public, the accusation shall be originated at first, 
and decided at last, before the general body of citizens. But 
after having been originated before this general, assembly, the 
charge must be submitted to an intermediate stage of examina- 
tion, before three of the principal Boards of Magistrates ; who 
shall sift the allegations of the accuser, as well as the defence 
of the accused. These commissioners (we must presume) will 
make a report on the case, which report will be brought 
before the general assembly ; who will then adjudicate upon 
it finally, and condemn or acquit as they think right/ 

This proposition deserves notice. Plato proclaims his dis- 
approbation of the numerous Dikasteries in Athens, 
wherein the Dikasts sat, heard, and voted — perhaps 
rith applause or murmurs, but with no searching 
questions of their own — leaving the whole speech to 
he parties and their witnesses. To decide justly 
(he says), the judicial authority must not remain silent, but 
must speak more than the parties, and must undertake the 
substantial conduct of the.enquiry. No numerous assembly — 
nor even any few, unless they be intelligent — are competent 
to such a duty : nor even an intelligent few, without much 


Plato's way 
of meetinj 
thisfeeiin ; — 
Intermedi 
inquiry ai 
report bv 
special Co t- 
miseioner 


Plato, Legg. vi. p. 767 E. 

Plato, Legg, vi. p. 768 B. 

i>v rov 

rjyelTOU rb wapdirav 
ov ' flvcut This is a remark- 

able indication about the tone of 
Grecian feeling from a very adverse 
witness. 


r Plato, Legg. vi. p. 768 A. 

@d(Tavov iv Tats 
&c. 

Here the word fidaavos is used in a 
much more extended sense than usual, 
so as to include the whole process of 
judicial enquiry. 
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time and patience. 8 To secure such an enquiry on these public 
causes — as far as is possible consistent with the necessity of 
leaving the final decision to the general assembly — is the 
object of Plato’s last-mentioned proposition. It is one of 
the most judicious propositions in his whole scheme. 


Plato has now constituted the magistrates and the judicial 
machinery. It is time to specify the laws which they mat law8 
are to obey and to enforce. 1, t££^u> 

Plato considers the Nomophylakes (together with ^Tdetaii* 
another Board called the Nocturnal Council, to be “uie^Nomo- 
hereafter described) as the permanent representa- phylake8 * 

* tives of himself : destined to ensure that the grand ethical 
purpose of the lawgiver shall be constantly kept in view, and 
to supply what may have been left wanting in the original 
programme. 11 Especially at the first beginning, provision will 
be found wanting in many details, which the Nomophylakes 
will take care to supply. In respect to the choric festivals, 
which are of so much importance for the training and inter- 
course of young men and maidens, the lawgiver must trust to 
the Choric Superintendents and the Nomophylakes for regu- 
lating, by their experience, much which he cannot foresee. 
But an experience of ten years will enable them to make all 
the modifications and additions required ; and after that period 
they shall fix and consecrate in perpetuity the ceremonies as 
they then stand, forbidding all farther change. Neither in 
that nor in any other arrangement shall any subsequent change 
be allowed, except on the unanimous requisition of all the 
magistrates, all the people, and all the oracles of the Gods. x 
The choric festivals, in which the youths and maidens will 

take part, both of them naked as far as a sober mo- 

desty will allow, present occasions for mutual ac- husbands to 
quaintance between them, which serves as founda- wwi»-55o 

• dowries 

tion for marriage/ At the age of twenty-five a costiymar- 
young man is permitted to marry ; and before the areforhidden. 
age of thirty-five he is required to marry, under penalty of 
" Plato, Legg. vi. p. 766 E. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 A 

* v l* P* 768 E. yvfxvks fj. 4 xP tir *P < ruxppovos 

u Plato, Legg. vi. p. 770 C-E. v, &c. 

x Plato, Legg. vi. p. 772 C-D. 
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fine and disgrace, if he does not/ Plato introduces here a dis- 
course, in the form of a prologue to his marriage law, wherein 
he impresses on young men the general principles according 
to which they ought to choose their wives. The received 
sentiment, which disposes a rich youth to choose his wife 
from a rich family, is (in Plato’s view) altogether wrong. 
Rich husbands ought to assort themselves with poor wives ; 
and in general the characters of husband and wife ought to 
be opposite rather than similar, in order that the offspring 
may not inherit the defects of either . 11 The religious cere- 
monies antecedent to marriage are to be regulated by the 
Exegetsc. A costly marriage feast — and, above all, drunken- 
ness at that feast — are emphatically forbidden. Any off- 
spring begotten when the parent is in this disorderly and in- 
sane condition, b will probably be vitiated from the beginning. 
Out of the two residences which every citizen’s lot will com- 
prise, one must be alloted to the son when the son marries/ 
Plato now enters upon his law s respecting proporty ; and 
Laws about first of all upon the most critical variety of property ; 
Slaves to be that in human beings, or slavery. This he declares 

well fed and ° J 

never treated to be a subject full of difficulty. There is much dif- 

with cruelty . . , . 

Th^maatar’ ference of opinion on the subject. Some speak of 
must not slaves as deserving trust and good treatment, in 

converse 0 0 7 

with them, proof of which various anecdotes of exemplary 
fidelity on their part are cited : others again regard them as 
incorrigibly debased, fit for nothing better than the whip and 
spur, like cattle. Then moreover the modified form of 
slavery, such as that of the Helots in Laconia, and the 
Penestae in Thessaly, has been found full of danger and em- 
barrassment, though the Spartans themselves are well satis- 
fied with it. d (It will be recollected that the Helots and 

* Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772 E, 774 A, this. If this be permitted, each of the 
a Plato, Legg. vi. p. 773 C-D. breeds will degenerate through excess 

Compare the Politikus, pp. 310-31 1, of its own peculiarity, 
where the necessity is insisted on of b Plato, Legg. vi. p. 775. 

coupling in marriage two persons of c Plato, Legg. vi. p. 776 A. 

opposite dispositions — rb h.v$p* 7 ov fidos 6 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777. He al- 

with rb KSfffxiov % 6 os. There is a ludes also to the enslavement of the 

natural inclination (Plato says) for the indigenous population called the 
avSpeioi to intermarry with each other, Mariandyni, by the Grecian colonists 
and for the KSa/xoi to do the like : but of Herakleia on the southern coast of 
the lawgiver must contend against the Euxine ; and to the disturbances 
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Penesta) were not slaves bought and imported from abroad, 
as the slaves in Attica were, but conquered Hellenic com- 
munities who had been degraded from freedom into slavery, 
and from the condition of independent proprietorship into 
that of tributary tenants or serfs ; but with the right to re- 
main permanently on their lands, without ever being sold for 
exportation.) This form of slavery (where the slaves are of 
the same race and language, with reciprocal bonds of sym- 
pathy towards each other) Plato denounces as especially dan- 
gerous. Care must be taken that there shall be among the 
slaves as little fellowship of language and feelings as possible ; 
but they must be well fed : moreover everything like cruelty 
and insolence in dealing with them must be avoided, even 
more carefully than in dealing with freemen. This he pre- 
scribes partly for the protection of the slave himself, but still 
more for the interest of the master : whose intrinsic virtue, 
or want of virtue, will be best tested by his behaviour as a 
master. The slaves must be punished judicially, when they 
deserve it. But the master must never exhort or admonish 
them, as he would address himself to a freeman : he must 
never say a word to them, except to give an order: above all, 
he must abstain from all banter and joking, either with male 
or female slaves . 0 Many foolish masters indulge in such be- 
haviour, which emboldens the slaves to give themselves airs, 
and renders the task of governing them almost impracticable/ 

and disorders which had occurred and independence to the slave’s 
through movements of the slaves in character : and ho takes occasion 
Southern Italy. Probably this last from hence to deduce some objections 
may be connected with that revolt against various arrangements of the 
whereby the Bruttians became en- Platonic Republic (Politic, ii. p. 1 264, 
franchised ; but wo can make out no- a. 35). These are procautions — rc pbs 
thing definite from Plato’s language, rh n-qSev veur epl^etv. But Aristotle 
e Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777 D-E. Ko\d - dissents from Plato on another point 
(etu ye /u)/y iv Sltcy $ov\ovs oel, ical — where Plato enjoins that the master 

vovderovyras cos 4\ev6epovs dpvirreadai shall not exhort or admonish his slave, 
iroieiv. T V 8^ oiKerov np6(rpr)aiv xpb but shall address to him no word ex- 
i'lrlra^iy Trdaav y lyyeffOai, fj^ cept theword of command (Arist. Pol. 
fivras /lyjha/jLrj /xySafjL&s oiKercus, i. p. 1260, b. 5). Aristotle says that 
oi)v (hjKeicus ju^t* lifyeaiv. there is a certain special and inferior 

f Aristotle (Polit. vii. p. 1330, a. 27 ; kind of aper^) which the slave can pos- 
CEconom. i. p. 1344, b. 18) agrees with boss and ought to possess ; that this 
Plato as to the danger of having slaves ought to be communicated to him by 
who speak the same language and are the admonition and exhortation of the 
of the same tribes, with common line- master ; and that the master ought to 
age and sympathies. He disapproves of admonish his slaves even more than he 
any thing which tends to impart spirit admonishes his children. The slave 
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As to the construction of the city, Plato prescribes that its 
external contour shall be of circular form, encircling 
the summit of an eminence, with the agora near the 
centre. The temples of the Gods shall be planted 
around the agora, and the buildings for gymnasia 
and schooling, for theatrical representation, for magistrative, 
administrative, and judicial business, near at hand. Plato 
follows the example of Sparta in prohibiting any special outer 
wall for the fortification of the city, which he treats as an indi- 
cation of weakness and timidity : nevertheless he suggests 
that the houses constituting the city may be erected on such 
a plan, and in such connection, as to be equivalent to a forti- 
fication.* When once the city is erected, the Astynomi or 
iEdiles are to be charged with the duty of maintaining its 
integrity and cleanliness. 

Plato next proceeds to regulate the mode of life proper for 
Mode of life new-married couples. He proclaims broadly 

that large interference with private and individual 
They«7to unavoidable ; and that no great public reform 

Jaw* 4 can be accomplished without it. b He points out that 
?ti?n°for this principle was nowhere sufficiently admitted : 
not even at Sparta, where it was carried farther 
than anywhere else. Even the Spartans and Kretans adopted 
the public mess-table only for males, and not for females.* In 
Plato’s view, it is essential for both. He would greatly prefer 
(as announced already in his Republic) that it should be one 
and the same for both — males and females taking their meals 
together. 

The newly-married couples are enjoined to bestow their 


the city. 


requires a certain 
that he may not be hindered from his 
duty by hKoXaaia or SeiAia ; but it is 
an dp€T^ fuKpd : the courage required 
for the slave is irtnjperiK^ that for the 
master fy>x i,c ^ (ib. P- 1260, a. 22-35). 
This measure of virtue the master 
must impart to the slave by exhorta- 
tion, over and above the orders which 
he gives as to the performance of 
work. It would appear, however, that 
in Aristotle’s time there were various 
persons who denied that there was any 
belonging to a slave — wapb rds 


<ds teal ZiolkovikiLs (p. 1 259, b. 23). 
Upon this last theory is founded the 
injunction of Plato which Aristotle 
here controverts. 

What Aristotle says about slaves in 
the fifth chapter of the first book of 
his (Economica, is superior to what he 
says in the Politica, and superior to 
anything which we read in the Platonic 
Treatise De Legibus. 

8 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 778-77 9. 

h Plato, L egg. vi. p. 780 A, vii. p. 
790 A. 

1 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 A. 
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best attention upon the production of handsome and well-con- 
stituted children : this being their primary duty to Board of 
the city for ten years after their marriage. Their 
conduct will be watched by a Board of Matrons, chosen for 
the purpose by the Nomophylakes, and assembling every day 
in the temple of Eileithuia. In case of any dispute, or un- 
faithful or unseemly conduct, these Matrons will visit them to 
admonish or threaten, if they see reason. Should such inter- 
ference fail of effect, the Matrons will apprise the Nomo- 
phylakes, who will on their parts admonish and censure, and 
will at last denounce the delinquents, if still refractory, to the 
public authority. The delinquents will then be disgraced, 
and debarred from the public ceremonies, unless they can 
clear themselves by indicting and convicting their accusers 
before the public tribunals 

The age of marriage is fixed at from thirty to thirty-five for 
males, from sixteen to twenty for females. The first Age Axed for 
ten years after marriage are considered as appropri- Durinjfthe 
ated to the production of children for the city , and years the 

r . ... . . couple are 

are subject to the strict supervision above mentioned, under obiiga- 

. . * tion to pro- 

If any couple have no offspring for ten years, the create for the 
marriage shall be dissolved by authority. After ten Restrictions 
years the supervision is suspended, and the couple ten ye*™- 
are left to themselves. If either of them shall commit an in- 
fidelity with another person still under the decennial restric- 
tion, the party so offending is liable to the same penalty as if 
he were still himself also under it . 1 But if the person with 
whom infidelity is committed be not under that restriction, 
no penalty will be incurred beyond a certain general dis- 
credit, as compared with others whose conduct is blameless, 
and who will receive greater honour. However, Plato advises 
that nothing shall be said in the law respecting the conduct 
of married couples after the period of decennial restriction has 
elapsed, unless there be some grave scandal to call attention 
to the subject.™ 

k Plato, Legg. vi. p. 784. 

1 Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 784-785. yojuoBtrridfyra raurp 

m Plato, Legg. vi. p. 785 A. «ol Bw, &o. 

}ieTpia( 6 vT(i>v pSy ir €pl rh rotavra r&y 
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Plato now proceeds to treat about the children just bom. 
How infants The principle of separate family being admitted in 
brought up — the Treatise de Legibus, he refrains from promul- 
perpetuai gating any peremptory laws on this subject, because 
it is impossible for the lawgiver or the magistrate to 
toning down enter into each private house, and to enforce obedi- 
tions. ence on such minute and numerous details : while it 
would be discreditable for him to command what he could not 
enforce, and it would moreover accustom citizens to disobey 
the law with impunity. Still, however, Plato n thinks it useful 
to deliver some general advice, which he hopes that fathers 
and mothers will spontaneously follow. He begins with the 
infant as soon as born, and even before birth. The mother 
during pregnancy is admonished to take regular exercise; 
the infant when born must be carried about constantly in the 
nurse’s arms. The invigorating effects of such gestation are 
illustrated by the practice of Athenian coekfighters, who cause 
the cocks while under training to be carried about under the 
arms of attendants in long walks . 0 Besides that the nurses 
(slaves) must be strong women, there must also be more than 
one to each infant, in order that he may be sufficiently car- 
ried about. He must be kept in swaddling-clothes for the first 
two years, and must not be allowed to walk until he is three 
years of age. p The perpetual movement and dandling, in 
the arms of the nurse, produces a good effect not only on the 
health and bodily force of the infant, but also upon his emo- 
tions . 11 The infant ought to be kept (if it were possible) in 
movement as constant and unceasing as if he were on ship- 
board. Nurses know this by experience*, when they lull to 
sleep an insomnious child, not by holding him still, but by 
swinging him about in their arms, and by singing a ditty. So 
likewise the insane and furious emotions inspired by Dionysus 
(also by Zeus, by the mother of the Gods, &c.) are appeased 

n Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 788-790 A. 1 Std tt d<rr)s vvk- 

0 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 789. r 6s t* /cal y^pas , o/s 

P Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 789 E, 790 A. forcurt fih 1/, ov\ ^Kicrra U rots bri 

q Plato, Legg. viL p. 790 D. \d- rdrouriv, /cal o//c€«/, u bwarbv fy, 0X0 v 
rolvvy rovro oTov ael ttA .tovras- vvv 8^, a/s lyyvrara 

<r<t}fxaros r* koX ' ~ p \ 

/cal 
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by the regulated movement, dance and music, solemnly per- 
formed at the ceremonial worship of the God who excited the 
emotions. These are different varieties of fear and perturba- 
tion : they are morbid internal movements, which we over- 
power and heal by muscular and rhythmical movements im- 
pressed from without, with appropriate music and religious 
solemnities. 1 

To guard the child, during the first three years of his life, 
against disturbing fears, or at least to teach him to conquer 
them when they may spring up, is to lay the best foundation 
of a fearless character for the future. 8 By extreme indulgence 
he would be rendered wayward : by extreme harshness his 
spirit would be broken. 1 A middle course ought to be pur- 
sued, guarding him against pains as far as may be, yet at the 
same time keeping pleasures out of his reach, especially the 
stronger pleasures : thus shall we form in him a gentle and pro- 
pitious disposition, such as that which we ascribe to the Gods. u 

The comparison made here by Plato between the effect 
produced by these various religious ceremonies upon choric and 
the mind of the votary, and that produced by the movements, 
dandling of the nurse upon the perturbed child in discharging 
her arms, is remarkable. In both, the evil is the tS. 8 em ° 
same — unfounded and irrational fear — an emotional disturb- 
ance within : in both, the remedy is the same — regulated 
muscular movement and excitement from without : more 
gentle in the case of the infant, more violent in the case of 
the adult. Emotion is a complex fact, physical as well as 
mental ? and the physical aspect and basis of it (known to 
Aristotle x as well as to Plato) is here brought to view. To 

Plato, Logg. vii. pp. 790-791. Set- of those who took part in it, see 
V€iu tan 7 TOV ravr dpL<p 6 npa rd Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 689. 

> 17 , Kcd tan Sef/uaTa <pau\r]v Compare Euripid. Hippolyt. 141, 

tlvL ''Otov olv t£to9tv ns where the chorus addresses the love- 
1 rots Toiovrois naOeai t sick Phaedra : — 

rwu fcparei Klmjais irpoafpepo- o'ir r&p * tv0€os y & Kovpa 

tvrbs (pofiepdv obaav /cal *1 V * 4k nav&s ‘E/ctfrras, 

Klvr\aiv , KparJiaaaa $1 atfxv&v KopvfidvTvi', 

t e 4 v rrj 4 ^ V XV ep- f) parphs opelas <potrq.s. 

rj tt)s it epl Tct tt}s teapdlas also Eurip. Medea, 1172 about Ilav^s 
X<x\€7r7)s yevop.tvT)s tKdarcov 7T7j5^crecos. bpyds. 

About the effect of the movement, 8 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 C. 

bustle, noise, and solemn exhibitions, * Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 D. 

&c. of a Grecian festival, in appeasing u Plato, Legg. vii. p. 792 OD. 
the over- wrought internal excitement x Aristot. De Animft, i. 1. 
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speak the language of modem science (with which their views 
here harmonise, in spite of their imperfect acquaintance with 
human anatomy), if the energies of the nervous system are 
overwrought within, they may be diverted into a new channel 
by bodily movements at once strenuous and measured, and 
may thus be discharged in a way tranquillising to the emo- 
tions. This is Plato’s theory about the healing effects of the 
choric and orchestic religious ceremonies of his day. The 
God was believed first to produce the distressing excitement 
within — then to suggest and enjoin (even to share in) the 
ceremonial movements for the purpose of relieving it. The 
votary is brought back from the condition of comparative , 
madness to that of sober reason.? Strong emotion of any kind 
is, in Plato’s view, a state of distemper. The observances here 
prescribed respecting wise regulation of the emotions, espe- 
cially in young children, are considered by Plato as not being 
laws in the proper and positive sense, but as the unwritten 
customs, habits, rules, discipline, &c., upon which all positive 
laws repose and depend. Though they appear to go into 
excessive and petty details, yet unless they be well under- 
stood and efficaciously realised, the laws enacted will fail to 
attain their purpose. 2 

Pursuant to this view of the essential dependence of leges 
Training of upon mores , Plato continues his directions about the 
gSa. and training of children. From the age of three to six, 
the child must be supplied with amusements, under a gentle 
but sufficient controul. The children of both sexes will meet 
daily at the various temples near at hand, with discreet 
matrons to preside over them, and will find amusement for 
each other. At six years of age the boys and girls will be 
separated, and will be consigned to different male and female 
tutors. The boys shall learn riding, military exercise, and 
the use of the various weapons of war. The girls shall learn 
these very same things also, if it be possible. Plato is most 

7 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 791 A. nullam majores nostri corporis partem 

tipydoaTo fori naviK&v r) (it esse voluerunt, quse non sentiret reli- 

gionem. Nam cantus ad animam, 

Servius observes (Not. ad Virgil, saltatio ad mobilitatem pertinet cor- 
Eclog. v. 73) : — u San6, ut in religioni- poris " 

bus saltaretur, h«&c ratio est, quod Plato, Legg. vii. p. 793 C-D. 
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anxious that they should learn, but he fears that the feelings 
of the community will not tolerate the practice. 8. All the 
teaching will be conducted under the superintendence of 
teachers, female as well as male : competent individuals, of 
both sexes, being appointed to the functions of command 
without distinction . 11 The children will be taught to use their 
left hands as effectively as their right . 0 Wrestling shall be 
taught up to a certain point, to improve the strength and 
flexibility of the limbs ; but elaborate wrestling and pugilism 
is disapproved. Imitatiye dancing, choric movements, and 
procession, shall also be taught, but always in arms, to fami- 
liarise the youth with military details . 4 

Plato now enters upon the musical and literary teaching 
proper for the youthful portion of his community. Musical and 
Poetry, music, and dancing, as connected with the tSi^gfor 
service and propitiation of the Gods, are in the first songs, 

. r . , . Till i * music,dances, 

instance recreative and amusing ; but they also m- must an be 

i • fixed by 

volve serious consequences . 6 It is most important authority 

, , • i i and never 

to the community that these exercises should not changed- 
only be well arranged, but that when arranged they by poets 
should be fixed by authority, so as to prevent all pi®®**- 
innovations or deviations by individual taste. Plato here re- 
peats, with emphasis, his commendation of the Egyptian 
practice to consecrate all the songs, dances, and festive cere- 
monies, and to tolerate no others whatever/ Change is in 
itself a most serious evil, and change in one department pro- 
vokes an appetite for change in all. Plato forbids all inno- 
vation, even in matters of detail, such as the shape of vessels 
or articles of furniture.^ He allows no poet to circulate any 
ode except such as is in full harmony with the declaration of 
the lawgiver respecting good and evil. All the old poems 
must be sifted and weeded. All new hymns and prayers to 
the Gods, even before they are shown to a single individual, 
must be examined by Censors above fifty years of age, in 
order that it may be seen whether the poet knows what he 

a Plato, Logg. vii. p. 794 B-D. d Plato, Legg. vii. p. 796 C-D. 

b Plato, Legg. vii. p. 795 D. kpxov- e Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803 C-E. 

aais re /cal &pxov<ri . P. 806 E. f Plato, Legg. vii. p. 799. 

c Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 794-795, s Plato, Legg. vii. p. 797. 

804 D. 
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ought to praise or blame, and what he ought to pray for. In 
general the poets do not know what is good and what is evil. 
By mistaken prayers — especially for wealth, which the law- 
giver discountenances as prejudicial — they may bring down 
great mischief upon the city. h Different songs must be com- 
posed for the two sexes : songs of a bold and martial character 
for males — of a sober and quiet character for females . 1 But 
the poet must on no account cultivate “ the sweet Muse,” or 
make it his direct aim to produce emotions delightful to the 
audience. The sound and useful music will always in the end 
become agreeable, provided the pupils hear it from their 
earliest childhood, and hear nothing else. k Plato censures 
the tragic representations exhibited in the Grecian cities (at 
Athens, more than anywhere else) as being unseemly, and 
even impious, because, close to the altar where sacrifice was 
offered to the Gods, choric and dramatic performances of the 
most touching and pathetic character were exhibited. The 
poet who gained the prize was he who touched most deeply 
the tender emotions of the audience, and caused the greatest 
flow of tears among them. Now, in the opinion of Plato, the 
exhibition of so much human misery, and the communication 
of so much sorrowful sympathy, was most unsuitable to the 
festival day, and offensive to the Gods. It was tolerable only on 
the inauspicious days of the year, and when exhibited by hired 
Karian mourners, such as those who wailed loudly at funerals. 
The music at the festivals ought to have no emotional cha- 
racter, except that of gentle, kindly, auspicious cheerfulness . 1 

At ten years old, the boys and girls (who have hitherto 
Boys and been exercised in recitation, singing, dancing, Ac.) 

girls to learn _ . . . . 7 

letters and are to learn their letters, or reading and writing. 

the lyre, from . 7 ° . 

I hey will continue this process until thirteen years 


Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 8oo A, 8oi B, 
802 B. 

1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 D-E. 
k Plato, Legg. vii. p. 802 C. koI 
apandenevris rrjs y\vKelas M oikttjs. 
Plato, Legg. vii. p. 800 BE. 
, Kal rb rrjs tfbrjs ysvos 
jjuv vrdvTT] irdvrws 

This is a remarkable declaration 
of Plato, condemning the tragic re- 
presentations at Athens. Compare 


Gorgias, p. 501 ; Kepublic, x. p. 605 : 
also about the effect on the spectators, 
Ion. p. 535 E. 

The idea of €v<p 7 }fxta is more negative 
than positive; it is often shown by 
silence. The 5 v<r<ti\ixiai — Sopho. Phil. 
1 1 — or fi\a(r(pn/jLla , as Plato calls it, 
are the positive act or ill-omened 
manifestation, Plato, Pheodon, p. 117. 
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old. They will learn the use of the lyre, for three teen V*™ of 

J J age. Masters 

years. The same period and duration is fixed for all ^ 1 1 ^ h and 
of them, not depending at all upon the judgment or 
preference of the parents . 01 It is sufficient if they extr^S-om 
learn to read and write tolerably, without aiming to the poet8, 
do it either quickly or very well. The boys will be marched 
to school at daybreak every morning, under the care of a 
tutor, who is chosen by the magistrate for the purpose of 
keeping them under constant supervision and discipline." 
The masters for teaching will be special persons paid for the 
duty, usually foreigners . 0 They will be allowed to teach 
nothing except the laws and homilies of the lawgiver, together 
with any selections from existing poets which may be in full 
harmony with these.? Plato here proclaims how highly he is 
himself delighted with his own string of homilies : which are 
not merely exhortations useful to be heard, but also have the 
charm of poetry, and have been aided by inspirations from the 
Gods. q As for the poets themselves, whether serious or 
comic, whose works were commonly employed in teaching, 
being committed wholly or partially to memory — Plato re- 
pudiates them as embodying a large proportion of mischievous 
doctrine which his pupils ought never to hear. Much read- 
ing, or much learning, he discountenances as dangerous to 
youths . 1 

The teaching of the harp and of music (occupying the three 
years from thirteen to sixteen, after the three pre- The teaching 
ceding years of teaching letters) will not be suffered pie^an/ci^- 
to extend to any elaborate or complicated combina- sexes, 
tions. The melody will be simple : the measure grave and 
dignified. The imitative movement or dancing will exhibit 
only the gestures and demeanour suitable to the virtuous 
man in the various situations of life, whether warlike or 

,n Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810 A. this as said in jest (facet# dioit). To 

n Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 808 C, 809 B. me it seems sober earnest, and quite in 
0 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804 D, 813 E. character with the didactic solemnity 
p Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 81 1 E. Any of the whole treatise. Plato himself 
new poet who wishes to exhibit must would have been astonished (I think) 
submit his compositions to the Censors, at the note of his commentator. 

P. 817 C-D. r Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811, 

q Plato, Legg. vii. p. 811 C D. ovk tclvSuvdy <pi)/u efvai < pepovaay roh iratcrl 
kvtu Tivbs iiwrpolas dftav — pdKa tV "irokvfxaOiay. Compare p. 819 A. 
wBvivai. Stallbaum in his note treats 
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pacific : 8 the subject-matter of the songs or hymns will be 
regulated (as above described) by censorial authority. The 
practice will be consecrated and unchangeable, under the 
supervision of a magistrate for education . 1 
- All this teaching is imparted to the youth of both sexes : 
to boys, by male teachers — to girls, by female teachers, both 
of them paid. The training in gymnastic and military exer- 
cises and in arms, is also common to girls and boys. u Plato 
deems it disgraceful that the females shall be brought up 
timorous and helpless — unable to aid in defending the city 
when it is menaced, and even unmanning the male citizens by 
demonstrations of terror/ 

We next come to arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Rudiments El a t° directs that all his citizens shall learn the rudi- 
andgeome^iy m ents of these sciences — not for the reason urged by 
u> be taught. mos ^ persons, because of the necessities of practical 
life, (which reason he discards as extravagantly silly, though his 
master Sokrates was among those who urged it) — but because 
these are endowments belonging to the divine nature, and 
because without them no man can become a God, Daemon, or 
Hero, capable of watching over mankind/ In Egypt ele- 
mentary arithmetic and geometry were extensively taught to 
boys — but very little in Greece : 2 though he intimates that both 
in Egypt, and in the Phenician towns, they were turned only 
to purposes of traffic, and were joined with sordid dispositions 
which a good lawgiver ought to correct by other provisions. In 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 812 C-D. or i.v 6 \€fxos < 

Still Plato allows the exhibition, under x Plato, L egg. vii. p.814 B. See 
certain conditions, of low, comic, ludi- ^Eschylus, Sept. ad. Thebas, 172-220. 
crous dances ; yet not by any freemen Plato, Legg. vii. p. 818 B-C. ovros 
or citizens, but by slaves and hired ru>y \6ycov €irrj0^<rrar6s tan 

persons of mean character. He even 1 fxaKpip. In interpreting this curious 
considers it necessary that the citizens j passage we must remember that regu- 
should see such low exhibitions occa- j larity, symmetry, exact numerical pro- 
sionally, in order to appreciate by con- j portion, &c.,are the primary character- 
trast the excellence of their own digni- ; istics of the divine agents in Plato’s 
fied exhibitions. Of two opposites you j view: of Uranus and the Stars, as the 
cannot know the one unless you also first of them, compare ASsch.Prom. 460. 
learn to know the other — Hvtv ybp z Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 818 E, 

819 B-D. 7 )cryyv 0 i\v — {ncip airdvTwv 
iyavrlwv ra Ivavria p rcov 'EW^vtcv. Compare L egg. V. p. 

t oi€iy 747 C, and Republic, iv. p. 43b A. 

a, &c. (p. 816 E). Respecting the distinction between 
1 Plato, Legg. vii. p. 813 A. tialfioyes, tfpuxs, see Nagelsbach, 

u Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 813 C-E, Nach-Homerische Theologie, pp. 104- 
814-815. TtoXffxtK ^ opxnois — elpyviK^ 1 15. 
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the Platonic city, both arithmetic and geometry will be taught, 
so far as to guard the youth against absurd blunders about 
measurement, and against confusion of incommensurable lines 
and spaces with commensurable. Such blunders are now 
often made by Greeks. a By a good method, the teaching of 
these sciences may be made attractive and interesting ; so 
that no force will be required to compel youth to leam. b 


a Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 E, 
820 A-C. 

b Plato, Legg. vii. p. 820 D. a 

I transcribe here the curious pas- 
sage which we read a little before. 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 819 B. T 6<raSe 
rolvvv ticacr to XP b ty&vai ixavddveiv Se7v 
robs £\ evBepovs, Sara Kal ir d pur oKvs 

ypdpLpLarri pLavdavei. Tlpwrov pdv 
yap irepl Koyiafiovs arex^cos iraialv 
^evpijpLeva pLad^/uLara, pie rd iraiSids re 
Kal ijSuvrjs piavddveiv pL^Koov re 
rivwv 5 Lav o fxal Kal a r e </> d v co v 
irXelomv dpua Kal £\drro(nv, appLorrSv- 
rwv apiOj ucov ru>v avrwv — Kal 5 ^ Kal 
s, (piaAas &/J.a xp v(T °u X®^' 
kov Kal dpyupov Kal roiovrcov 
&\\cov Kepavvvvres, oi 8e Kal S\cos irws 
SiaSiSSvres, Si rep ehrov, e Is ir a t 5 1 a v 
ev a p 11 6 r r ovr es r a s r d> v dv ay~ 
Kal coy dpidpidtv X P “h € 1 00 <p e- 

Kovrri robs fxav 6 dv ovr as el s 
re r as rwv arparoireSoov rdfceis Kal aya>- 
y as Kal crparelas Kal els oiKovopilas a3* 
Kal irdvrws XPV (TipLcorepovs avrobs 

dv 6 p dir 0 v s airepyd^ovrai. 

The information here given is valu- 
able respecting the extensive teaching 
of elementary arithmetic as well as of 
letters among Egyptian boys, far more 
extensive than among Hellenic boys. 
The priests especially, in Egypt a 
numerous order, taught these matters 
to their own sons (Diodor. i. 81), pro- 
bably to other boys also. The infor- 
mation is valuable too in another point 
of view, as respects the method of 
teaching arithmetic to boys; not by 
abstract numbers, nor by simple effort 
of memory in the repetition of a mul- 
tiplication-table, but by concrete ex- 
amples and illustrations exhibited to 
sense in familiar objects. The im- 
portance of this concrete method, both 
in facilitating comprehension and in 
interesting the youthful learner, are 
strongly insisted on by Plato, as they 


have been also by some of the ablest 
modern teachers of elementary arith- 
metic: see Professor Leslie’s Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic, and Mr. Horace 
Grant’s Arithmetic forYoung Children 
and Second Stage of Arithmetic. The 
following passage from a work of Sir 
John Herschel (Review of Whe well’s 
History of Inductive Sciences, in the 
Quarterly Review, June, i84i)bears a 
striking and curious analogy to the sen- 
tences above transcribed from Plato : 
— “ Number we cannot help regarding 
an an abstraction, and consequently 
its general properties or its axioms to 
be of necessity inductively concluded 
from the consideration of particular 
cases. And surely this is the way in 
which children do acquire their know- 
ledge of number, and in which they 
learn its axioms. The apples and the 
marbles are put in requisition (/jl^Xwv 
Siayo/uicu Kal arerpavcov , Plato ), and 
through the multitude of gingerbread 
nuts their ideas acquire clearness, 
precision, and generality .” 

I borrow the above references from 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, 
Book ii. ch. vi. p. 335, ed. 1. They 
are annexed as a note to the valuable 
chapters of his work on Demonstra- 
tion and Necessary Truths, in which 
he shows that the truths so-called, 
both in Geometry and Arithmetic, 
rest upon inductive evidence. 

“ The fundamental truths of the 
Science of Number all rest upon the 
evidence of sense : they are proved by 
showing to our eyes and to our fingers 
that any given number of objects, ten 
balls for example, may by separation 
and re-arrangement exhibit to our 
senses all the different sets of num- 
bers, the sum of which is equal to ten. 
All the improved methods of teaching 
arithmetic to children proceed upon a 
knowledge of this fact. All who wish 
to carry the child’s mind along with 
them in learning arithmetic — all who 
(as Dr. Biberin his remarkable Letters 
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Astronomy must also be taught up to a certain point, in 
Astronomy or der that the youth may imbibe correct belief re- 
SugbtTin specting those great Divinities — Helios, Selene, and 
th^citizens the Planets — or may at any rate be protected from 
asserTi^bei- the danger of unconsciously advancing false affirma- 
tions about them, discreditable to their dignity. 
weniy^ 6 The general public consider it impious to study the 
bodie8, Kosmos and the celestial bodies, with a view to 
detect the causes of what occurs : c while at the same time 
they assert that the movements of Hdlios and Selene are 
irregular, and they call the planets Wanderers. Regular 
action is (in Plato’s view) the characteristic mark of what is 
good and perfect : irregularity is the foremost of all defects, 
and cannot without blasphemy be imputed to any of the 
celestial bodies. Moreover, many persons also assert untruly, 
that among the celestial bodies the one which is really the 
slowest mover, moves the fastest — and that the one which is 
really the fastest mover, moves the slowest. How foolish 
would it appear (continues Plato) if they made the like mis- 
take about the Olympic runners, and if they selected the 
defeated competitor, instead of the victor, to be crowned 
and celebrated in panegyrical odes ! How offensive is such 
falsehood, when applied to the great Gods in the heavens ! 
Each of them has in reality one uniform circular move- 
ment, though they appear to have many and variable 
movements. Our youth must be taught enough of astro- 
nomy to guard against such heresies. The study of astro- 
nomy up to this point, far from being impious, is indispens- 
able as a safeguard against impiety . d Plato intimates that 

on Education expresses it) wish to in Cicero Do Nat. Deor. i. 12, 30. 
teach numbers and not mere ciphers ’ Plat. Logg. vii. pp. 821 B-8 2 C. 
— now teach it through the evidence ws faos 

of the senses, in the manner we have irdvrcs fxe yd\wv 'HAiou 

described *’ (p. 335)* t€ Sfia koI Tlcpi Qe&vr&v tear* 

c Plato, Legg. vii. p. 821 A. We otipavov rovs ye rifxeripovs iro\lras teal 

must observe that the Athenian (who tovs veovs t b /te^pi Tocobrov f.LtxSe'iv, 

here represents Plato himself) does not ^ xpi T o0 & \a<r<pTifxeiy vepl cun- A, 
give this repugnance to astronomical “ Ve fal dvovra s teal iv ebyaus 

study as his own feeling, but, on the f that fas. The five Planets 

contrary, as a prejudice from which he were distinguished and named, and 
dissents. There is no ground, there- their periods to a certain extent under- 
fore, so far as this passage is con- stood, by Plato; but by many per- 
cerned, for the charge of contradiction sons in his day the word Planet was 
advanced by Velleius against Plato understood more generally as com- 
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these astronomical truths were of recent acquisition, even to 
himself.® 

In regard to hunting, Plato thinks that it is a subject on 
which positive laws are unsuitable or insufficient, Hunting- 
and he therefore gives certain general directions 
which partake of the nature both of advice and of advl8ed ' 
law. The good citizen (he says) is one who not only obeys 


prehending all the celestial bodies, 
sun and moon among them — (except 
fixed stars) therefore comets also — ra 
rij avT-rj ‘irepupopy 6vr a, Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 7, 5, where an opinion is 
ascribed to Sokrates quite opposed to 
that which Plato here expresses. See 
Schaubach, Geschichte der Astro- 
nomic, pp. 212-477. 

u Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 819 D, 821 E. 

This portion of the Leges is obscure, 
and would be hardly intelligible if it 
were not illustrated by a passage in 
the Timcous (p. 38). Even with such 
help it is difficult, and has been under- 
stood differently by different inter- 
preters. Proklus (in Timseum, pp. 
262-263) and Martin (Etudes sur le 
Timee, ii. note 36, p. 84) interpret it 
as alluding to the spiral line (cAi/ca) 
described by each planet (Sun and 
Moon are each counted as planets) 
round the Earth, arising from the 
combination of the force of the revolv- 
ing sidereal sphere or Aplanes, carry- 
ing all the planets round along with it 
from East to West, with the counter- 
movement (contrary, but obliquely 
contrary) inherent in each planet. 
The spiral movement of each planet, 
resulting from combination of these 
two distinct forces, is a regular move- 
ment governed by law ; though to an 
observer who does not understand the 
law, the movements appear irregular. 
CompareDerkyllides ap.Theon Smyrn. 
c. 41, f. 27, p. 330, ed. Martin. 

The point here discussed forms one 
of the items of controversy between 
Gruppe and Boeckh, in the recent 
discussion about Plato’s astronomical 
views. Gruppe , Die Kosmischen 
Systeme der Griechen, pp. 157-168; 
Boeckh , Untersuchungen iiber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 
45 - 57 - 

Gruppe has an ingenious argument 
to show that the novelty v , 

which Plato had in his mind, but was j 
afraid to declare openly because of | 

VOL. III. 


J existing prejudices, was the helio- 
j centric or Copemican system, which 
' he believes to have been Plato’s dis- 
covery. Boeckh refutes Gruppe’s 
reasoning; and refutes it, in my judg- 
ment, completely. He sustains the 
interpretation given by Proklus and 
Martin. 

I Boeckh also illustrates (pp. 35-38- 
j 49“54)> i n a manner more satisfactory 
1 than Gruppe, the dicta of Plato about 
I the comparative velocity of the Planets 
(Sun and Moon counted among them). 
Plato declares the Moon to be the 
j quickest mover among the planets, and 
Saturn to be the slowest. On the 
I contrary Demokritus pronounced the 
I Moon to be the slowest mover of all ; 
I slower than the Sun, because the Sun 
| was farther from the Earth and nearer 
I to the outermost or sidereal sphere. 

I It was the rotation of this last men- 
j tioned sphere (according to Demo- 
J kritus) which carried round along with 
it the Sun, the Moon, and all the 
planets : the bodies near to it were 
more forcibly acted upon by its rota- 
tion, and carried round more rapidly, 
than the bodies distant from it — hence 
the Moon was the least rapid mover of 
all (Lucretius, v. 615-635. See Sir 
George Lewis’s Historical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, ch. ii. 

pp. 1 39- Ho- 
lt appears to me probable that Plato, 
in the severe remarks which he makes 
on persons who falsely affirmed the 
| quickest mover in the heavens to be 
the slowest, had in view these doctrines 
of Demokritus. Plato never once men- 
tions Demokritus by name (see Mul- 
lach, Fragment. Demokrit. p. 25) ; 
but he is very sparing in mentioning 
by name any contemporaries. It illus- 
trates the difference between the man- 
ner of Aristotle and Plato, that Ari- 
stotle frequently names Demokritus — 
seventy-eight times according to Mul- 
laoh, p. 107 — even in the works which 
we possess. 

2 c 
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the positive laws prescribed by the lawgiver, but who also 
conforms his conduct to the general caste of the lawgiver’s 
opinions : practising what is commended therein, abstaining 
from what is blamed/ Plato commends one mode of hunt- 
ing — the chace after quadrupeds : yet only with horses, dogs, 
javelins, &c., wherein both courage and bodily strength are 
improved — but not with nets or snares, where no such result 
is produced. He blames other modes — such as fishing and 
bird-snaring (especially by night). He blames still more 
emphatically theft and piracy, which he regards also as 
various modes of hunting.^ 

What principally deserves notice here is, the large general 
Large general idea which Plato conceives to himself under the term 
Hunting, and the number of diverse particulars 
hunting. comprehended therein, i . Hunting of quadrupeds ; 
either with dogs and javelins openly, or with snares, by 
stratagem. 2. Hunting of birds, in the air. 3. Hunting of 
fishes, in the water. 4. Hunting after the property of other 
men, in the city or country. 5. Hunting after men as slaves, 
or after other valuables, by means of piratical vessels. 
6. Hunting of public enemies, by one army against an oppo- 
site one. 7. Hunting of men to conciliate their friendship or 
affection, sometimes by fair means, sometimes by foul. h 

That all these processes — which Plato here includes as so 
many varieties of hunting — present to the mind, when they 
are compared, a common point of analogy, is not to be 
denied. The number of different comparisons which the 
mind can make between phenomena, is almost unlimited. 
Analogies may be followed from one to another, until at last, 
after successive steps, the analogy between the first and the 

f Plato, Legg. vii. p. 822 E. ApcrTucV> &i/ 5 pairo 5 i<rTi/c};*/> 

g Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 823-824. il {vparaaov iro\c- 

h Plato, Legg. vii. p. 823. Bijpa yap lb another variety the 

Trpayp.d hunting after men by persuasive or 

77 seductive means (t^v iriBai 

In the Memor- 

- Karh. BdAarrav — KA«7r€toy tv abilia of Xenophon also (ii. 6, 29-33), 

_'\ Compare the Epinomis, Sokrates expands this same idea- 

975 0 . 0 V pa - 

also in the Sophisms (pp. 221- ntcd, &c. Compare also the con versa- 
2 22) Plato analyses and distributes the tion between Sokrates and TheodotS 
general idea of drjptvTtK ^ : including (iii. 11, 8-15). — 6v}pu>/j.cvos y ib. i. 2, 24 
under it, as one variety, the hunting — and Plato Protag. init. 
after men by violent means (r V 
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last becomes faint or imperceptible. Yet the same word, 
transferred successively from the first to the last, conceals this 
faintness of analogy and keeps them all before the mind as 
one. To us, this extension of the word hunting to particular 
cases dissimilar in so many respects, appears more as poetical 
metaphor : to intelligent Greeks of the Sokratic school, it 
seemed a serious comparison : and to Plato, with his theory 
of Ideas, it ought to have presented a Real Idea or permanent 
One, which alone remained constant amidst an indefinite 
multitude of fugitive, shadowy, and deceptive, particulars. 
But though this is the consistent corollary, from Plato’s theory 
of Ideas, he does not so state it in the Treatise De Legibus, 
and probably he did not so conceive it. Critics have already 
observed that in this Treatise scarce any mention is made 
of the theory of Ideas. Plato had passed into other points of 
view ; yet he neither formally renounces the points of view 
which we find in anterior dialogues, nor takes the trouble of 
reconciling them with the thoughts of the later dialogues. 
Whether there exists any Real, Abstract, Idea of Hunting, 
apart from the particular acts and varieties of hunting — is a 
question which he does not touch upon. Yet this is the main 
feature of the Platonic philosophy, and the main doctrine 
most frequently impugned by Aristotle as Platonic. 

Although, in regard to the religious worship of his com- 
munity, the oracle of Delphi is asked to prescribe Numberof 
what sacrifices are to be offered, and to what Gods — 
yet the lawgiver will determine the number of such 
sacrifices and festivals, as well as the times and law s lver - 
seasons. 1 Each day in the year, sacrifice will be offered by one 
of the magistrates to some God or Daemon. Once in every 
month, there will be a solemn sacrifice and festival, with 
matches of music and gymnastics, offered by each tribe to its 
eponymous God. The offerings to the celestial Gods will be 
kept distinct from the offerings to the subterranean Gods. 
Among these last, Pluto will be especially worshipped during 
the twelfth month of the year. The festivals will be adjusted 
to the seasons, and there will on proper occasions be festivals 
for women separately and exclusively. k 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. k Plato, Legg. viii. p. 828. 

2 c 2 
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Once a month certainly — and more than once, if the magis- 
Miutary trates command — on occasion of one of these festivals, 

wSciUwn the citizen population are ordered to attend in 
rac^in each military muster — men, women, and children. They 
womenTSid 1 ’ will be brought together in such divisions and detach- 
chiidren. men t s as the magistrates shall direct. They will here 
go through gymnastic and military exercises. They will also 
have fights with warlike weapons, not likely to inflict mortal 
wounds, yet involving sufficient danger to test their bravery 
and endurance : one against one, two against two, ten against 
ten . 1 The victors will receive honorary wreaths, and public 
encomium in appropriate songs. Both men and women will 
take part alike in these exercises and contests, and in the 
composition of the odes to celebrate the victors ." 1 

Such monthly musters, over and above the constant daily 
gymnastics of the youthful population, are indispensable as 
preliminary training ; without which the citizens cannot fight 
with efficiency and success, in the event of a real foreign 
enemy invading the territory." No athlete ever feels himself 
qualified to contend at the public games without the most 
laborious special training beforehand. Yet Plato expresses 
apprehension that his proposal of regular musters for warlike 
exercises with sham-battles, will appear ridiculous. He states 
that nothing of the kind existed in any Grecian city, by reason 
of two great corruptions: — First, the general love of riches 
and money-getting : Secondly, the bad governments every- 
where existing, whether democracy, oligarchy, or despotism 
— each of which was in reality a faction or party-govern- 
ment, i. e. government by one part over another unwilling 
part . 0 

Plato prescribes that the gymnastic training in his com- 
munity shall be such as to have a constant reference to war ; 

1 Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 E. of Plato, that no such military training 

“ Plat. Legg. viii. p. 829 B-E. T& exercises existed anywhere in Greece. 
airrh Si \4yw err par e las tc ir €pl teal rrjs How is this to be reconciled with the 
iv Tafifacrlas ywai£i re /cal statements of Xenophon in his Treatise 

r bfxoius ylyi/t<rdcu ticiv. on the Republic of the Lacedaomonians, 

inroKU'fiw'ots p. wherein he expresslycaUs the Spartans 

830 E. rexytras rwv -rroKefUKtay — or even with 

n Plat. Legg. viii. p. 830. the statement of Plato himself alxrnt 

0 Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 831-832, Sparta in the first book of this Treatise 

1 read with surprise the declaration De Legibus ? Compare Thucyd. v. 69. 
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and that elaborate bodily excellence, for the purpose simply 
of obtaining prizes at the public games, shall be dis- Gymnastic 
couraged. There will be foot-races for men, for boys, haveS - 1181 
and for young women up to twenty years of age — nTt^athie- 
the men always running in full panoply/ Horse- tlc prlze8 ‘ 
racing is permitted, but chariot-racing is discountenanced ." 1 
There will also be practice with the bow and with other 
weapons of light warfare, in which the young women are en- 
couraged to take part — yet not constrained, in deference to 
prevalent sentiment/ 

In regard to sexual intercourse, Plato recognises that the 
difficulty of regulating it according to the wisdom of Regulation 
the lawgiver is greater in his city than in any actual intercourse, 
city, because of the more free and public life of the public mess, 
women. Neither Krete nor Sparta furnish a good example 
to follow on this point . 8 He thinks however that by causing 
one doctrine on the subject to be continually preached, and 
by preventing any other from being even mentioned, the law- 
giver may be able so to consecrate this doctrine as to procure 
for it pretty universal obedience. The lawgiver may thus be 
able to suppress paederasty altogether, and to restrict gene- 
rally the sexual intercourse to that of persons legally married — 
or to enforce at least the restriction, that the exceptional 
cases of sexual intercourse departing from these conditions 
shall be covered with the veil of secrecy/ The constant 
bodily exercises prescribed in the Platonic community will 
tend to diminish the influence of such appetites in the citizens ; 
while the example of the distinguished prize combatants at 
the Olympic games, in whose long-continued training strict 
continence was practised, shows that even more than what 
Plato anticipates can be obtained, under the stimulus of suffi- 
cient motive." 

What is here proposed respecting the sexual appetite finds 

no approbation from Kleinias, since the customs in Krete were 

p Plat. Legg. viii. p. 833 B-C. made above in this volume (page 225) 

q Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 B. respecting the small probable influence 

r Plat. Legg. viii. p. 834 C-D. of Aphrodite in the Platonic Republic. 

* Plat. Legg. viii. p. 836 B. A like remark may be made, though 

* Plato, Legg. viii. p. 841. not so emphatically, respecting the 

u Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 840 A, 841 A. Platonic community in the Leges. 

Compare the remarks which I have 
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altogether different. But the Syssitia, or public mess-table 
for the citizens, are welcomed readily both by the Kretan and 
the Spartan. The Syssitia existed both in Krete and at 
Sparta ; but were regulated on very different principles in one 
and in the other. Plato declines to discuss this difference, 
pronouncing it to be unimportant. But Aristotle informs us 
what it was ; and shows that material consequences turned 
upon it, in reference to the citizenship at Sparta. x 

Plato enters now upon the economical and proprietary rules 
Regulations P ro P er for his community. As there will be neither 
property— 6 ^ gold and silver nor foreign commerce, he is dis- 
-Lhnaed 8 pensed from the necessity of making laws about 
fining by shipments, retailing, interest, mine-digging, col- 
magistrates. i ec j. ors 0 f taxes, &c. The persons under his charge 

will be husbandmen, shepherds, bee-keepers, &c., with those 
who work under them, and with the artisans who supply im- 
plements to them/ The first and most important of all regu- 
lations is, the law of Zeus Horius or Terminalis — Not to 
disturb or transgress the boundary marks between different 
properties. Upon this depends the maintenance of those un- 
alterable fundi or lots, which is the cardinal principle of the 
Platonic community. Severe penalties, religious as well as 
civil, are prescribed for offenders against this rule. 2 Each 
proprietor is directed to have proper regard to the convenience 
of neighbours, and above all to abstain from annoying or 
damaging them, especially in regard to the transit, or retention, 
or distribution, of water. To intercept the supply, or corrupt 
the quality of water, is a high crime/ Regulations are made 
about the carrying of the harvest, both of grain and fruit. 
Disputes arising upon these points are to be decided by the 
magistrates, up to the sum of three minae : above that sum, by 
the public Dikasteries. Many rules of detail will require to 
be made by the magistrates themselves with a view to fulfil 

Plato, Legg. viii. p. 842 B; j account given by DosiadaB of the 
Aristot. Politic, ii. 9-10, p. 1271, a. 26, Kretans in Lyktus(ap. Athenaeum, iv. 
1272, a. 12. The statement of Ari- p. 143). Compare Hoeckh, Krefca, vol. 
stotle, about the manner in which the iii. pp. 1 34-138. 
cost of the Kretan Syssitia was pro- 1 Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842 0,846 D. 
vided, while substantially agreeing * Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 842-843. 
with Ephorus (ap. Strabo, x. p. 480), * Plat. Legg. viii. pp. 844 A, 845 E. 

does not exactly coincide with the 
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the purposes of the lawgiver. So soon as the magistrates 
think that enough of these regulations have been introduced, 
they will consecrate the system as it stands, rendering it per- 
petual and unalterable. 1 

Next, Plato passes to the Demiurgi or Artisans. These are 
all non-citizens or metics: for it is a peremptory law, 
that no citizen shall be an artisan in any branch. 

Nor is any artisan permitted to carry on two crafts annual °ilnd! 
or trades at once. c If any article be imperatively ^ produce - 
required from abroad, either for implements of war or for 
religious purposes, the magistrates shall cause it to be im- 
ported. But there shall be no retailing, nor reselling with 
profit, of any articled 

The distribution of the produce of land shall be made on a 
principle approaching to that which prevails in Krete. e The 
total produce raised will be distributed into twelve portions, 
each equivalent to one month’s consumption. Each twelfth 
portion will then be divided into equal thirds. Two of these 
thirds will be consumed by the citizens, their families, their 
slaves, and their agricultural animals : the other third will 
be sold in the market for the consumption of artisans and 
strangers, who alone are permitted to buy it, all citizens being 
forbidden to do so. Each citizen will make the apportion- 
ment of his own two-thirds among freemen and slaves: a 
measured quantity shall then be given to each of the working 
animals. f On the first of each month, the sale of barley and 
wheat will be made in the market-place, and every artisan or 
stranger will then purchase enough for his monthly con- 
sumption : the like on the twelfth of each month, for wine and 
other liquids — and on the twentieth of each month, for 
animals and animal products, such as wool and hides. Fire- 
wood may be purchased daily by any stranger or artisan, 
from the proprietors on whose lands the trees grow, and may 
be resold by him to other artisans: other articles can only be 
sold at the monthly market-days. The Agoranomi, or regu- 
lators of the market, will preside on those days, and will fix 


b Plat. Legg. viii. p. 846 A-D. | * Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847 E. 

c Plato, Legg. viii. p. 846 D-E. rov KprjriKOv yS/Ltov. 

d Plato, Legg. viii. p. 847. Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 847-848. 
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the spots on which the different goods shall be exposed for 
sale. They will also take account of the quantity which each 
man has for sale, fixing a certain price for each article. 
They will then adjust the entries of each man’s property in 
the public registers according to these new transactions. But 
if the actual purchases and sales be made at any rate different 
from what is thus fixed, the Agoranomi will modify their 
entries in the register according to the actual rate, either in 
plus or in minus. These entries of individual property in the 
public register will be made both for citizens and resident 
strangers alike/ 

It shall be open to any one who chooses, to come and reside 
Admission in the city as a stranger or artisan to exercise his 
Metics— craft, without payment of any fee, simply on con- 

conditions . _ _ 1 J . n i • i 

attached. dition ol good conduct ; and ot being enrolled with 
his property in the register. But he shall not acquire any 
fixed settlement. After twenty years, he must depart and 
take away his property. When he departs, the entries belong- 
ing to his name, in the proprietary register, shall be cancelled. 
If he has a son, the son may also exercise the same art and 
reside as a metic in the city for twenty years, but no longer; 
beginning from the age of fifteen. Any metic who may 
render special service to the city, may have his term pro- 
longed, the magistrates and the citizens consenting . 11 

Plato now passes to the criminal code of his community : 
offences and the determination of offences, penalties, and penal 
ture— Pro- judicature. Serious and capital offences will be 

cedure of the . 

Dikasts. judged by the thirty-seven N omophylakes, in con- 
junction with a Board of Select Dikasts, composed of the best 
among the magistrates of the preceding year . 1 They will hear 
first the pleading of the accuser, next that of the accused : 
they will then proceed, in the order of seniority, to put ques- 
tions to both these persons, sifting the matter of charge. Plato 
requires them to be active in this examination, and to get at 

« Plato, Legg. viii. pp. 849-850. title of rb ruv 4ia<pl row 5t« 

These regulations are given both rb rwv £k\€ktS>v btKatrr^piop. It forms 
briefly and obscurely. the parallel to the Areiopagus at 

h Plato, Legg. viii. p. 850. Athens. See K. F. Hermann, De 

* Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 855-856. This VestigiisInstitutorumAtticorumapud 
judicial Board is mentioned also in Platonem De Legg. pp. 45-46, &c. 
xi. pp. 926 D, 928 B, 938 B, under the 
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the facts by mental effort of their own. They will take notes of 
the examination, then seal up the tablet, and deposit it upon 
the altar of Hestia. On the morrow they will reassemble and 
repeat their examination, hearing witnesses and calling for 
information respecting the affair. On the third day, again 
the like : after which they will deliver their verdict on the 
altar of Hestia. Upon this altar two urns will be placed, for 
condemnation and acquittal : each Dikast will deposit his 
pebble in one or other of these, openly before the accuser and 
accused, and before the assembled citizens. 11 

Conformably to the general sentiment announced still more 
distinctly in the Eepublic, Plato speaks here also of penal 
legislation as if it were hardly required. He regards it as 
almost an insult to assume that any of his citizens can grow 
up capable of committing grave crimes, when they have been 
subjected to such a training, discipline, and government as he 
institutes. Still human nature is perverse : we must provide 
for the occurrence of some exceptional criminals among our 
citizens, even after all our precautionary supervision: besides, 
over and above the citizens, we ' have metics and slaves to 
watch over. 1 

The first and gravest of all crimes is Sacrilege : pillage or 
destruction of places or objects consecrated to the sacrilege, 
Gods. Next comes high treason: either betrayal of JfXcrimL. 

_ . ° . . AT High Trea- 

the city to foreign enemies, or overthrow of the esta- son. 
blished laws and government. Persons charged with these 
crimes shall be tried before the Select Dikasts, or High Court 
above constituted. If found guilty, they shall be punished 
either capitally or by such other sentence as the court may 
award. But no sentence either of complete disfranchisement 
or of perpetual banishment can be passed against any citizen, 
because every one of the 5040 lots of land must always remain 
occupied." 1 Nor can any citizen be fined to any greater extent 


k Plato, Legg. ix. pp, 855-856. 
Compare the procedure before the 
Areiopagus at Athens, as described 
by Schomann, Antiq. Juris Publici 
Grsecor. Part v. s. 63, p. 292. It does 
not appear that the Areiopagites at 
Athens were in the practice of exercis- 
ing any such todfcpuris of the parties 


before them, as Plato enjoins upon his 
4k\€ktoI SiKao-rat : though it was com- 
petent to the Dikasts at Athens to put 
uestions if they chose. Meier und 
chomann, Der Attisch. Prozess,p. 7 1 8. 
1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 853 C-D-E. 
m Plato, Legg. ix. p. 855 C. 
Compare the penalties inflicted by 
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than what he possesses over and above his lot of land. He 
may be imprisoned, or flogged, or exposed in the pillory, or 
put to do penance in some sacred precinct. But his punish- 
ment shall noway extend to his children, unless persons of the 
same family shall be condemned to death for three successive 
generations. Should this occur, the family shall be held as 
tainted. Their lot of land shall be considered vacant, and as- 


signed to some deserving young man of another citizen family . 11 

Theft . — Plato next adverts to theft, and prescribes that the 
Theft— punishment for a convicted thief shall be one and 
¥£na h <uM the same in all cases — to compensate the party 

Oenp]*ftl €X“ 

hortation robbed to the extent of double the value of the pro- 

founded by 

piato perty, or to be imprisoned until he does so.° But 

upon this A J . *ii 

enactment, upon a question being raised, how far one and the 
same poena dupli , neither more nor less, can be properly 
applied to all cases of theft, we are carried (according to the 
usual unsystematic manner of the Platonic dialogue) into a 
general discussion on the principles of penal legislation. We 
are reminded that the Platonic lawgiver looks beyond the 
narrow and defective objects to which all other lawgivers 
have hitherto unwisely confined themselves. p He is under 
no pressing necessity to legislate at once: he can afford time 
for preliminary discussion and exposition : he desires to in- 
struct his citizens respecting right and wrong, as well as to 
constrain their acts by penalty . q As he is better qualified 
than the poets to enlighten them about the just and honour- 
able, so the principles which he lays down ought to have 


Plato with those which were inflicted j n Plato, Legg. ix. p. 856 D. 
in Attic procedure. Meier und Schb- 0 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 857 A, xii. p. 
mann, Der Attische Prozess, pp. 739- 941. The Solonian Law at Athens 
740 Beq. There is considerable dif- provided, that if a man waB sued for 
ference between the two, arising to a theft under the \hla Mur} kKottyis, ho 
great degree out of Plato’s peculiar should be condemned to the poena 
institution about the unalterable num- dupli and to a certain j trpo<rrip.r]u a 
her of lots of land (5040) and of citizen besides (Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. 
families — as well as out of his fixation ! 733-736). But it seems that the thief 
of maximum and minimum of property. ! might be indicted by a ypa<p^ t and 
Flogging or beating is prescribed by j then the punishment might be heavier. 
Plato, but had no place at Athens : 1 Bee Aulus Gellius, xi. 18, and chapt. 

was a frequent punishment at j xi. of my ‘History of Greece,’ p. 189. 
Athens : Plato’s substitute for it seems Plato, Legg. ix. p. 85 7 C. rh irepl 
to be the pillory — TivasiLju6p<povs etipas. > ru>v ' n/ * ' 

Fine was frequent at Athens as a : y tyovev bpd&s Siair ewovrjufva, &c. 
punishment : Plato is obliged to em- Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 857 E, 858 A. 
ploy it sparingly. 
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more weight than the verses of Homer or Tyrt8eus. r In 
regard to Justice and Injustice generally, there are points on 
which Plato differs from the public, and also points on which 
the public are at variance with themselves. For example, 
every one is unanimous in affirming that whatever is just is 
also beautiful or honourable. But if this be true, then not 
only what is justly done, but also what is justly suffered, is 
beautiful or honourable. Now the penalty of death, inflicted 
on the sacrilegious person, is justly inflicted. It must there- 
fore be beautiful or honourable : yet everyone agrees in de- 
claring it to be shocking and infamous. Here there is an 
inconsistency or contradiction in the opinions of the public 
themselves. 8 


But Plato differs from the public on another point also. 
He affirms all wicked or unjust men to be un- au unjust 
willingly wicked or unjust : he affirms that no man jSHt fJvoiun- 
does injustice willingly. 1 How is he to carry out sucking 
this maxim in his laws ? He cannot make any dis- ^justlS!* 17 
tinction (as all existing cities make it) in the penal- depends upon 

i ... Z . the temper 

ties prescribed for voluntary injustice, and for m- of the agent 

r ... ^ J . i — Distinction 

voluntary injustice ; for he does not recognise the between 

J 1 TT . & damage and 

former as real. u He must explain upon what founda- injury, 
tion his dissent from the public rests. He discriminates be- 
tween Damnum and Injuria — between Damage or Hurt, and 
Injustice. When damage is done, it is sometimes done 
voluntarily — sometimes, and quite as often, involuntarily. 
The public call this latter by the name of involuntary in- 
justice; but in Plato’s view it is no injustice at all. Injustice 
is essentially distinct from damage : it depends on the temper, 
purpose, or disposition of the agent, not on the result as 
affecting the patient. A man may be unjust when he is con- 
ferring benefit upon another, as well as when he is doing hurt 
to another. Whether the result be beneficial or hurtful, the 


r Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 858-859* r & v kfiiKTifidruv 6vr a, to /aw 

8 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 859-800. 4 koiW, rh iucovaia , rainy koL 

The same argument is employed by vofAodtrurai. 

Sokrates in the Gorgias, p. 47b E. The eighth chapter, fifth Book, of 

* Plato, Legg. ix. p. 860 D-E. Aristotle’s Nikomachean Ethics, dis- 

u Plato, Legg. ix. p. 861 A. & ty cusses this question more instructively 
Kara ir daas rc ks 7t6Acis virb po/AoStrafp than Plato. 
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action will be right or wrong, and the agent just or unjust, 
according to the condition of his own mind in doing it. x 

The real distinction therefore (according to Plato) is not 
Damage may between voluntary and involuntary injustice, but 
ot Tnioh^ y between voluntary and involuntary damage. V olun- 
tKt tary damage is injustice, but it is not voluntary in- 
fe^ringwT" justice. The unjust agent, so far forth as unjust, 
tipon^emother acts in voluntarily : he is under the perverting influ- 
ence of mental distemper. He must be compelled 
distemper* of to make good the damage which he has done, or to 
the criminal. Q g* er suc k re q U j^al ^ ma y sa tisfy the feelings of the 

person damaged : and he must besides be subjected to such 
treatment as will heal the distemper of his mind, so that he 
will not be disposed to do farther voluntary damage in future. 
And he ought to be subjected to this treatment equally, 
whether his mental distemper (injustice) has shown itself in 
doing wilful damage to another, or in conferring corrupt 
profit on another — in taking away another man’s property, or 
in giving away his own property wrongfully.* The healing 
treatment may be different in different cases : discourses ad- 
dressed, or works imposed — pleasures or pains, honour or dis- 
grace, fine or otherwise. But in all cases the purpose is one 
and the same — to heal the distemper of his mind, and to 
make him hate injustice. If he be found incurable, he must 
be put to death. It is a gain for himself to die, and a still 
greater gain for society that he should die, since his execution 
will serve as a warning to others. 2 

Of misguided or erroneous proceeding there are in the 
Three dk- human mind three producing causes, acting sepa- 
ofSi^uted rately or conjointly: — i. The painful stimulus — 
Tp^fSf 8, Anger, Envy, Hatred, or Fear. 2. The seductive 

stimulus. . / ^ * t 

2 . pieasur- stimulus oi Pleasure or Desire. 3. Ignorance. 

able stimulus. . 0 

3 . ignorance. Ignorance is twofold : — 1. Ignorance pure and 
simple. 2. Ignorance combined with the false persuasion of 
knowledge. This last again is exhibited under two distin- 

Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 861-862. ns < 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 A-B. rovr 6 tan r<fi 

et rls Mo ravra jSAdrrfW, irp 6 , 

SiKaioy cnr\ws bdifdav teal ~ ~ ' 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 862 C-E. 
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guishable cases: — i. When combined with power; and in this 
case it produces grave and enormous crimes. 2. When found 
in weak persons, children or old men, in which case it pro- 
duces nothing worse than slight and venial offences, giving 
little trouble to the lawgivers 

Now the unjust man (Plato tells us) is he in whose mind 
either one or other of the two first causes are para- The un j ugt 
mount, and not controuled by Reason : either Hatred, ^influen^ 
Anger, Fear — or else Appetite and the Desire of flSo^c^nd 
Pleasure. What he does under either of these two 
stimuli is unjust, whether he damages any one else of iSon ° u1 
or not. But if neither of these two stimuli be pre- de^co^troui 
valent in his mind — if, on the contrary, both of though the 
them are subordinated to the opinion which he bad, he is not 
entertains about what is good and right — then unJust ‘ 
everything which he does is just, even though he falls into 
error. If in this state of mind he hurts any one else, it will 
be simply hurt , not injustice. Those persons are incorrect 
who speak of it as injustice, but as involuntary injustice. The 
proceedings of such a man may be misguided or erroneous, 
but they will never be unjust. b 

All these three causes may realise themselves in act under 
three varieties of circumstances: — 1. By open and violent 
deeds. 2. By secret, deceitful, premeditated contrivance. 
3. By a combination of both the two. Our laws must make 
provision for all the three. 0 

Such is the theory here advanced by Plato to reconcile his 
views and recommendations in the Leges with a doc- Reasoning of 
trine which he had propounded and insisted upon bi?doctrS'e e 
elsewhere : — That no man commits injustice volun- mancommits 
tarily — That all injustice is involuntary, arising voluntarily, 
from ignorance — That every one would be just, if he only 
knew wherein justice consists — That knowledge, when it exists 

a Plato, Legg. ix. p. 863. fj irdvra dvSpa, tchy 

T plroy fx^y Ayyoiay \ eywv &v r is rwy > vay tlycu rb ravrp 

1 ~ It lay ovk * ' '* -- rr)s 

b Plato, Uegg. ix. p. 864 A. vTti)Koov itcdurrcoy, leal ewi rby Hxavra 

rod dplarov 86{ay f forp ir ep tty 

rovro 7)Yfi<r<uvrai ir6\is Plato, L egg. ix. p. 864 C. 

rives, iav avr^j Kparovara iv \ 
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in the mind, will exercise controul and preponderance oyer 
the passions and appetites .* 3 

The distinction whereby Plato here proposes to save all in- 
consistency, is a distinction between misconduct or misguided 
actions (apaprripara, or ctpapravopeva), and unjust actions 
(aSucrifiara). The last of these categories is comprised by 
him in the first, as one species or variety thereof. That 
is, all aSua'i/uara are apaprijpaTa : but all apapriipara are 
not aSiKij/iara. He reckons three distinct causes of apap - 
rnpara: two belonging to the emotional department of mind; 
one to the intellectual. Those apaprnpara which arise from 
either of the two first causes are also aSucnpara : those which 
arise from the third are not aSiKi'ipaTa. 

This is the distinction which Plato here draws, with a view 
to save consistency in his own doctrine — at least as far as I 
can understand it, for the reasoning is not clear. It proceeds 
upon a restricted definition, peculiar to himself, of the word 
injustice — a restriction, however, which coincides in part with 
that which he gives of Justice in the Republic,® where he 
treats Justice as consisting in the controul exercised over 
Passion and Appetite (the emotional department) by Reason 
(the intellectual) : each of the three departments of the soul 
or each of the three separate souls, keeping in its own place, 
and discharging its own appropriate functions. Every act 
which a man does under the influence of persuasion or opinion 
of the best, is held by Plato to be just — whatever his per- 
suasion may be — whether it be true or false/ If he be sin- 
cerely persuaded that he is acting for the best, he cannot 
commit injustice. 

Injustice being thus restricted to mean the separate and 
finittonof in- unregulated action of emotional impulse — and such 
man may^o unregulated action being, as a general fact, a cause 
°f misery to the agent — Plato’s view is, that no man 
ySwt be d voluntarily unjust: for no man wishes to be miser- 
vffihe^ able. Every man wishes to be happy: therefore 

d Compare Legg. v. p. 731 C; e Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 443-444. 
TimfiBua, p. 86 D; Republic, ix. p. 1 Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 863 C, 864 A. 

589 C; Protagoras, pp. 345 D-352 D. 
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every man wishes to be just : because some controul it under the 
of impulse by reason is absolutely essential to happi- ~ uence °- 
ness. When once such controul is established, a tite. 
man becomes just : he no longer commits injustice. But he 
may still commit misconduct, and very gross misconduct: 
moreover, this misconduct will be, or may be, voluntary. For 
though the rational soul be now preponderant and contending 
over the emotional (which controul constitutes justice), yet the 
rational soul itself may be imperfectly informed (ignorance 
simple); or may not only be ignorant, but preoccupied besides 
with false persuasions and prejudices. Under such circum- 
stances the just man may commit misconduct, and do serious 
hurt to others. What he does may be done voluntarily, in 
full coincidence with his own will : for the will postulates only 
the controul of reason over emotion, and here that condition 
is fulfilled, the fault lying with the controuling reason itself. 

Plato’s reasoning here (obscure and difficult to follow) is 
intended to show that there can be no voluntary in- plato , 8 pur _ 
justice , but that there is much both of voluntary mis- 
conduct , and voluntary mischief. His purpose as law- rem^ynot 
giver is to prevent or remedy not only (what he bSt y mSn- ce 
calls) injustice , but also misconduct and mischief. duct ‘ 

As a remedy for mischief done, he prescribes that the agent 
thereof shall make full compensation to the sufferer. As an 
antidote to injustice, he applies his educational discipline as 
well as his penal and remuneratory treatment, to the emo- 
tions, with a view to subdue some and develope others.® As 
a corrective to misconduct in all its branches, he assumes to 
himself as lawgiver a spiritual power, applied to the improve- 
ment of the rational or intellectual man : prescribing what 
doctrines and beliefs shall be accredited in his city, tolerating 
no others, and forbidding all contradiction, or dissentient in- 
dividuality of judgment . 11 He thus ensures that every man’s 
individual reason shall be in harmony with the infallible 
reason. 

* Plato, JLegg. ix. p. 862 C-D. novatricem in iis tan turn agnosoo, quse 

h K. F. Hermann, in his valuable deexilii tempore pro diversiscriminum 
Dissertation, DeVestigiiBlnstitutorum fontibus di verso argutatur : quiquum 
Veterum, imprimis Atticorum, per omnino omnium, nisi fallor, primus in 
Platonis Leges indagandis, Marpurg, hoc ipso Legum Opere veterem usuque 
*836, p. 54, says : — u Platonis manum receptam criminum divisionem in 
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The peculiar sense in which Plato uses the words justice 
and injustice is perplexing throughout this discussion. The 
words, as he uses them, coincide only in part with the ordi- 
nary meaning. They comprehend more in one direction, and 
less in another. 

Plato now proceeds to promulgate laws in respect to homi- 
cide, wounds, beating, &c. 

Homicide, however involuntary and unintentional, taints 
Varieties of the person by whose hands it is committed. He must 
modes of undergo purification, partly by such expiatory cere- 
them penally, monies as the Exegetse may appoint, partly by a 
temporary exile from the places habitually frequented by the 
person slain : who even after death (according to the doctrine 
of an ancient fable, which Plato here ratifies 1 ), if he saw the 
homicidal agent among his prior haunts, while the occurrence 
was yet recent, would be himself disturbed, and would com- 
municate tormenting disturbance to the agent. This latter 
accordingly is commanded to leave the territory for a year, 
and to refrain from visiting any of the sacred precincts until 
he has been purified. If he obeys, the relatives of the person 
slain shall forgive him ; and he shall, after his year’s exile, 
return to his ordinary abode and citizenship. But if he evades 
obedience, these relatives shall indict him for the act, and he 
shall incur double penalties. Should the nearest relative, 
under these circumstances, neglect to indict, he may himself 
be indicted by any one who chooses, and shall be condemned 
to an exile of five years. k 


voluntaria et invita reprehenderit, 
eaque secundum tree animi partes 
trifariam distribuerit, ita hie quoque 
mediam inter imprudent iam et dolum 
malum iracundiam inseruit, quit quis 
motus ccedem vel extemplo commit- 
teret vel etiam posterius animum suum 
sanguine expldret.” 

I do not conceive Plato’s reasoning 
exactly in the same way as Hermann. 
Plato denies only the reality of kicovcria 
ara .' he considers all aSuc^/Liara 
as essentially hnovaia. But he does 
not deny iicofoia ana.pT^fxara (which is 
the large genus comprehending aSi 
as one species) : he recognises 
both afxaprii^ara kKovaia and 

hKotcria. And he considers the 
arising from Ovpbs to be 


midway between the two. But he 
* also recognises afxapr^iiara as spring- 
| ing from the three different sources in 
the human mind. The two positions 
are not incompatible; though the whole 
I discussion is obscured by the perplex- 
ing distinction between ajiapr^fuiT a 
and aSi/c^uara. 

5 Plato, L egg. ix. pp. 8 (k A-D- 
866 B. 

Compare Antiphon. Accus. Cfied. p. 
1 1 6 , and Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 30 / . 
The old law of Drako is given in sub- 
stance in Demosthen. adv. Leptin. p. 
505. ’ATrei/iaurur/ubs, compulsory year 
of exile. K. F . Hermann, Griechische 
Privat Alterthumer, s. 61, not. 23. 

k Plato, Legg. ix. p. 866. 
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Plato provides distinct modes of proceeding for this same 
act of involuntary homicide, under varieties of per- Homicide in- 
sons and circumstances — citizens, metics, strangers, 
slaves, &c. He especially lays it down that phy- cation prov °' 
sicians, if a patient dies under their hands, they being un- 
willing — shall be held innocent, and shall not need purifi- 
cation . 1 

After involuntary homicide, Plato passes to the case of 
homicide committed under violent passion or provocation ; 
which he ranks as intermediate between the involuntary and 
the voluntary — approaching the one or the other, according 
to circumstances : m according as it is done instantaneously, or 
with more or less of interval and premeditation. If the act 
be committed instantaneously, the homicide shall undergo 
two years’ exile : if after time for deliberation, the time of 
exile must be extended to three years." But if the slain 
person before his death shall have expressed forgiveness, the 
case shall be dealt with as one of involuntary homicide . 0 
Special enactments are made for the case of a slave killed by 
a citizen, a citizen killed by a slave, a son killed by his father, 
a wife by her husband, &c., under the influence of passion or 
strong provocation. Homicide in self-defence against a pre- 
vious aggressor is allowed universally. p 

Thirdly, Plato passes to the case of homicide voluntary, the 
extreme of injustice, committed under the influence Homicide 
of pleasure, appetite, envy, jealousy, ambition, fear volunt » r y* 
of divulgation of dangerous secrets, &c. — homicide premedi- 
tated and unjust. Among all these causes, the chief and 
most frequent is love of wealth ; which gets possession of most 
men, in consequence of the untrue and preposterous admira- 
tion of wealth imbibed in their youth from the current talk 
and literature. The next in frequency is the competition of 
ambitious men for power or rank. q Whoever has committed 
homicide upon a fellow-citizen, under these circumstances, 
shall be interdicted from all the temples and other public 

1 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 865 B. n Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 D. 

m Plato, Legg. ix. p. 867 A. 0 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 869 D. 

teal ticroi irporrr)\aKi(r 04 vT *5 \ 6 yots fi *ol l* Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 868-869 C. 

tpyois rrov rov r« 4 kou- q Plato, Legg. ix. p. 870. 
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places, and shall be indicted by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. If found guilty, he shall be put to death : if he 
leave the country to evade trial, he must be banished in per- 
petuity. The nearest relative is bound to indict, otherwise 
he draws down upon himself the taint, and may himself be 
indicted. Certain sacrifices and religious ceremonies will be 
required, in such cases, to accompany the legal procedure. 
These, together with the names of the Gods proper to invoke, 
will be prescribed by the Nomophy lakes, in conjunction with 
the prophets and the Exegetae, or religious interpreters/ The 
Dikasts before whom such trials will take place are the Nomo- 
phylakes, together with some select persons from the magis- 
trates of the past year : the same as in the case of sacrilege 
and treason . 8 The like procedure and penalty will be em- 
ployed against any one who has contrived the death of an- 
other, not with his own hands, but by suborning some third 
person : except that this contriver may be buried within the 
limits of the territory, while the man whose hands are stained 
with blood cannot be buried therein . 1 

For the cases of homicide between kinsmen or relatives, 
Homicide be- Plato provides a form of procedure still more 
men. solemn, and a still graver measure of punishment. 
Healso declares suicide to leave a taint upon the country, which 
requires to be purified as the Exegetae may prescribe : unless 
the act has been committed under extreme pain or extreme 
disgrace. The person who has killed himself must be buried 
apart without honour, not in the regular family-burying 
places/ The most cruel mode of death is directed to be in- 
flicted upon a slave who has voluntarily slain, or procured to 
be slain, a freeman. If a slave be put to death without any 
fault of his own, but only from apprehension of secrets which 
he may divulge, the person who kills him shall be subjected 
to the same trial and sentence as if he had killed a citizen/ 
If any animal, or even any lifeless object, has caused the 
death of a man, the surviving relatives must prosecute, and the 
animal or the object must be taken away from the country/ 

r Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871. * Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 D. 

* Plato, Legg. ix. p. 871 D. y Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873 E. He 

t Plato, Legg. ix. p. 872 A. makes exception of the oases in which 

n Plato, Legg. ix. p. 873. death of a man is caused by thunder 
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Justifiable Homicide . — Some special cases are named in 
which he who voluntarily kills another, is neverthe- Homicide 
less perfectly untainted. A housebreaker caught inwhatcwea 
in act may thus be rightfully slain : so also a clothes-stealer, a 
ravisher, a person who attacks the life of any man’s father, 
mother, or children. 2 

Wounds . — Next to homicide, Plato deals with wounds in- 
flicted : introducing his enactments by a preface on Infliction of 
the generalnecessity of obedience to law. 8. Whosoever, W0UQds - 
having intended to kill another (except in the special cases 
wherein homicide is justifiable), inflicts a wound which proves 
» not mortal, is as criminal as if he had killed him. Nevertheless 
he is not required to suffer so severe a punishment, inasmuch 
as an auspicious Daemon and Fortune have interposed to ward 
off the worst results of his criminal purpose. He must make 
full compensation to the sufferer, and then be exiled in per- 
petuity. 1 * The Dikastery will decide how much compensation 
he shall furnish. In general, Plato trusts much to the dis- 
cretion of the Dikastery, under the great diversity of the 
cases of wounds inflicted. He would not have allowed so 
much discretion to the numerous and turbulent Dikasteries 
of Athens : but he regards his select Dikastery as perfectly 
trustworthy. 0 Peculiar provision is made for cases in which 
the person inflicting the wound is kinsman or relative of the 
sufferer — also for homicide under the same circumstances. 
Plato also directs how to supply the vacancy which perpetual 
banishment will occasion in the occupation of one among the 
5040 citizen-lots. d If one man wounds another in a fit of 
passion, he must pay simple, double, or triple compensation, 
according as the Dikasts may award : he must farther do all 
the military duty which would have been incumbent on the 
wounded man, should the latter be disabled,® But if the 
person inflicting the wound be a slave and the wounded man 
a freeman, the slave shall be handed over to the wounded 
freeman to deal with as he pleases. If the master of the 

or some such other missile from the b Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877 A. 

Gods — Sera Ktpawbs n •* apk 0 Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 A. 

~ roiovrov Uv. d Plato, Legg. ix. p. 877. 

Plato, Legg. ix. p. 874 O. • Plato, Legg. ix. p. 878 C. 

a Plato, Legg. ix. p. 875. 
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slave will not give him up, he must himself make compensa- 
tion for the wound, unless he can prove before the Dikastery 
that the case is one of collusion between the wounded freeman 
and the slave ; in which case the wounded freeman will become 
liable to the charge of unlawfully suborning away the slave 
from his master/ 

Beating . — The laws of Plato on the subject of beating are 
infliction of more peculiar. They are mainly founded in reverence 
blows. for a g a One who strikes a person twenty years older 

than himself, is severely punished : but if he strikes a person 
of the same age with himself, that person must defend him- 
self as he can with his own hands — no punishment being 
provided.^ For him who strikes his father or mother, the 
heaviest penalty, excommunication and perpetual banishment, 
is provided/ If a slave strike a freeman, he shall be 
punished with as many blows as the person stricken directs, 
nevertheless in such manner as not to diminish his value to 
his master. 1 

Throughout all this Treatise De Legibus, in regard both to 
civil and criminal enactments, Plato has borrowed 
largely from Attic laws and procedure. But in re- 
gard to homicide and wounds, he has borrowed more 
largely than in any other department. Both the 
general character, and the particular details, of his 
provisions respecting homicide, are in close harmony 
with ancient Athenian sentiment, and with the em- 
bodiments of that sentiment by the lawgivers Drako and 
Solon. At Athens, though the judicial procedure generally, 
as well as the political constitution, underwent great modifica- 
tion between the time of Solon and that of Demosthenes, yet 
the procedure in the case of homicide remained without any 
material change. It was of a sanctified character, depending 
mainly upon ancient religious tradition. The person charged 
with homicide was not tried before the general body of 
Dikasts, drawn by lot, but before special ancient tribunals 
and in certain consecrated places, according to the circum- 

f Plato, Legg. ix. p. 879 A. Euerg. and Mnesibul. pp. 1141-1151. 

* Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 879-880. h Plato, Legg. ix. p. 881. 

The person who struck first blow * Plato, Legg. p. 882 A. 

was guilty of abc/a, Demosth. and 


Plato has 
borrowed 
much from 


icide 
ns, as 
to procedure. 
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stances under which the act of homicide was charged. The 
principal object contemplated, was to protect the city and its 
public buildings against the injurious consequences arising 
from the presence of a tainted man — and to mollify the post- 
humous wrath of the person slain. This view of the Attic 
procedure k against homicide is copied by the Platonic. Plato 
keeps prominently in view the religious bearing and conse- 
quences of such an act ; he touches comparatively little upon 
its consequences in causing distress and diminishing the 
security of life. He copies the Attic law both in the justi- 
fications which he admits for homicide, and in the sentence 
of banishment which he passes against both animals and in- 
animate objects to whom any man owes his death. He goes 
beyond the Attic law in the solemnity and emphasis of his 
details about homicide among members of the same family 
and relatives : as well as in the severe punishment which he 
imposes upon the surviving relatives of the person slain, if 
they should neglect their obligation of indicting . 1 Through- 
out all this chapter, Plato not only follows the Attic law, but 
overpasses it, in dealing with homicide as a portion of the Jus 
Sacrum rather than of the Jus Civile. 

In respect to the offence of beating, he does not follow the 
Attic law, when he permits it between citizens of the same 
age, and throws the beaten person upon his powers of self- 
defence. This is Spartan, not Athenian. It is also Spartan 
when he makes the criminality, in giving blows, to turn upon 
the want of reverence for age : upon the circumstance, that 
tbe person beaten is twenty years older than the beater . 111 

k The oration of Demosthenes , the Attic Law: “Ipsashomicidiorum 
against Aristokrates treats copiously religiones (Plato) ex antiquissimo jure 
of this subject, pp. 627-046. dpycip | patrio in suum ita transtulit, ut nihil 
rrjs rod ira66pros irarplBos, Bikcuop opportunius ad illustranda illius ves- 
elvai — tiawp tt olQ 6 pti (copti pcrrip, j tigia inveniri posse videatur ” (p. 49): 

tovtoop €ipyu rbp ScdpaKdra, npurop p 4 p j “ quse omnia Solonis Draconisve legi- 
* (632-633). j bus ferb ad verbum eadem inveniun- 

Thetirst of Matthias’s Dissertations, tur” (p. 50). The same about rpab- 
De Judiciis Atheniensium (Miscel- para 4k irpopolas, pp. 58-59. 
lanea Philologica, vol. i. pp. 145-176), 1 K. F. Hermann, De Vestigiis, ut 

collects the information on these mat- suprk, p. 54. Compare Demosthenes 
ters: and K.F. Hermann (De Vestigiis adv. Theokrin. p. 1331. 

Institutorum Veterum, pressertim At- m Plato, Legg.ix.p. 879 C. Head- 
ticorum, per Platonis De Legibus mits the same provision as to blows 
Libros indagandis, Marpurg, 1836) I between i}\ucfs into his Republic (v. 
gives a detailed comparison of Plato’s | p. 464 E). 

directions with what we know about j Compare, about Sparta, Xenophon, 
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From these various crimes — sacrilege or plunder of holy 
imptetyor places, theft, homicide, wounding, beating — Plato 
oStaato passes in the tenth book to insult or outrage (v3ptc)> 
or puces. These outrages (he considers) are essentially the acts 
of wild young men. Outrage may be offered towards five 
different subjects, r. Public temples. 2. Private chapels 
and sepulchres. 3. Parents. 4. The magistrates, in their 
dignity or their possessions. 5. Private citizens, in respect 
of their civic rights and dignity. 11 The tenth book is devoted 
entirely to the two first-mentioned heads, or to impiety and 
its alleged sources : the others come elsewhere, not in any 
definite order. 0 

Plato declares that all impiety, either in word or deed, 
springs from one of three heretical doctrines. 1. The 
heretic does not believe in the Gods at all. 2. He 
believes the Gods to exist, but believes also that 
they do not interest themselves about human affairs ; 
or at least that they interfere only to a small extent. 
3. He believes that they exist, and that they direct 
everything : but that it is perfectly practicable to 
appease their displeasure, and to conciliate their 
favour, by means of prayer and sacrifice.? 

If a person displays impiety, either by word or deed, in 
Punishment e ifh er of these three ways, he shall be denounced to 
the archons by any citizen who becomes acquainted 
with the fact. The archons, on pain of taking the 
out oven act. j m pj e ^y on themselves, shall assemble the dikastery, 
and put the person accused on trial. If found guilty, he shall 
be put in chains and confined in one or other of the public 
prisons. These public prisons are three in number : one in 
the market-place, for ordinary offenders : a second, called the 
House of Correction ((TUHppovum'ipiov), attached to the building 
in which the Supreme Board of Magistrates hold their noc- 
turnal sittings : a third, known by some designation of solemn 


All impiety 
arise* from 
one or other 


’ in the 
2 . Be- 


fere very 
little. 3. Be- 


peased by 
prayer and 
sacrifice. 


Bep. Laced, iv. 5 ; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 

v. 27; Pausanias, iii. 14; Bionys. Plato, Legg. x. pp. 884-885. 

HaliKarnasB. Arch. Rom. xx. 2. Aa*«- Treatment of parents comes xi. pp. 

Zoupt6ytot tin rots Trptcfrvrepots iirirpt- | 930931. 

ttov rot/s hKOfffxovvras ruv iroterwv P Plato, Legg. X. p. 885. 

arm ra is 
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penality, in the centre of the territory, but in some savage 
and desolate spot. 1 * 

Suppose the heretic, under either one of the three heads, 
to be found guilty of heresy pure and simple — but Heretic, 
that his conduct has been just, temperate, unex- duahwbeen 
ceptionable, and his social dispositions steadily feuiuew, to 
manifested, esteeming the society of just men, and soned for five 
shunning that of the unjust. 1 There is still danger iWsmore. 
that by open speech or scoffing he should shake the orthodox 
belief of others : he must therefore be chained in the House 
of Correction for a term not less than five years. During 
this term, no citizen whatever shall be admitted to see him, 
except the members of the Nocturnal Council of Magistrates. 
These men will constantly commune with him, administering 
exhortations for the safety of his soul and for his improvement. 
If at the expiration of the five years, he appears to be cured 
of his heresy and restored to a proper state of mind, he shall 
be set at liberty, and allowed to live with other proper-minded 
persons. But if no such cure be operated, and if he shall be 
found guilty a second time of the same offence, he shall 
suffer the penalty of death. 8 

Again — the heretic may be found guilty, not of heresy pure 
and simple in one of its three varieties, but of heresy Heretic with 

1 •' k a( j — i,,~* 

manifesting itself in bad conduct and with aggra- — p 

. ° TT ii-i ment t0 be 

vating circumstances. He may conceal his real inflicted, 

opinion, and acquire the reputation of the best dispositions, 
employing that reputation to overreach others, and combining 
dissolute purposes with superior acuteness and intelligence : 
he may practise stratagems to succeed as a despot, a public 
orator, a general, or a sophist : he may take up, and will more 
frequently take up, the profession of a prophet or religious 

Plato, Legg. X. p. 908. re's T€ ylyvovrai robs kclkovs , kolL 

obv uirapx*TU> iraffc r^y abuday otfrc ras 

5’ 6vtu)v 4v rjj irSAtt rplvy, &c. roiavras rrpd^eis irpoaieyrcu Trpdrrtiy, 

Imprisonment included chains round tous Tf diKaious rwv av dpwvav <f>ev- 
the prisoner’s legs. Sokrates was put yovai, Kal robs tiucalovs arkpyoxxn, &c. 
in chains during his thirty days’ oon- • Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 A. h rov- 
finement, arising from the voyage of 

the Theoric ship to Delos (Plat, avrots &AA os £vyytyyfodw, irKfjv oi rov 
Phffidon, p. 60 B). yuKTepivov Eu\\ 6 yov Koivwyovyrts, kirl 

r Plato, Legg. p. 908 B-E. $ ‘ 

j u)) vofxi^oyr 1 obs clyat • 
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ritualist or sorcerer, professing to invoke the dead or to com- 
mand the aid of the Gods by prayer and sacrifice. He may 
thus try to bring ruin upon citizens, families, and cities . 1 A 
heretic of this description (says Plato) deserves death not 
once or twice only, but several times over, if it were possible . 11 
If found guilty, he must be kept in chains for life in the 
central penal prison — not allowed to see any freeman — not 
visited by any one, except the slave who brings to him his 
daily rations. When he dies, his body must be cast out of 
the territory without burial : and any freeman who may assist 
in burying it, shall himself incur the penalty of impiety. 
From the day that the heretic is imprisoned, he shall be 
considered as civilly dead ; his children being placed under 
wardship as orphans . 1 

As a still further assurance for reaching and punishing 
No private these dangerous heretics, Plato enacts — No one shall 
reiigiou8° r erect any temple or altar, no one shall establish any 
Every citizen separate worship or sacrifice, m ms own private pre- 

must wor- . . . _ 

ehip at the cmcts. JN o one shall propitiate the Gods by secret 

public tern- * . A . 

pies. prayer and sacrifice of his own. W hen a man thinks 
fit to offer prayer and sacrifice, he must do it at the public 
temples, through and along with recognized priests and 
priestesses. If a man keep in his house any sacred object 
to which he offers sacrifice, the archons shall require him to 
bring it into the public temples, and shall punish him until he 
does so. But if he be found guilty of sacrificing either at 
home or in the public temples, after the commission of any 
act which the Dikastery may consider grave impiety — he 
shall be condemned to death.? 

In justifying this stringent enactment, Plato not only pro- 
uncertain claims that the proper establishment of temples and 

and mis- t i t , . , 

chievoi^ac- worship can only be dictated by a man of the highest 
religious intelligence, but he also complains of the violent 

sentiment _ . ° . 

upon indivi- and irregular working of the religious feeling in the 

duals, if not . ~ ° ° 

comrouied minds of individuals. Many men (he says) when 
authority. s i c k, or in danger and troubles of what kind soever, 


Plato, Legg. x. pp. 908-909. 
Plato, Legg. x. p. 908 E. 2 >v 


Bavdroiv apApravov,, &C. 
x Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 C. 
y Plato, Legg. x. pp. 909-910. 
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or when alarmed by dreams or by spectres seen in their 
waking hours, or when calling to mind and recounting similar 
narratives respecting the past, or when again experiencing 
unexpected good fortune — many men under such circum- 
stances, and all women, are accustomed to give a religious 
colour to the situation, and to seek relief by vows, sacrifices, 
and altars to the Gods. Hence the private houses and vil- 
lages become full of such foundations and proceedings. 2 Such 
religious sentiments and fears, springing up spontaneously in 
the minds of individuals, are considered by Plato to require 
strict repression. He will allow no religious worship or mani- 
festation, except that which is public and officially authorised. 

Such is the Act of Uniformity promulgated by Plato for 
his new community of the Magnetes, and such the intolerant 
terrible sanctions by which it is enforced. The law- iwb legis- 
giver is the supreme and exclusive authority, spi- specting 
ritual as well as temporal, on matters religious as of belief, 
well as on matters secular. No dissenters from the orthodoxy 
prescribed by him are admitted. Those who believe more 
than he does, and those who believe less, however blameless 
their conduct, are condemned alike to pass through a long 
solitary imprisonment to execution. Not only the specula- 
tions of enquiring individual reason, but also the spontaneous 
inspirations of religious disquietude or terror, are suppressed 
and punished/ 

We seem to be under a legislation imbued with the perse- 
cuting spirit and self-satisfied infallibility of mediaeval Catho- 

1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 909 E-910 A. rule for individual citizens, Xenophon, 
etios re ywai^i 8 ia(pfp 6 vTws tt daais Kcd Memor. iv. 3, id. Compare iv. 6, 2, 
roh aaQtvovo'i ir&vryi teal Kivtivv* and i. 3, I ; Lysias, Or. xxx. 21 -2b. 

KaX avopovaiy, 07177 ns h.y airopij^ 1 Ovety ra varpia — dueiy t d 4k t uy Kvp «* 

povv T€ t b Trapby del, Kai dvcrlas « £ €wy, is evcrefiela. 

' , &c. See K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienst- 

If, however, we turn back to v. p. liche Alterthiimer der Griechen, 
738 C, we shall see that Plato ratifies sect. 10 : Nagelsbach, Nach-Homer- 
these Kadiepdaus, when they have ische Theologie, pp. 201-204. 
once got footing, and rejects only the Cicero also enacts, in his Treatise 
new ones. The rites, worship, and De Legibus (ii. 8-10): — “Separatim 
sacrifices, in his city, are assumed to nemo habessit Deos : neve novos, sed 
have been determined by local or ne advenas, nisi publice adscitos, pri- 
oracular inspiration (v. p. 738 B): the vatim colunto.” Compare Livy,xxxix. 
orthodox creed is set out by himself. ib, about the Roman prohibitions of 

• Plato himself is here the N^oy sacra externa. But Cicero does not 
ndAtcwy, which the Delphian oracle, in propose to inflict such severe penalties 
its responses, sanctioned as the proper as Plato. 
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licism and the Inquisition. The dissenter is a criminal, and 
among the worst of criminals, even if he do nothing more than 
proclaim his opinions . 13 How striking is the contradiction be- 


b Milton, in his Areopagitica, or 
Argument for Unlicensed Printing 
(vol. i. p. 149, Birch's edition of 
Milton’s Prose Works), has some 
strenuous protestations against the 
rigour of the Platonic censorship in this 
tenth Book. In the year 1480 Her- 
molaus Barbarus wrote to George 
Merula as follows: — “Plato, in In- 
stitutione De Legibus, inter prima 
commemorat, in omni republic^ prse- 
scribi curarive oportere, ne cui liceat, 
quffl composuerit, aut privatim os- 
tendere, aut in usum publicum edere, 
antequam ea constituti super id j udices 
viderint, nec damnarint. Utinam 
hodieque haberetur hsec lex : neque 
enim tam multi scriberent, neque tam 
pauci bonas litteras discerent. Nam 
et copia malorum librorum offundimur 
et omissis eminentissimis auctoribus, ] 
plebeios et minutulos consectamur. j 
Et, quod calamitosi8simum est, periti j 
juxta imperitiquede studiisimpune ac 
promiscue iudicant ” (Politiani Opera, 

1533. p- 441). 

I transcribe the above passage from 
an interesting article upon Book- 
Censors, in Beckmann’s History of 
Inventions (vol. iii. p. 93seq.), where 
numerous examples are cited of the 
prohibition, combustion, or licensing of 
books by authority, from the burning 
of the work of Protagoras by decree of 
the Athenian assembly, down to modern 
times; illustrating the tendency of 
different sects and creeds, in propor- 
tion as they acquired power, to silence 
all open contradiction. The Christian 
Amobius,at a time when his creed was 
under disfavour by the Emperors, pro- 
tests against this practice ; in a liberal 
and comprehensive phrasewhich would 
have much offended Plato (at the time 
when he wrote the Leges) and Her- 
molaus : — “ Alios audio mussitare in- j 
dignanteT et dicere— oportere statui 5 
perSenatum,aboleanturut hsecscripta, 
quibus Christiana religio’ comprobetur 
et vetustatis opprimatur auctoritas. 
Nam intercipere scripta, et publicatam 
velle submergere lectionem, non est 
Deos defendere, sed veritatis testi- 
monium timere ” (Amob. adv. Gentes, 
iii. p. 104-iv. p. 152). 

1 We are told by Eusebius ” (Beck- 
mann, p. 96) “ that Diocletian caused 


the sacred Scriptures to be burnt. 
After the spreading of the Christian 
religion, the clergy exercised against 
books that were either unfavourable 
or disagreeable to them, the same seve- 
rity which they had censured in the 
heathens as foolish and prejudicial to 
their own cause. Thus were the writ- 
ings of Arius condemned to the flames 
at the Council of Nice; and Constantine 
threatened with the punishment of 
death those who should conceal them. 
The clergy assembled at the Council 
of Ephesus requested the Emperor 
Theodosius II. to cause the works of 
Nestorius to be burnt ; and this desire 
was complied with. The writings of 
Eutyches shared the like fate at the 
Council of Chalcedon : and it would 
not be difficult to collect examples of 
the same kind from each of the follow- 
ing centuries.” 

Dr. Vaughan observes, in criticising 
the virtuous character and sincere per- 
secuting spirit of Sir Thomas More : 
— “ If there be any opinion which it 
would be just to punish as a crime, 
it is the opinion which makes it a 
virtue not to tolerate opinion.” (Re- 
volutions in English History, vol. ii. 
p. 178.) 

I find the folio wingstriking anecdote 
in the transactions of the Academic 
Royale de Belgique, 1862 ; Bulletins, 
Communications, &c., pp. 1 50-157 ; 
Vie etTravaux d e Nicholas Cleynaerte 
par M. Thonissen. Cleynaerts (or 
Clenardus) was a learned Belgian 
(born 1495, died 1543), professor both 
at Louvain and at Salamanca, and 
author of Grammatics Institution ** , 
both of the Greek and the Hebrew 
languages. He acquired, under pro- 
digious difficulties and disadvantages, 
a knowledge of the Arabic language ; 
and he employed great efforts to 
organise a course of regular instruction 
in that language at Louvain, with a 
view to the formation of missionaries 
who would combat the doctrines of 
Islam. 

At Grenada, in Spain (1538), “Cle- 
nardus ne reussit pas mieux h arracher 
auxbfichers de l’inquisition lesmanu- 
scrits et les li vres” (Moorish and Arabic 
books which had been seized after the 
conquest of Grenada by the Spaniards) 
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tween this spirit and that in which Plato depicts the Sokrates 
of the Phaedon, the Apology, and the Gorgias ! How fully 
does Sokrates in the Phaedon 0 recognise and respect the indi- 
vidual reason of his two friends, though dissenting from his 
own ! How emphatically does he proclaim, in the Apology 
and Gorgias, not merely his own individual dissent from his 
fellow-citizens, but also his resolution to avow and maintain it 
against one and all, until he should hear such reasons as con- 
vinced him that it was untrue ! How earnestly does he de- 
clare (in the Apology) that he has received from the Delphian 
God a mission to cross-examine the people of Athens, and that 
he will obey the God in preference to them : d thus claiming 
to himself that special religious privilege which his accuser 
Miletus imputes to him as a crime, and which Plato, in his 
Magnetic colony, also treats as a crime, interdicting it under 
the severest penalties ! During the interval of forty-five years 
(probably) between the trial of Sokrates and the composition 
of the Leges, Plato had passed from sympathy with the free- 
spoken dissenter to an opposite feeling — hatred of all dissent, 
and an unsparing employment of penalties for upholding 
orthodoxy. I have already remarked on the Republic, and I 
here remark it again — if Miletus lived long enough to read 
the Leges, he would have found his own accusation of Sokrates 

“ qu’elle avait entasses dans sa succur- . de mon oeuvre. Je cherche des com- 
sale de Grenade. Ce fut en vain que j pagnons d’armes pour lutter la ou la 
Cleynaerts, faisant valoir le but £mi- lutte pent etre loyale et franche. Lea 
nemment chrtftien qu’il voulait at- habitans du royaume de Grenade 
teindre, prodigua lea de'marches etles n’oseraient pas me re'pondre; puisque 
priferes, pour se faire remettre ces la terreur de 1’inquisition lea force k se 
papiers plus n^cessaires k lui qu’k dire chretiens. Le combat est impossi- 
Vulcain. L’inexorable inquisition re- j blejlkohpersonnen’oseassumer le role 
fusa de lkcher sa proie. Un savant dePennemi’ — .” Galen calls for a strict 
the'ologien, Jean Martin Silicraus, censorship, even over medical books — 
prdcepteur de Philippe II., fit ce- ad Julianum — Vol. xviii. p. 247 K. 
pendant entendre k notre compatriote, c Plato, Apolog. p. 29; Gorgias, p. 
que ses vceux pourraient 6tre exauc€s, 472 A-B. teal vdv it « pl $>v <rv Aryeiy 
B*il consentait k fonder son ecole, non k o\lyov trot irdvrcs <rvfx<pi\<rov<nv raura 
Louvain, mais k Grenade, oil une ’A OtivcuoI re koI 
multitude de neophytes faisaient sem- trot *ts 

blant de profesBer le Christianisme, Compare also p. 482 B of the same 
tout en conservant les preceptes de dialogue, where Sokrates declares his 
Mahomet au fond du coeur. Mais le anxiety to maintain consistency with 
linguiste Beige lui fit cette rtfponse, himself, and his indifference to other 
doublement remarquable k cause du authority. 

pays et de l^poque oil elle fut £mise. d Plato, Apol. S. p. 29 D. ireio-o/mat 
*C*est en Brabant, et nullement en 5* fiaWov r$ f) dyty, pp. 30 A, 
Espagne,que jeposerai les fondemens 31 D, 33 C. 
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amply warranted by the enactments and doctrines of the most 
distinguished Sokratic companion. 6 

It is true that the orthodoxy which Plato promulgates and 
denouS^ forbids to be impugned, in the Magnetic community, 
by puto as is an orthodoxy of his own, different from that which 
punished as was recognised at Athens : but this only makes the 
have’ in- case more remarkable, and shows the deep root of 
jorityofthe intolerance in the human bosom — esteemed as it 

Grecian 

world. frequently is, by a sincere man, among the foremost 
of his own virtues. Plato marks out three varieties of heresy, 
punishable by long imprisonment, and subsequent death in 
case of obstinate persistance. Now under one or other of the 
three varieties, a large majority of actual Greeks would have 
been included. The first variety — those who did not believe 
the Gods to exist — was doubtless confined to a small minority 
of reflecting men ; though this minority (according to Plato f ), 


e The indictment of Meletus against 
Sokrates ran thus : — ’A Sine? SwKpdrns, 
obs fxkv 7 ] iroXts vop.i£ei 8 fobs , ov vo/uifa v, 
€T€pa S 6 Kaiva. daip .6 v ta darjyov- 
fxtvos- a 5 ti ce? 5 e Kcd robs veous dtcuftBel- 
, — '-r-ur — , Bduaros (Diogen. Laert. 

ii. 40; Xenoph. Memor. i. 1). The 
charge as to introduction of Kaivd 
5 cu/j. 6 via was certainly well founded 
against Sokrates (compare Plato, Re- 
public, vi. p. 496 C). Whoever was j 
guilty of promulgating Katya 8 ai/i 6 via, j 
in the Platonic city De Legibus, would j 
have perished miserably long before he • 
reached the age of 70 ; which Sokrates 
attained at Athens. 

Compare my ‘History of Greece,’ 
ch. xxviii. 

I have in one passage greatly under- 
stated the amount of severity which 
Plato employs against heretics. I there 
affirm that he banishes them : whereas 
the truth is, that he imprisons them, 
and ultimately, unless they recant, 
puts them to death. 

1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 886 E. 7rc£u7n>A- 
A01. Pp. 888 E, 891 B. 

Fabricius teUs us that Plato himself 
has been considered and designated 
as an atheist, by various critics: — 
“Alii Platonem atheis, alii Spinos© 
praBCursoribuB,adnumerant. Utriusque 
criminis reum eum facit Nic. Henr. 
Gundling. At alii ben^ defenderunt 
philosophum ab eo crimine. ” (Biblio- 
thec. Gr®c. tom. iii. pp. 69-75, Harles.) 


1 This illustrates the loose manner in 
which the epithet dOeos has been ap- 
| plied in philosophical and theological 
controversies : a practice forcibly ex- 
j posed in the following acute note of 
Wyttenbach. 

Wyttenbach, Pr©f. ad Plutarch, 
De Superstit. vol. vi. P. 2, p. 995. 
“Nam qu© est superstitio? quae 
aOedrys ? quae harum species? qui 
gradus ? His demum explicitis et 
inter se comparatis intelligi poterit, 
qu© ddedr-qros species cui supersti- 
tionis speciei, qui gradus hujus cui 
* gradui illius, anteferri aut postponi 
I debeat. Ac primum in ipsis illis de 
j quibus agitur rebus definiendis magna 
1 est difficultas. Quanquam atheurn 
quidem definire non difficile videtur: 
quippe quo ipso nomine significetur is 
qui nullum deum esse putat. Atqui 
hasc etiam definitio non intelligatur, 
nisi antea declaretur quid sit id quod 
Dei vocabulo significemus — omnino, 
qu© sit definitio Dei. Jam nemo 
ignorat quantopere in notione ac de- 
finitione Dei dissentiant non modo 
universi populi, sed et singuli homines: 
nec solum vulgus, sed et sapientes : 
ita quidem, ut quo plures partes sint, 
ex quibus hcec notio constituatur, eo 
minus en e& consentiant. 8ed fac esse, 
qui earn paucissimis complectaturpro- 
prietatibus, ut dicat, Deum, esse mentem 
seternam , omnium rerum creatricem et 
gubematricem. Erunt qui eum parum 
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not contemptible even in number, was distinguished in respect 
to intellectual accomplishments. The second variety — that 
of those who believed the Gods to exist, but believed them 
to produce some results only, not all — was more numerous. 
And the third variety — that of those who believed them to be 
capable of being appeased or won over by prayer and sacri- 
fice — was the most numerous of all. Plato himself informs 
us g that this last doctrine was proclaimed by the most emi- 
nent poets, rhetors, prophets, and priests, as well as by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands besides. That prayer and sacri- 
fice were means of appeasing the displeasure or unfavourable 
dispositions of the Gods — was the general belief of the Grecian 
world, from the Homeric times downwards. The oracles or 
individual prophets were constantly entreated to inform peti- 
tioners, what was the nature or amount of expiatory ceremony 
which would prove sufficient for any specific case ; but that 
there was some sort of expiatory ceremony which would avail, 
was questioned by few sincere believers. h All these would 
have been ranked as heretics by Plato. If the Magnetic com- 
munity had become a reality, the solitary cells of the Platonic 
Inquisition might have been found to include Anaxagoras, 
and most of the Ionic philosophers, under the first head of 
heresy ; Aristotle and Epikurus under the second ; Herodotus 
and Nikias under the third. Indeed most of the 5040 Mag- 
netic colonists must have adjusted anew their canon of ortho- 
doxy in order to satisfy the exigence of the Platonic Censors. 

To these severe laws and penalties against heretics, Plato 


— erunt qui eum nimium — dixisse 
volent : neutri se atheos volent, utri- 
que et hunc et se atheos dicent. . . Ita ! 
se res habet. Quotidte jactatur tra- j 
latitium illud, verus Deue : quo suam ! 
quisque de Deo notionem significat, 
Sflepe illam ineptam et summi numinis 
majestate indignam. Et bene nobis- 
cum ageretur, si non nisi ab indocto 
vulgo jactaretur. Nunc philosophi, 
certe qui se philosophos haberi volunt, 
Disputant de veto Deo , nec ab ejus 
definitione proficiscuntur, quasi vero 
h©c nemini ignota sit. . . . rervulgata 
ilia veri Dei appellatio nobis venit a 
consuetudine Ecclesi©, cuius divers® 
quondam sect© notionem Dei diverso 
modo informantes, ejus ignorationem 


et adc 6 TT)Ta non modo profanis, sed 
invicem ali© aliis sectis exprobrare 
solebant. H©c de notione athei : qu© 
profecto, nisi constitute notione Dei, 
constitui ipsa nequit.” 

Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D. riv 
pep yap ravTa facovovris T€ kcu roiavff 
cr*pa rwv \*yofj.(va>v bpicr rwv ilvai 
ironiTwv re teal f>rj 
iduis fxvplwv , &c. 

See the sections 23 and 34 of the 
Lehrbuch of K. F. Hermann, Uber die 
Gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
Griechen ; Herodot. vi. 91 ; Thucydid. 
i. 134. — Respecting Plato’s aversion 
for Anaxagoras — and the physical phi- 
losophers — see Legg. x. 888 E, xii. 
967 A., with Stallbaum’s notes. 
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prefixes a Proem or Prologue of considerable length, com- 
menting upon and refuting their doctrines. In the 
sof earlier part of this dialogue he had taken credit to 
himself for having been the first to introduce his legal 
heretS»? ln8t mandates by a prefatory harangue, intended to per- 
suade and conciliate the persons upon whom the mandate was 
imposed, and to procure cheerful obedience . 1 For such a pur- 
pose the Proem in the tenth Book would be badly calculated. 
But Plato here introduces it with a different view : k partly 
to demonstrate a kosmical and theological theory, partly to 
excite alarm and repugnance in the heretics whom he marks 
out and condemns. How many among them might be con- 
vinced by Plato’s reasonings, I do not know ; but the large 
majority of them could not fail to be offended and exasperated 
by the tone of his Proem or prefatory discourse. Confessing 
his inability to maintain completely the calmness and dignity 
of philosophical discussion, he addresses them partly with 
passionate asperity, partly with the arrogant condescension of 
a schoolmaster lecturing indocile pupils. He describes them 
now as hateful and unprincipled men — now as presumptuous 
youths daring to form opinions before they are competent, 
and labouring under a distemper of reason ; 1 and this too, 
although he intimates that the first-named variety of heresy 
was adopted by most of the physical philosophers : and the 
third variety by many of the best poets, rhetors, prophets, and 
priests ." 1 Such unusual vehemence is justified by Plato on 
the ground of a virtuous indignation against the impugners 
of orthodox belief. We learn from the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontic Apologies, that Meletus and Any tus, when they accused 
Sokrates of impiety before the Dikastery, indulged in the 
same invective, announced the same justification, and felt the 
same confidence that they were righteous champions of the 
national faith against an impious and guilty assailant. 

Among the three varieties of heresy, Plato considers the 


* Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 722-723. 
ykp fvfifrcos real StA rfyy 


ifTTlV 


Plato, Legg. x. p. 887 A. 

Plato, Legg. x. pp. 887 B-E, 888 B, 


891 B, 900 B, 907 A-B. kcU fx^v 
tlprjvral yi ireos <r <p o $ p 6 r ( p o v (ol 
\6yoi) 5m <pL\ov( inlay rcoy kclkwv &yQp&- 
iv 5^ 5 lit rain a 
r tp cos fire? v rjfxly yiyov f. 

m Plato, Legg. x. pp. 891 D, 885 D. 
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third to be the worst. He accounts it a greater crime to 
believe in indulgent and persuadeable Gods, than Thethlrd 
not to believe in any Gods at all. n Respecting the ude- 
entire unbelievers, he acknowledges that a certain 
proportion are so from intellectual, not from moral, ^0^^- 
default: and that there are, among them, persons p^S b ^d by 
of blameless life and disposition . 0 It must be re- 8acrifice * 
membered that the foremost of these unbelievers, and the most 
obnoxious to Plato, were the physical astronomers : those 
who did not agree with him in recognising the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars as animated and divine Beings — those who studied 
their movements as if they were mechanical agents. Plato 
gives a brief summary of various cosmogonic doctrines pro- 
fessed by these heretics, who did not recognise (he says) 
either God, or reason, or art, in the cosmogonic process ; but 
ascribed to nature, chance, and necessity, the genesis of celes- 
tial and terrestrial substances, which were afterwards modified 
by human art and reason. Among these matters regulated 
by human art and reason, were included (these men said) the 
beliefs of each society respecting the Gods and religion, 
respecting political and social arrangements, respecting the 
just and the beautiful : though there were (they admitted) 
certain things beautiful by nature, yet not those which the 
lawgiver declared to be such. Lastly, these persons affirmed 
(Plato tells us) that the course of life naturally right was, for 
each man to seize all the wealth, and all the power over 
others, which his strength enabled him to secure, without any 
regard to the requirements of the law. And by such teach- 
ing they corrupted the minds of youth. p 

Who these teachers were, whom Plato groups together as 
if they taught the same doctrine, we do not know. Heretics cen- 
Having no memorials from themselves, we cannot 
fully trust the description of their teaching given 

r , . ,, . n i • the Athenian 

by an opponent : especially when we renect, that it Ducaats. 
coincides substantially with the accusation which Meletus and 
Anytus urged against Sokrates before the Athenian Dikas- 
tery : viz. : that he was irreligious, and that he corrupted 
youth by teaching them to despise both the laws and their 

n Plato, Legg. x. pp. 907 A, 906 B. 0 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 886 A, 908 B. 
p Plato, Legg. x. pp. 889-890. 
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senior relatives — of which corruption Kritias and Alkibiades 
were cited as examples. Such allegations, when advanced 
against Sokrates, are noted both by Plato and Xenophon as 
the stock-topics, always ready at hand for those who wished to 
depreciate philosophers/ 

In so far as these heretics affirmed that right as opposed 
to wrong, just as opposed to unjust, true belief as opposed to 
false respecting the Gods, were determined by the lawgiver 
and not by any other authority — Plato has little pretence for 
blaming them : because he himself claims such authority ex- 
plicitly in his Magnetic community, and punishes severely not 
merely those who disobey his laws in act, but those who con- 
tradict his dogmas in speech or argument. Before he proclaims 
his intended punishments in a penal law, he addresses the 
heretics in a proem or prefatory discourse intended to per- 
suade or win them over : a discourse which was the more 
indispensable, since their doctrines (he tells us) were dis- 
seminated everywhere/ If he seriously intended to persuade 
real dissentients, his attempt is certainly a failure : for the 
premisses on which he reasons are such as would not have 
been granted by them — nor indeed by many who agreed in 
the conclusion which he was himself trying to prove. 

The theory here given by Plato, represents the state of his 
Kosmoiogi- own c° nv i c ti° ns a t the time when the Leges were 
mogonl<^ )6 " composed. It is a theory of kosmology of universal 
noSdui genesis ; different in many respects from what he 
Leges - propounds in the Timaeus, since it comprises no 
mention of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus — nor of the eternal 
Ideas — nor of the primordial chaotic movements called Ne- 
cessity — while it contains (what we do not find in the Timaeus) 
the allegation of a twofold or multiple soul pervading the 
universe — the good soul (one or more), being coexistent and 
coetemal with others (one or more) that are bad . 8 

The fundamental principle which he lays down (in this 

s Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 23. rk krates was accused of training youth 
xdvruv twp <t>i\o<ro<povyT6ov irp 6 - to a life of lawless and unprincipled 

ambition and selfishness, and especi- 
7 }s kciI 1 ally of having trained Kritias and 

\&yov Kpticrau> iroitiv. Xenoph. Alkibiades. 

Memor. i. 2, 31. See generally the r Plato, Legg. x. pp. 890 D, 891 A. 
first two chapters of the Memorabilia, • Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. 
where Xenophon intimates that So- 
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tenth Book De Legibus) is — That soul or mind is older, prior, 
and more powerful, than body. Soul is the prin- soui-oider, 
ciple of self-movement, activity, spontaneous change. ful in^be 

_ . . J r universe than 

Body cannot originate any movement or change 
by itself. It is simply passive, receiving move- weatworkui 
ment from soul, and transmitting movement onward. ~^ e ^ d the 
The movement or change which we witness in the badsoui. 
universe could never have begun at first, except through 
the originating spontaneity of soul. None of the four elements 
— earth, water, air, or fire — is endowed with any self-moving 
power. 1 As soul is older and more powerful than body, so the 
attributes of soul are older and more powerful than those of 
body : that is, pleasure, pain, desire, fear, love, hatred, volition, 
deliberation, reason, reflection, judgment true or false — are 
older and more powerful than heat, cold, heaviness, lightness, 
hardness, softness, whiteness, sweetness, &c. u The attributes 
and changes of body are all secondary effects, brought about, 
determined, modified, or suspended, by the prior and primitive 
attributes and changes of soul. In all things that are moved 
there dwells a determining soul : which is thus the cause of 
all effects however contrary — good and bad, just and unjust, 
honourable and base. But it is one variety of soul which 
works to good, another variety which works to evil. 1 The 


* Plato, Legg. x. pp. 894 D, 895 B. 

u Plato, Legg. x. pp. 896 A, 897 A. 
The kw{](tus of soul are irpwTovpyol — 
those of body are Sevrepoupyol. 

1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 896 E. 

/cal ivoiKovaav iv 

rots 1 

As an illustration or comment on 
this portion of Plato De Legibus, Lord 
Monboddo’s Antient Metaphysics are 
instructive. See vol. i. pp. 2-7-9-25. 
He adopts the distinction between 
Mind and Body made both in the 
tenth Book De Legg., and ifi the 
Epinomis. He considers that Body 
and Mind are mixed together in each 
part of nature ; and in the material 
world never separated : that motion is 
perpetual ; ana u W here there is motion 
there must be something that moves. 
What is moved I call Body : what 
moves I call Mind. 

“ Under Mind, in this ^definition, I 
include: — 1. The rational and intel- 
lectual. 2. The animal life. 3. That 

VOL. III. 


principle in the vegetable, by which it 
is nourished, grows, and produces its 
like, and which therefore is called 
commonly the vegetable life. 4. That 
motive principle, which I understand 
to be in all bodies, even such as are 
inanimate. This is the distinction 
between Body and Mind made by 
Plato in his tenth Book of Laws.’* 
“The Greek word vj/ux^ denotes the 
three first kinds I have mentioned, 
which are not expressed by any one 
word that I know in English ; for the 
word Mind, that I have used to ex- 
press them, denotes in common use 
only the rational mind y or soul , as it is 
called. The fourth kind I have men- 
tioned, viz., the motive principle in aU 
bodies , is not commonly in Greek 
called \ puxii' But Aristotle, in a pas- 
sage which I shall afterwards quote, 
says that it is &<nrtp 

(P. 9). “ As to the principle of 

motion or moving principle , which 
Aristotle supposes to be in all bodies, 

2 E 
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good variety of soul works under the guidance of None or 
Reason — the bad variety works irrationally. y Now which of 
the two (asks Plato) directs the movements of the celestial 
sphere, the Sun, Moon, and Stars ? Certainly, the good soul, 
and not the bad. This is proved by the nature and character 
of their movements: which movements are rotatory in a 
circle, and exactly uniform and equable. Now among all the 
ten different sorts of motion or change, rotatory motion in a 
circle is the one which is most akin or congenial to Reason.* 
The motion of Reason, and the motion of the stars, is alike 
rotatory, and the same, and unchangeable — in the same 
place, round the same centre, and returning into itself. The 
bad soul, acting without reason, produces only irregular move- 
ments, intermittent, and accompanied by constant change 
of place . 11 Though it is the good variety of soul which pro- 
duces the celestial rotation, yet there are many distinct and 
separate souls, all of this same variety, which concur to the 
production of the result. The Sun, the Moon, and each of 
the Stars, has a distinct soul inherent in itself or peculiar to 
its own body. b Each of these souls, invested in the celestial 
substance and in each of the visible celestial bodies, is a God : 
and thus all things are full of Gods. c 

In this argument — which Plato tells us that no man will be 
puto’s argn- insane enough to disputed and which he proclaims 

ment is un- _ . _ A r 

satisfactory to be a triumphant refutation of the unbelievers — 

and in con- . A 

latent. we mid, instead of the extra-kosmical Demiurgus 
and the pre-kosmical Chaos or Necessity (the doctrine of the 


it is what he calls Nature. He makes j 
Nature also to be the principle of rest 
in bodies; by which I suppose he j 
means, that those bodies which he i 
calls heavy , that is, which move towards j 
the centre of the earth, would rest if 
they were there.” j 

(P. 25.) “ From the account here j 
given of motion, it is evident that by j 
it the whole business of nature, above, j 
below, and round about us, is carried | 
on. . . To those who hold that Mind is ; 
the first of things, and principal in the ! 
Universe, it will not appear surprising I 
that I have made moving or producing j 
motion no essential attribute of Mind . 

In the same Treatise — which ex- 
hibits very carefhl study both of Plato 
and of Aristotle — Lord Monboddo ana- j 
lyses the ten varieties of motion here re- ! 


cognised by Plato, and shows that it is 
confused and unsatisfactory. Ancient 
Metaphysics, vol. i. pp. 23-230-252. 

y Plato, Legg. x. p. 897 B. 

* Plato, Legg. x. pp. 897 E-898 A. 

if TrpoaiotKC Kiyijtrti yovs, rcov btna 
tKftvoov kiv4](T((dv rfyy *Ik6v* Kd&tapty — 
roinoiy 5^ rolv Kivi)<r*(nv r^y iv tyl 
yi n ptaov 
Kiyfiadai, rcov fvrSpvcov ovtxcoy 
n kvk\uv , elvat T€ avrfyv rfj . „ 
ircpi6 $(f) irdvrcos cos Svvarbv oiKtioi 
re /cal Spolav. 

• Plato, Legg. x. p. 898 B-C. 

b Plato, Legg. x. p. 898 D. 

Plato, Leg g. x. p. 899 B. 

Sans dp. okoyei ravra, 
nn ■'«>"' **»•«*• #• .w/j/i/ ir dyr a ,* 

d Plato, Legg. x. p. 899 B. 
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Platonic Timaeus®), two opposing primordial forces both intra- 
kosmical : the good soul and the bad soul, there being a 
multiplicity of each. Though Plato here proclaims his con- 
clusion with an unqualified confidence which contrasts greatly 
with the modest reserve often expressed in his Timaeus — yet 
the conclusion is rather disproved than proved by his own 
premisses. It cannot be true that all things are full of Gods, 
since there are two varieties of soul existing and acting, the 
bad as well as the good : and Plato calls the celestial bodies 
Gods, as endowed with and moved by good and rational souls. 
Aristotle in his theory draws a marked distinction between 
the regularity and perfection of the celestial region, and the 
irregularity and imperfection of the terrestrial and sublunary: 
Plato’s premisses as here laid out would have called upon him 
to do the same, and to designate the Kosmos as the theatre 
of counteracting agencies, partly divine, partly not divine. 
So he terms it indeed in the Timaeus.* 

There is another feature, common both to the Timaeus and 
the Leges, which deserves attention as illustrating Reverence of 

__ , ° . _ . _ . . . . P Plato for 

Plato s point oi view, it is the reverential senti- uniform cir- 
ment with which he regards uniform rotatory move- tion. 
ment in the same place. This he pronounces to be the 
perfect, regular, movement appertaining and congenial to 
Reason and the good variety of soul. Because the celestial 
bodies move thus and only thus, he declares them to be 
Gods. It is this circular rotation which continues with per- 
fect and unchangeable regularity in the celestial sphere of 


0 Plato, Timaeus, pp. 48 A, 69 A-B. 

1 Plato, Timaeus, p. 48 A. 

The remarks of Zeller, in the second 
edition of his work, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen (vol, ii. p. 634 seq.), 
upon this portion of the Treatise De 
Legibus, are very acute and in- 
structive. He exposes the fallacy of 
the attempt made by various critics 
to explain away the Manichaean doc- 
trine declared in this treatise, and to 
reconcile the Leges with the Timams. 
The subject is handled in a manner 
superior to the Platonische Studien of 
the same author (wherein the Leges 
are pronounced to be spurious, while 
in the History of Philosophy Zeller 


retracts this opinion), though in that 
work also there is much instruction. — 
Stallbaum’s copious notes on these pas- 
sages (pp. 1 8S- 1 89- 1 95 -207-2 1 3 of his 
edition of Leges) while admitting 
the discrepancy between Leges and 
Timaeus, furnish what he thinks a 
satisfactory explanation. One portion 
of his explanation is, that Plato here 
accommodates himself “ad captum 
vulgarem — ad captum civium com- 
munem accommodate' et populari ra- 
tione explicari.” I dissent from this 
as a matter of fact. I think that the 
heretics of the second and third class 
coincide rather with the “captus vul- 
garis.” So Plato himself intimates. 

2 E 2 
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the Kosmos, and also, though imperfect and perturbed, in the 
spherical cranium of man.& Aristotle in his theory maintains 
unabated the reverence for this mode of motion, as the per- 
fection of reason and regularity. The feeling here noted 
exercised a powerful and long-continued influence over the 
course of astronomical speculations. 

Having demonstrated to his own full satisfaction, from the 
Argument of regularity of the celestial rotations, that the heavenly 
fate the bodies are wise and good Gods, and that all things 

SACond class ° ° 

of heretics, are full of Gods — Plato applies this conclusion to 
refute the second class of heretics — those who did not believe 
that the Gods directed all human affairs, the small things as 
well as the great ; h that is, the lot of each individual person 
as well as that of the species or of its component aggregates. 
He himself affirms that they direct all things. It is incon- 
sistent with their attributes of perfect intelligence, power, 
and goodness, (he maintains) that they should leave anything, 
either small or great, without regulation. All good human 
administrators, generals, physicians, pilots, &c., regulate all 
things, small and great, in their respective provinces : the 
Gods cannot be inferior to them, and must be held to do 
the same. They regulate everything with a view to the hap- 
piness of the whole, in which each man has his share and 
interest ; and each man has his special controuling Deity 
watching over his minutest proceedings, whether the indi- 
vidual sees it or not. 1 Soul, both in its good variety and 
its bad variety, is essentially in change from one state to 
another, and passes from time to time out of one body into 
another. In the perpetual conflict between the good and 
the bad variety of soul, according as each man's soul inclines 
to the better or to the worse, the Gods or Fate exalt it to 
a higher region or degrade it to a lower. By this means the 
Gods do the best they can to ensure triumph to virtue, and 
defeat to vice, in the entire Kosmos. This reference to the 

* Plato, Timseus, pp. 44 B, 47 C. the main stress of his argument is 

b The language of Plato sometimes directed against those who, admitting 
implies, that the opponents whom he the intervention of the Gods in great 
is controverting disbelieve altogether things, deny it in smaU, pp. 900 D, 
the intervention of the Gods in human 901 A-B-C-D, 902 A-B. 
affairs, pp. 899 E, 900 A, 885 B. But 1 Plato, Legg. x. pp. 902-903 B-C. 
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entire Kosmos is overlooked by the heretics who deny the 
all-pervading management of the Gods. k 

Plato gives here an outburst of religious eloquence which 
might prove impressive when addressed to fellow- Contrary doc- 
believers — but which, if employed for the avowed trineofPlato 
purpose of convincing dissentients, would fail of its purpose, 
as involving assumptions to which they would not subscribe. 
As to the actual realities of human life, past as well as 
present, Plato himself always gives a very melancholy picture 
of them. “ The heaven is full of good things, and also full 
of things opposite to good : but mostly of things not good .” 1 
Moreover, when we turn back to the Republic, we find Plato 
therein expressly blaming a doctrine very similar to what 
he declares true here in the Leges — as a dangerous heresy, 
although extensively believed, from the time of Homer down- 
ward. “ Since God is good ” (Plato had there affirmed m ) 
“ he cannot be the cause of all things, as most men pronounce 
him to be. He is the cause of a few things, but of most 
things he is not the cause : for the good things in our lot 
are much fewer than the evil. We must ascribe all the 
good things to him, but for the evil things we must seek 
some other cause, and not God.” The confessed imperfection 
of the actual result n was one of the main circumstances urged 
by those heretics, who denied that all-pervading adminis- 
tration of the Gods which Plato in the Leges affirms . 0 If he 
undertook to qpnvince them at all, he would have done well 


k This argument is set forth from 
903 B to 905 B. It is obscure and 
fficult to follow. 

1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 906 A. brubi) 
ybp <rvyK*x w P'hK a ’l JL * v avro?s dvai 

fitv rbv oCpavov troAAwv fxearbv 
dvai bb rwv ivavrlw Vy 

TWV / 

7/ TOiaVTT) K«i <f>vAoK7]S ^OU/UOCTT^S 

bfo/ifari. Ast in his note affirms that 
after ^ is understood hyaBwv. Stall- 
baum thinks, though with some hesi- 
tation, that ivavrlwv is understood 
after /u^. I agree with Ast. 

Compare iii. pp. 676-677, where 
Plato states that in the earlier history 
of the human race, a countless number 
of different societies (pubpLat 4*1 /uvpicus) 
have all successively grown up and 


successively perished, with extinction 
of all their comforts and civilization. 

m Plato, Eepublic, ii. p. 379 C. 
OuS’ bpa 6 debs, 4* ab^j ayadbsy *dvrwv 
b.v f %v\ aXr tosy ws oi iroAAoi \4yovaiv 
dAA. 1 oAlywv pbv rots iv6pcv*ois atnos, 
*o\Awv be avalrtos' *o\v yap 4x6.rrw 
T&yada rwv kokwv T}fuv tea! rwv fibv 
kyaQwv ovbiva &XKov atriorcoi/, rwv 
kokwv &AX firro faruv 5e? ra afrta, 
ov rbv 6c6v. See a striking pas- 
sage in Arnobius, adv. Gentes, ii. 46. 

Plato, Legg. x. p. 903 B. UtiBw 
— &v tv tea! 
(is rb *av 

0 Lucretius, v. 197 : — 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tant& stat pnedita culpu. 
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to state and answer more fully their arguments, and to clear 
up the apparent inconsistencies in his own creed. 

A similar criticism may be made still more forcibly, upon 
Argument of the demonstration whereby he professes to refute 
fate the third the third and most culpable class of heretics — 
dM«ofhere- « Those who believe that the Gods exercise an 
universal agency, but that they can be persuaded by prayer 
and conciliated by sacrifice.*’ Here he was treading on 
dangerous ground : for he was himself a heretic, by his own 
confession, if compared with Grecian belief generally. Not 
merely the ordinary public, but the most esteemed and re- 
ligious persons among the public p — poets, rhetors, prophets, 
and priests — believed the doctrine which he here so vehe- 
mently condemns. Moreover it was the received doctrine of 
the city q — that is, it was assumed as the basis of the official 
and authorised religious manifestations : and the law of the 
city was recognised by the Delphian oracle r as the proper 
standard of reference for individual enquirers who came there 
to ask for information on matters of doubtful religious pro- 
priety. In the received Grecian conception of religious wor- 
ship, prayer and sacrifice were correlative and inseparable : 
sacrifice was the gift of man to the Gods, accompanying the 
prayer for gifts from the Gods to man, and accounted neces- 
sary to render the prayer efficacious . 8 The priest was the pro- 
fessional person competent and necessary to give advice as to 
the details : but as a general principle, it was considered dis- 
respectful to ask favours from the Gods without tendering to 
them some present, suitable to the means of the petitioner. 

Plato himself states this view explicitly in his Politikus . 1 


* Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 D ; Re- 
public, ii. pp. 304-365-366. 

Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 A. at 
t«A«t<x1 al peya ZvvavTcu, koI oi \{/<r 101 
0«oi, ws fi4yuTTa t ir6\eis A eyovai «al oi 
6ewv icouSes noirjra). icol irpofrjrai rwv 
dewy yev6/xeyoi, ol raud* oCrws ^x tlv 
fiTivtovffi. 

r Xenophon. Memor. i. 3, 1, iv. 3, 
16 ; Cicero, Legg. ii. 16. 

• See Nagelsbach, Nach-Home- 
rische Theologie, Part 5, i,p. 194 seq., 
where this doctrine is set forth and 
largely illustrated. 

In approaching a king, a satrap, or 


any other person of exalted position 
above the level of ordinary men, it was 
the custom to come with a present. 
Thucyd. ii. 97; Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
3, 26; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 1012. 

The great person, to whom the 
presents were made, usually requited 
them magnificently. 

* Plato, Politikus, p. 290 D. 

Kal rb rwv iepewv yevos, ws rb 
<pr)<ri, ir aph ply rjfxwv Si 
dvotwv 4ni<rrr}fi6y 4an Karh. vovv 
vois Swpeicrdat , iraph S’ 
evxous Krrjaiy hyadwv at 
Compare Euthyphron, p. 14. 
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Moreover, when a man desired information from the Gods on 
any contemplated project or on any grave matter of Generalbe _ 
doubt, he sought it by means of sacrifice . 11 Such 
sacrifice was a debt to the God : and if it remained 
unpaid, his displeasure was incurred . 1 The motive au 
for sacrificing to the Gods was thus, not simply to Godfl * 
ensure the granting of prayers, but to pay a debt : and thus 
either to prevent or to appease the wrath of the Gods. The 
religious practice of Greece rested upon the received belief 
that the Gods were not merely pleased with presents, but 
exacted them as a mark of respect, and were angry if they 
were not offered : yet that being angry, their wrath might be 
appeased by acceptable presents and supplications/ To learn 
what proceedings of this kind were suitable, a man went to 
consult the oracle, the priests, or the Exegetae : in cases 
wherein he believed that he had incurred the displeasure of 
the Gods by any wrong or omission/ 

Now it is against this latter sentiment — that which recog- 
nised the Gods as placable or forgiving a — that Plato ^“^ ltles 
declares war as the worst of all heresies. He admits own doctrine, 
indeed, implicitly, that the Gods are influenced by prayer and 
sacrifice ; since he directs both the one and the other to be 
constantly offered up, by the citizens of his Magnetic city, in 
this very Treatise. He even implies that the Gods are too 
facile and compliant : for in his second Alkibiades, Sokrates is 
made to remark that it was dangerous for an ignorant man to 
pray for specific advantages, because he might very probably 
bring ruin upon himself by having his prayers granted — 

“ Evertlre domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Di faciles.” 

Furthermore Plato does not scruple to notice b it as a real 
proceeding of the Gods, that they executed the prayer or 

u Xenophon, Anab. vii. 6, 44 ; sand, the proceeding of the Spartan 
Euripid. Ion, 234. government, Thuc. i. 1 34, also ii. 48-54. 

x Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 B. Com- a The common sentiment is ex- 
pare also Phaedon, p. 118, the last pressed in a verse of Euripides — 
words spoken by Sokrates before his Tiva fxaxdptov 4K&v<rafji4yovs E vpuv 
decease — 6falkop.*v *A (TKkjyiri^ &Af#c- p. 6xBo>y fodiravka v — (Fragm. Ino 155); 
rpfoya' &AA* iinteoTe ical compare Eurip. Hippol. 1323. 

y See Nagelsbach, Nach-Home- b Plato, Legg. xi. p. 931 B, iii. p, 
rische Theologie, pp. 21 1-213. 687 D. tycuos ybtp yoycvs rots 4tcy6vots 

1 See, as one example among a thou- fa ovtitU trcpos &\\ots , Sucatdrara. 
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curse of Theseus, by bringing a cruel death upon the blame- 
less youth Hippolytus ; which Theseus himself is the first 
to deplore when he becomes acquainted with the true facts. 
That the Gods should inflict punishment on a person who did 
not deserve it, Plato accounts not unworthy of their dignity: 
but that they should remit punishment in any case where he 
conceives it to have been deserved, he repudiates with indig- 
nation. Though accessible and easily influenced by prayer 
and sacrifice from other persons, they are deaf and inexorable 
to those who have incurred their displeasure by wrong-doing.® 
The prayer so offered is called by Plato a treacherous cajolery, 
the sacrifice a guilty bribe, to purchase their indulgence.* 
Since, in human affairs, no good magistrate, general, physician, 
pilot, &c., will allow himself to be persuaded by prayers or 
presents to betray his trust : much less can we suppose (he 
argues) the Gods to be capable of such betrayal.® 

The general doctrine, upon which Plato here lays so much 
Both Hero- stress, and the dissent from which he pronounces 
SokratMdis- to a capital offence — that the Gods, though per- 
piatoi suadeable by every one else, were thoroughly unfor- 
tnoe. giving, deaf to any prayer or sacrifice from one who 
had done wrong — is a doctrine from which Sokrates f himself 
dissented ; and to which few of Plato’s contemporaries, per- 
haps hardly even himself, consistently adhered. The argu- 
ment upon which Plato rests for convincing all these numerous 
dissentients, is derived from his conception of the character 
and functions of the Gods. But this, though satisfactory to 
himself, would not have been granted by his opponents. The 
Gods were conceived by Herodotus as jealous, meddlesome, 
intolerant of human happiness beyond a narrow limit, and 
keeping all human calculations in a state of uncertainty :& in 
this latter attribute Sokrates also agreed. He affirmed that 
the Gods kept all the important results essentially unpredict- 
able by human study, reserving them for special revelations 


c Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 716-717. 
d Plato, Legg. x. p. 906 B. 6 u- 
•wtlcus \6ywv. 

e Plato, Legg. x. pp. 906-907. 
f Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 3, 14. 
2b piy, 2> iroT, by aaxppoyps, robs 
6tobs srapour^ap avyyy&pLOvds aoi 

) at / 


ovroi vofiiaayrts, kxdpiarov tlvcu , ovk 
id4\(aaiv ei 5 rroitTy. 

At the same time, Sokrates main- 
tains that the Gods accepted sacrifices 
from good men with greater favour 
than sacrifices from bad men. Xenoph. 
Mem. i. 3, 3. 

« Herodotus, i. 32, iii. 40. 
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by way of prophecy to those whom they preferred. These 
were privileged and exclusive communications to favoured 
individuals, among whom Sokrates was one: h and Plato, 
though not made a recipient of the same favour as Sokrates, 
declares his own full belief in the reality of such special reve- 
lations from the Gods, to particular persons and at particular 
places.* Aristotle, on the other hand, pronounces action and 
construction, especially action in details, to be petty and un- 
worthy of the Gods ; whom he regards as employed in per- 
petual contemplation and theorizing, as the only occupation 
worthy to characterise their blessed immortality. k Epi- 
kurus and his numerous followers, though not agreeing with 
Aristotle in regarding the Gods as occupied in intellectual 
contemplation, agreed with him fully in considering the exist- 
ence of the Gods as too dignified and enviable to be disturbed 
by the vexation of meddling with human affairs, or to take 
on the anxieties of regard for one man, displeasure towards 
another. 

The orthodox religious belief, which Plato imposes upon his 
5040 Magnetic citizens under the severest penalties, Great o PP o- 
would thus be found inconsistent with the general piato’ 8 W doc- 
belief, not merely of ordinary Greeks, but also of the have en- 
various lettered and philosophical individuals who Greece, 
thought for themselves. Most of these latter would have 
passed, under one of the three heads of Platonic heresy, into 
the Platonic prison for five years, and from thence either to 
recantation or death. The arguments which Plato considered 
so irresistible, that none but silly youth could be deaf to 
them — did not appear conclusive to Aristotle and other intel- 


h Xenoph. Mem. i. 8-9. robs yap 
0€ous f oTs Uv &<jiv i'Xfo), (njp.aiv€iv : also 
3, 4, iv. 3, 12; Cyropred. i. 6, 5-23- 
46. 0€o\ a el 6 vtcs Tcdvra Inaxri — Kal 

<rv/j.fSov\cvo/j.4v(i>y bydpan r<av oh &y 
tf &(T t, TrpO(TT)ILcdvOV(TlV H T€ XP ^ 
civ Kal & ov XP^’ E* ju^ **<nv 
\ov<ri ovfifiovKcvciy, oudiv ( 
ov ykp kvdyKT) avrots Z»v tiv 

Solon. Frag. v. 52, ed. Gaisf. : — 

5 ’ 

pavov. 

See the ourious narrative in Hero- 


dotus ix. 94 seq. about the prophetic 
gifts bestowed on Euenius. The same 
narrative attests the full belief pre- 
valent respecting both the displeasure 
of the Gods and their placability on 
the proper expiation being made. It 
conflicts signally in every respect with 
the canon of orthodoxy set up by 
Plato. 

Plato, Legg. v. pp. 738 C, 747 . 
vii. p. 81 1 D; Republic, vi. pp. 496 C, 
49? C. 

* Aristotle, Ethic. Nikom. x. 8, p. , 
1178, b. 21. &<rr* fj rod Beov .* 
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ligent contemporaries. Plato makes up his own mind, what 
proceedings he thinks worthy and unworthy of the Gods, and 
then proclaims with confidence as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that they act conformably. But neither Herodotus, nor 
Aristotle, would have granted his premisses : they conceived 
the attributes and character of the Gods differently from him, 
and differently from each other. And if we turn to the 
Kratylus of Plato, we find Sokrates there declaring, that men 
knew nothing about the Gods : that speculations about the 
Gods were in reality speculations about the opinions of men 
respecting the Gods . 1 

Such opinions were local, traditional, and dissentient, among 
Loc&i infaiii- the numerous distinct cities and tribes which divided 
ciiimed m & the inhabited earth between them in Plato’s time ." 1 
SmmuSty, Each of these claimed a local infallibility, princi- 
enfon^dwith pally as to religious rites and customs, indirectly 
piato both also as to dogmas and creed : and Plato’s Magnetic 

claims it ? . . 

moreempha- community, if it had come into existence, would have 
enforces it added one to the number of distinct varieties. To 

more rigor- . 

ousiy. this general sentiment, deeply rooted m the emo- 
tions and unused to the scrutiny of reason, the philosophers 
were always more or less odious, as dissenters, enquirers, and 
critics, each on his own ground." At Athens the sentiment 
manifested itself occasionally in severe decrees and judicial 
sentences against obnoxious freethinkers, especially in the 
case of Sokrates. If the Athenians had carried out con- 
sistently and systematically the principle involved in their 
sentence against Sokrates, philosophy must have been banished 
from Athens . 0 The school of Plato could never have been 
maintained. But the principle of intolerance was usually left 
dormant at Athens : philosophical debate continued active 


1 Plato, Kratylus, pp. 400-401. Tltpl 
Jtooy ouSiv i<rp.tv y 06 t« Tepl ain£>v y ot/re 
wtpi rSov ovopdroiVy &rra Tori avrol 

taVTOVS KaXovCt ; (TKOTUfitV &<JTfp 

rots $to7s Bn Tepl abrwv 

aitol rc ty that ffnortiv, dWd 
tot c 

irtdtyro abrots rd 6v6para‘ rovro yap 
Compare also Kratyl. p. 

425 B. 

>, Politikus, p. 262 E. 


farclpots oSffi Kal dplurois teal &<rvfi<pw- 
yois Tap ’ &AArjAa. Herodot. iii. 39. 
n Plato, Euthyphron, p. 3. 

0 See the Apologies both of Plato 
and Xenophon. In one of the rheto- 
rical discourses cited by Aristotle, on 
the subject of the trial of Sokrates 
(seemingly that by the rhetor Theo- 
dektes), the point is put thus : — ft 
\erc Si Kplvtiv, ov t tp\ 2wKpdrovs, &AA& 

Ttpl iTtrySfu/xaTos, ti 

(Aristot. Rhetor, ii. 1399, a- 8, b. 10). 
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and unshackled, so that the school of Plato subsisted in the 
city without interruption for nearly forty years until his 
death. We might have expected that the philosophers, to 
whose security toleration of free dissent and debate was 
essential, would have upheld it as a general principle against 
the public. But here we find the most eminent among them, 
at the close of a long life, not only disallowing all liberty of 
philosophising to others, and assuming to himself the ex- 
clusive right of dictating the belief, as well as the conduct, of 
his imaginary citizens — but also enforcing this exclusive prin- 
ciple with an amount of systematic rigour, which I do not 
( believe to have been equalled in any actual Grecian city. 
This is a memorable fact in the history of Grecian philosophy. 
The Stoic Kleanthes, in the century after Plato’s death, de- 
clared that the Samian astronomer Aristarchus ought to be 
indicted for impiety, because he had publicly advocated the 
doctrine of the Earth’s rotation round the Sun. Kleanthes 
and Plato thus stand out as known examples, among Grecian 
philosophers before the Christian era, of that intolerance which 
would apply legal penalties against individual dissenters and 
competitors.? 

The eleventh Book of the Treatise De Legibus, and the 
larger portion of the twelfth, are devoted to a string Farther civil 
of civil and politicial regulations for the Magnetic regulations 
community. Each regulation is ushered in with an ndtic com-^ 
expository prologue, often with severe reproof to- ^den^thit 
wards persons committing the various forbidden acts, studied the 

. . . . working of 

There is little of systematic order m the enumera- different m- 

*L_ etitutions in 

tion of subjects. In general, we may remark that practice, 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Treatise is there any proof, 
that Plato — though doubtless he had visited Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, perhaps other countries — had taken much pains to 
acquaint himself with the practice of human life, or that he 
had studied and compared the working of different institutions 
in different communities. His experience seems all derived 


p The Platonist and astronomer 
Derkyllides afterwards (about ioo- 
1 20 a.d.) declares those who affirm the 
doctrine, that the earth moves and that 
the stars are stationary, to be aocursed 
and impious — robs Bb rk 


travras , Bb iuclirijra <pvc< 

t wop& T&f rrjs fjuuntfcrjs 

Theon Smyrnseus. De AstronomiA, 
ch. 41, p. 328, fol. 26, ed Martin. 
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from x^thenian law and practice : the criticisms and modifica- 
tions which he applies to it flow from his own sentiment and 
theory: from his religious or ethical likings or dislikings. He 
sets up a type of character which he desires to enforce among 
his citizens, and which he guards against adulteration by very 
stringent interference. The displeasure of the Gods is con- 
stantly appealed to, as a justification for the penalties which 
he proposed : sometimes even the current mythes are invoked 
as authority, though in other places Plato so greatly dis- 
parages them. q 

Various modes of acquiring property are first forbidden as 
Modes of illegitimate. The maxim r — “That which you have 
JlyL not put down, do not take up” — is rigorously en- 
forced : any man who finds a buried treasure is pro- 
mat€ ' hibited from touching it, though he find it by acci- 
dent and though the person who buried it be unknown. If a 
man violates this law, every one, freeman or slave, is invited 
and commanded to inform against him. Should he be found 
guilty, a special message must be sent to the Delphian oracle, 
to ask what is to be done both with the treasure and with the 
offender. So again, an article of property left on the high- 
way is declared to be under protection of the Goddess or 
Daemon of the Highway : whoever finds and takes it, if he be 
a slave, shall be severely flogged by any freeman above thirty 
years of age who meets him : if he be a freeman, he shall be 
disgraced and shall pay, besides, ten times its value to the 
person who left it. 8 These are average specimens of Plato’s 
point of view and manner of handling offences respecting 
property. 

The general constitution of Plato’s community restricts 
puto's gene- within comparatively narrow limits the occasions of 

ral regnla- r J 

ve proprietary dispute. His 5040 lots of land are all 


« Plato, Legg. xi. p. 913 D. 
r Plato, ib. *A fx^j KartBov, fx^} 
fo'cAp. This does not include, how- 
ever, what has been deposited by a 
man’s father or grandfather. 

• Plato, Legg. xi. p. Q14. Seem- 
ingly, if any man found a treasure 
buried in the ground, or a purse lying 
on the road without an owner, he was 
not considered by most persons dis- | 


honest if he appropriated it; to do 
so was looked upon as an admissible 
piece of good luck. See Theophras- 
tus, vepl M f^ifioiplas. From Plato's 
language we gather that the finder 
sometimes went to consult the pro- 
phets what he should do, p. 913 B 
— ro7v \cyofi4vots fidmtffiy iya- 
Koiy<6<raifju : his phrase is not very 
respectful towards the prophets. 
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marked out, unchangeable, and indivisible, each pos- for<n«pnte» 

1 -i ... ^ T . , , , . . about owner- 

sessed by one citizen. JNo man is allowed to acquire ship, 
or possess moveable property to a greater value than four 
times the lot of land : every article of property possessed by 
every man is registered by the magistrates. Disputes as to 
ownership, if they arise, are settled by reference to this re- 
gister . 1 If the disputed article be not registered, the possessor 
is bound to produce the seller or donor from whom he received 
it. All purchases and sales are required to take place in the 
public market before the Agoranomi: and all for ready money, 
or by immediate interchange and delivery. If a man chooses 
* to deliver his property, without receiving the consideration, or 
in any private place, he does so at his own risk : he has no 
legal claim against the receiver . 11 So likewise respecting the 
Eranoi or Associations for mutual Succour and Benefit. Plato 
gives no legal remedy to a contributor or complainant respect- 
ing any matter arising out of these associations. He requires 
that every man shall contribute at his own risk : and trust 
for requital to the honesty or equity of his fellow-con- 
tributors/ 

A remark must here be made upon Plato’s refusal to allow 
any legal redress in such matters as sale on credit, plato , 8 in _ 
or payments for the purpose of mutual succour and not 

relief. Such refusal appears to contradict his general 
manner of proceeding : for his usual practice is, to th^AtticTiw 
estimate offences not according to the mischief which aboutErftno1 * 
they inflict, but according to the degree of wickedness or im- 
piety which he supposes them to imply in the doer. Now 
the contributor to an association for mutual succour, who, 
after paying his contributions for the aid of his associates, finds 
that they refuse to contribute to his aid when the hour of his 
necessity arrives — suffers not only heavy calamity but grievous 
disappointment : which implies very bad dispositions on the 
part of those who, not being themselves distressed, neverthe- 
less refuse. Of such dispositions Plato takes no notice in the 
present case. He does not expatiate (as he does in many other 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 914 D. 21, p. 204). Aristotle alludes to some 

u The same — 1 ' Grecian cities in which it was the esta- 

by Plato, blished law. K. F. Hermann, Privat- 

was also Alterthumer der Griechen, s. 71, n. 10* 

(Theophrast. ap. Stobaeum Serm. xliv. x Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 D-E. 
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cases far more trifling and disputable) upon the displeasure 
of the Gods when they see a man who has been benefited in 
distress by his neighbours’ contributions, refusing all requital 
at the time of that neighbours’ need. Plato indeed treats it 
as a private affair between friends. You do a service to your 
friend, and you must take your chance whether he will do you 
a service in return : you must not ask for legal redress, if he 
refuses : what you have contributed was a present voluntarily 
given, not a loan lent to be repaid. This is an intelligible 
point of view, but it excludes those ethical and sentimental 
considerations which Plato usually delights in enforcing/ His 
ethics here show themselves by leading him to turn aside 
from that which takes the form of a pecuniary contract. It 
was in this form that the Eranoi or Mutual Assurance Asso- 
ciations were regarded by Attic judicature : that is, they seem 
to have been considered as a sort of imperfect obligation, 
which the Dikastery would enforce against any citizen whose 
circumstances were tolerably prosperous, but not against one 
in bad circumstances. Such Eranic actions before the Attic 
Dikastery were among those that enjoyed the privilege of 
speedy adjudication (t ju/urivoi $ikcu). z 

As to property in slaves, Plato allows any owner to lay 
Regulations h 0 M of a fugitive slave belonging either to himself 
a!Xab™t Ve8 ’ or any friend. If a third party reclaims the slave 
freedmen - as being not rightfully in servitude, he must provide 
three competent sureties, and the slave will then be set free 
until legal trial can be had. Moreover, Plato enacts, re- 
specting one who has been a slave, but has been manumitted, 


y In Xenophon’s ideal legislation, 
or rather education of the Persian 
youth, in the Cyropaedia, he introduces 
legal trial and punishment for in- 
gratitude generally (Cyropeed. i. 2, 7. 
The Attic judicature took cognizance 
of neglect or bad conduct towards 
parents, which Xenophon ranks as a 
sort of ingratitude — but not of ingra- 
titude towards any one else (Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 2, 13). There is an interest- 
ing discussion in Seneca (De Bene- 
flciis, iii. 6-18) about the propriety of 
treating ingratitude as a legal offence. 

Respecting the ipaviKcd SUc u at 
Athens, see Heraldus-Animadver- 
siones in Salmasium, vi. 1, p. 407 seq. ; 


Meier und Schomann, Der Attische 
Prozess, p. 540 seq. ; K. F. Hermann, 
Staats Alterth. s. 146, not. 9. 

The word tyavos meant very different 
things — a pic-nic banquet, a club for 
festive meetings kept up by subscrip- 
tion with a common purse, a contri- 
bution made to relieve a friend in 
distress, carrying obligation on the 
receiver to requite it if the donor fell 
into equal distress. This last sense is 
the prevalent one in the Attic orators, 
and is brought out well in the passage 
of Theophrastus — Tlepl M f/u\pi/uoiplas. 
Probably the Attic ipaviKoX tibcai took 
cognizance of complaints arising out of 
in all its senses. 
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that such freedman (aTreXevOepog), if he omits to pay “ proper 
attention” to his manumitter, may be laid hold of by the 
latter, and re-enslaved. Proper attention consists in : i. Going 
three times per month to the house of his former master, to 
tender service in all lawful ways. 2. Not contracting marriage 
without consulting his former master. 3. Not acquiring so 
much wealth as to become richer than his former master : if 
he should do so, the latter may appropriate all that is above 
the limit. The freedman, when liberated, does not become a 
citizen, but is only a non-citizen or metic. He is therefore 
subject to the same necessity as all other metics — of departing 
from the territory after a residence of twenty years,® and of 
never acquiring more wealth than is possessed by the second 
class of citizens enrolled in the Schedule. 

The duties imposed by Plato on the freedman towards his 
former master — involving a formal recognition at least of the 
prior dependence, and some positive duties besides — are de- 
serving of remark, as we know so little of the condition or 
treatment of this class of persons in antiquity. 

Regulations are made to provide for the case where a slave, 
sold by his master, is found to be distempered or p rovi8ion8in 
mad, or to have committed a murder. If the sale S^id, 8l&ve 
has been made to a physician or a gymnast, Plato upon 
holds that these persons ought to judge for them- him * 
selves about the bodily condition of the slave bought : he 
therefore grants them no redress. But if the buyer be a non- 
professional man, he may within one month restore the dis- 
tempered slave (or within one year, if the distemper be the 
Morbus Sacer), and may cause a jury of physicians to examine 
the case. Should they decide the distemper of the slave to 
be undoubted, the seller must take him back : repaying the 
full price if he be a private man — double the price if he be 
a professional man, who ought to have known, and perhaps 
did know, the real condition of the slave sold. b 

In regard to Retail Selling, and to frauds committed either 
in sale or in barter, Plato provides or enjoins strict 
regulations. The profession of the retailer, and the Jje™ 8 ^ 
function of money as auxiliary to it, he pronounces anSSie?” 1 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 915 A-B. b Plato, L egg. xi. p. 916 B-C. 
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to be useful and almost indispensable to society, for the 
purpose of rendering different articles of value commen- 
surable with each other, and of ensuring a distribution suit- 
able to the requirements of individuals. This could not be* 
done without retailers, merchants, hired agents, &c. c But 
though retailing is thus useful, if properly conducted, it slides 
easily and almost naturally into cheating, lying, extortion, &c., 
from the love of money inherent in most men. Such abuses 
must be restrained : at any rate they must not be allowed to 
corrupt the best part of the community. Accordingly, none 
of the 5040 citizens will be allowed either to practise retailing 
or to exercise any hired function, except under his own senior 
relatives, and of a dignified character. The discrimination of 
what is dignified and not dignified must be made according to 
the liking or antipathy of a court of honour, composed of such 
citizens as have obtained prizes for virtue. d None must be per- 
mitted to sell by retail except metics or non-citizens: and these 
must be kept under strict watch by the Nomophy lakes, who 
after enquiring into the details of each article, will fix its price 
at such sum as will afford to the dealer a moderate profit.® 

If there be any fraud committed by the seller (which is 
Frauds com- near ty a ki n to retailing f ) f Plato prescribes severe 
penalty. The seller must never name two prices for 
his article during the same day. He must declare 
his price : and if no one will give it, he must with- 
draw the article for the day.* He is not allowed to praise his 
own articles, or to take any oath respecting them. If he shall 
take any oath, any citizen above thirty years of age shall be 
held bound to thrash him, and may do so with impunity: such 
citizen, if he neglect to thrash the swearer, will himself be 
amenable to censure for betraying the laws. If the seller 


severe 

punishments 
on them. 


* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 918 B. The 
like view of retail trade is given in 
the Kepublic, ii. p. 371. It indicates 
just and penetrating social observa- 
tion, taken in reference toJPlato’s age. 

d Plato, L egg. xi. pp. 918-919. rb 
3 * 4\f\ /$tpueby teal kvtKtbQtpov dtepifias 
fihv ov ffdbiov vojj.odtTe’iv , tcpivlcrBv yt 
fiijv Inch reav rh, apiarua *l\ri<p6rwv rep 
itctlvwv filtrti teal iff it aff pup. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 B-C. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920 D. rjjt 


I KiPbr)?<clas trlpiy ivyyevovs rovrtp ( tea - 
j ir-qXfia) irpdyp.aroSy &C. 

Plato is more rigorous on these 
matters than the Attic law. See 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Privat-Alter- 
thiinier, s. 62. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 917 B-C. I 
do not quite see how this is to be re- 
conciled with Plato’s direction that the 
prices of articles sold shall be fixed by 
the magistrates ; but both of the two 
are here found. 
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shall sell a spurious or fraudulent article, the magistrates 
must be informed of it by any one cognizant. The informer, 
if a slave or a metic, shall be rewarded by having the article 
made over to him. If he be a citizen, he will receive the 
article, but is bound to consecrate it to the Gods who preside 
over the market : if being cognizant he omits to inform, he 
shall be proclaimed a wicked man, for defrauding the Gods 
of that to which they are entitled. The magistrates, on re- 
ceiving information, will not only deprive the seller of the 
spurious article, but will cause him to be flogged by the herald 
in the market-place — one stripe for every drachma contained 
in the price demanded. The herald will publicly proclaim 
the reason why the flogging is given. Besides this, the 
magistrates will collect and write up in the market-place both 
regulations of detail for the sellers, and information to put 
buyers on their guard. h 

Compare this enactment in Plato with the manner in which 
the Attic law would have dealt with the like offence, 

The defrauded buyer would have brought his action Jghter 16 
before the Dikastery against the fraudulent seller, 
who, if found guilty, would have been condemned in Attic law ' 
damages to make good the wrong: perhaps fined besides. The 
penalties inflicted by the usual course of law at Athens were 
fine, disfranchisement, civil disability of one kind or other, 
banishment, confiscation of property : occasionally imprison- 
ment — sometimes, though rarely, death by the cup of hemlock 
in prison . 1 Except in very rare cases, an accused person 
might retire into banishment if he chose, and might thus 
escape any penalty worse than banishment and confiscation 
of property. But corporal punishment was never inflicted by 
the law at Athens. The people, especially the poorer citizens, 
were very sensitive on this point, k regarding it as one great line 
of distinction between the freeman and the slave. At Sparta, 
on the contrary, corporal chastisement was largely employed as 
a penalty : moreover the use of the fist in private contentions, by 
the younger citizens, was encouraged rather than forbidden . 1 

, h ;? lat °V L . e *S- P- 9 1 7 B-D. 4 2 , 5 8. 

See Meier und Schomann, Der 1 Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 3, 1 1 ; De 
Attische ProzeBs, B. iv. chap. 13, Republ. Laced, ii. 8, iv. t>, ix. 5; Ari- 
74 °- stophanea Ayes, 1013. 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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Plato follows the analogy of Sparta in preference to that of 
Athens. Here, as elsewhere, he employs corporal punish- 
ment abundantly as a penalty. Here, as elsewhere, he not 
only prescribes that it shall be inflicted by a public agent 
under the supervision of magistrates, but also directs it to be 
administered, against certain offenders, by private unofficial 
citizens. I believe that this feature of his system would have 
been more repugnant than any other, to the feelings of all 
classes of Athenian citizens — to all the different types of 
character represented by Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, Isokrates, 
Demosthenes, and Sokrates. Abstinence from manual vio- 
lence was characteristic of Athenian manners. Whatever 
licence might be allowed to the tongue, it was at least a sub- 
stitute for the aggressive employment of the arm and hand. 
Athens exhibited marked respect for the sanctity of the person 
against blows — much equality of dealing between man and 
man — much tolerance, public as well as private, of individual 
diversity in taste and character — much keenness of intel- 
lectual and oral competition, liable to degenerate into unfair 
stratagem in political, forensic, professional, and commercial 
life, as well as in rhetorical, dialectical, and philosophical 
exercises. All these elements, not excepting even the first, 
were distasteful to Plato. But those who copy the dispa- 
raging judgment which he pronounces against Athenian man- 
ners, ought in fairness to take account of the point of view 
from which that judgment is delivered. To a philosopher 
whose ideal is depicted in the two treatises De Republics, and 
De Legibus, Athenian society would appear repulsive enough. 
We learn from these two treatises what it was that a great specu- 
lative politician of the day desired to establish as a substitute. 

Plato next goes on to make regulations about orphans and 
Regulations guardians, and in general for cases arising out of 
Guardians* ^ ea ^k a c iti zen * The first question presen t- 
Tertament- naturally is, How far is the citizen to be 

ary Powers, allowed to direct by testament the disposition of his 
family and property ? What restriction is to be placed upon 
his power of making a valid will ? Many persons (Plato says) 
affirmed that it was unjust to impose any restriction : that the 
dying man had a right to make such dispositions as he chose, 
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for his property and family after his death. Against this view 
Plato enters his decided protest. Each man — and still more 
each man’s property — belongs not to himself, but to his family 
and to the city : besides which, an old man’s judgment is con- 
stantly liable to be perverted by decline of faculties, disease, 
or the cajoleries of those around him. m Accordingly Plato 
grants only a limited liberty of testation. Here, as elsewhere, 
he adopts the main provisions of the Attic law, with such 
modifications as were required by the fundamental principles 
of his Magnetic city : especially by the fixed total of 5040 
lots or fundi , each untransferable and indivisible. The lot, 
together with the plant or stock for cultivating it, n must de- 
scend entire to one son : but the father, if he has more than 
one son, may determine by will to which of them it shall 
descend. If there be any one among the sons whom another 
citizen (being childless) is disposed to adopt, such adoption 
can only take place with the father’s consent. But if the 
father gives his consent, he cannot bequeath his own lot to 
the son so adopted, because two lots cannot be united in the 
same possessor. Whatever property the father possesses over 
and above his lot and its appurtenances, he may distribute by 
will among his other sons, in any proportion he pleases. If 
he dies, leaving no sons, but only daughters, he may select 
which of them he pleases ; and may appoint by will some 
suitable husband, of a citizen family, to marry her and inherit 
his lot. If a citizen (being childless) has adopted a son out 
of any other family, he must bequeath to that son the whole 
of his property, except one-tenth part of what he possesses 
over and above his lot and its appurtenances : this tenth he 
may bequeath to any one whom he chooses. 0 

If the father dies intestate, leaving only daughters, the 
nearest relative who has no lot of his own shall marry one of 
the daughters, and succeed to the lot. The nearest is the 


m Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 B. 

It is to be observed that Plato does 
not make any allusion to these mis- 
guiding influences operating upon an 
aged man, when he talks about the 
curse of a father against his son being 
constantly executed by the Gods : xi. 
p. 931 B. 

n Plato, Legg. xi. p. 923 D. 


rov narptfiov K\iipov kolL rrjs ire pi rbv 
KXrjpov KctTcuncevris irdcijs. 

0 Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 923-924. The 
language of Plato seems to imply that 
this childless citizen would not be 
likely to make any will, but that having 
adopted a son, the son so adopted would 
hardly be satisfied unless he inherited 
the whole. 


2 f 2 
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brother of the deceased ; next, the brother of the deceased’s 
wife (paternal and maternal uncles of the maiden); next, 
their sons ; next, the paternal and maternal uncle of the de- 
ceased father, and their sons. If all these relatives be want- 
ing, the magistrates will provide a suitable husband, in order 
that the lot of land may not remain unoccupied. 1 * If a citizen 
die both intestate and childless, two of his nearest unmarried 
relatives, male and female, shall intermarry and succeed to 
his property : reckoning in the order of kinship above men- 
tioned^ In thus imposing marriage as a legal obligation 
upon persons in a certain degree of kinship, Plato is aware 
that there will be individual cases of great hardship and of re- 
pugnance almost insurmountable. He treats this as unavoid- 
able : providing however that there shall be a select judicial 
Board of Appeal, before which persons who feel aggrieved by 
the law may bring their complaints, and submit their grounds 
for dispensation. 1 

These provisions deserve notice as showing how largely 
Plato’s gene- ^l&to coincides with the prevalent Attic sentiment 
5enS with respecting family and relationship. He does not 
awar( l the slightest preference to primogeniture, 
ment * among brothers : he grants to agnates a preference 
over cognates : he regards it as a public misfortune that any 
house shall be left empty, so as to cause interruption of the 
sacred rites of the family : lastly, he ensures that the family, 
in default of lineal male heirs, shall be continued by inter-mar- 
riage with the nearest relatives — and he especially approves 
the marriage of an heiress with her paternal or maternal uncle. 
On these points Plato is in full harmony with his countrymen, 
though he dissents widely from modem sentiment. 

Respecting tutelage of orphans, he makes careful provision 
Tutelage of against abuse, as the Attic law also did : he tries also 
Disagree- to meet the cases of family discord, where father and 

p Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 924-925. bodies : that is, the males quite naked, 

1 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 925 C-D. the females half naked. A direction 
These provisions appear to me not seemingly copied from Athenian prac- 
very clear. tice, and illustrating curiously the 

r Plato, Legg. xi. p. 926 B-D. He language of Philokleon in Aristo- 
directsalso(p. 925 A)thattheDikasts phanes, Vesp. 598. See K. F. Her- 
shaU determine the fit season when mann, Vestig. Juris Domestici ap. 
these young persons become mar- Platonem cum Griecise Institute C0111- 
riageable by examining their naked parata, p. 27. 
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son are in bitter wrath against each other. A father ment of Mar- 
may formally renounce his son, but not without pre- —Divorce, 
viously obtaining the concurrence of a conseil defamille: if 
the father has become imbecile with age, and wastes his sub- 
stance, the son may institute a suit as for lunacy, but not 
without the permission of the Nomophylakes/ Respecting 
disagreement between married couples, ten of the Nomo- 
phylakes, together with ten women chosen as supervisors of 
marriages, are constituted a Board of reference, 1 to obtain a 
reconciliation, if it be possible : but if this be impossible, then 
to divorce the couple, and unite each with some more suitable 
partner. The lawgiver must keep in view, as far as he can, 
to obtain from each married couple a sufficiency of children — 
that is, one male and one female child from each, whereby 
the total of 5040 lots may be kept up. u If a husband loses his 
wife before he has these two children, the law requires him 
to marry another wife : but if he becomes a widower, having 
already the sufficiency of children, he is advised not to marry 
a second wife (who will become stepmother), though not pro- 
hibited from doing so, if he chooses. So also, if a woman be- 
comes a widow, not having the sufficient number of children, 
she must be compelled to marry again : if she already has 
the sufficient number, she is directed to remain in the house, 
and to bring them up. In case she is still young, and her 
health requires a husband, her relatives will apply to the 
Female Supervisors of Marriage, and will make such arrange- 
ments as may seem advisable/ 

Against neglect of aged parents by their children, Plato 
both denounces the most stringent legal penalties, Neglect of 
and delivers the most emphatic reproofs : commend- p*™ 1118 - 
ing with full faith the ancient traditional narratives, that 
the curse of an offended parent against his sons was always 
‘executed by the Gods, as in the cases of CEdipus, Theseus, 
Amyntor, &c/ In the event of lunacy, he directs that the 
lunatic shall be kept in private custody by his relatives, who 
will be fined if they neglect the duty/ 

■ Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 928-929. 

* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 929-930. * Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 0 . 

u Plato, Legg. xi. p. 930 0 . in y Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 93 I- 93 2 * 

KaySrm bucoiBks idbnv koX & * Plato, Legg. xi. p. 934 D. 
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Hurt or damage , not deadly, done by one man to another. 
— Plato enumerates two different modes of inflicting damage : 
— i. By drugs (applied externally or internally), magic, or 
sorcery. 2. By theft or forced 

As to the first mode, if the drug be administered by a phy- 
Poison— sician, he must be put to death : if by one not a 
physician, the Dikasts will determine the nature of 
punishment, his punishment. And in the case of magical arts, or 
incantations, if the person who resorts to them be a prophet 
or an inspector of prodigies, he must be put to death : another 
person doing the same will be punished at the discretion of 
the Dikasts. Here we see that the prophet is ranked as a 
professional person (the like appears in Homer) along with 
the physician, b — who must know what he is about, while an- 
other person perhaps may not know. But Plato’s own opinion 
respecting magical incantations is delivered with singular re- 
serve. He will neither avouch them nor reject them. He 
intimates that a man can hardly find out what is true on the 
subject ; and even if he could, it would be harder still to con- 
vince others. Most men are in serious alarm when they see 
waxen statuettes hung at their doors or at their family tombs ; 
and it is useless to attempt to tranquillise them by reminding 
them that they have no certain evidence on the subject. 0 
Here we see how Plato discourages the received legends and 
the current faith, when he believes them to be hurtful — as 
contrasted with his vehemence in upholding them when he 
thinks them useful : as in the case of the paternal curse, and 
the judgments of the Gods. The question of their truth is 
made to depend on their usefulness. d The Gods are made to 


* Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 932 E-933 E. 
Both these come under the general 
head baa ns &\\os &\\ov ir rj u a i v € i. 

b Plato, Legg. xl. p. 933 D. ws 
nrpwrov ji\v rbv l-nix*ipovvTa (papfidr- 
r €iv ovk elSbra rl Spa, rd r 

fiayya- 

Homer, ’Odys. xvii. 383 
rwvd* ol Brifjuoepyol 
(idvny , t) 

Kcd 9d<rrriv &ot8<fy, &c. 


0 Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933 A. 

7 rov ni]piva pn/x^/xara TreirAai r- 
fieva. Compare Theokritus, Idyll, ii. 
28-59. 

See the remarkable narrative of the 
death of Germanicus in Syria, sup- 
posed to have been brought about by 
the magical artifices wrought under 
the auspices of Piso (Tacitus, Ann. 
ii. 69). 

d Cicero, Legg. i. 7. “ Utiles autem 
esse has opiniones, quis neget, cum 
intelligat, quam multa firmentur jure- 
jurando,” &c. 
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act exactly as he thinks they ought to act. They are not 
merely invoked, but positively counted on, as executioners of 
Plato’s ethical sentences. 


Respecting the second mode of damage — by theft or vio- 
lence — Plato’s law forms a striking contrast to that Puni8hment 
which has been just set forth. The person who in- 
flicts damage must repay it, or make full compensa- veX e 0 ? re " 
tion for it, to the sufferer : small, if the damage be amendment * 
small — great, if it be great. Besides this, the guilty person 
must undergo some farther punishment with a view to cor- 
rection or reformation. This will be smaller, if he be young 
and seduced by the persuasion of others ; but it must be 
graver, if he be self-impelled by his own desires, fears, wrath, 
jealousy, &c. Understand, however (adds Plato), that such 
ulterior punishment is not imposed on account of the past 
misdeed — for the past cannot be recalled or undone — but on 
account of the future : to ensure that he shall afterwards hate 


wrong-doing, and that those who see him punished shall hate 
it also. The Dikasts must follow out in detail the general 
principle here laid down. e 

This passage proclaims distinctly an important principle in 
regard to the infliction of legal penalties : which principle, if 
kept in mind, might have led Plato to alter or omit a large 
portion of the Leges. 

Respecting words of abuse , or revilement , or insulting de- 
rision. — These are altogether forbidden. If used in Penalty for 
any temple, market, or public and frequented place, wJS^lfor 
the magistrate presiding must punish the offender comedy, 
forthwith, as he thinks fit: if elsewhere, any citizen forbidden 
by-stander, being older than the offender, is authorized and 
required to thrash him. f No writer of comedy is allowed to 
ridicule or libel any citizen. 

Mendicity is strictly prohibited. Every mendicant must be 
sent away at once, in order that the territory may be rid of 
such a creature. Every man, who has passed an honest life, 


• Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 933-934* C° m “ I upon any pretence (Lysias, Or. ix. Pro 
pare Plato, Protagor. p. 324 B. | Milite, s. 6-9). Demosthenes (contra 
f Plato, Legg. xi. p. 935 C-D. The Konon. p, 1263) speaks of 
Attic law expressly forbade the utter- or \otbopia as in itself trifling, but as 
ance of abusive words against any forbidden by the law, lest it should 
individual in an office or public place lead to violence and blows. 
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will be sure to have made friends who will protect him against 
the extremity of want.* 

The rules provided by Plato about witnesses in judicial 
Regulations trials and indictments for perjury, are pretty much 
n^es^n' the same as those prevalent at Athens : with some 
judicial trials, peculiarities. Thus he permits a free woman to bear 
witness, and to address the court in support of a party inte- 
rested, provided she be above forty years of age. Moreover, 
she may institute a suit, if she have no husband : but not if 
she be married. h A slave or a child may bear witness at 
a trial for murder ; provided security be given that they will 
remain in the city to await an indictment for peijury, if 
presented against them. 

Among Plato’s prohibitions, we are not surprised to find 
Censure of one directed emphatically against forensic eloquence, 
quench and an( l against those who professed to teach it. Every 
(rfit^Penai- thing beneficial to man (says he) has its accompany- 
contenS ing poison and corruption. J ustice is a noble thing, 
litigation. g rea |. civilising agent in human affairs : to aid 

any one in obtaining justice, is of course a noble thing also. 
But these benefits are grossly abused by men, w ho pretend to 
possess an art, whereby every one may be sure of judicial 
victory, either as principal or as auxiliary, whether his cause 
be just or unjust : — and who offer to teach this art to all who 
pay a stipulated price. Whether this be (as they pretend) a 
real art, or a mere inartificial knack — it would be a disgrace 
to our city, and must be severely punished. Whoever gives 
show of trying to pervert the force of justice in the minds of 
the Dikasts, or indulges in unseasonable and frequent litiga- 
tion, or even lends his aid to other litigants — may be indicted 
by any citizen as guilty of abuse of justice, either as principal 
or auxiliary. He shall be tried before the Court of Select 


k Plato, Legg. xi. p. 936 C. 
rj X^P a T °v Toiotrov (uov Kadapk 
ylyvrjrai rb irapairay. 

h Plato, Legg. xi. p. 937 A-B. 

It appears that women were not 
admitted as witnesses before the Athe- 
nian Dikasteries. Meier und Scho- 
mann, Attisch. Prozess, pp. 667-668. 
The testimony of slaves was received 
after they had been tortured ; which 


was considered as a guarantee for 
truth, required in regard to them, but 
not required in regard to a freeman. 
The torture is not mentioned in this 
Platonic treatise. Plato treats a male 
as young up to the age of thirty (com- 
pare Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 35), a 
female as young up to the age of forty 
(pp. 932 B-C, 961 B). 
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Judges : who, if they find him guilty, will decide whether he 
has committed the offence from love of money, or from love 
of contention and ambitious objects. If from love of con- 
tention, he shall be interdicted, for such time as the Court 
may determine, from instituting any suit at law on his own 
account as well as from aiding in any suite instituted by 
others. 1 If from love of money, the citizen found guilty shall 
be capitally punished, the non-citizen shall be banished in 
perpetuity. Moreover the citizen convicted of committing 
this offence even from love of contention, if it be a second 
conviction for the offence, shall be put to death also. k 

The vague and undefined character of this offence, for 
which Plato denounces capital punishment, shows Manyof 
how much his penal laws are discharges of ethical 2? dte- Uws 
antipathy and hostility against types of character ethiSTanti- 
conceived by himself — rather than measures in- 
tended for application, in which he had weighed 
beforehand the practical difficulties of singling out ^ thfSme* 
and striking the right individual. On this matter character * 
the Athenian public had the same ethical antipathy as 
himself; and Meletus took full advantage of it, when he 
brought his accusation against Sokrates. We know both 
from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, and from the 
Nubes of Aristophanes — that Sokrates was rendered odious 
to the Athenian people and Dikasts, partly as heterodox and 
irreligious, but partly also as one who taught the art of using 
speech so as to make the worse appear the better reason. Both 
Aristophanes and Meletus would have sympathised warmly 
with the Platonic law. If there had been any Solonian law 
to the same effect, which Meletus could have quoted in his 
accusatory speech, his case against Sokrates would have been 
materially strengthened. Especially, he would have had the 
express sanction of law for his proposition of death as the 
penalty : a proposition to which the Athenian Dikasts would 

* Plato, Legg. xi. p. 938 B. cipiendum, qui caussam aliquam*pro 

aliis in foro agendam ac defendendam 
suscipiunt.” This is the explanation 
£uv 5 tK7)<r<u. I cannot understand why belonging to ZwtiiKrj<rcu : Kax^v hUyv 
Stallbaum, in his very useful notes on is the well known phrase fora plaintiff 
the Leges, observes upon this passage : or a prosecutor as principal. 

de caussidicis ac- k Plato, Legg. xi. pp. 937^,938 C. 
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not have consented, had they not been affronted and driven to 
it by the singular demeanour of Sokrates himself when before 
them. It would be irrelevant here to say that Sokrates was 
not guilty of what was imputed to him : that he never came 
before the Dikastery until the time of his trial — and that he 
did not teach “ the art of words.” If he did not teach it, he 
was at least believed to teach it, not merely by Aristophanes 
and by the Athenian Dikasts, but also by intelligent men like 
Kritias and Charikles , 1 who knew him perfectly well : while 
the example of Antiphon shows that a man might be most 
acute and efficacious as a forensic adviser, without coming in 
person before the Dikastery.™ What the defence really makes 
us feel is, the indefinite nature of the charge : which is neither 
proveable nor disproveable, and which is characterised, both 
by Xenophon and in the Platonic Apology, as one of the 
standing calumnies against all philosophising men. n Here, 
in the Platonic Leges, this same unproveable offence is 
adopted and made capital : the Select Platonic Dikasts being 
directed to ascertain, not only whether a man has really com- 
mitted it, but whether he has been impelled to commit it by 
love of money, or by love of victory and personal consequence. 

The twelfth and last Book of the Treatise De Legibus deals 
Penalty for with various cases of obligation, not towards indi- 
public trrust viduals, but towards the public or the city. Abuse 
appro^ri^ 1 ^ of trust in the character of a public envoy is de- 
money — eva- dared punishable. This offence (familiar to us at 

sion of mili- . . . . . 

tary service. Athens through the two harangues of Demosthenes 
and -SSschines) is invested by Plato with a religious colouring, 
as desecrating the missions and commands of Hermes and 
Zeus . 0 Wrongful appropriation of the public money by a 


1 Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 31 seq. 
m Thucydid. viii. 68. 
n Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 23. 

Such was the colloquial power of 
Sokrates, in the portrait drawn by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 14), “ that he 
handled all who conversed with him 
just as he pleased — rols Siakeyo- 

1 ain<t it act xpA/Acvov iv 

\6yois 5rur 0o6\ono. Kritias and 
Alkibiades (Xenophon tells us) sought 
his society for the purpose of strength- 
ening their own oratorical powers as 


political men, and of becoming Kpetr- 
rovf twv a vyyiy vofxcvuv (i. 2, 16). 
Looked at from the point of view of 
opponents, this would be described as 
the proceeding of one who himself both 
could pervert, and did pervert, justice 
— and who taught others to pervert it 
also. This was the picture of Sokrates 
which the accusers presented to the 
Athenian Dikastery; as we may see by 
the language of Sokrates himself at the 
beginning of the Platonic Apology. 

0 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 A. 
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citizen is also made capital. The penalty is to be inflicted 
equally whether the sum appropriated be large or small : in 
either case the guilt is equal, and the evidence of wicked dis- 
position the same, for one who has gone through the public 
education and training.? This is quite different from Plato’s 
principle of dealing with theft or wrongful abstraction of 
property from private persons : in which case the sentence of 
Plato was, that the amount of damage done, small or great, 
should be made good by the offender, and that a certain ulte- 
rior penalty should be inflicted sufficient to deter him as well 
as others from a repetition. 

Provision is farther made for punishing any omission of 
military service either by males or females, or any discredit- 
able abandonment of arms. q The orders of the military com- 
mander must be implicitly and exactly obeyed. The actions 
of all must be orderly, uniform, and simultaneous. Nothing 
can be more mischievous than that each should act for him- 
self, separately and apart from others. This is confessedly true 
as to war : but it is no less essential as to the proceedings in 
peace/ Suppression of individuality, and conversion of life 
into a perpetual, all-pervading, drill and discipline — is a 
favourite aspiration always present to Plato. 

P Plato, Legg. xii. p. 941 : compare expressly &Tr6fif>rjrov 1 (compare Lysias 
xi. p. 934 A. cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. ss. 87-89), and 

1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 944. It is the speaker might argue (successfully 
curious to compare this passage of or not) that he had said nothing 
Plato with the two orations of Lysias j cnrS^rjrov^ and was not guilty of legal 
Kara ©eo/uHjcrTou A and B (Oratt. x.- j Kamjyopla . — There is another phrase 
xi.) Plato enjoins upon all accusers in this section of Plato to which I 
the greatest caution and precision in ; would call attention. He enumerates 
the terms used to indicate what they the excusable cases of losing arms as 
intended to charge upon the accused, follows — 'oncxroi Karci Kpyjuywy frupevres 
To call a man fityacnris is a more aircoAccrav StrAa ^ Kara dd\a(Taay (p. 
aggravated offensive designation than 944 A). Now the oases of soldiers 
to call him &iro&o\tvs 'o-trKwv, which being thrown down cliffs are, I believe, 
latter term is more general, and may unknown until the Phokian prisoners 
possibly be applied to those who have were so dealt with in the Sacred War, 
lost their arms under the pressure of j as sacrilegious offenders against Apollo 
irresistible necessity, without any dis- and the Delphian temple. Hence we 

f race. On the other hand, we read in j may probably infer that this wascom- 
lysias, that the offence which was | posed after the Sacred War began, b.c. 
punishable under the Attic law was See Diodorus and my 1 Hist, of 

on\<i)v dirojSoA^, and that to assert Greece/ chap. 87, p. 350 seq. 
falsely respecting any citizen, ret g ttAcc Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 942 C-94S 

, , was an drr6^pr}rov or for- rt - v * 

bidden phrase, which exposed the : r^y (0€tri y*yy&v- 

speaker to a fine of 500 drachmae (sect. Mtrraa-dai rb rapdrray , oAA* 

1 -1 2). But to assert respecting any r koI &fxa koI Koiybv rby filoy 

man that he was fifyamris was not g, ri 
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A Board of Elders is constituted by Plato, as auditors of 
the proceedings of all Magistrates after their term of office.* 
The mode of choosing these Elders, as well as their duties, 
liabilities, privileges, and honours, both during life and after 
death, are prescribed with the utmost solemnity. 

Plato forbids the parties in any judicial suit from swear- 
oaths. Di- ing : they will present their case to the court, but 
not upon oath. No judicial oath is allowed to be 
bmno 8 ^« taken by any one who has a pecuniary interest in the 
interested matter on hand. The Dikasts — the judges in all 

witnesses, _ u 0 

can be swom. public competitions — the Electors before they elect 
to a public trust — are all to be swom : but neither the parties 
to any cause, nor (seemingly) the witnesses. If oaths were 
taken on both sides, one or other of the parties must be per- 
jured: and Plato considers it dreadful, that they should go on 
living with each other afterwards in the same city. In afore- 
time Khadamanthus (he tells us) used to settle all disputes 
simply, by administering an oath to the parties : for in his 
time no one would take a false oath : men were then not only 
pious, but even sons or descendants of the Gods. But now 
(in the Platonic days) impiety has gained ground, and men’s 
oaths are no longer to be trusted, where anything is to be 
gained by perjury.* 

Strict regulations are provided, as to exit from the Platonic 
Regulations city, and ingress into it. Plato fears contamination 
sion of to his citizens from converse with the outer world, 
and foreign He would introduce the peremptory Spartan Xene- 

travel of _ . . r J r 

citizens. 1 asy, it he were not afraid of the obloquy attending 
it. He strictly defines the conditions on which the foreigner 
will be allowed to come in, or the citizen to go out. No 
citizen is allowed to go out before he is forty years of age. u 
Envoys must be sent on public missions ; and sacred legations 
(theories) must be despatched to the four great Hellenic 
festivals — Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. But 
private citizens are not permitted to visit even these great 
festivals at their own pleasure. The envoys sent must be 
chosen and trustworthy men : moreover, on returning, they 

1 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 946-948. 4 Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 948-949. 

u Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950. 
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will assure their youthful fellow-citizens, that the home insti- 
tutions are better than anything that can be seen abroad. 1 

Special travellers, between the ages of fifty and sixty, will 
also be permitted to go abroad, and will bring back reports to 
the Magistrates of what they have observed. Strangers are 
admitted into the city or its neighbourhood, under strict super- 
vision ; partly as observers, partly as traders, for the limited 
amount of traffic which the lawgiver tolerates/ Thus scanty 
is the worship which Plato will allow his Magnetes to pay to 
Zeus Xenius. 1 He seems however to take credit for it as 
liberal dealing. 

Plato proceeds with various enactments respecting surety- 


ship — time of prescription for ownership — keeping Suretyship— 
men away by force either from giving testimony in pfe’SipSon 
court or from contending at the public matches — ship, & c . 
receiving of stolen goods— private war or alliance on the part 
of any individual citizen, without the consent of the city — 
receipt of bribes by functionaries — return and registration of 
each citizen’s property — dedications and offerings to the Gods. a 
No systematic order or classification can be traced in the 
successive subjects. 

In respect to judiciary matters, he repeats (what had before 
been directed) his constitution of three stages of tri- Judicial 
bunals. First, Arbitrators, chosen by both parties in sug^^Ar- 
the dispute. From their decision, either party may 
appeal to the , Tribe-Dikasteries, composed of all 
the citizens of the Tribe or Deme : or at least, com- *******- 
posed of a jury taken from these. After this, there is a final 
appeal to the Select Dikastery, chosen among all the Ma- 
gistrates for the time being. b Plato leaves to his successors 


x Plato, Legg. xii.p. 951. 
y Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 95 2 ’953- 
1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 953 E. Touroiy 
Toils v6fxois T€ 

irdyras £*vovs T€ teal £cyas Kal rovs 

Ala, 

rds 

, Kaddirtp TToiovai yvy Bptfx- 
Nc l\ov y /urjSi Krjp6yp.a<rty by plots. 
Stallbaum says in his note: — £/>«- 
navi Kal Mfxaai — peregrinos non ex- 
pellentes ccenis et sacrifices, h. e. eorum 
ubu iis interdicentes.” This surely is ! 


not the right explanation. Plato means 
to say that the Egyptian habits as to 
eating and sacrifice were intolerably 
repulsive to a foreigner. We may see 
this from KTipvyp.a<rt which follows. 
The peculiarities of Egypt, which 
Herodotus merely remarks upon with 
astonishment, may well have given 
offence to the fastidious and dictatorial 
spirit of Plato. 

* Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 954-95^ 

b Plato, Legg. xii. p. 956 . 
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the regulations of details, respecting the mode of impannelling 
and the procedure of these Juries. 

Lastly come the regulations respecting funerals — the cost, 
Funerals — ceremonies, religious proceedings, mode of showing 
sorrow and reverence, &c. c These are given in con- 
uSK siderable detail, and with much solemnity of religious 

exhortation. 

We have now reached the close. The city has received its 
conservative full political and civil outfit : as much legal regula- 
keepup the tion as it is competent for the lawgiver to provide at 
sdiemtofthe the beginning. One guarantee alone is wanting. 
N^turoai Some security must be provided for the continuance 

Council for . 

this purpose and durability of the enactments. 01 We must have a 

— bow con- _ y 

stauted. special conservative organ, watching over and keep- 
ing up the scheme of the original lawgiver. For this function, 
Plato constitutes a Board, which, from its rule of always 
beginning its sittings before daybreak, he calls the Nocturnal 
council. It will comprise ten of the oldest Nomophylakes : 
all those who have obtained prizes for good conduct or orderly 
discipline : all those who have been authorised to go abroad, 
and have been approved on their return. Each of these 
members will introduce into the Synod one young man of 
thirty years of age, chosen by himself, but approved by the 
others. e The members will thus be partly old, partly young. 

This Nocturnal council is intended as the conservative 
organ of the Platonic city. It is, in the city, what the soul 
and head are in an animal. The soul includes Reason : the 
head includes the two most perfect senses — Sight and Hear- 
ing. The fusion, in one, of Reason with these two senses 
ensures the preservation of the animal. f In the Nocturnal 
council, the old members represent Reason, the young mem- 
bers represent the two superior senses, serving as instruments 
and means of communication between Reason and the outer 
world. The Nocturnal council, embracing the agency of both, 
maintains thereby the life and continuity of the city.& 

c Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 957-958. *ol oh 6 vojuo^ttjs t X u>v robs 

d Plato, Legg. xii. p. 960 C-D. v 6 (movs irlQr]s. 

Compare Plato, RepubL vi. p. 497 D. e Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 A-B. 

Hri Mri<roi n acl ivuvou iv ttj 1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 961 D. 

\6yov t X oy T *b noktrctas rbv avrbv f Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 964 D-965 A. 
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It is the special duty of this council, to serve as a perpetual 
embodiment of the original lawgiver, and to comprehend as 
well as to realise the main purpose for which the city was put 
together. The councillors must keep constantly in view this 
grand political end, as the pilot keeps in view safe termination 
of the voyage — as the military commander keeps in view vic- 
tory, and the physician, recovery of health. Should the phy- 
sician or the pilot either not know his end, or not know 
the conditions under which it may be attained — his labour 
will be in vain. So, if there does not exist in the city an 
authority understanding the great political end and the means 
(either by laws or human agents) of accomplishing it, the 
city will be a failure. Hence the indispensable necessity 
of the Nocturnal council, with members properly taught and 
organised . 11 

The great political end must be one, and not many. All 
the arrows aimed by the central Conservative organ This council 
must be aimed at one and the same point . 1 This is 
the chief excellence of a well-constituted conserva- great end of 
tive authority. Existing cities err all of them in one Mistakes 

_ . . made by ex- 

of two ways. Either they aim at one single End, but ^ing cities 
that End bad or wrong: or they aim at a variety right end. 
of Ends without giving exclusive attention to any one. Sur- 
vey existing cities : you will find that in one, the great pur- 
pose, and the main feature of what passes for justice, is, that 
some party or faction shall obtain or keep political power, 
whether its members be better or worse than their fellow- 
citizens : in a second city, it is wealth — in a third, freedom of 
individuals — in a fourth, freedom combined with power over 
foreigners. Some cities, again, considering themselves wiser 
than the rest, strive for all these objects at once or for a 
variety of others, without exclusive attention to any one. k 
Amidst such divergence and error in regard to the main end, 
we cannot wonder that all cities fail in attaining it. 

h Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 A-B. 1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 C. 

— tlvai rt r b ylyyataicov iv airry (the rovrov (the nocturnal synod) vatray 
city) irpwrov pXv rovro b k4yop.*v t rbv 
, bs rlt TTOTC 6 ITOklTlKbf &>y ripuy 

1, brcira Svrtva rpSrov b*i ptra - y touto t& wdyra oloy 

l v tojJtou icai rls ai)T<p koAujs 1 j i 

r uv vbjxwv avr&v Tpwrovy k Plato, Legg. xii. p. 962 D-E. Oom*< 
pare Aristot. Eth. Nikom. x. 1 180, a.26. 
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The one end 
of the city ie 
the virtue of 
its citizens — 
that property 
which is com- 
mon to the 
four varieties 
of Virtue — 
Reason, Cou- 
rage, Tem- 
perance, Jus- 
tice. 


The One End proposed by our city is* the virtue of its 
citizens. But virtue is fourfold, or includes four 
varieties — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, J ustice. 
Our End is and must be One. The medical Reason 
has its One End, Good Health : 1 the strategic Rea- 
son has its One End — Victory: What is that One 
End (analogous to these) which the political Reason 
aims at ? It must be that in which the four cardinal 
virtues — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — are One, 
or coincide : that common property, possessed by all and by 
each, which makes them to be virtue, and constitutes the 
essential meaning of the name, Virtue. We must know the 
four as four, that is, the points of difference between them : 
but it is yet more important to know them as One — to discern 
the point of essential coincidence and union between them ." 1 

To understand thoroughly this unity of virtue, so as to act 
upon it themselves, to explain it to others and to 
embody it in all their orders — is the grand requisite 
for the supreme Guardians of our city — the Noc- 
turnal council. We cannot trust such a function in 
the hands of poets, or of visiting discoursers who 
announce themselves as competent to instruct youth. 
It cannot be confided to any less authority than the chosen 
men — the head and senses — of our city, properly and speci- 
ally trained to exercise it. n Upon this depends the entire 
success or failure of our results. Our guardians must be 
taught to see that One Idea which pervades the Multiple and 
the Diverse : 0 to keep it steadily before their own eyes, and 
to explain and illustrate it in discourse to others. They must 
contemplate the point of coincidence and unity between 
Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice : as well as between 
the many different things called Beautiful, and the many dif- 
ferent things called Good. p They must declare whether the 
name Virtue, common to all the four, means something One — 


The Noc- 
turnal Coun- 
cil must com- 
prehend this 
unity of Vir- 
tue, explain 
it to others, 
and watch 
that it be 
carried out 
in detail. 


1 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 963 B. vovv 
yhp 8b) KvfifpvTjTiKbv pby kcu iarpinby 
/cal arparrjyiKbv dvopcy els rb tv 4kc?vo 
at 8c? fi\4srctv, rbv 8b voXirucbv 4\4y- 
ivravtf iap.lv vvv — ’fl Oaupaaic, 
ah 8b 8b) no? anoirus ; rl xor' 

4an rb tv, t 8b) atupws 6 pbv iarpitcbs 
vavs i 


&>s <Pcut)s hv f irdvrcov ra>v 4p<pp6vuv 1 ohx 
c^cts thrtlv; 

m Plato, Legg. xii. pp. 963 E-964 A. 
n Plato, Legg. xii. p. 964 D. 

0 Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 0 . rb 
’pbs play t84av 4 k ruv rroWuv /cab 
vopolwv 8vvarbv clvai $\4w§iv. 
p Plato, Legg. xii. pp.965 D,966 A-B. 
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or a Whole or Aggregate — or both together. 1 * If they cannot 
explain to us whether Virtue is Manifold or Fourfold, or in 
what manner it is One — they are unfit for their task, and 
our city will prove a failure. To know the truth about 
these important matters — to be competent to explain and 
defend it to others — to follow it out in practice, and to apply 
it in discriminating what is well done and what is ill done — * 
these are the imperative and indispensable duties of our 
Guardians. 1 

Farthermore it is also essential that they should adopt an 
orthodox religious creed, and should be competent They must 
to explain and defend it. The citizens generally ex^iaf^ind 
must believe without scrutiny such dogmas as the the°dwz3£ n> 

T ° 8111 orthodox 

lawgiver enjoins ; but the Guardians must master religious 

° J 1 creed. Fun- 

the proofs of themr 8 The proofs upon which, in damentai 

A * x dogmas of 

Plato s view, all true piety rests, are two 1 (he here euch creed- 
repeats them): — i. Mind or Soul is older than Body — an- 
terior to Body as a moving power — and invested with power 
to impel, direct, and controul Body. 2. When we contem- 
plate the celestial rotation, we perceive such extreme exact- 
ness and regularity in the movement of the stars (each one 
of the vast multitude maintaining its relative position in the 
midst of prodigious velocity of movement) that we cannot 
explain it except by supposing a Reason or Intelligence 
pervading and guiding them all. Many astronomers have 
ascribed this regular movement to an inherent Necessity, 
and have hereby drawn upon science reproaches from poets 
and others, as if it were irreligious. But these astronomers 
(Plato affirms) were quite mistaken in excluding Mind and 
Reason from the celestial bodies, and in pronouncing the stars 
to be bodies without mind, like earth or stones. Necessity 
cannot account for their exact and regular movements : no 
other supposition is admissible except the constant volition 
of mind in-dwelling in each, impelling and guiding them to- 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 965 E. Tplv T*pl oCt* *1 iroAAci &rr*, o 0 t* 

itcavws tivtcfiev t( tror* ferny, tis ti rerrapa, olHf ws tv, Svvarol 

*tr* far cos tot* t Plato, Legg. xii. p. 966 B. 

$ robrov 9 taepvy 6 vros • Plato, Legg. xii p. 966 D. 

tot* ' t Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
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wards exact goodness of result. Astronomy well understood 
is, in Plato’s view, the foundation of true piety. It is only 
the erroneous astronomical doctrines which are open to the 
current imputations of irreligion. u 

These are the capital religious or kosmical dogmas which 
the members of the Nocturnal Council must embrace and 
expound to others, together with the mathematical and mu- 
sical teaching suitable to illustrate them. Application must 
be made of these dogmas to improve the laws and customs 
of the city, and the dispositions of the citizens.* 

When this Nocturnal Council, with its members properly 
trained and qualified, shall be established in the akropolis — 
symbolising the conjunction of Reason with the head or with 
the two knowledge-giving senses — the Magnetic City may 
securely be entrusted to it, with certainty of an admirable 
result.* 


EPINOMIS. 

Here closes the dialogue called Leges : somewhat prema- 
cioae, turely, since the peculiar training indispensable for 
these Nocturnal Counsellors has not yet been de- 
clared. The short dialogue called Epinomis supplies 
this defect. It purports to be a second day’s con- 
versation between the same trio, 
i deject, The Athenian — adverting to the circumstances of 

lun declares human life generally, as full of toil and suffering, 
with few and transient moments of happiness — re- 
marks that none except the wise have any chance of 
Astronomy. h a ppi ne8S . an <i that few can understand what real 
wisdom is, though every one presumes that there must be 
something of the kind discoverable. 2 He first enumerates 
what it is not It is not any of the useful arts — husbandry, 
house-building, metallurgy, weaving, pottery, hunting, &c.: 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 A-L. 1 tipy)fx4vov iv rots ixarpois vow ?5>v 
Siavolaus PovKJjtreus ityadwv r rtpl tcA.ou- | uvrwv. 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 967 E. 
\oyiofjLois Plat. Legg. xii. p. 969 B. 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 973-974. 
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nor is it prophecy, or the understanding of omens : nor any 
of the elegant arts — music, poetry, painting : nor the art of 
war, or navigation, or medicine, or forensic eloquence : nor 
does it consist in the natural endowments of quick wit and 
good memory.* True wisdom is something different from all 
these. It consists in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, lead- 
ing to a full comprehension of the regular movements of 
the Kosmos — combined with a correct religious creed as to 
the divine attributes of the Kosmos and its planetary bodies, 
which are all pervaded and kept in harmonious rotation by 
divine, in-dwelling, soul or mind. b It is the God Uranus (or 
Olympus, or Kosmos), with the visible Gods included therein, 
who furnishes to us not only the gifts of the seasons and the 
growth of food, but also varied intelligence, especially the 
knowledge of number, without which no other knowledge 
would be attainable. 0 Number and proportion are essential 
conditions of every variety of art. The regular succession of 
night and day, and the regularly changing phases of the moon 
— the comparison of months with the year — first taught us 
to count, and to observe the proportions of numbers to each 
other. d 

The Athenian now enters upon the directly theological 
point of view, and re-asserts the three articles of Theological 

view of 

orthodoxy which he had laid down in the tenth Astronomy- 

. . . Z- *11 i • o Divine Kos- 

book of Leges: together with the other point of mos-soui 

/» • i i rni Ti/r'i* it , A more ancient 

faith also — Ihat boul or Mind is older than body: and more 

. . . -it _ _ . , sovereign 

soul is active and ruling — body, passive and sub- than Body, 
ject. An animal is a compound of both. There are five 
elementary bodies — fire, air, aether, water, earth® — which the 
kosmical soul moulded, in varying proportions, so as to form 
different animals and plants. Man, animals, and plants, were 

* Plat. Epinom. pp. 975-976. the Timseus. The assertion of Xeno- 

b Plat. Epinom. pp. 976-977. krates(good evidence) warrants us in 

c Plat. Epinom. pp. 977-978. believing that Plato altered his views 

d Plat. Epinom. pp. 978-979. after the composition of Timaeus, and 

Plat. Epinom. pp. 980-981. We that his latest opinions are represented 
know, from a curious statement of in the Epinomis. Zeller indeed thinks 
Xenokrates (see Fragm. of his work that the dodekahedron in the Tim»us 
Ticpl 7 ov n\dTct>vo$ piov, cited by Sim- might be construed as a fifth element, 
plikius, ad. Aristot. Physic, p. 427, but this is scarcely tenable. Zeller, 
a. 17, Schol. Brandis), that this quin- Philos, der Griechen, vol. ii. p. 513, 
tuple elementary scale was a doctrine ed. 2nd. 
of Plato. But it is not the doctrine of I 
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moulded chiefly of earth, yet with some intermixture of the 
other elements: the stars were moulded chiefly from fire, 
haying the most beautiful bodies, endowed with divine and 
happy souls, and immortal, or very long-lived. f Next to the 
stars were moulded the Daemons, out of aether, and inhabit- 
ants of that element : after them, the animals inhabiting air, 
and Nymphs inhabiting water. These three occupy inter- 
mediate place between the stars above and man below.* 
They serve as media of communication between man and the 
Gods : and also for the diffusion of thought and intelligence 
among all parts of the Kosmos. h The Gods of the ordinary 
faith — Zeus, Here, and others — must be left to each person’s 
disposition, if he be inclined to worship them : but the great 
visible Kosmos, and the sidereal Gods, must be solemnly ex- 
alted and sanctified, with prayer and the holiest rites. 1 Those 
astronomers who ignore this divine nature, and profess to 
explain their movements by physical or mechanical forces, 
are guilty of grave impiety. The regularity of their move- 
ments is a proof of their divine nature, not a proof of the 
contrary, as some misguided persons affirm. k 

Next, the Athenian intimates that the Greeks have ob- 
tained their astronomical knowledge, in the first 
instance, from Egypt and Assyria, but have much 
improved upon what they learnt (p. 987) : that the 
Greeks at first were acquainted only with the three 
the outer or sidereal sphere ('AirXavric), the Sun, and the 
Moon — but unacquainted with the other five or planetary 
4>opcu, which they first learned from these foreigners, though 
not the names of the planets (p. 986) : that all these eight 
were alike divine, fraternal agents, partakers in the same 
rational nature, and making up altogether the divine Kdajuoc: 
that those who did not recognise all the eight as divine, con- 
summately rational, and revolving with perfectly uniform 
movement, were guilty of impiety (p. 985 E): that these 
kosmical, divine, rational agents taught to mankind arith- 
metic and the art of numeration (p. 988 B) : that soul, or 

f Plat. Epinom. pp. 981-982. 1 Plat. Epinom. pp. 984 D-985 D. 

* Plat. Epinom. pp. 983-984. k Plat. Epinom. pp. 982 D, 081 6. 

h Plat. Epinom. p. 984. y J 
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plastic, demiurgic, cognitive force (p. 981 C), was an older 
and more powerful agent in the universe than body — but that 
there were two varieties of soul, a good and bad, of which the 
good variety was the stronger : the good variety of soul pro- 
duced all the good movements, the bad variety produced all 
the bad movements (p. 988 D, E) : that in studying astro- 
nomy, a man submitted himself to the teaching of this good 
soul and these divine agents, from whom alone he could learn 
true wisdom and piety (pp. 989 B-990 A) : that this study, 
however, must be conducted not with a view to know the 
times of rising and setting of different stars (like Hesiod) 
but to be able to understand and follow the eight mpu^opag 
(p. 990 B). 

To understand these — especially the five planetary and dif- 
ficult mpKpopag — arithmetic must also be taught, study of 
not in the concrete, but in the abstract (p. 990 0, and geome- 
D), to understand how much the real nature of 
things is determined by the generative powers and combina- 
tion of Odd and Even Number. Next, geometry also must 
be studied, so as to compare numbers with plane and solid 
figures, and thus to determine proportions between two 
numbers which are not directly commensurable. The varie- 
ties of proportion, which are marvellously combined, must be 
understood — first arithmetical and geometrical proportions, 
the arithmetical proportion increasing by equal addition 
(1 + 1=2), or the point into a line — then the geometrical 
proportion by way of multiplication (2x2 = 4; 4 x 2 = 8), or 
the line raised into a surface, and the surface raised into a 
cube. Moreover there are two other varieties of proportion 
(to fi/uuoXiov or sesquialterum, and to evtrpirov or sesqui- 
tertium), both of which occur in the numbers between the 
ratio of 6 to 12 (e. e. 9 is to o/ju 6 \iov of 6 , or 9 = 6 + | ; again, 
8 is to iwiTpiTov of 6, or 8 = 6 + §). This last is harmonic pro- 
portion , when there are three terms, of which the third is as 
much greater than the middle, as the middle is greater than 
the first (3:4: 6) — six is greater than four by one-third of 
six, while four is greater than three by one-third of three 
(p. 991 A). 

Lastly, having thus come to comprehend the general forms 
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of things, we must bring under them properly the visible in- 
when the dividuals in nature ; and in this process interrogation 
ofThTn^" 118 and cross-examination must be applied (p. 991 C). 
been icarnt. We must learn to note the accurate regularity 
Individuals with which time brings all things to maturity, and 
nmSbT we shall find reason to believe that all things are 
undef*them. full of Gods (p. 99 1 D). We shall come to per- 
ceive that there is one law of proportion pervading every 
geometrical figure, every numerical series, every harmonic 
combination, and all the celestial rotations: one and the 
same bond of union among all (p. 991 E). These sciences, 
whether difficult or easy, must be learnt : for without them 
no happy nature will be ever planted in our cities (p. 992 A). 
The man who learns all this will be the truly wise and happy 
man, both in this life and after it ; only a few men can pos- 
sibly arrive at such happiness (p. 992 C). But it is these 
chosen few, who, when they become Elders, will compose our 
Nocturnal Council, and maintain unimpaired the perpetual 
purity of the Platonic City. 

Such then is the answer given by the Epinomis, to the 
Question as question left unanswered in the Leges. However 
of the Noc- unsatisfactory it may appear, to those who look for 
cu i» An- nothing but what is admirable in Plato — I believe 

ewered in the . ° . . 

Epinomis. it to represent the latest views of his old age, when 
dialectic had given place in his mind to the joint ascendancy 
of theological sentiment and Pythagorean arithmetic. 1 


1 In connection with the treatise 
called Epinomis, the question arises, 
What were the modifications which 
Plato’s astronomical doctrines under- 
went during the latter years of his 
life ? In what respect did they come 
to differ from what we read in the 
Platonic Timaeus, where a geocentric 
Bystem is proclaimed: whether we 
suppose (as Boeckh and others do) that 
the Earth is represented as stationary 
at the centre — or (as I suppose) that 
the Earth is represented as fastened 
to the centre of the kosmical axis, 
and revolving with it. The Epinomis 
delivers a geocentric system also. 

Now it is upon this very point 
that Plato’s opinions are said to have 
changed towards the close of his life. 
Heoame to repent that he had assigned 


to the Earth the central place in the 
system ; and to conceive that place as 
belonging properly to something else, 
some other better (or more powerful) 
body. This is a curious statement, 
made in two separate passages by Plu- 
tarch, and in one of the two passages 
with reference to Theophrastus as his 
witness (Plutarch, Vit Numro, c. 11 ; 
Platonic. Quaest. 8, p. 1006 C). 

Boeckh (Untersuchungen liber das 
Kosmische System des Platon, pp. 144- 
149) and Martin (Etudes sur le Tim^e, 
ii. 91 ) discredit the statement ascribed 
by Plutarch to Theophrastus. But I 
see no sufficient ground for such dis- 
credit. Sir George Lewis remarks 
very truly (Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 143) : — 
“ The testimony of Theophrastus, the 
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Assuming that the magistrates of the Nocturnal Council 
have gone through the course of education pre- problem 
scribed in the Epinomis, and have proved them- ~ hlchth< 

selves unimpeachable on the score of orthodoxy 

— will they be able to solve the main problem 


disciple of Aristotle and nearly his 
contemporary, has great weight upon 
this point. The ground of the opinion 
alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine 
mentioned by Aristotle, that the centre 
is the most dignified place, and that 
the earth is not the first in dignity 
among the heavenly bodies. It has 
no reference to observed phenomena, 
and is not founded on inductive 
scientific arguments. The doctrine as 
to the superior dignity of the central 
place, and of the impropriety of as- 
signing this most dignified station to 
the earth — was of Pythagorean origin, 
and was probably combined with the 
Philolaic cosmology.’* 

This remark of Sir George Lewis 
deserves attention, not merely from the 
proper value which he assigns to the 
testimony of Theophrastus, but because 
he confines himself to the exact matter 
whichTheophrastus affirmed ; viz. that 
Plato in his old age came to repent of 
his own kosmical views on one parti- 
cular poiut and on one special ground. 
Theophrastus does not tell us what it 
was that Plato supposed to be in the 
centre, after he had become convinced 
that it was too dignified a place for 
the earth. Plato may have come to 
adopt the positive opinion of Philolaus 
(that of a central nre) as well as the 
nogative opinion (that the earth was 
not the central body). But we cannot 
affirm that he did adopt either this 
positive opinion or any other positive 
opinion upon that point. I take Theo- 
phrastus to have affirmed exactly what 
Plutarch makes him affirm, and no 
more : that Plato came to repent of 
having assigned tothe earth the central 
place which did not befit it, and to 
account the centre the fit place “ for 
some other body better than theEarth,” 
vet without defining what that other 
body was. If Theophrastus had named 
what the other body was, surely Plu- 
tarch would never have suppressed 
the specific designation to make room 
for the vague iriptp rivl Kptlrrovt. 

There is thus, in my 
ground for believing that Plato" in his 


old age (after the publication of the 
Treatise De Legibus) came to distrust 
the geocentric dogma which he had 
previously supported ; but we do not 
know whether he adopted any other 
dogma in place of it. The geocentrio 
doctrine passed to the Epinomis as a 
continuation of the Treatise De Legi- 
bus. The phrase which Plutarch cites 
from Theophrastus deserves notice— 

\e?y, &s 

yfj tV p.e<TT}v yuipau rov ttclvtSs. 
Plato repented. Whoever reads the 
Treatise De Legibus (especiallyBooks 
vii. and x.) will see that Plato at that 
period of his life considered astro- 
nomical errors as not merely errors, 
but heresies offensive to the Gods; 
and that he denounced those who sup- 
ported such errors as impious. If 
Plato came afterwards to alter his 
astronomical views, he would repent 
of his own previous views as of a 
heresy. He came to believe that he 
had rated the dignity of the Earth too 
high ; and we can see how this change 
of view may have been occasioned. 
Earth was iooked upon by him, as 
well as by many others, in two dis- 
tinct points of view, i . As a kosmical 
body, divine, and including robs x&>- 
vtovs Seovs. 2. As one of the four 
elements, along with water, air, and 
fire; in which sense it was strung 
together with \ldoi , and had degrad- 
ing ideas associated with it (Plat. Apol. 
Sokr. p. 2 b D). These two meanings, 
not merely distinct but even opposed 
to each other, occur in the very same 
sentence of De Legibus, x. p. 886 D. 
The elemental Bense of Earth was 
brought prominently forward by those 
reasoners whom Plato refutes in 
Book x. : and the effect of such rea- 
sonings upon him was, that though he 
still regarded Earth as a Deity, he no 
longer continued to regard Earth as 
worthy of the kosmical post of honour. 
At that age, however, he might well 
consider himself excused from broach- 
ing any new positive theory. 
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ie has imposed upon them at the close .of 
. the Leges ? There, as elsewhere, he proclaims a 
problem as indispensable to be solved, but does 
not himself furnish any solution. What is the 
virtue. common property, or point of similarity, between 
Prudence, Courage, Temperance, Justice — by reason of which 
each is termed Virtue ? What are the characteristic points 
of difference, by reason of which Virtue sometimes receives 
one of these names, sometimes another ? 

The proper way of answering this question has been much 
The only debated, from Plato’s day down to the present. It 

is one of the fundamental problems of Ethical Philo- 


all of them 
are essential 


happiness. 


The subjective matter of fact, implied by every 
one who designates an act or a person as virtuous, 
is an approving or admiring sentiment which each 
man knows in his own bosom. But Plato assumes 


that there is, besides this, an objective connotation: a common 
object or property to which such sentiment refers. What 
is that common object ? I see no other except that which 
is indicated by the principle of Utility: I mean that principle 
which points out Happiness and Unhappiness, not merely of 
the agent himself, but also of others affected or liable to be 
affected by his behaviour, as the standard to which these de- 
nominations refer. Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
all tend to prevention and mitigation of unhappiness, and to 
increase of happiness, as well for the agent himself as for the 
society surrounding him. The opposite qualities — Timidity, 
Imprudence, Intemperance, Injustice — tend with equal cer- 
tainty either to increase positively the unhappiness of the 
agent and of society, or to remove the means for warding it 
off or abating it. Indeed there is a certain minimum of all 
the four — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — without 
which or below which neither society could hold together, 
nor the life of the individual agent himself could be con- 
tinued. 


Here then is one answer at least to the question of Plato. 
Tendency of Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — all of 
e "quiSL them mental attributes of rational voluntary agents — 
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have also the common property of being, in a certain ties to lessen 
minimum degree, absolutely essential to the life of pSe*? ^ 
the agent and the maintenance of society — and of being, 
above that degree, tutelary against the suffering, and bene- 
ficial to the happiness, of both. This tutelary or beneficent 
tendency is the common objective property signified by the 
general term Virtue ; and is implicated with the subjective 
property before mentioned — the sentiment of approbation. 
The four opposite qualities are designated by the general 
term Vice or Defect, connoting both maleficent tendency and 
the sentiment of disapprobation. 

This proposition will be farther confirmed, if we look at all 
the four qualities — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, A certain 
Justice — in another point of view. Taking them in 
their reference to Virtue, each of them belongs to SSsisre- 
Virtue as a part to the whole, m not as one species Jud^’gof 1 
contradistinguished from and excluding other species. 

The same person may have, and ought to have, a there 
certain measure of all: he will not be called virtuous 
unless he has a measure of all. Excellence in any or benefit in 
one will not compensate for the entire absence of SL 8pecial 
the others. 

A just and temperate man will not be accounted virtuous, 
if (to use an Aristotelian simile) he be so extravagantly timid 
as to fear every insect that flits by, or the noise of a mouse . 11 
All probability of beneficial results from his agency is effaced 
by this capital defect: and it is the probability of such 
results which constitutes his title to be called virtuous. 

When we speak of the four as qualities or attributes of men 
(as Plato does in this treatise, while considering the proper 
type of character which the lawgiver should aim at forming) 
we speak of them in the abstract — that is, making abstraction 
of particular circumstances, and regarding only what is 
common to most men in most situations. But in the realities 

m Compare Plato, Legg. i. p. 629 B, and ivbpcla as the last, 
where he describes r^v ^v/xraffav Bee also iii. pp. 688 B, 696 C-D, iv, 

— &iKato<rvrr] Kcd ct#ppo<rvvT) Kal p. 70J D. 

<rts tis rairrby i\ 9 ov<ra /-ter’ iySpiias : * Aristot. Ethic. Nikomach. vii. 6, 

also pp. 630 C-E, 631 A, where he p. 1148, a. 8; Politic, vii. 1, p. 1323, 
considers all these as p. 6 pia aptrrjs, a. 29* 
but <pp 6 vr)<rts as the first of the four 
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of life these particulars are always present : there is a series 
of individual agents and patients, acts and sufferings, each 
surrounded by its own distinct circumstances and situation. 
Now in each of these situations an agent is held responsible 
for the consequences of his acts, when they are such as he 
knows and foresees, or might by reasonable care know and 
foresee. An officer who (like Charles XII. at Bender) 
marches up without necessity at the head of a corporal’s 
guard to attack a powerful hostile army of good soldiers, 
exhibits the maximum of courage: but his act, far from being 
commended as virtue, must be blamed as rashness, or pitied as 
folly. If a friend has deposited in my care a sword or other 
deadly weapon (to repeat the very case put by Sokrates 0 ), 
justice requires me to give it back to him when he asks for 
it. Yet if, at the time when he asks, he be insane, and ex- 
hibits plain indications of being about to employ it for mur- 
derous purposes, my just restoration of it will not be com- 
mended as an act of virtue. When we look at these four 
qualities — Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice — not in 
the abstract, but in reference to particular acts, agents, and 
situations — we find that before a just or courageous act can be 
considered to deserve the name of Virtue, there is always a 
tacit supposition, that no considerable hurt to innocent per- 
sons is likely or predictable from it in the particular case. 
The sentiment of approbation, implied in the name Virtue, 
will not go along with the act, if in the particular case it 
produce a certain amount of predictable mischief. This is 
another property common to all the four attributes of mind 
— Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice: — and forming 
one of the conditions under which they become entitled to 
the denomination of Virtue. 

In the first books of the Leges, Plato p puts forward 
puto puces Courage, Prudence, Temperance, Justice, as the 
virtue*°in the parts or sorts of Virtue : telling us that the natural 

bifidb68t sc&ls 

of Expetenda rectitude of laws consists in promoting, not any one 
the ground of the four separately, but all the four together in 
other Bona their due subordination. He classifies good things 

• Plato, Republic, i. p. 331 0 ; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 1 7 ; Cicero, De Officii*, 
iii 25. p Plato, L egg. I pp. 627 D,63i A-G. 
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(Bona or Expetenda) in a triple scale of valued »» rare to 
First, and best of all, come the mental attributes — them, 
which he calls divine — Prudence or Intelligence, Temperance, 
Justice, and Courage: Second, or second best, come the 
attributes of body — health, strength, beauty, activity, manual 
dexterity : Third, or last, come the extraneous advantages, 
Wealth, Power, Family-Position, &c. It is the duty of the 
lawgiver to employ his utmost c&re to ensure to his citizens 
the first description of Bona (the mental attributes) — upon 
which (Plato says) the second and third description depend, 
so that if the first are ensured, the second and third will be 
certain to follow : while if the lawgiver, neglecting the first, 
aims at the second and third exclusively or principally, he 
will miss all three/ Here we see, that while Plato assigns 
the highest scale of value to the mental attributes, he justifies 
such preference by assuring us that they are the essential 
producing causes of the other sorts of Bona. His assurance 
is even given in terms more unqualified than the realities of 
life will bear out. 

When Plato therefore proclaims it as the great desideratum 
for his Supreme Council, that they shall understand ^.^the 
the common relation of the four great mental attri- 
butes (Courage, Prudence, Temperance, J ustice) to ^property 
each other as well as to the comprehensive whole, virtuU°Puto 
Virtue — he fastens their attention on the only the^e Upon 
common property which the four can be found to SSgfothe 
possess : i.e. that they are mental attributes required hTppinee«of 
in every one for the security and comfort of him- Sunityw 
self and of society. To ward off or mitigate the mount end 

9 Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 B-D, iii. p. Peripatetics ; but Aristotle himself 
697 B. This tripartite classification declares it to be ancient and acknow- 
of Bona differs altogether from the ledged, and we certainly have it here 
tripartite classification of Bona given in Plato. 

at the commencement of the second r Plato, Legg. i. p. 631 C. iiprnrai 
book of the Republic. But it agrees 5‘ ra>y 0*io» v Odrcpa, koI iky fx^y 
with that, the “ tria genera Bonorum,” Sexrrrcu rk fxd^ova ktotoi ncol 

distinguished by Aristotle in the first ra ixitrcroycr c l Si <rWp€Tcu 

book of the Nikomachean Ethics (p. The same doctrine is declared by 
1098, b. 12), among which ret w epl Sokrates in the Platonio Apology, pp. 
^ U X^ V were Kvpi^rara koI fxdXurr a 29-30. Xiyeav t 5 n 
This recognition of M tria ape ylyvtreu , i 
genera Bonorum” is sometimes quoted *al T JU\a a-yada rois ayOpArois teal 
as an opinion characteristic of the JBfa Ka ) ; 
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suffering, and to improve the comfort of society, is thus 
inculcated as the main and constant End for them to keep 
in view. It is their prescribed task, to preserve and carry 
forward that which he as lawgiver had announced as his 
purpose in the beginning of the Leges. 

In thus taking leave of Plato, at the close of his longest, 
But he en- latest, and most affirmative composition, it is satis- 
rttfec- factory to be able to express unqualified sympathy 
tionabie ends. this main purpose which, as departing law- 

giver, he directs his successors to promote. But to these 
salutary directions, unfortunately, he has attached others 
noway connected with them except by common feelings of 
reverence in his own mind — and far less deserving of sym- 
pathy. He requires that his own religious belief shall be 
erected into a peremptory orthodoxy, and that heretics shall 
be put down by the severest penalties. Now a citizen might 
be perfectly just, temperate, brave, and prudent — and yet 
dissent altogether from the Platonic creed. For such a 
citizen — the counterpart of Sokrates at Athens — no existence 
would be possible in the Platonic community. 

We must farther remark that, even when Plato’s ends are 
intolerance unexceptionable, the amount of interference which 
he employs to accomplish them is often extravagant, 
tonic com- As a Constructor, he carries the sentiment of his 
Athens. own infallibility — which in a certain measure every 
lawgiver must assume — to an extreme worthy only of the 
kings of the Saturnian age :® manifesting the very minimum 
of tolerance for that enquiring individual reason, of which his 
own negative dialogues remain as immortal masterpieces. 
We trace this intolerance through all the dialogue Leges. 
Even when he condescends to advise and persuade, he speaks 
rather in the tone of an encyclical censor, than of one who 
has before him a reasonable opponent to be convinced. The 
separate laws proposed by Plato are interesting to read, as 
illustrating antiquity: but most of them are founded on exist- 
ing Athenian law. Where they depart from it, they depart 
as often for the worse as for the better — so far as I can pre- 
tend to judge. And in spite of all the indisputable defects, 
• Plato, Politikus, pp. 271 E, 275 A-C. 
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political and judicial of that glorious city, where Plato was 
born and passed most of his days — it was, in my judgment, 
preferable to his Magnetic city, as to all the great objects of 
security, comfort, recreation, and enjoyment. Athens was 
preferable, even for the ordinary citizen : but for the men of 
free, inquisitive, self-thinking, minds— the dissentient mino- 
rity, who lived upon that open speech of which Athenian 
orators and poets boasted — it was a condition of existence : 
since the Platonic censorship would have tolerated neither 
their doctrines nor their persons. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the commencement of the present century, with its increased critical 
study of Plato, different and opposite opinions have been maintained by various 
authors respecting the genuineness or spuriousness of the Treatise De Legibus. 
Schleiermacher (Platons Werke, I. i. p. 51) admitted it as a genuine work of 
Plato, but ranked it among theN eben werke, or outlying dialogues : i.e. as a work 
that did not form an item or stepping-stone in the main Platonic philosophical 
series (which Schleiermacher attempts to lay out according to a system of internal 
sequence and gradual development), but was composed separately, in general 
analogy with the later or more constructive portion of that series. On the 
other hand, Ast (Platons Leben und Schriften, pp. 376-392) distinctly main- 
tains that the Treatise De Legibus is not the composition of Plato, but of 
one of his scholars and contemporaries, perhaps Xenokrates or the Opuntian 
Philippus. Ast supports this opinion by many internal grounds, derived from 
a comparison of the treatise with other Platonic dialogues. 

ZeUer (in his Platonische Studien, Tubingen, 1839, pp. 1-144) discussed the 
same question in a more copious and elaborate maimer, and declared himself 
decidedly in favour of Ast’s opinion — that the Treatise De Legibus was not 
the work of Plato, but of one among his immediate scholars. But in his 
History of Grecian Philosophy (vol. ii. pp. 348-615-641, second edition), Zeller 
departs from this judgment, and pronounces the Treatise to be a genuine work 
of Plato— the last form of his philosophy, modified in various ways. 

Again, Suckow (in his work, Die Wissenschaftliche und Kimstlerische Form 
der Platonischen Schriften, Berlin, 1855, 1 , pp. 1 1 1-1 18 seq.) advocates Zeller’s 
first opinion— that the Treatise De Legibus is not the work of Plato. 

Lastly, Stallbaum, in the Prolegomena prefixed to his edition of the Treatise, 
strenuously vindicates its Platonic authorship. This is also the opinion of 
Boeckh and K. F. Hermann ; and was, moreover, the opinion of all critics 
(I believe) anterior to Ast. 

To me, I confess, it appears that the Treatise De Legibus is among the best 
authenticated works of the Platonic collection. I do not know what better 
positive proof can be tendered than the affirmation of Aristotle in his Politics 
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— distinct and unqualified, mentioning both the name of the author and the 
title of the work, noting also the relation in which it stood to the Republic, 
both as a later composition of the same author, and as discrepant on some 
points of doctrine, analogous on others. This in itself is the strongest primd 
facie evidence, not to be rebutted, except by some counter- testimony, or by 
some internal mark of chronological impossibility : moreover, it coincides with 
the consentient belief of all the known ancient authors later than Aristotle — 
such as Zeno the Stoic, who composed a treatise in seven books — Tlpbs robs 
TWdrtouos N 6 /xovs (Diog. La. vii. 36.) Persaeus, the Alexandrine critics, Cicero, 
Plutarch, &c. (Stallbaum, Prolegg. p. xliv.) Aristophanes Grammatious 
classified both Leges and Epinomis as Plato’s works. The arguments produced 
in Zeller’s Platonische Studien, to show that Aristotle may have been mistaken 
in his assertion, are of little or no force. Nor will it be material to the present 
question, even if we concede to Zeller and Suckow another point which they 
contend for — that the remarks of Aristotle upon Plato’s opinions are often 
inaccurate at least, if not unfair. For here Aristotle is produced in court only 
as a witness to authenticity. 

Among the points raised by Suckow, there is indeed one, which if it were 
made out, would greatly invalidate, if not counterbalance, the testimony of 
Aristotle. Suckow construes the passage in the Oration of Isokrates ad 
Philippum (p. 84, § 16 ) — dfxolus oi toiovtoi ru>v \ 6 yu>v &Kupoi rvyxdvovmv ovres 
rols vbfxois kcu reus Trokirtlcus reus Curb ruv (rorpiarui/ ytypafxfxivuts — as if it 
alluded to the Platonic Republic, and to the Treatise De Legibus ; but as if 
it implied, at the same time, that the two treatises were not composed by the 
same author, but by different authors, indicated by the plural aorptoTwv. If 
this were the true meaning of Isokrates, we should then have Aristotle dis- 
tinctly contradicted by another respectable contemporary witness, which would 
of course much impair the value of his testimony. 

But Stallbaum (p. lii.) disputes altogether the meaning ascribed by Suckow 
to the words of Isokrates, and contends that the plural aotpiardv noway justifies 
the hypothesis of a double authorship. So far, I think, he is decidedly right : 
and this clears away the only one item of counter-testimony which has yet 
been alleged against Aristotle as a witness. Stallbaum, indeed, goes a step 
farther. He contends that the passage above cited from Isokrates is an evidence 
on his side, and against Suckow : that Isokrates alludes to Plato as author of 
both Republic and Leges, and thus becomes available as a second contem- 
porary witness, confirming the testimony of Aristotle. This is less certain ; 
yet perhaps supposable. We may imagine that Isokrates, when he composed 
the passage, had in his mind Plato pre-emiDently — then recently dead at a 
great age, and the most illustrious of all the Sophists who had written upon 
political theory. The vague and undefined language in which Isokrates speaks, 
however, sets forth, by contrast, the great evidentiary value of Aristotle’s affir- 
mation, which is distinct and specific in the highest degree, declaring Plato to 
be the author of Leges. 

To contradict this affirmation — an external guarantee of unusual force — 
Zeller produces a case of internal incredibility. The Legg. cannot be the 
work of Plato (he argues) because of the numerous disparities and marked 
inferiority of style, handling, and doctrine, which are very frequently un- 
Platonic, and not seldom anti-Platonic. Whoever will read the Platonische 
Studien, will see that Zeller has made out a strong case of this sort, set 
forth with remarkable ability and ingenuity. Indeed, the strength of the case, 
as to internal discrepancy, is fully admitted by his opponent Stallbaum, who 
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says in general terms — ■“ Argumentatio quidem et disserendi ratio, qnso in 
Legibus regnat, ubi considerata fuerit paullo accuratius, dubitare sank nemo 
poterit, quin multa propria ac peculiaria habere judicanda sit, qu® ab aliorum 
librorum Platonioorum usu et consuetudine longissime recedant.” He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate in detail many serious points of discrepancy. See the 
second part (ch. xv.) of his Prolegomena, prefixed to Book v. Legg., and in 
Prolegg. to his edition of 1859, pp. lv.-lix. But in spite of such undeniable 
force of internal improbability, Stallbaum still maintains that the Treatise is 
really the work of Plato. Of course, he does not admit that the whole of the 
internal evidence is nothing but discrepancy. He points out also much that is 
homogeneous and Platonio. 

I agree with his conclusion (whioh is also the subsequent conclusion of 
Zeller) respecting the authorship of Legg. To me the testimony of Aristotle 
appears conclusive. But when I perceive how strong are the grounds for 
doubt, so long as we discuss the question on grounds of internal evidence 
simply (that is, by comparison with other Platonio dialogues)— while yet such 
doubts are over-ruled, by our fortunately possessing incontestable authenti- 
cating evidence ab extra— an inference suggests itself tome, of which Platonio 
critics seem for the most part unconscious. I mean the great fallibility of 
reasonings founded simply on internal evidence, for the purpose of disproving 
authenticity, where we have no external evidence, contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary, to controul them. In this condition are the large majority of the 
dialogues. I do not affirm that such reasonings are never to be trusted; but 
I consider them eminently fallible. To compare together the various dialogues, 
indeed, and to number as well as to weigh the various instances of analogy and 
discrepancy between them, is a process always instructive. It is among the 
direct tasks and obligations of the critic. But when, after detecting discre- 
pancies, more or less grave and numerous, he proceeds to conclude, that the 
dialogue in which they occur cannot have been composed by Plato, he steps 
upon ground full of hypothesis and uncertainty. Who is to fix the limit of 
admissible divergence between the various compositions of a man like Plato? 
Who can determine what changes may have taken place in Plato’s opinions, or 
point of view, or intellectual powers— during a long literary life of more than 
fifty years, which we know only in mere outline? Considering that Plato 
systematically lays aside his own personal identity, and speaks only under the 
assumed names of different expositors, opponents, and respondents — which of 
us can claim to possess a full and exhaustive catalogue of all the diverse phases 
of Platonism, so as to make sure that some unexpected variety has no legitimate 
title to be ranked among them ? 

For my part, I confess that these questions appear to me full of doubt and 
difficulty. I am often surprised at the confidence with which critics, upon the 
faith of internal evidence purely and simply, pronounce various dialogues of 
the Platonic collection to be spurious. A lesson of diffidence may be learnt 
from the Leges : which, if internal evidence alone were accessible, would stand 
among the questionable items of the Platonic catalogue — while it now takes 
rauk among the most unquestionable, from the complete external certificate 
which has been fortunately preserved to us. 

Stallbaum, who maintains the authenticity of the Platonic Leges, disallows 
altogether that of the Epinomis. In his long and learned Prolegg. (vol. iii. 
p. 441-470), he has gone over the whole case, and stated at length his reasons 
for this opinion. I confess that his reasons do not satisfy me. If, on the faith 
of those reasons, I rejected the Epinomis, I should also on the grounds stated by 
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Ast and Zeller reject the Leges. The reasons against the Leges are of the 
same character and tenor as those against the Epinomis, and scarce at all less 
weighty. Respecting both of them, it may be shown that they are greatly 
inferior in excellence to the Republic and the other masterpieces of the Platonic 
genius, and that they contain points of doctrine and reasoning different from 
what we read in other Platonic works. But when, from these premisses, I am 
called upon to admit that they are not the works of Plato, I cannot assent either 
about the one or the other. I have already observed that I expect to find among 
his genuine compositions, some inferior in merit, others dissentient in doctrine — 
especially in compositions admitted to belong to his oldest age. All critios from 
Aristophanes down to Tennemann, have admitted the Epinomis as genuine : 
and when Stallbaum contends that Diogenes mentions doubts on the point 
entertained even in antiquity — I think he is not warranted by the words of that 
author, iii. 37 • tvioi <fxuriy , $ri +i\rmros 6 *C >wobprios robs fi6fious abrov 
(nxdruros) fitreypaaltcy 6vras iy mjpy* rofrrov teal r^y * Et lyojxiba <pcuriy tlvcu. 
I do not think we can infer from these words anything more than this — that 
44 Philippus transcribed the Epinomis also out of the waxen tablet as he had 
transcribed the Leges.” The persons (whosoever they were — fwoi) to whom 
Diogenes refers, considered Philippus as in part the author of the N<J/xoi ; because 
he had first transcribed them in a legible form from the rough original, and 
might possibly have introduced changes of his own in the transcription. If 
they had meant to distinguish what he did in respect to the Leges, from what 
he did in respect to the Epinomis : if they had meant to assert that he tran- 
scribed the Leges, but that he composed the Epinomis as an original addition 
of his own ; I think they would have employed, not the conjunction *ol, but 
some word indicating contrast and antithesis. 

But even if we concede that the persons here alluded to by Diogenes did 
really believe, that the Epinomis was the original composition of Philippus and 
not of Plato — we must remember that all the critics of antiquity known to us 
believed the contrary — that it was the genuine work of Plato. In particular, 
Aristophanes Grammaticus acknowledges it as such ; enrolling it in one trilogy 
with the Minos and the Leges. The testimony of Aristophanes, and the records 
of the Alexandrine Library in his time, greatly outweigh the suspicions of the 
unknown critics alluded to by Diogenes ; even if we admit that those critios did 
really conceive the Epinomis as an actual composition of Philippus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOKRATES. 

Having dwelt at some length on the life and compositions 
of Plato, I now proceed to place in comparison with him some 
other members of the Sokratic philosophical family : less 
eminent, indeed, than the illustrious author of the Republic, 
yet still men of marked character, ability, and influence.* 
Respecting one of the brethren, Xenophon, who stands next 
to Plato in celebrity, I shall say a few words separately in 
my next and concluding chapter. 

The ascendancy of Sokrates over his contemporaries was 
powerfully exercised in more than one way. He influence 
brought into vogue new subjects both of indefinite sokrat«*oYer 
amplitude, and familiar as well as interesting to 
every one. On these subjects, moreover, he introduced, or at 
least popularised, a new method of communication, whereby 
the relation of teacher and learner, implying a direct transfer 
of ready-made knowledge from the one to the other, was put 
aside. He substituted an interrogatory process, at once de- 
structive and suggestive, in which the teacher began by un- 
teaching and the learner by unlearning what was supposed to 
be already known, for the purpose of provoking in the learner’s 
mind a self-operative energy of thought, and an internal 
generation of new notions. Lastly, Sokrates worked forcibly 
upon the minds of several friends, who were in the habit of 
attending him when he talked in the market-place or the 
palaestra. Some tried to copy his wonderful knack of collo- 
quial cross-examination : how far they did so with success or 
reputation we do not know : but Xenophon says that several 
of them would only discourse with those who paid them a fee, 
and that they thus sold for considerable sums what were only 

a Dionysius of Halikamassus con- ad On. Pomp, p.762, where he contrasts 
trasts Plato with rb HaHcpdrovs SiSaa- the style and phraseology of Plato 
«ta A«Iov way (De A dm. Vi Dio. Demo- with that of the 
sthen. p. 956). Compare also Epistol. generally. 

VOL. III. 2 H 
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small fragments obtained gratuitously from the rich table of 
their master. b There were moreover several who copied the 
general style of his colloquies by composing written dialogues. 
And thus it happened that the great master, — he who passed 
his life in the oral application of his Elenchus, without writing 
anything, — though he left no worthy representative in his 
own special career, became the father of numerous written 
dialogues and of a rich philosophical literature. 0 

Besides Plato and Xenophon, whose works are known to us, 
Names of we hear of Alexamenus, Antisthenes, iEschines, Aris- 
panions. tippus, Bryson, Eukleides, Phsedon, Kriton, Simmias, 
Kebes, &c., as having composed dialogues of this sort. All 
of them were companions of Sokrates ; several among them 
either set down what they could partially recollect of hia 
conversations, or employed his name as a dramatic speaker 
of their own thoughts. Seven of these dialogues were ascribed 
to iEscliines, twenty-five to Aristippus, seventeen to Kriton, 
twenty-three to Simmias, three to Kebes, six to Eukleides, 
four to Phaedon. The compositions of Antisthenes were far 
more numerous: ten volumes of them, under a variety of 
distinct titles (some of them probably not in the form of dia- 
logues) being recorded by Diogenes/ Aristippus was the 

b Xenophon, Memor. i. 2, 60. &v 1 patiated on the demerits of many philo- 
r ivks fUKpa fji(pr) Trap iKfLvou Ttpouca sophers, their servility, profligate ambi- 
A a06yr€5 iroWov to?s &\\ols iirAxow, ; tion, rapacity, want of patriotism, &c. t 
tea l ovk 'fjrrav Sxrirtp ixeiyos hrjpioriKoi • j f rom which At henmus makes severalex- 
t o7s y bp fx)} %x ou(Tl xpyp ara St&h'cu ovk j tracts. T oioorol dmv oi dirb < 

c We find a remarkable proof how I — ‘'Clmrep 4k 
long the name and conception of KararrKevdo-ai * 

Sokrates lasted in the memory of the rovs arr par iwrrjy 
Athenian public, as having been the I Demetrius Phaiereus also, in or near 
great progenitor of the philosophy and 1 that same time, composed a HvKpdrovt 
philosophers of the fourth century b.c. j iyroXoylay (Diog. La. ix. 37-57). This 
in Athens. It was about 30b b.c., shows how long the interest in the 
almost a century after the death of 1 personal fate and character of Sokrates 
Sokrates, thatDemochares(the nephew endured at Athens, 
of the orator Demosthenes) delivered d Diogenes Laert. i. 47-61-83, vi. 15 ; 
an oration before the Athenian judi- 1 Athene, xi. p. 505 0 . 
cature for the purpose of upholding | Bryson is mentioned by Theopompus 
the law proposed by Sophokles, for- ap. Athenamm, xi p. 508 D. Theo- 
bidding philosophers or Sophists to j porapue, the contemporary of Aristotle 
lecture without a license obtained j and pupil of Isokrates, hod composed 
from the government; which law, j an express treatise or discourse against 
passed a year before, had determined j Plato’s dialogues, in which discourse 
the secession of all the philosophers j he affirmed that most of them were 
from Athens until the law was re- | not Plato’s own, but borrowed in large 
pealed. In this oration Demochares ex- j proportion from the dialogues of 
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first of the line of philosophers called Kyrenaic or Hedonic, 
afterwards (with various modifications) Epikurean: Anti- 
sthenes, of the Cynics and Stoics : Eukleides, of the Megaric 
school. It seems that Aristippus, Antisthenes, Eukleides, and 
Bryson, all enjoyed considerable reputation, as contemporaries 
and rival authors of Plato : JEsehines, Antisthenes (who was 
very poor), and Aristippus, are said to have received money 
for their lectures ; Aristippus being named as the first who 
thus departed from the Sokratic canon.® 
iEschines the companion of Sokrates did not become (like 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus) the founder of Chines— 
a succession or sect of philosophers. The few frag- of 
ments remaining of his dialogues do not enable us to agAinst hUn * 
appreciate their merit. He seems to have employed the name 
of Aspasia largely as a conversing personage, and to have 
esteemed her highly. He also spoke with great admiration 
of Themistokles. But in regard to present or recent characters, 
he stands charged with much bitterness and ill-nature : espe- 
cially we learn that he denounced the Sophists Prodikus and 
Anaxagoras, the first on the ground of having taught The- 
ramenes, the second as the teacher of two worthless persons 
— Ariphradesand Arignotus. This accusation deserves greater 

Antisthenes, Aristippus, and Bryson, menus, Kriton, Simmies, Keb£s, Simon, 
Ephippus also, the comic writer (of i Bryson, &c., or he did not know them 
the4th century b.c., contemporary with ] all. It is possible that Pansetius may 
Theopompus, perhaps even earlier) i not have known the dialogues of 
spoke of Bryson as contemporary with j Bryson; if he did know them, and 
Plato (Athente. xi. 509 C). This is believed them to be spurious, I should 
good proof to authenticate Bryson as a not accept his assertion, because I think 
composer of “ Sokratic dialogues ” be- that it is outweighed by the contrary 
longing to the Platonic age, along j testimony of Theopompus. Moreover, 
with Antisthenes and Aristippus : though Pansetius was a very able man, 
whether Theopompus is correct when our confidence in his critical estimate 
he asserts that Plato borrowed much is much shaken when we learn that he 
from the three, is very doubtful. declared the Platonic Phsedon to be 

Many dialogues were published by spurious, 
various writers, and ascribed falsely to e Diogen. Laert. i. 62-65; Athenreus, 

one or other of the viri Sohratici ; xi. p. 507 C. 

Diogenes (ii. 64) reports the judgment Dion Chrysostom (Orat. lv. De 
delivered by Pansetius, which among Homero et Socrate, p. 289, Reiske) 
them were genuine and which not so; must have had in his view some of 
Pansetius considered that thedialogues these other Sokratic dialogues, not 
ascribed to Plato, Xenophon, Anti- those composed by Plato or Xenophon, 
sthenes, and .dEschines, were genuine; 1 when he alludes' to conversations of 
that those assigned to Phsedon and j Sokrates with Lysikles, Glykon, and 
Eukleides were doubtful ; and that the Anytus; what he says about Anytus 
rest were all spurious. He thus re- can hardly refer to the Platonio 
garded as Bpurious those of Alexa- Menon. 

2 h 2 
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notice, because it illustrates the odium raised by MelStus 
against Sokrates as having instructed Kritias and Alkibiades. f 
Moreover, we have iEschines presented to us in another 
character, very unexpected in a vir Socraticus . An action for 
recovery of money alleged to be owing, was brought in the 
Athenian Dikastery against ^Eschines, by a plaintiff, who set 
forth his case in a speech composed by the rhetor Lysias. In 
this speech it is alleged, that ^Eschines, having engaged in 
trade as a preparer and seller of unguents, borrowed a sum 
of money at interest from the plaintiff ; who affirms that he 
counted with assurance upon honest dealing from a disciple 
of Sokrates, continually engaged in talking about justice and 
virtue.* But so far was this expectation from being realised, 
that JEschines had behaved most dishonestly. He repaid 
neither principal nor interest; though a judgment of the 
Dikastery had been obtained against him, and a branded 
slave belonging to him had been seized under it. Moreover, 
HEschines had been guilty of dishonesty equally scandalous in 
his dealings with many other creditors also. Furthermore, he 
had made love to a rich woman seventy years old, and had 
got possession of her property ; cheating and impoverishing 
her family. His character as a profligate and cheat was well 
known and could be proved by many witnesses. Such are the 
allegations against iEschines, contained in the fragment of a 
lost speech of Lysias, and made in open court by a real plaintiff. 
How much of them could be fairly proved, we cannot say : 
but it seems plain at least that HSschines must have been 

f Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24-32; Platonic dialogues — mpl* Aperts, Utpl 
Cicero, De Invent, i. 31 ; Athenrous, nxofarou, Utpl Savarov — as the works 
v. 220. Some other citations will be of iEschines. But this is noway esta- 
found in Fischer’s collection of the blished. 

few fragments of ADschines Sokraticus AthenaBUs, xiii. pp. 611-612. 

(Leipsic, 1788, p. 68 seq.), though some n€i<r0flj 8’ far* alrov roiavra Keyovros , 

of the allusions which he produces roxrrov 

seem rather to belong to the orator updrovs ytyovtvat p.aBr\r^iv y teal xcpl 
JfEschines. The statements of Athen- $ikcuo(t6v7)s Kcd hptrris xoWovs koI 
®us, from the dialogue of Aeschines \tyoma \6yovs> oinc 

called Telauges, are the most curious. 

The dialogue contained, among other 
things, r^v UpoSiKov Kal 

ray ao^urr&v $ianc&Krj<riv , where we ~ We read also about another oration 
see Anaxagoras denominated a Sophist 0 f Lysias against JEschines — rtpl 
(see also Diodor. xii. 39) as well as crvKo<pavrlas (Diogen. Laert. ii. 63), 
Prodikus. unless indeed it be the same oration 

Fischer considers the three Pseudo- differently described. 
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a trader as well as a philosopher. All these writers on 
philosophy must have had their root and dealings in real 
life, of which we know scarce anything. 

The dialogues known by the title of Sokratic dialogues , 11 
were composed by all the principal companions of written 

r J r r r . Sokratic Dia- 

ookrates, and by many who were not companions, logues— their 

* " A general cha- 

Yet though thus composed by many different authors, racter - 
they formed a recognised class of literature, noticed by the 
rhetorical critics as distinguished for plain, colloquial, un- 
studied, dramatic execution, suiting the parts to the various 
speakers : from which general character Plato alone departed 
— and he too not in all of his dialogues. By the Sokratic 
authors generally Sokrates appears to have been presented 
under the same main features : his proclaimed confession of 
ignorance was seldom wanting : and the humiliation which 
his cross-questioning inflicted even upon insolent men like 
Alkibiades, was as keenly set forth by iEschines as by Plato : 


h Aristotel. ap. Athenaeum, xi. p. 
505 C; Rhetoric, iii. 16. 

Dionys. Halikarnass. ad Cn. Pomp, 
de Platone, p. 762, Reisk. Tpcupels 
(Plato) lv rots XwKpariKois $ia\6yois 
'utxvotAtoi': ovcri teal ^Kpi^eardroiSy ov 
p^ivas 5’ 4v avrois , aAA d rrjs Topylov 

also, De Admir. Vi Dicend. in Demo- j 
sthene, p. 968. Again in the same 
treatise De Adm. V . D. Demosth. p. 

*1 

KCU tioKOVVa KaTa(TK€v{]V T€ Kcd 
Trpbs Ibidrrjy 

Sobs Avtipas Trpocrrdras — Kai oi 

rb 

n\d- 

TO )VOS, &C. 

Dionysius calls this style 6 'IwKpa.Ti- 
nbs xapaKT^p y p. 1025. I presume it 
is the same to which the satirist 
Timon applies the words : — 

*A<t$€vik)} $€ Koyoiv Sucks ^ rptdsy t) £rt 
ir6p(r o>, 

Otos Zftvo<f>6a>Vy is r 

Diogen. La. ii. 55. 

Lucian, Hermogenes, Phrynichus, 
Longinus, and some later rhetorical 
critics of Greece judged more favour- 
ably than Timon about the style of 
iEschines as weUas of Xenophon. See 
Zeller, GeBch. der Phil. ii. p. 171, sec. 


ed. And Demetrius Phalereus (or the 
author of the treatise which bears his 
name), as well as the rhetor Aristeides, 
considered jEschines and Plato as the 
best representatives of the ZwKpariKbs 
xapaKT-fipy Demetr. Phaler. De Inter- 
pretat. 310; Aristeides, Orat. Platon, 
i. p. 35; Photius, Cods. 61 and 158; 
Longinus, ap. Walz. ix. p. 559, c. 2. 
Lucian says (De Parasito, 33) that 
iEschines passed some time with the 
elder Dionysius at Syracuse, to whom 
he read aloud his dialogue, entitled 
Miltiades, with great success. 

An inedited discourse of Michael 
Psellus, printed by Mr. Cox in his 
very careful and valuable catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
recites the same high estimate as hav- 
ing been formed of JEschines by the 
chief ancient rhetorical critics : they 
reckoned him among and alongside of 
the foremost Hellenic classical writers, 
as having his own peculiar merits of 
style — 1 rapa fiby TJ^drwviy r^y 5m- 
irapa 6i rov 

kov Ato'xh'ov, rljy 4/x/i(\f) crvv6i}in}y ru>v 
iropek 5i 0 ouku 515 ov, &c. See Mr. 
Cox’s Catalogue, pp. 743-745. Cicero 
speaks of the Sokratic philosophers 
generally, as writing with an elegant 
playfulness of style (De Officiis, i. 29, 
104) ; ■which is in harmony with Lu- 
cian’s phrase - A 6 robs 
yovs fxaKpobs Kai bcrrclovs ypdif/as, &c. 
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moreover the Sokratic disciples generally were fond of extol- 
ling the Daemon or divining prophecy of their master . 1 Some 
dialogues circulating under the name of some one among the 
companions of Sokrates, were spurious, and the authorship 
was a point not easy to determine. Simon, a currier at 
Athens, in whose shop Sokrates often conversed, is said to 
have kept memoranda of the conversations which he heard, 
and to have afterwards published them : iEschines also, and 
some other of the Sokratic companions, were suspected of 
having preserved or procured reports of the conversations of 
the master himself, and of having made much money after his 
death by delivering them before select audiences.^ Aristotle 
speaks of the followers of Antisthenes as unschooled, vulgar 
men : but Cicero appears to have read with satisfaction the 
dialogues of Antisthenes, whom he designates as acute though 
not well-instructed . 1 Other accounts describe his dialogues as 
composed in a rhetorical style, which is ascribed to the fact of 
his having received lessons from Gorgias : m and Theopompus 
must have held in considerable estimation the dialogues of that 
same author, as well as those of Aristippus and Bryson, when 
he accused Plato of having borrowed from them largely.® 
Eukleides, Antisthenes, and Aristippus, were all companions 


1 Cicero, Brutus, 85, s. 292 ; De 
Divination©, i. 54-122; Aristeides,Orat. 
xlv. wcpl 'P^Topuerjs, vol. ii. pp. 24-25 ; 
Orat. xlvi. "firty r&y Ttr^dpwv, vol. ii. 
pp. 295-369, ed. Dindorf. It appears 
by this that some of the dialogues 
composed by ^Eschines were mistaken 
by various persons for actual conver- 
sations held by Sokrates. It was 
argued, that because AEschines was in- 
ferior to Plato in ability, he was more 
likely to have repeated accurately w hat 
he had heard Sokrates say. 

k Ding. L. ii. 1 22. He mentions a 
collection of thirty-three dialogues in 
one volume, purporting to be reports 
of real colloquies of Sokrates, publ ished 
by Simon. But they can hardly be 
regarded as genuine. 

The charge here mentioned is ad- 
vanced by Xenophon (see a preceding 
note, Memorab. i. 2, 60) against some 
persons (nvts), but without specifying 
names. About JSschines, see Athen- 
sBfUS, xiii. p. 61 1 C; Diogen. Laert. ii. 
62. 

1 Cicero, Epist ad Atticum, xii. 38 : 


i — u viri acuti magis quam eruditi,” is 
the judgment of Cicero upon Anti- 
| sthenes. I presume that these words 
| indicate the same defect as that which 
is intended by Aristotle when he says 
— oi ’A vtkt 6 cv€ioi koI 01 oil t»s ova f- 
fi e v t o tj Metaphysic. H. 3, p. 1043, 
b. 24. It is plain too that Lucian 
considered the compositions of Anti- 
sthenes as not unworthy companions 
to those of Plato (Lucian, adv. In- 
doctum, c. 27). 

m Diogen. Laert. vi. 1. If it be true 
that Antisthenes received lessons from 
Gorgias, this proves that Gorgias must 
sometimes have given lessons gratis ; 
for the poverty of Antisthenes is well 
known. See the Symposion of Xeno- 
phon. 

n Theopomp. ap. Athenae. xi. p. 
508. See K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
Plato’s Schriftsteller. Motive, p. 300. 

An extract of some length, of a 
dialogue composed by ASschines be- 
tween Sokrates and Alkibiades is given 
by Aristeides, Or. xlvi. *T rip rwr T «r- 
vol. ii. pp. 292-294, ei Dindorf. 
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and admirers of Sokrates, as was Plato. But none of them 
were his disciples, in the strict sense of the word : Relations be- 
none of them continued or enforced his doctrines, compaSons 
though each used his name as a spokesman. During 
his lifetime the common attachment to his person 
formed a bond of union which ceased at his death. Sokrates ' 
There is indeed some ground for believing that Plato then 
put himself forward in the character of leader, with a view 
to keep the body united . 0 We must recollect that Plato, 
though then no more than twenty-eight years of age, was 
the only one among them who combined the advantages of a 
noble Athenian descent, opulent circumstances, an excellent 
education, and great native genius. Eukleides and Aristip- 
pus were neither of them Athenians : Antisthenes was very 
poor: Xenophon was absent on service in the Cyreian army. 
Plato’s proposition however found no favour with the others, 
and was even indignantly repudiated by Apollodorus : a man 
ardently attached to Sokrates, but violent and overboiling in 
all his feelings. p The companions of Sokrates, finding them- 
selves unfavourably looked upon at Athens after his death, 
left the city for a season and followed Eukleides to Megara. 
How long they stayed there we do not know. Plato is said, 
though I think on no sufficient authority, to have remained 
absent from Athens for several years continuously. It seems 
certain (from an anecdote recounted by Aristotle) q that he 
talked with something like arrogance among the companions 
of Sokrates : and that Aristippus gently rebuked him by 
reminding him how very different had been the language of 
Sokrates himself. Complaints too were made by contempo- 

° Athenseue, xi. p. 507 B. from the j pvrrofxcva: also under some other 
vTrofxviinaTa of the Delphian Heges- words by Harpokration and by Pollux, 
ander. Who Hegesander was, I do I viii. 4$. 

not know: but there is nothing im- ( * Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 24, p. 1398, 

probable in the anecdote which he j b. 30. 

recounts. *Apf<minroy, wpbs IIAc 

P Plato, Phsodon. pp. 59 A, 117 D. rucurtpSy n cnr<Wa, ws 

Eukleides, however, though his school — a\\a fx^y 6 y * iraipos 
was probably at Megara, seems to have ovSiy roiovroy — \£ywv rby : 
possessed property in Attica : for there This anecdote, mentioned by Aris- 

existed, among the orations of Isseus, totle, who had good means of knowing, 
a pleading composed by that rhetor for appears quite worthy of belief, 
some client — E vK\tlbrjy rby The jealousy and iove of supremacy 

, &/x<f>t<r/3 , f)Tr)(ris {nrbp rrjs rod inherent in Plato’s temper (rb <pi\6ri- 
X*>piov \6<rcas. Dionys, Hal. Isseus, ^ov), were noticed by Dionysius Hal. 
c. 14, Harpokration — *O t l (Epist. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 756). 
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raries about Plato’s jealous, censorious, spiteful temper. The 
critical and disparaging tone of his dialogues, notwithstand- 
ing the admiration which they inspire, accounts for the exist- 
ence of these complaints : and anecdotes are recounted, though 
not verified by any sufficient evidence, of ill-natured dealing 
on his part towards other philosophers who were poorer than 
himself/ Dissension or controversy on philosopical topics 
is rarely carried on without some invidious or hostile feeling. 
Athens, and the viri Sokratiei, Plato included, form no excep- 
tion to this ordinary madady of human nature. 

It is common for historians of philosophy to speak of a 
No Sokratic S°hratic school : but this phrase, if admissible at all, 
is only admissible in the largest and vaguest sense. 
££ k The effect produced by Sokrates upon his compa- 
nions was, not to teach doctrine, but to stimulate 
self-working enquiry, upon ethical and social subjects. Eu- 
kleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, each took a line of his own, 
not less decidedly than Plato. But unfortunately we have no 
compositions remaining from either of the three. We possess 
only brief reports respecting some leading points of their 
doctrine, emanating altogether from those who disagreed with 
it : we have besides aphorisms, dicta, repartees, bons-mots, &c., 
which they are said to have uttered. Of these many are 
evident inventions ; some proceeding from opponents and 
probably coloured or exaggerated, others hardly authenticated 
at all. But if they were ever so well authenticated, they 
would form very insufficient evidence on which to judge a 
philosopher — much less to condemn him with asperity.* 

r Athenseus, xi. pp. 505 " 5 °^* Di°g* * Respecting these ancient philoso- 
Laert. ii. 60-65, iii. 36. phers, whose works are lost, I tran- 

The statement made by Plato in the scribe a striking passage from Des- 
Ph®don — That Aristippus and Kleom- cartes, who complains, in his own 
brotus were not present at the death of case, of the injustice of being judged 
Sokrates, but were said to be in ASgina from the statements of others, and not 

is cited as an example of Plato’s ill- from his own writings : 

will and censorious temper (Demetr. “ Quod adeo in hie materii verum 
Phaler. s. 306). But this is unfair, est, ut quamvis s®pe aliquas ex met* 
The statement ought not to be so con- opinionibus explicaverim tiris acutim- 
sidered, if it were true : and if not true, mw, et qui me loquente vid&antur ea» 
it deserves a more severe epithet. We vald* distinct* intelligere: attamen cum 
read in Athen®us various other cri- eas retvlerunt, observavi ipsos fere sem- 
ticisms,citmg or alluding to passages per Mas ita mutaviste, ut pro meU 
of Plato, which are alleged to indicate agnoecere amplius nan possem. Qui 
m-nature; but many of the passages occasione posteros hie oratos volo, ut 
cited do not deserve the remark. nunquam credant, quidquam h me esse 
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Philosophy (as I have already observed) aspires to deliver 
not merely truth, but reasoned truth. We ought to know, 
not only what doctrines a philosopher maintained, but how he 
maintained them : — what objections others made against him, 
and how he replied : — what objections he made against 
dissentient doctrines, and what replies were made to him. 
Respecting Plato and Aristotle, we possess such information 
to a considerable extent : respecting Eukleides, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus, we are without it. All their compositions 
(very numerous, in the case of Antisthenes) have perished. 


EUKLEIDES. 

Eukleides was a Parmenidean, who blended the ethical 
point ' of view of Sokrates with the ontology of Eukleides of 
Parmenides, and followed out that negative Dia- bieSSS Par- 
lectic which was common to Sokrates with Zeno. 
Parmenides (I have already said ) 1 and Zeno after him, 
recognised no absolute reality except Ens Unum, continuous, 
indivisible: they denied all real plurality: they said that the 
plural was Non-Ens or Nothing, i.e. nothing real or absolute, 
but only apparent, perpetually transient and changing, rela- 
tive, different as appreciated by one man and by another. 
Now Sokrates laid it down that wisdom or knowledge of Good, 
was the sum total of ethical perfection, including within it all 
the different virtues : he spoke also about the divine wisdom 
inherent in, or pervading the entire Kosmos or universe . 11 
Eukleides blended together the Ens of Parmenides with the 
Good of Sokrates, saying that the two names designated one 
and the same thing : sometimes called Good, Wisdom, Intel- 
ligence, God, &c., and by other names also, but always one 
and the same object named and meant. He farther main- 
tained that the opposite of Ens, and the opposite of Bonum 

profectum, quod ipse in lucem non j turn nobis perperam esse relates.” 
edidero. Et nullo modo miror absurda (Descartes, Dies. De Metbodo, p. 43). 
ilia dogmata , qtue veteribus Hits philo- j 1 See vol. i. ch. i. pp. 20-23. 
sophis tribuuntur , quorum scripta non u Xenophon. Memor. i. 4, 17. tJjv 

habemu* : necpropterea judicoipsorum iv t<? ttout l <pp 4 yri<nv. Compare Plato, 
cogitationes valde" a ratione fuisse alie- Phil6bus, pp. 29-30 ; Cicero, Nat. Deor. 
nas, cum habuerint praBstantissima ii. 6, 6, iii. 1 1 . 
suorum sseculorum ingenia ; sed ten- 
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(Non-Ens, Non-Bonum, or Malum) were things non-existent, 
unmeaning names, Nothing,* &c.: i.e. that they were nothing 
really, absolutely, permanently, but ever varying and depend- 
ant upon our ever varying conceptions. The One — the All — 
the Good — was absolute, immoveable, invariable, indivisible. 
But the opposite thereof was a non-entity or nothing : there 
was no one constant meaning corresponding to Non-Ens — but 
a variable meaning, different with every man who used it. 

It was in this manner that Eukleides solved the problem 
Doctrine of Sokrates had brought into vogue — What is 

the Bonum — or (as afterwards phrased) the Summum 
num. Bonum ? Eukleides pronounced the Bonum to be 
coincident with the Ens Unum of Parmenides. The Parmeni- 
dean thesis, originally belonging to Transcendental Physics or 
Ontology, became thus implicated with Transcendental EthicsJ 
Plato departs from Sokrates on the same point. He agrees 
The doctrine with Eukleides in recognising a Transcendental 
Bonum. But it appears that his doctrines on this 
—conges m k ea( j un( j erwen t some change. He held for some 
time what is called the doctrine of Ideas : transcendental 
Forms, Entia, Essences : he considered the Transcendental 
to be essentially multiple, or to be an aggregate — whereas 
Eukleides had regarded it as essentially One. This is the 
doctrine which we find in some of the Platonic dialogues. 
In the Republic, the Idea of Good appears as one of these, 
though it is declared to be the foremost in rank and the most 
ascendant in efficacy . 2 But in the later part of his life, and 
in his lectures (as we learn from Aristotle), Plato came to 
adopt a different view. He resolved the Ideas into numbers. 
He regarded them as made up by the combination of tw r o 
distinct factors : — i. The One — the Essentially One. 2. The 
Essentially Plural : the Indeterminate Dyad : the Great and 

* Diog. L. ii. 106. Olros %v y However in the verse of Xeno- 

aveip^yaro iroAAoTs phanes, the predecessor of Parmenides 

— OtAos Spa, olAos Si yoe?, oiiAos r’ 

Otbuy Kal &AAotc vovv hal to \onr<L &kovu — the Universe is described as a 
Si kvTtK€lfi€va rtp ayadf ayjjpti, , . thinking, seeing, hearing, God — *Ey 
■Jyai (pdcrKwv. Compare also vii. 2, 162, ko\ Tidy. Sextus, Emp. adv. Mathe- 
where the Meganci are represented mat. ix. 144; Xenophon, Fragm. p. 
as recognising only ulav AperV woA- 36, ed. Karsten. 

Ao?s hvifxcuri KoXovfiiyriv. Cicero, 2 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 50 8 E, vii. 
Academ. ii. 42. p. 517 A. 
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Little. — Of these two elements he considered the Ideas to be 
compounded. And he identified the Idea of Good with the 
essentially One — to ayaBbv with to 2v: the principle of Good 
with the principle of Unity : also the principle of Evil with 
the Indeterminate. But though Unity and Good were thus 
identical, he considered Unity as logically antecedent, or the 
subject — Good as logically consequent, or the predicate. 4 

This last doctrine of Plato in his later years (which does 
not appear in the dialogues, but seems, as far as we i^dbctrtne 
can make out, to have been delivered substantially nearly the 
m his oral lectures, and is ascribed to him by Ari- of Eukleides. 
stotle) was nearly coincident with that of Eukleides. Both of 
them held the identity of to tv with ro ayaBov . This one 
doctrine is all that we know about Eukleides : what conse- 
quences he derived from it, or whether any, we do not know. 
But Plato combined, with this transcendental Unum = Bonum, 
a transcendental indeterminate plurality: from which com- 
bination he considered his Ideas or Ideal Numbers to be 
derivatives. 


* The account given by Aristotle of 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as held by 
Plato in his later years, appears in 
various passages of the Metaphysica, 
and in the curious account repeated 
by Aristoxenus (who had often heard 
it from Aristotle — ’A pio-roWA^s 4*1 
‘ of the &Kp 6 a<ns or lecture 
delivered by Plato, De Bono. See 
Aristoxen. Harmon, ii. p. 30, Meibom. 
Compare the sixth chapter in this 
work, Platonic Dialogues, Generally, 
p. 217. Metaphys. N. 1091, b. 13. 
r uv 5c ras atcivriTovs outlets elpai Ac- 
ySvTcov (sc. Platonici) oi fikv 
avrb rb t b hyafibv avro tlvar overlap 

r _ _ rb %p auTov $opto eTpat judAicra, 
which words are very clearly explained j 
by Bonitz in the note to his Com- | 
mentary, p. 586 : also Metaphys. 98 7, 
b. 20, and Scholia, p. 551, b. 20, p. 
567, b. 34, where the work of Ari- 
stotle, Tlepl T&ya Bov, i8 referred to: 
probably the memoranda taken down 
Dy Aristotle from Plato’s lecture on 
that subject, accompanied by notes of 
his own. 

In Schol. p. 573, a. 18, it is stated 
that the astronomer Eudoxus was a 
hearer both of Plato and of Eukleides. 

The account given by Zeller (Gesch. 
der Philos, ii. p. 453, 2nd ed.) of this 


latter phase of the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas, applies exactly to that which 
we hear about the main doctrine of 
Eukleides. Zeller describes the Pla- 
tonic doctrine as being “Eine Vermi- 
schung des ethischen Begriffes vom 
hochsten Gut, mit dem Metaphysi- 
schen des Absoluten: Der BegrifF 
des Guten ist zun'achst aus dem 
menschlichen Leben abstrahirt; er 
bezeichnet das, was dem Memchen 
zutraglich ist. So noch bei Sokrates. 
Plato verallgemeinert ihn nun zum 
Begriff des Absoluten ; dabei spielt 
aber seine urspriingliche Bedeutung 
noch fortwahrend herein, und so ent- 
steht die Unklarheit, dass weder der 
ethische noch der metaphysische Be- 
griff des Guten rein gefasst wird.” 

This remark is not less applicable 
to Eukleides than to Plato, both of 
them agreeing in the doctrine here 
criticis ed. Zeller says truly, that the 
attempt to identify Ikium and Bonum 
produces perpetual confusion. The 
two notions are thoroughly distinct 
and independent. It ought not to be 
called (as he phrases it) “a generaliza- 
tion of Bonum.” There is no common 
property on which to found a gene- 
ralization. It is a forced conjunction 
between two disparates. 
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Eukleides is said to have composed six dialogues, the titles 
of which alone remain. The scanty information 
which we possess respecting him relates altogether 
to his negative logical procedure. Whether he de- 
ce98ion * duced any consequences from his positive doctrine 
of the Transcendental Ens, Unum, Bonum, we do not know : 
but he, as Zeno had been before him, b was acute in exposing 
contradictions and difficulties in the positive doctrines of 
opponents. He was a citizen of Megara, where he is said to 
have harboured Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, 
when they retired for a time from Athens after the death of 
Sokrates. Living there as a teacher or debater on philo- 
sophy, he founded a school or succession of philosophers who 
were denominated Megarici . The title is as old as Aristotle, 
who both names them and criticises their doctrines.* 5 None 
of their compositions are preserved. The earliest who becomes 
known to us is Eubulides, the contemporary and opponent 
of Aristotle ; next Ichthyas, Apollonius, Diodorus Kronus, 
Stilpon, Alexinus, between 340260 b.c. 

With the Megaric philosophers there soon become con- 
founded another succession, called Eleian or Eretrian, who 
trace their origin to another Sokratic man — Phsedon. The 
chief Eretrians made known to us are Pleistanus, Menedemus, 
Asklepiades. The second of the three acquired some reputation. 

The Megarics and Eretrians, as far as we know them, 
Doctrines of turned their speculative activity altogether in the 
logical or intellectual direction, paying little atten- 
tion to the ethical and emotional field. Both Anti- 
sthenes and Aristippus, on the contrary, pursued 
the ethical path. To the Sokratic question, What is the 
Bonum ? Eukleides had answered by a transcendental defini- 
tion : Antisthenes and Aristippus each gave to it an ethical 
answer, having reference to human wants and emotions, and 

b Plato, Parmenides, p. 128 C, where Doctrine, p. 34. 

Zeno represents himself as taking for c Aristot. Metaph. iv. p. 1046, b 29. 
his premisses the conclusions of oppo- The sarcasm ascribed to Diogenes 
nents, to show that they led to absurd the Cynic implies that Eukleides was 
consequences. This seems what is really known as the founder of a school 
meant, when Diogenes says about r^v fi\v E vkAcISov trxoxJjy 

Eukleides — reus aTodelfro-iy hlararo (Diog. L. vi. 24)— the earliest 

ob kotA \ 1 }fipara, &XX& tear* mention (I apprehend) of the word 

(ii. 107) ; Deycks, De Megaricorum ‘ in that sense. 
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to the different views which they respectively took thereof. 
Antisthenes declared it to consist in virtue, by which he 
meant an independent and self-sufficing character, confininj 
all wants within the narrowest limits : Aristippus placed 
in the moderate and easy pleasures, in avoiding ambitious 
struggles, and in making the best of every different situation, 
yet always under the guidance of a wise calculation and self- 
command. Both of them kept clear of the transcendental : 
they neither accepted it as Unum et Omne (the view of 
Eukleides), nor as Plura (the Eternal Ideas or Forms, the 
Platonic view). Their speculations had reference altogether 
to human life and feelings, though the one took a measure of 
this wide subject very different from the other : and in thus 
confining the range of their speculations, they followed So- 
krates more closely than either Eukleides or Plato followed 
him. They not only abstained from transcendental specula- 
tion, but put themselves in declared opposition to it. And 
since the intellectual or logical philosophy, as treated by 
Plato, became intimately blended with transcendental hypo- 
thesis — Antisthenes and Aristippus are both found on the 
negative side against its pretensions. Aristippus declared the 
mathematical sciences to be useless, as conducing in no way 
to happiness, and taking no account of what was better or 
what was worse. d He declared that we could know nothing 
except in so far as we were affected by it, and as it was or 
might be in correlation with ourselves: that as to causes not 
relative to ourselves, or to our own capacities and affections, 
we could know nothing about them.® 

Such were the leading writers and talkers contemporary 
with Plato, in the dialectical age immediately fol- 
lowing on the death of Sokrates. The negative vein 
greatly preponderates in them, as it does on the Platonic ago. 

d Aristotel. Metaph. B. 996, a 32. I among the <ro<pi<rrcd. 

&<rre ravra rw <r 0 <pi <r r u>y nyes | Aristippus, in discountenancing <pv 
*Api(rmnros *poeirri?duciCov auras crio\oylav , cited the favourite saving 
(reltf fiaOrj/xaruchs rix va *)' — iv piv 7 &p of Sokrates that the proper study of 
tows &\Aais r^xyous — koX rats fiavav- mankind was 5tti roi 4y 
otor iv TtKrovucp ical kok6v t * &yaB6v re r&rvKrai. 

t dvra, Plutarch, ap. Euseb. Pr®p. Evang. 
rets fMadrifiarucks ovQtva voittcrBai i. 8. 

\6yor Tep\ ay aB S>v koL tcauc&y. e Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 191 ; 

Aristotle here ranks Aristippus Diog. L. ii. 92. 
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whole even in Plato — and as it was pretty sure to do, so 
long as the form of dialogue was employed. Affirmative 
exposition and proof is indeed found in some of the later 
Platonic works, carried on by colloquy between two speakers. 
But the colloquial form manifests itself evidently as unsuit- 
able for the purpose : and we must remember that Plato was 
a lecturer as well as a writer, so that his doctrines made their 
way, at least in part, through continuous exposition. But it 
is Aristotle with whom the form of affirmative continuous 
exposition first becomes predominant, in matters of philo- 
sophy. Though he composed dialogues (which are now lost), 
and though he appreciates dialectic as a valuable exercise, 
yet he considers it only as a discursive preparation ; ante- 
cedent, though essential, to the more close and concentrated 
demonstrations of philosophy. 

Most historians deal hardly with this negative vein. 
Harsh man- They depreciate the Sophists, the Megarics and 
historians of Eretrians, the Academics and Sceptics of the sub- 
Snswre P the sequent ages — under the title of Eristics, or lovers 
vein. of contention for itself — as captious and perverse 
enemies of truth. 

I have already said that my view of the importance and 
Negative me- valueof the negative vein of philosophy is altogether 
So^>by phi different. It appears to me quite as essential as the 
the amtnrai affirmative. It is required as an antecedent, a test, 
and a corrective. Aristotle deserves all honour for 
his attempts to construct and defend various affirmative theo- 
ries : but the value of these theories depends upon their being 
defensible against all objectors. Affirmative philosophy, as 
a body not only of truth but of reasoned truth, holds the 
champion’s belt, subject to the challenge not only of com- 
peting affirmants, but of all deniers and doubters. And this is 
the more indispensable, because of the vast problems which 
these affirmative philosophers undertake to solve : problems 
especially vast during the age of Plato and Aristotle. The 
question has to be determined, not only which of two pro- 
posed solutions is the best, but whether either of them is 
tenable, and even whether any solution at all is attainable by 
the human faculties : whether there exist positive evidence 
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adequate to sustain any conclusion, accompanied with ade- 
quate replies to the objections against it. The burthen of 
proof lies upon the affirmant : and the proof produced must 
be open to the scrutiny of every dissentient. 

Among these dissentients or negative dialecticians, Sokrates 
himself, during his life, stood prominent. In his Sokrates— 
footsteps followed Eukleides and the Megarics: who, wveri^S 
though they acquired the unenviable surname of of hi* age. 
Eristics or Controversialists, cannot possibly have surpassed 
Sokrates, and probably did not equal him, in the refutative 
Elenchus. Of no one among the Megarics, probably, did 
critics ever affirm, what the admiring Xenophon says about 
Sokrates — “that he dealt with every one in colloquial debate 
just as he chose,” — i.e. that he baffled and puzzled his oppo- 
nents whenever he chose. No one of these Megarics probably 
ever enunciated so sweeping a negative programme, or de- 
clared so emphatically his own inability to communicate posi- 
tive instruction, as Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. A person 
more thoroughly Eristic than Sokrates never lived. And we 
see perfectly, from the Memorabilia of Xenophon (who never- 
theless strives to bring out the opposite side of his character), 
that he was so esteemed among his contemporaries. Plato, 
as well as Eukleides, took up this vein in the Sokratic cha- 
racter, and worked it with unrivalled power in many of his 
dialogues. The Platonic Sokrates is compared, and compares 
himself, to Antaeus, who compelled every new-comer, willing 
or unwilling, to wrestle with him. f 


f Plato, ThesetSt. p. 169 A. 
Theodoras . Oo &> 

\6yoy, 

(T€ 

airo5v€<r0<u, i 

Kaddirep AaKe?icu/JL6vtJr orb 
{ jxoi 8 okcis rpbs , r 

fxbv yap 

CL7robv€(T&cu K€\€ifov(Tiy, orb 5e fear' 
u6y ri /not 

t by yhp t pofTtkOiyra ouk a yirjs 
ays airohwras 4v rots \6yois 

Sokrates. v A p 1 a r a, < 
v 6 <r 0 v flO v 

rtpos fxivroi iyk itctlywy ptbptoi yap 
ifSt) /not 'HpaicMf* rt teal 


irpbs ■ 

Tt 

00 TOO T IS 4 p (t) S I 

7 T€pl ravra 

olv (Jtr/bb tpdoyr/oy/s rpocr- 
yos <ravr6y T€ S.pta Kcd 4/xt 

How could the eristio appetite be 
manifested in stronger language either 
by Eukleides, or Eubulides, or Dio- 
dorus Kronus, or any of those Sophists 
upon whom the Platonic commentators 
heap so many harsh epithets ? 

Among the compositions ascribed to 
Protagoras by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 
55), one is entitled T^x^v 'Epurrucur. 
But if we look at tha last chapter of 
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Of the six dialogues composed by Eukleides, we cannot 
pi»tonic p»r- speak positively, because they are not preserved, 
extreme ne- But they cannot have been more refutative, and less 

g&tive oh*- * . ,, . 

racter. affirmative, than most of the Platonic dialogues ; 
and we can hardly be wrong in asserting that they were very 
inferior both in energy and attraction. The Theaetetus and 
the Parmenides, two of the most negative among the Platonic 
dialogues, seem to connect themselves, by the personnel of the 
drama, with the Megaric philosophers: the former dialogue is 
ushered in by Eukleides, and is, as it were, dedicated to him: 
the latter dialogue exhibits, as its protagonistes , the veteran 
Parmenides himself, who forms the one factor of the Megaric 
philosophy, while Sokrates forms the other. Parmenides (in 
the Platonic dialogue so called) is made to enforce the nega- 
tive method in general terms, as a philosophical duty co- 
ordinate with the affirmative ; and to illustrate it by a most 
elaborate argumentation, directed partly against the Platonic 
Ideas (here advocated by the youthful Sokrates), partly 
against his own (the Parmenidean) dogma of Ens Unum. 
Parmenides adduces unanswerable objections against the 
dogma of Transcendental Forms or Ideas ; yet says at the 
same time that there can be no philosophy unless you admit 
it. He reproves the youthful Sokrates for precipitancy in 
affirming the dogma, and contends that you are not justified 
in affirming any dogma until you have gone through a bi- 
lateral scrutiny of it — that is, first assuming the doctrine to 
be true, next assuming it to be false, and following out the 
deductions arising from the one assumption as well as from the 
other/ Parmenides then gives a string of (to remind the 
reader of what has been already set forth in my twenty-fourth 
chapter) successive deductions (at great length, occupying 
the last half of the dialogue) — four pairs of counter-demon- 
strations or Antinomies — in which contradictory conclusions 
appear each to be alike proved. He enunciates the final 
result as follows: — “ Whether Unum exists, or does not exist, 
Unum itself and Caetera, both exist and do not exist, both 

the Treatise De Sophisticis Elenchis, 'Epurracvv anterior to his own work 

we shall find Aristotle asserting ex- the Topics. 

plicitly that there existed no * Plato, Parmen. p. 136 . 
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appear and do not appear, all things and in all ways — both 
in relation to themselves and in relation to each other.” h 

If this memorable dialogue, with its concluding string of 
elaborate antinomies, had came down to us under the name 
of Eukleides, historians would probably have denounced it as 
a perverse exhibition of ingenuity, worthy of “ that litigious 
person, who first infused into the Megarians the fury of dis- 
putation.” 1 But since it is of Platonic origin, we must recog- 
nise Plato not only as having divided with the Megaric 
philosophers the impulse of negative speculation which they 
had inherited from Sokrates, but as having carried that im- 
pulse to an extreme point of invention, combination, and 
dramatic handling, much beyond their powers. Undoubtedly, 
if we pass from the Parmenides to other dialogues, we find 
Plato very different. He has various other intellectual im- 
pulses, an abundant flow of ideality and of constructive fancy, 
in many distinct channels. But negative philosophy is at 
least one of the indisputable and prominent items of the 
Platonic aggregate. 

While then we admit that the Megaric succession of philo- 
sophers exhibited negative subtlety and vehement TheMegarics 
love of contentious debate, we must recollect that 
these qualities were inherited from Sokrates and 
shared with Plato. The philosophy of Sokrates, Plato * 
who taught nothing and cross-examined every one, was es- 
sentially more negative and controversial, both in him and 
his successors, than any which had preceded it. In an age 
when dialectic colloquy was considered as appropriate for 
philosophical subjects, and when long continuous exposition 
was left to the rhetor — Eukleides established a succession or 
school k which was more distinguished for impugning dogmas 


h Plato, Parmen. p. 166. tv | \ 

t<TTlVy fire fit) ((TTtVf OUT 6 T€ Kdl T&AAo 

Kal irpbs avrd Kal irpbs 6AAi?Aa tedvra 
*dvTO)$ 4<rrl T€ kou ovk ^cti, /cal < palvt - 
red t« Kal ov <palvcrai. — * AArjflfcrraTa. 

See above, vol. ii. ch. xxv. pp. 288 - 
318. 

1 This is the phraso of the satirical 
sillographer Timon, who spoke with 
scorn or all the philosophers except 
Pyrrhon : — 

VOL. III. 


oVjioi rodrwv <p\tS6v otv p. cAci, 
, #Tts 7€ 
Meyaptvtriv ts 

* If we may trust a sarcastic bon- 
mot ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, 
the contemporary of the nVt Sokratici 
and the follower of Antisthones, the 
term c was applied to the visitors 

2 
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of others than for defending dogmas of its own. Schleier- 
macher and others suppose that Plato in his dialogue Euthy- 
demus intends to expose the sophistical fallacies of the Megario 
school : 1 and that in the dialogue Sophistes, he refutes the 
same philosophers (under the vague designation of “ the friends 
of Forms”) in their speculations about Ens and Non-Ens. The 
first of these two opinions is probably true to some extent, 
though we cannot tell how far : the second of the two is sup- 
ported by some able critics — yet it appears to me untenable.” 

Of Eukleides himself, though he is characterised as strongly 
controversial, no distinct points of controversy have been pre- 
served : but his successor Eubulides is celebrated for various 
sophisms. He was the contemporary and rival of Aristotle : 
who, without however expressly naming him, probably in- 
tends to speak of him when alluding to the Megaric philo- 
sophers generally." Another of the same school, Alexinus 
(rather later than Eubulides), is also said to have written 
against Aristotle. 

Six sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides. i. r O — 

Mentiens. 2 . 'O SiaXarOarujr, or 
the person hidden under a veil. 

puzzles — dif- 0 

acuity of 4 . 2 <l >p£trri£ — feorites. 5. Kepanvrig — Cornutus. 


of Eukleides rather than to those of 
Plato — icol rV EifK\(liov ax ° AV 

r)}v 8* nxdrwvot &ia- 
tear ar p i &4iv. Diog. L. vi. 
42 . 

1 Bchleierra. Einleitung to Plat. 
Euthyd. p. 403 seq. 

m Schleierm. Introduction to the 
Sophistes, pp. 134- 135 - 
See Deycks, Me gari corum Doctrina, 
p. 41 seq. Zeller, Gesch. der Griech. 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 180 seq., with his in- 
structive note. Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, vol. i. p. 37, and others cited 
by Zeller. — Ritter dissents from this 
view, and I concur in his dissent. To 
affirm that Eukleides admitted a plu- 
rality of Ideas or Forms, is to contra- 
dict the only one deposition, certain 
and unequivocal, which we have about 
his philosophy. His doctrine is that 
of the Transcendental Unum, Ens, 
Bonum • while the doctrine of the 
Transcendental Plura (Ideas orForms) 
belongs to Plato and others. Both 
Deycks and Zeller (p. 185) recognise 


this as a difficulty. But to me it seems 
fatal to their hypothesis ; which, after 
all, is only an hypothesis- -first origi- 
nated by Schleiermacher. Ifitbetrue 
that the Megarici are intended by Plato 
under the appellation of rwy tiZw 
we must suppose that the school had 
been completely transformed before 
the time of Stilpon, who is presented 
as the great opponent of tA <Xh-q. 

n Aristokles, ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
xv. 2. Eubulides is said not merely 
to have controverted the philosophical 
theories of Aristotle, but also to have 
attacked his personal character with 
bitterness and slander: a practice not 
less common in ancient controversy 
than in modern. About Alexinus, 
Diog. L. ii. 109. 

Among those who took lessons in 
rhetoric and pronunciation from Eubu- 
lides, we read the name of the orator 
Demosthenes, who is said to have 
improved his pronunciation thereby. 
Diog. Laert. ii. p. 108. Plutarch, x. 
Orat. 2i, p. 845 C. 
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6. QaXaicpoc — Oalvus. Of these the second is sub- aoivingthem 
stantially the same with the third ; and the fourth lutions^at- 
the same with the sixth, only inverted . 0 tempted. 

These sophisms are ascribed to Eubulides, and belonged 
probably to the Megaric school both before and after him. But 
it is plain both from the Euthydemus of Plato, and from the 
Topica of Aristoteles, that there were many others of similar 
character ; frequently employed in the abundant dialectic col- 
loquies which prevailed at Athens during the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. Plato and Aristotle handle such questions and 
their authors contemptuously, under the name of Eristic: 
but it was more easy to put a bad name upon them, as well 
us upon the Eleate Zeno, than to elucidate the logical diffi- 
culties which they brought to view. Neither Aristotle nor 
Plato provided a sufficient answer to them : as is proved by 
the fact, that several subsequent philosophers wrote treatises 
expressly in reference to them — even philosophers of reputa- 
tion, like Theophrastus and Chrysippus. p How these two 
latter philosophers performed their task, we cannot say. But 
the fact, that they attempted the task, exhibits a commend- 
able anxiety to make their logical theory complete, and to 
fortify it against objections. 

It is in this point of view — in reference to logical theory — 
that the Megaric philosophers have not been fairly J^/^arac- 
appreciated. They, or persons reasoning in their 
manner, formed one essential encouragement and 


° Diog. L. ii. pp. 10S-109 ; vii. 82. 
Lucian Vit. Aucfc. 22. 

1. Cicero, Academ. ii. pp. 3096. 
“ Si dicis to mentiri verumque dicis, 
mentiris. Dicis autem t© mentiri, 
verumque dicis : mentiris igitur.” 
2, 3. 'O tyKfKakvwx**' 0 *' Y° u know 
your father : you are placed before 
a person covered and concealed by a 
thick veil : you do not know him. 
But this person is your father. There- 
fore you both know your father, and 
do not know him. 5. Ktpar(vT)s* That 
whioh you hnvo not lost, you have: 
but you have not lost horns; there- 
fore you have horns. 4, 6 . Xuptlrys— 
+d\aKpos. What number of grains 
make a heap — or are many? What 
number are few? Are three grains 


few, and four many ? — or, where wiU 
you draw the line between Few and 
Many ? The like question about the 
hairs on a man’s head — How many 
must he lose before he can be said to 
have only a few, or to be bald ? 

P Diog. L. v. p. 49 ; vii. pp. 192-198. 
Seneca, Epistol. p. 4*5. Plutarch (De 
Stoicor. Eepugnantiis, p. 1037) has 
some curious extracts and remarks 
from Chrysippus ; who (he says) spoke 
in the harshest terms against the Me- 
yapinh ora, as having puzzled 

and unsettled men’s convictions with- 
out ground — while he (Chrysippus^ 
had himself proposed puzzles and dif- 
ficulties still more formidable, in his 
treatise *a rh 2vrr)0c(ar. 


2 1 2 
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condition to the formation of any tolerable logical 
deception, theory. They administered, to minds capable and 
constructive, that painful sense of contradiction, and shock of 
perplexity, which Sokrates relied upon as the stimulus to 
mental parturition — and which Plato extols as a lever for 
raising the student to general conceptions. 1 * Their sophisms 
were not intended to impose upon any one, but on the contrary, 
to guard against imposition . 1 Whoever states a fallacy clearly 
and nakedly, applying it to a particular case in which it con- 
ducts to a conclusion known upon other evidence not to be 
true — contributes to divest it of its misleading effect. The 
persons most liable to be deceived by the fallacy are those 
who are not forewarned ; — in cases where the premisses are 
stated not nakedly, but in an artful form of words — and where 
the conclusion, though false, is not known beforehand to be 
false by the hearer. To use Mr. John Stuart Mill’s phrase , 8 
the fallacy is a case of apparent evidence mistaken for real 
evidence: you expose it to be evidence only apparent and 
not real, by giving a type of the fallacy, in which the con- 
clusion obtained is obviously false : and the more obviously 
false it is, the better suited for its tutelary purpose. Aristotle 
recognises, as indispensable in philosophical enquiry, the pre- 
liminary wrestling into which he conducts his reader, by 

q Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 523 A, viei ist gewiss, dass die Megariker 
524. ra fihr lv rais alaBfoeirip ov I sich viel mit den Formen des Denkens 
' v6nr)<riv cis ixicncc^ip, j beschaftigten, vielleicht mehr zur 
ws Uavus inrb rrjs auaO'fjtTcws Aufsuchung einzelner Regeln, ala zur 

Begriindung eines wissenschaftlichen 
Zusammenhangs unter ihnen ; obwohl 
r irytcs toiowttis — T k p\p ov irapa- auch besondere TheilederLogik unter 
oca ^ infralvci cis iva vrlav ibren Schriften erw'ahnt werden.” 

Ipa- ra iK&aipopra, u>s ira- This is much more reasonable than 
a rldrini, ixcitap 7] aXafyais the language of Prantl, who denounces 

, j^ov rovro fi rb ivavriop brj\o7. “ the shamelessness of doctrina^m^ 

Compare p. 524 E: the whole passage I (die Unversch’amtheit des Doctrina- 
very interesting. j rismus) belonging to these Megarici— 

r The remarks of Ritter (Gesch. der j “ the petulance and vanity which 
Philos, ii. p. 139, 2nd ed.) upon these prompted them to seek celebrity by 
Megaric philosophers are more j ust and intentional offences against sound corn- 
discerning than those made by most of mon sense,” &c. (Gesch. der Logik, 
the historians of philosophy— u Doch PP- 39*49- — Sir Win. Hamilton has 
darf man wohl annehmen, dass sie ? om ® g 00 ^ remarks on these sophisms, 
solcheTrugschlussenichtzurTausch- i n his Lectures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. 
trng, sondera zur Belehrung fiir un- P- 45 2 se 9- 

vorsichtige, oder zur Warming vor der * See the first chapter of his book v. 
Seichtigkeit gewohnlicher Vorstel- on Fallacies, System of Logic, vol. ii. 
lungsweisen, gebrauchen wollten. So 
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means of a long string of unsolved difficulties or puzzles — 
(<n r6ptai). He declares distinctly and forcibly, that whoever 
attempts to lay out a positive theory, without having before 
his mind a full list of the difficulties with which he is to 
grapple, is like one who searches without knowing what he is 
looking for; without being competent to decide whether what 
he hits upon as a solution be really a solution or not. 1 Now 
that enumeration of puzzles which Aristotle here postulates 
(and in part undertakes, in reference to Philosophia Prima) 
is exactly what the Megarics, and various other dialecticians 
(called by Plato and Aristotle Sophists) contributed to furnish 
for the use of those who theorised on Logic. 

You may dislike philosophy : you may undervalue, or alto- 
gether proscribe, the process of theorising. This is mhepro- 
the standing-point usual with the bulk of mankind, 
ancient as well as modern: who generally dislike all Sl^inciude 
accurate reasoning, or analysis and discrimination of weliaT ** 
familiar abstract words, as mean and tiresome hair- ttffirmatlve - 
splitting." But if you admit the business of theorising to be 
legitimate, useful, and even honourable, you must reckon on 
free working of independent, individual, minds as the oper- 
ative force — and on the necessity of dissentient, conflicting 
manifestations of this common force, as essential conditions 
to any successful result. Upon no other conditions can you 
obtain any tolerable body of reasoned truth — or even reasoned 
quasi-truth. 

Now the historians of philosophy seldom take this view of 
philosophy as a whole — as a field to which the free Logical posi- 

r J . . . . , . tion of the 

antithesis of affirmative and negative is indispens- Megaric P hi- 

u losophers 

able. They consider true philosophy as represented erroneously 
by Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, one or other of historians of 

Aristotel. Metaphys. B. 1, p. 994, u Seo my account of the Platonic 
a. 33. dialogue Hippias Major, vol. i. ch. xi. 

pp. 382-385. Aristot. Metaphys. A 
minor, p. 995, a. 9. robs \tnret rb 
rb robs farovyras &yev rov Sia- j tucpifosy ^ Sib rb < 

>T 7 <rai rrpwroy bfiolovs cfyai rots ir ot ... . . . Tt 

y Kal npbs rovrots rotovroy , &<rrc tcaddxep 

«f von fop, KaL ray \6 

> riKos robrtp j r _. Jvcd nfft Sok€i> Cicero 

ob (Paradoxa, 0. 2) talks of the “minutas 

Aristotle devotes the whole of this interrogatiuncul ® 99 of the Stoics as 
Book to an enumeration tedious and tiresome. 
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&eoeS?y 7 of them: while the contemporaries of these eminent 
oouSSonof men are discredited under the name of Sophists, 
difficulties. Eristics, or sham-philosophers, sowing tares among 
the legitimate crop of wheat — or as devils whom the mira- 
culous virtue of Sokrates and Plato is employed in ex- 
pelling from the Athenian mind. Even the companions of 
Sokrates, and the Megarics among them, whom we know 
only upon the imperfect testimony of opponents, have fallen 
under this unmerited sentence : x as if they were destructive 
agents breaking down an edifice of well-constituted philosophy 
— no such edifice in fact having ever existed in Greece, though 
there were several dissenting lecture rooms and conflicting 
veins of speculation promoted by eminent individuals. 

Whoever undertakes, bond fide , to frame a complete and 
defensible logical theory, will desire to have before him a 
copious collection of such difficulties, and will consider those 
who propound them as useful auxiliaries/ If he finds no one 

x The same charge is put by Cicero generally or universally admitted by 
into the mouth of Lucullus against the thinking men as valid, the answer is 
Academics : — “ Similiter vos (Aca- that there were none such in the 
demici) quum perturbare, ut illi ” (the fourth and third centuries b.c. Various 
Gracchi and others) ‘‘rempublicam, sic eminent speculative individuals were 
vos philosophiam, bene jam eonsti- labouring to construct such theories, 
tutam velitis. Turn exortus est, ut in each in his own way, and each with a 
optimA republics Tiberius Gracchus, certain congregation of partisans ; but 
sic Arcesilas, qui constitutam philoso- established theory there was none. Nor 
phiam everteret.” ; can any theory (whether accepted or 

Even in the liberal and compre- not) be firm or trustworthy, unless it 
hensive history of the Greek philo- be exposed to the continued thrusts of 
sophy by Zeller (vol. ii. p. 187, ed. the negative weapon, searching out its 
2nd), respecting Eukleides and the vulnerable points. We know of the 
Megarians: — “Dagegen bot der Streit Megarics only what they furnished 
aegen die geltenden Meinungen dem towards that negative testing; without 
©charfsinn, derRechthaberei,unddem which, however, — as we may learn 
wissenschaftlichen Ehrgeiz,ein uner- from Plato and Aristotle themsel veer- 
sc!* bpfliches Feld dar, welches denn the true value of the affirmative de- 
auch die Megarischen Philosophen fences can never be measured, 
riistig ausbeuteten.” j r Marbach (Gesch.derPhiloB. s. 91), 

If by “die geltenden Meinungen ” though he treats the Megarics as jesters 
Zeller means the common sense of the ! (which I do not think they were), yet 
day — that is, the opinions and beliefs adds very justly : “Nevertheless these 
current among the z&e&raz, the work- j puzzles (propounded by the Megarics) 
ing, enjoying, non-theorising public — j have their serious and scientific side, 
it is very true that the Megaric philo- j We are forced to inquire, how it hap- 
sophers contended against them : but ; pens that the contradictions shown up 
Sokrates and Plato contended against in them are not merely possible but 
them quite as much ; we see this in the j even necessary.” 

Platonic Apology, Gorgias, Republic, I Both Tiedemann and Winckelmann 
Timmus, Parmenides, &c. j also remark that the debaters called 

If, on the other hand, by “ die Eristics contributed greatly to the for- 
geltenden Meinungen ” Zeller means mation of the theory and preceptB of 
any philosophical or logical theories Logic, afterwards laid out by Aristotle. 
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to propound them, he will have to imagine them for himself. 
“The philosophy of reasoning” (observes Mr. John Stuart 
Mill) “must comprise the philosophy of bad as well as of 
good reasoning.” 2 The one cannot be complete without the 
other. To enumerate the different varieties of apparent evi- 
dence which is not real evidence (called Fallacies), and of 
apparent contradictions which are not real contradictions — 
referred as far as may be to classes, each illustrated by a 
suitable type — is among the duties of a logician. He will 
find this duty much facilitated, if there happen to exist around 
him an active habit of dialectic debate : ingenious men who 
really study the modes of puzzling and confuting a well- 
armed adversary, as well as of defending themselves against 
the like. Such a habit did exist at Athens: and unless it 
had existed the Aristotelian theories on logic would pro- 
bably never have been framed. Contemporary and antecedent 
dialecticians, the Megarici among them, supplied the stock of 
particular examples enumerated and criticised by Aristotle in 
the Topica : a which treatise (especially the last book, De 
Sophisticis Elenchis) is intended both to explain the theory, 
and to give suggestions on the practice, of logical controversy. 
A man who takes lessons in fencing must learn not only how 
to thrust and parry, but also how to impose on his opponent 
by feints, and to meet the feints employed against himself: a 
general who learns the art of w ar must know how to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy by effective cheating and treachery (to 
use the languageof Xenophon), and howto avoid being cheated 
himself. The Aristotelian Topica, in like manner, teach the 
arts both of dialectic attack and of dialectic defence. b 

Winckelmann, Prolegg. ad Platon, taken from the Platonic Euthyd&nus. 
Enthydem. pp. xxiv.-xxxi. Even b See the remarkable passages in 
Stallbaum, though full of harshness the discourses of Sokrates (Memorab. 
towards those Sophists whom he de- j iii. i, 6; iv. 2, 15), and in that of 
scribes as belonging to the school of Kambyses to Cyrus, which repeats 
Protagoras, treats the Megaric philo- the same opinion — Cyropasd. i. 6, 27 
sophers with much greater respect. — respecting the amount of deceit, 
Prolegom. ad Platon. Euthydem. p. 9. treachery, the thievish and rapacious 
* System of Logic, Book v. 1, 1. qualities required for conducting war 
R Prantl (Geech. der Logik. vol. i. against an enemy — ( t* wpbs robs 1 ro- 
pp. 43”S°)» ascribes to the Megarics fxlovs v6yuna, i. 6, 34). 
all or nearly all the sophisms which Aristotle treats of Dialectic, as he 
Aristotle notices in the Treatise De does of Rhetoric, as an art having its 
Sophisticis Elenchis. This is more theory and precepts founded upon 
than can be proved, and more than | that theory. I have already observed, 
I think probable. Several of them are j in a former chapter (vol. i. c. xix. 
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The Sophisms ascribed to Eubulides, looked at from the 
point of view of logical theory, deserve that attention 
which they seem to have received. The logician lays 
down as a rule that no affirmative proposition can 

be at the same time true and false. Now the first 

4 . comutus. (called Mentiens) exhibits the case of a pro- 

position which is, or appeal's to be, at the same time true and 
false. 0 It is for the logician to explain how this proposition 


pp. 543 _ 55°)> that logical Fallacies are 
not generated or invented by persons 
called Sophists, but are inherent liabi- 
lities to error in the human intellect ; 
and that the habit of debate affords 
the only means of bringing them into 
clear daylight, and guarding against 
being deceived by them. Aristotle 
gives precepts both how to thrust, and 
how to parry with the best effect : if 
he had taught only how to parry, he 
would have left out one-half of the art. 

One of the most learned and candid 
of the Aristotelian commentators — M. 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire — observes as 
follows (Logique d’Aristote, p. 4^5, 
Paris, 183b) respecting De Sophist. 
Elenchis : — 

“Aristote va done s’oeeuper de la 
marche qu’il faut donner aux discus- 
sions sophistiques; et ici il serait difti- 1 
cile quelquefois de decider, a la ma 
niere dont les choses sont presentees 
par lui, si ce sont des conseils qu’il 
donne aux Sophistes, ou a ceux qui 
veulent eviter lours ruses. Tout cc 
qui precede, prouve, au reste, quo 
e’est en ce dernier sens qu’il faut on- j 
tendre la pensee du philosophe. Ceci | 
est d’ailleurs la seconde portion du 1 
traitc.” | 

It appears to me that Aristotle in- j 
tended to teach or to suggest both the j 
two things which arc here placed in | 
Antithesis — though I do not agree 
with M. St. Hilaire’s way of putting 
the alternative — as if there were one 
class of persons, professional Sophists, j 
who fenced with poisoned weapons, 
while every one except them refrained 
from such weapons. Aristotle intends 
to teach the art of Dialectic as a 
whole; he neither intends nor wishes 
that any learners shall make a bad use 
of his teaching ; but if they do use it 
badly, the fault does not lie with him. 
See the observations in the beginning 
of the Rhetorica, i. p. 1355, a. 26, and 
the observations put by Plato into the 
mouth of Gorgias (Gorg. p. 456 E). 


I Even in the Analytica Priora (ii. 19, 
j a. 34) (independent of the Topica) 
Aristotle says : — xp^l Strep <pv\dr- 

irapayytWopiCV bnroKpivojxtvovS) 
a'JTous 4xtxftpovpras irttpatrOcu Aav- 
edviLv. Investigations of the double 
or triple senses of words (he says) are 
useful — Ka\ irpbs rb /x^j yrapaAoyurdrjyat , 
/rot irpbs rb Trapa\(ryl(ra(r0ai, Topica, i. 
18, p. 108, a. 20. See also other pas- 
sages of the Topica where artifices are 
indicated for the purpose of concealing 
• your own plan of proceeding and in- 
| ducing your opponent to make answer 
i in the sense which you wish, Topica, 
i. 2, p. 101, a. 25, vi. 10, p. 148, a. 37, 
viii. 1, p. 151, b. 23, viii. 1, p. 153, 
a. 6, viii. 2, p. 154, a. 5, viii. x 1, p. 

24seq. You must be provided 
with the means of meeting every sort 
and variety of objection — -Kpbs yap rbv 

tnv Zcrnv. Topic, v. 4. p. 134, a. 4, 

I ha\e already touclied on the 
Topica, in this i>oint of view, as 
founded upon and illustrating the 
Megaric logical puzzles (vol. i. ch. vi. 
pp. 241-243-259). 

c Theophrastus wrote a treatise in 
three books on the solution of the 
puzzle called 'O if/evSd/xeyos (see the 
list of his lost works in Diogenes L. 
v. 49). We find also other treatises 
entitled Miyapitcbs d (which Diogenes 
cites, vi. 22), —'Aywvi'rriKhy rr}s irtpl 
robs 4purriKov$ A 6y ws dfwplas — 2o<^or- 
pAruv d, /9 — besides several more titles 
relating to dialectics, and bearing upon 
the solution of syllogistic problems. 
Chrysippus also, in the ensuing cen- 
tury, wrote a treatise in three books, 
n fpl rr\s rov ipevdo/xiyov Adaevs (Diog. 
vii. 197). Such facts show the im- 
portance of these problems in their 
bearing upon logical theory, as con- 
ceived by the ancient world. Epikurus 
also wrote against the M eyapinot (Diog. 
x. 27). 

The discussion of sophisms, or logical 
difficulties (At S<r«iy diropiwy) , was a 
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can be brought under his rule — or else to admit it as an 
exception. Again, the second and third sophisms in the list 
(the Veiled or Hidden Man) are so contrived as to involve the 
respondent in a contradiction : he is made to say both that he 
knows his father, and that he does not know his father. 
Both the one answer and the other follow naturally from the 
questions and circumstances supposed. The contradiction 
points to the loose and equivocal way in which the word to 
know is used in common speech. Such equivocal meaning of 
words is not only one of the frequent sources of error and 
fallacy in reasoning, but also one of the least heeded by 
persons untrained in dialectics ; who are apt to presume that 
the same word bears always the same meaning. To guard 
against this cause of error, and to determine (or impel others 
to determine) the accurate meaning or various distinct mean- 
ings of each word, is among the duties of the logician : and I 
will add that the verb to know stands high in the list of words 
requiring such determination — as the Platonic Theaetetus d 
alone would be sufficient to teach us. Furthermore, when we 
examine what is called the Sorites of Eubulides, we perceive 
that it brings to view an inherent indeterminateness of various 
terms ; indeterminateness which cannot be avoided, but which 
must be pointed out in order that it may not mislead. You 
cannot say how many grains are much — or how many grains 
make a heap. When this want of precision, pervading many 
words in the language, was first brought to notice in a suitable 
special case, it would naturally appear a striking novelty. 
Lastly, the sophism called K tparlvno or Comutus, is one of 
great plausibility, which would probably impose upon most 
persons, if the question were asked for the first time without 
any forewarning. It serves to administer a lesson, nowise 

favourite occupation at the banquets l the question of Eubulides — having 
of philosophers at Athens, on or a bout j before your eyes a person veiled — 
ioo B o. ’AvrhaTpos 84 8 <pi\6<ro<po? , j might form a suitable addition to 
crvfiir6(ri6v ttot « awdywV) <rvytra^€ rois the various contingencies specified in 
ipxojifoots u )s irtpi a’o<f>itr/u(irwy tpovaiv Theiet^t. pp. 1 92- 193. 

(Athenrous, v. 186 C ; Plutarch, Non The manner in which the Platonic 
posse sua viter vivi secundum Epi- j Sokrates proves (Theaet. 165) that you 
curum, p. 1096 C). De Sanitate Prro- j at the same time see, and ao not see, 
cepta, c. 20, p. 133 B. | an object before you, is quite as sophis- 

d Various portions of the The®t£tus tical as the way in which Eubulides 
illustrate this Megaric sophism (pp. ! proves that you both know, and do 
165-188). The situation assumed in i not know, your father. 
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unprofitable or superfluous, that before you answer a question, 
you should fully weigh its import and its collateral bearings. 

The causes of error and fallacy are inherent in the compli- 
cates of cation of nature, the imperfection of language, the 
small range of facts which we know, the indefinite 
varieties of comparison possible among those facts, 
twagainst the diverse or opposite predispositions, intel- 
lectual as well as emotional, of individual minds. They are 
not fabricated by those who first draw attention to them.® 
The Megarics, far from being themselves deceivers, served as 
sentinels against deceit. They planted conspicuous beacons 
upon some of the sunken rocks whereon unwary reasoners 
were likely to be wrecked. When the general type of a 
fallacy is illustrated by a particular case in which the con- 
clusion is manifestly untrue, the like fallacy is rendered less 
operative for the future. 

Of the positive doctrines of the Megarics we know little : 
controversy but there is one upon which Aristotle enters into 
controversy with them, and upon which (as far as 
can be made out) I think they were in the right. 

Argument* . 

of Aristotle. In the question about rower, they held that the 
power to do a thing did not exist, except when the thing was 
actually done : that an architect, for example, had no power 
to build a house, except when he actually did build one. 
Aristotle controverts this opinion at some length: contending 


• Cicero, in his Academ. Prior, ii. 
pp. 28-30, has very just remarks on 
the obscurities and difficulties in the 
reasoning process, which the Megarics 
and others brought to view— and were 
blamed for so doing, as unfair and 
captious reasoners— as if they had 
themselves created the difficulties — 
44 (Dialectics) primo progressu festive 
tradit elements loquendi et ambi- 
guorum intelligentiam coneludendi- 
que rationem; turn paucis additis 
venit ad soritas, lubricum san£ et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo di- 
oebas esse vitiosum interrogandi genus. 
Quid ergo? istius vitii num nostra 
culpa eet ? Rerum natura nullam 
noois dedit cognitionem finium, ut 
ullft in re statuere possimus quatenus. 
Nec hoc in acervo tritici solum, unde 
nomen est, sed nullA omnino in re 


minutatim interroganti— dives, pauper 
— clarus, obscuruH, sit — multa, pauca, 
magna, parva, longa, brevia, lata, 
angusta, quanto aut addito aut dcmpto 
certum respondeamus, non habemus. 
At vitiosi sunt soritae. Frangite igitur 

eos, si potestis, ne molesti sint 

Sic me (inquit)sustineo, nequediutius 
captiose interroganti respondes. Si 
habes quod liqueat neque respondes, 
superbis : si non habes, ne tu quidem 
percipis.” 

The principle of the Sorites (r) 
tik)} faropla — Sextus adv. Gramm, b. 68) 
though differently applied, is involved 
in the argument of Zeno the Eleate, 
addressed to Protagoras — see Sim* 
plikius ad Aristot. Physic. 250, p. 423, 
0. 42, Sch. Brand.; compare chap. ii. 
of this work, vol. i. p. 98-104. 
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that there exists a sort of power or cause which is in itself 
irregular and indeterminate, sometimes turning to the affirma- 
tive, sometimes to the negative, to do or not to do ; f that the 
architect has the power to build constantly, though he exerts 
it only on occasions : and that many absurdities would follow 
if we did not admit, That a given power or energy — and the 
exercise of that power — are things distinct and separable.* 
Now these arguments of Aristotle are by no means valid 
against the Megarics, whose doctrine, though appa- These argu _ 
rently paradoxical, will appear when explained to be 
no paradox at all, but perfectly true. When we say 
that the architect has power to build, we do not mean that he 
has power to do so under all supposable circumstances, but 
only under certain conditions : we wish to distinguish him 
from non-professional men, who under those same conditions 
have no power to build. The architect must be awake and 
sober: he must have the will or disposition to build : h he 
must be provided with tools and materials, and be secure 
against destroying enemies. These and other conditions being 
generally understood, it is unnecessary to enunciate them in 
common speech. But when we engage in dialetic analysis, 
the accurate discussion (cucpiftoXoyla) indispensable to philo- 
sophy requires us to bring under distinct notice, that which 
the elliptical character of common speech implies without 
enunciating. Unless these favourable conditions be supposed, 
the architect is no more able to build than an ordinary non- 
professional man. Now the Megarics did not deny the dis- 
tinctive character of the architect, as compared with the 
non-architect : but they defined more accurately in what it 
consisted, by restoring the omitted conditions. They went a 
step farther : they pointed out that whenever the architect 

l Aristot. De Interpret, p. 19 , a. 6- fxth, a\\a rby obcoboftovirra 8ray oiteo - 
20. 8\a>s fcrnu iv rois fibi fal 4y*p- | 8ofxij' S/iolws 8b Kad i*\ rwv &Xko>v. 

yovtri rb Suvarby thou ical dfxolws- Deycks (De Megarioorum Doctrinfc, 

iv oTs M*x <Tai > Kai ** vat PP- 70 - 71 ) considers this opinion of the 
rb that , &<rrt Kal rb ytvtoQou Kod Megarics to be derived from their 
rb ytyfodou. ! general Eleatio theory of the Ens 

s Aristot. Metaph. 0 . 3 , p. 1046 , Unura et Immotum. But I see no 
b. 29 . Etoi 84 riyts, ot <fxurtv y ofov ol logical connection between the two.. 
Mtyapucol, bray 4ytpyjj t /jl6vov 86vcur6ai^ j About this condition, implied in 
bray 8b iytpyfjy fiif bvyacrBat — olov the predicate Svyarbs, see Plato, Hip- 
a ov bvvacrBou ol/coSo - , pi & 8 Minor, p. 366 D. 
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finds himself in concert with these accompanying conditions 
(his own volition being one of the conditions) he goes to work 
— and the building is produced. As the house is not built, 
unless he wills to build, and has tools and materials, &c. — so 
conversely, whenever he has the will to build and has tools 
and materials, &c., the house is actually built. The effect is 
not produced, except when the full assemblage of antecedent 
conditions come together: but as soon as they do come 
together, the effect is assuredly produced. The accomplish- 
ments of the architect, though an essential item, are yet 
only one item among several, of the conditions necessary to 
building the house. He has no power to build, except when 
those other conditions are assumed along with him : in other 
words, he has no such power except when he actually does 
build. 

Aristotle urges against the Megarics, various arguments, as 
hi» argu- follows: — i. Their doctrine implies that the archi- 
ed criticised. tect is not an architect, and does not possess his pro- 
fessional skill, 1 except at the moment when he is actually 
building. — But the Megarics would have denied that their 
doctrine did imply this. The architect possesses his art at all 
times : but his art docs not constitute a power of building 
except under certain accompanying conditions. 

2. The Megaric doctrine is the same as that of Protagoras, 
implying that there exists no perceivable Object, and no Sub- 
ject capable of perceiving, except at the moment when per- 
ception actually takes placed — On this we may observe, that 
the Megarics coincide with Protagoras thus far, that they 
bring into open daylight the relative and conditional, which 
the received phraseology tends to hide. But neither they nor 
he affirm what is here put upon them. When we speak of a 
perceivable Object, we mean that which may and will be 
perceived, if there be a proper Subject to perceive it: when 
we affirm a Subject capable of perception, we mean, one which 
will perceive, under those circumstances which we call the 
presence of an Object suitably placed. The Subject and Ob- 
ject are correlates : but it is convenient to have a language 

* Aristot. Metaph. 0 . 3, 1047, a. 2. 8 rav xaforircu (oiKo&opmv) obx rJj 

k Arietot. Metaph. 0. 3, 1047, a. 8-13. 
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in which one of them alone is introduced unconditionally 
while the conditional sign is applied to the correlate : though 
the matter affirmed involves a condition common to both. 

3. According to the Megaric doctrine (Aristotle argues) 
every man when not actually seeing, is blind ; every man 
when not actually speaking, is dumb. — Here the Megarics 
would have said that this is a misinterpretation of the terms 
dumb and blind ; which denote a person who cannot speak or 
see, even though he wishes it. One who is now silent, though 
not dumb, may speak if he wills it : but his own volition is an 
essential condition. 1 

4. According to the Megaric doctrine (says Aristotle) 
when you are now lying down, you have no power to rise : 
when you are standing up, you have no power to lie down: so 
that the present condition of affairs must continue for ever 
unchanged : — nothing can come into existence which is not 
now in being. — Here again, the Megarics would have denied 
his inference. The man who is now standing up, has power 
to lie down, if he trills to do so — or he may be thrown down 
by a superior force : that is, he will lie down, if some new 
fact of a certain character shall supervene. The Megarics do 
not deny that he has power, if — so and so: they deny that he 
has power, without the if — that is, without the farther accom- 
paniments essential to energy. 

On the whole, it seems to me that Aristotle’s refutation of 
the Megarics is unsuccessful. A given assemblage of condi- 


1 The question between Aristotle 
and the Megarics has not passed out 
of debate with modern philosophers. 

Dr. Thomas Brown observes, in his 
inquiry into Cause and Effoct — “From 
the mere silence of any one, we cannot j 
infer that he is dumb in consequence j 
of organic imperfection. He may be 
silent only because he has no desire of i 
speaking, not because speech would i 
not have followed his desire : and it is 
not with the mere existence of any one, 
but with hi s desire of speaking, that we 
suppose utterance to be connected. A 
man who has no desire of speaking , has 
in truth , and in strictness of language, 
no power of speaking , when in that 
state of mind: since he has not a 
circumstance which, as immediately 


prior, is essential to speech. But since 
he has that power, as soon as the new 
circumstance of desire arises— and as 
the presence or absence of the desire 
cannot be perceived but in its effects — 
there is iw inconvenience in the common 
language , which ascribes the power, as 
if it were possessed at all times , and in 
all circumstances of mind , though un- 
questionably, nothing more is meant 
** — 1 that ~ :t ' 1 

followed by utterance.” (Brown, Es- 
say on the Relation of Cause and 
Effect, p. 200.) 

This is the real sense of what Ari- 
stotle calls <ri> ( K&ytrcu ) Svrarbv, 

oloy Suyarby tTyau 0aSl{eiy Sri 0a8l<raty 
hy, i.e. he will walk if he desires to do 
so (De Interpret, p. 23, a. 9-15). 
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tions is requisite for the production of any act : while there 
Potential m are other circumstances, which, if present at the same 
ft-om the time, would defeat its production. We often find 

Actual — . . A . . . 

what it is. it convenient to describe a state of things m which 
some of the antecedent conditions are present without the 
rest : in which therefore the act is not produced, yet would be 
produced, if the remaining circumstances were present, and if 
the opposing circumstances were absent.® The state of things 
thus described is the potential as distinguished from the 
actual : power, distinguished from act or energy : it represents 
an incomplete assemblage of the antecedent positive condi- 
tions — or perhaps a complete assemblage, but counteracted by 
some opposing circumstances. As soon as the assemblage 
becomes complete, and the opposing circumstances removed, 
the potential passes into the actual. The architect, when he 
is not building, possesses, not indeed the full or plenary power 
to build, but an important fraction of that power, which will 
become plenary when the other fractions supervene, but will 
then at the same time become operative, so as to produce the 
actual building." 


m Hobbes, in his Computation or 
Logic (chaps, ix. and x. Of Cause and 
Effect. Of Power and Act) expounds 
this subject with his usual perspicuity. 

‘A Cause simply, or an Entire 
Cause, is the aggregate of all the ac- 
cidents, both of the agents, how many 
soever they be, and of the patient, put 
together ; which, when they are all 
supposed to be present, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is pro- 
duced at the same instant : and if any 
one of them be wanting, it cannot be 
understood but that the effect is not 
produced ” (ix. 3). 

“ Correspondent to Cause and Effect 
are Power and Act ; nay, those and 
these are the same things, though for 
divers considerations they have divers 
names. For whensoever any agent 
has all those accidents which are ne- 
cessarily requisite for the production of 
some effect m the patient, then we say 
that agent has power to produce that 
effect if it be applied to a patient. In 
like manner, whensoever any patient 
has all those accidents which it is 
requisite it should have for the produc- 
tion of some effect in it, we say it is in 


| the power of that patient to produce 
that effect if it be applied to a fitting 
agent. Power, active and passive, are 
parts only of plenary and entire power: 
nor, except they be joined, can any 
effect proceed from them. And there- 
fore these powers are but conditional : 
namely, the agent has power if it be 
applied to a patient, and the patient 
has power if it be applied to an agent. 
Otherwise neither of them have power, 
nor can the accidents which are in them 
severally he properly called powers ; 
nor any action be said to be possible 
for the power of the agent alone or the 
patient alone.” 

n Aristotle does in fact grant all 
that is here said, in the same hook and 
in the page next subsequent to that 
which contains his arguments against 
the Megaric doctrine, Metaphys. O. 5, 
1048, a. 1-24. 

In this chapter Aristotle distin- 
guishes powers belonging to things 
from powers belonging to persons — 
powers irrational from powers rational 
— powers in which the agent acts with- 
out any will or choice, from those in 
which the will or choice of the agent 
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The doctrine which I have just been canvassing is expressly 
cited by Aristotle as a Megaric doctrine, and was 
therefore probably held by his contemporary Eubu- 
lides. From the pains which Aristotle takes (in the 
treatise ‘ De Interpretation ’ and elsewhere) to explain and 
vindicate his own doctrine about the Potential and the Actual, 
we may see that it was a theme much debated among the 
dialecticians of the day. And we read of another Megaric, 
Diodorus 0 Kronus, perhaps contemporary (yet probably a 
little later than Aristotle), as advancing a position substan- 
tially the same as that of Eubulides. That alone is possible 
(Diodorus affirmed) which either is happening now, or will 
happen at some future time. As in speaking about facts of 
an unrecorded past, we know well that a given fact either 
occurred or did not occur, yet without knowing which of the 
two is true — and therefore we affirm only that the fact may 
have occurred : so also about the future, either the assertion 
that a given fact will at some time occur, is positively true, or 


is one item of the aggregate of condi- 
tions. He here expressly recognises 
that the power of the agent, separately 
considered, is only conditional that is 
conditional on the presence and suit- 
able state of the patient, as well as 
upon the absence of counteracting cir- 
cumstances. But he contends that 
such absence of counteracting circum- 
stances is plainly implied, and need 
not be expressly mentioned in the 
definition. 

8« rb bwarby rl duvarbv, Kal 
irori, Kal 7ra>? y Kal Boa &K\a avdyKTj 
irpocrfivai 4v t£ btopiapp — 

rb bvvar by /caret \6yov aira v avdyKTj , | 
Srav hptyrjrai , ou r’ ix (l r ^ v Mva/xiv i 
/cal a>y ^X €< » T ovro v oitiv $x €l ^ 7ra “ i 
p6vros tov vadjjriKov Kal «51 $X oyTOS | 
ft 8 l jx •)/, rr o i (? v ov 
atrai. 

irpoffbioplfcffOat, ov$bv in 

iv y iff r i 8 ’ oxt vdi 
ir«s, il» cKpoptfffrfjfftTai Kal 
rb i£a> Ktokitovra* iupaipfirai yap ravra 

The commentary of Alexander Aphr. 
upon thiB chapter is well worth con- 
sulting (pp. 546-548 of the edition of 
his commentary by Bonita:, 1847). 
Moreover Aristotle affirms in this 
chapter, that when rb ironjrtKbv and 
rb TaBrjriKbv come together under 


suitable circumstances, the power wiU 
certainly pass into act. 

Here then, it seems to me, Aristotle 
concedes the doctrine which the Me- 
garics affirmed ; or, if there be any 
difference between them, it is rather 
verbal than real. In fact, Aristotle’s 
reasoning in the third chapter (wherein 
he impugns the doctrine of the Me- 
garics), and the definition of duvarby 
I which he gives in that chapter (1047, 

1 a. 25), are hardly to be reconciled with 
his reasoning in the fifth chapter. 
Bonitz (Notes on the Metaphys. pp. 
393-395) complains of the mira levitas 
of Aristotle in his reasoning against 
the Megarics, and of his omitting to 
distinguish between Verm&gen and 
Moglichhcit, I will not use bo un- 
courteous a phrase; but I think his 
refutation of the Megarics is both un- 
satisfactory and contradicted by him- 
self. I agree with the following re- 
mark of Bonitz: — “Nec mirum, quod 
Megarici, aliis illi quidem in rebus 
arguti, in Me autem satis acuti, ex- 
istentiam r<p bwdpfi 6vn tribuere re- 
cusarint,” &c. 

0 The dialectic ingenuity of Diodorus 
is powerfully attested by the verse of 
Ariston, applied to describe Arkesi- 
laus. (Sext. Emp. Pyrr.Hyp. i. p. 234.) 
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the assertion that it will never occur, is positively true : the 
assertion that it may or may not occur some time or other, 
represents only our ignorance, which of the two is true. That 
which will never at any time occur, is impossible. 

The argument here recited must have been older than 
sophism of Diodorus, since Aristotle states and controverts it : 

but it seems to have been handled by him in a 
peculiar dialectic arrangement which obtained the title of 
f O Kvptevatv.v The Stoics (especially Chrysippus) in times 
somewhat later, impugned the opinion of Diodorus, though 
seemingly upon grounds not quite the same as Aristotle. 
This problem was one upon which speculative minds occupied 
themselves for several centuries. Aristotle and Chrysippus 
maintained that affirmations respecting the past were necessary 
(one necessarily true and the other necessarily false) — affirma- 
tions respecting the future, contingent (one must be true and 
the other false, but either might be true). Diodorus held that 
both varieties of affirmations were equally necessary — Kle- 
anthes the Stoic thought that both were equally contingents 

It was thus that the Megaric dialecticians, with that fer- 
tility of mind which belonged to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
century, stirred up many real problems and difficulties con- 
nected with logical evidence, and supplied matters for dis- 
cussion which not only occupied the speculative minds of the 
next four or five centuries, but have continued in debate down 
to the present day. 

The question about the Possible and Impossible, raised be- 
Question be- tween Aristotle and Diodorus, depends upon the 
totie and larger question, Whether there are universal laws 

pend«upon of Nature or not? whether the sequences are, uni- 
vcre&i regu- versally and throughout, composed of assemblages 
etj of conditions regularly antecedent, and assemblages 
denied. of events regularly consequent; though from the 


P Aristot. De Interpret, p. 1 8, a, pp. 
27-38. Alexander ad Aristot. Analyt. 
Prior. 34, p. 163, b. 34, Schol. Branais. 
See also Sir William Hamilton’s Lec- 
tures on Logic, Lect. xxiii. p. 464. 

<1 Arrian ftdEpiktet.ii.p. 19. Upton, 
in his notes on this passage of Arrian 
(p. 15 1) has embodied a very valuable 


and elaborate commentary by Mr. Jas. 
Harris (the great English Aristotelian 
scholar of the 18th century), explaining 
the nature of this controversy, and the 
argument called 6 Kvpitvuv. 

Compare Cicero, De Fato, c. 7-9. 
Epistol. Fam. ix. 4. 
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number and complication of causes, partly co-operating and 
partly conflicting with each other, we with our limited intelli- 
gence are often unable to predict the course of events in each 
particular situation. Sokrates, Plato, and Aristotle, all main- 
tained that regular sequence of antecedent and consequent 
was not universal, but partial only : r that there were some 
agencies essentially regular, in which observation of the past 
afforded ground for predicting the future — other agencies (or 
the same agencies on different occasions) essentially irregular, 
in which the observation of the past afforded no such ground. 
Aristotle admitted a graduation of causes from perfect regu- 
larity to perfect irregularity - 1. The Celestial Spheres, with 
their included bodies or divine persons, which revolved and 
exercised a great and preponderant influence throughout the 
Kosmos, with perfect uniformity ; having no power of con- 
traries, i.e. having no power of doing anything else but what 
they actually did (having Ivtpyda without Svvafuz). 2, The 
four Elements, in which the natural agencies were to a great 
degree necessary and uniform, but also in a certain degree 
otherwise — either always or for the most part uniform (to d>c 
h n ro 7roXu) — tending by inherent appetency towards uni- 
formity, but not always attaining it. 3. Besides these there 
were two other varieties of Causes accidental, or perfectly 
irregular — Chance and Spontaneity : powers of contraries, 
or with equal chance of contrary manifestations — essentially 
capricious, undeterminable, unpredictable. 8 This Chance of 
Aristotle — with one of two contraries sure to turn up, though 
you could never tell beforehand which of the two — was a 
conception analogous to what logicians sometimes call an 
Indefinite Proposition, or to what some grammarians have 
reckoned as a special variety of genders called the doubtful 
gender . There were thus positive causes of regularity, and 

r Xenophon, Mom or. i. 1 ; Plato, of as an * Apx^h but not as an dr toy, or 
Timceus, p. 48 A. ir\aya)fxtyi) curia , belonging to 0 Atj as the ’A px'fi- I027 v 
&C. b. 1 1 , ZrjKoy Upa Brt juf'xpt nvos jBa &l- 

• 'H rvxv — rb C € * 1 ofi/ctr* els Jt\Ao* 

are in the conception of terra 

Aristotle independent ’Apx«*» attached ica\ aXnoy rrjsyfvtertws aurov ovbty. 
to and blending with &ydyKri and . _ See, respecting the different notions 

rb iro\ 6 . See Physio, ii. 196, [ of Cause held by ancient philosophers, 
b. 11 ; Metaphys, v. 1026-1027. my remarks on the Platonic Phffldon 

Sometimes tS 6 x 6 rtp' trvx* 1 b Bpoken suprk, vol. ii, ch. xxiii. pp. 182-186, 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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positive causes of irregularity, the co-operation or conflict of 
which gave the total manifestations of the actual universe. 
The principle of irregularity, or the Indeterminate, is some- 
times described under the name of Matter, 1 as distinguishable 
from, yet co-operating with, the three determinate Causes — 
Formal, Efficient, Final. The Potential — the Indeterminate 
— the May or May not be — is characterised by Aristotle as 
one of the inherent principles operative in the Kosmos. 

In what manner Diodorus stated and defended his opinion 
Conclusion upon this point we have no information. We know 
only that he placed affirmations respectine: the future 

by Hobbes — J . . r . 

Explanation on the same footing as affirmations respecting the 
fiobbes 7 past: maintaining that our potential affirmation — 
May or May not be — respecting some future event, meant no 
more than it means respecting some past event, viz. : no 
inherent indeterminateness in the future sequence, but our 


1 Aristot. Metaph. E. 1027, a. 12, 
A. 1071, a. 10. 

&<rrt 7 } i/Ai; iffrat curia, 77 4yScx°- 
vapb rb wi ivl rb ttoAu &AAw$, 
rov <rvfjL^c$^K6ro5. 

Matter is represented as the prin- 
ciple of irregularity, of rb b*l>r*p' 
$rv\e — as the bvvapis rwv 4 vavriu)v. 

In the explanation given by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisiasof the Peripatetic 
doctrine respecting chance — free-will, 
the principle of irregularity — rvxv is 
no longer assigned to the material 
cause, but is treated as an curia nark 
avp&cfaKbs, distinguished from curia 
-rportyobfjLtva or naff avrd. The exposi- 
tion given of the doctrine by Alexander 
is valuable and interesting. See his 
treatise De Fato, addressed to the 
Emperor 8everuB, in the edition of 
Orelli, Zurich, 1824 (a very useful 
volume, containing treatises of Am- 
monias, Plotinus, Bardesanes, <kc., on 
the same subject) ; also several sections 
of hisQus&stiones Naturales etMorales, 
ed. Spen gel, Munich, 1842, pp. 22-61- 
65-123, &c. He gives, however, a dif- 
ferent explanation of rb bvvarbv and 
rb abbrarov in pp. 62-63, which would 
not be at variance with the doctrine of 
Diodorus. We may remark that Alex- 
ander puts the antithesis of the two 
doctrines differently from Aristotle, — 
in this way. 1. Either all events hap- 
pen Kaff «lfjuxpfUvr}y 2. Or all events 
do not happen ko& tipapptyriv, but 


some events are c<p' yply . See De 
Fato, p. 14 seq. This way of putting 
the question is directed more against 
i the Stoics, who were the great advo- 
cates of flpappcyri, than against the 
i Megaric Diodorus. The treatises of 
| Chrysippus and the other Stoics alter 
! both the wording and the putting of 
the thesis. We know that Chrysippus 
impugned the doctrine of Diodorus, 

1 but I do not see how. 

The Stoic antithesis of rb Kaff tipap- 
pevyv — rb 4 <p' y/xiy is different from 
the antithesis conceived by Aristotle, 

| and does not touch the question about 
i the universality of regular sequence. 
T& 4 <p' fipLiy describes those sequences 
in which human volition forms one 
among the appreciable conditions de- 
termining or modifying the result ; rb 
k a 0 ' cipapptyrjy includes all the other 
sequences wherein human volition has 
no appreciable influence. But the 
sequence r&vltf vpiviB just as regular 
as the sequence rwv naff itpapptniy : 
both the one and the other are often 
imperfectly predictable, because our 
knowledge of facts and power of com- 
parison is so imperfect. 

Theophrastus discussed rb ko$' «/- 
papptyjjy, and explained it to mean 
the same as rb Karb (pvcLP. <payc pw- 
rara &*6<ppcurro$ btitcvvai ravrby 
by rb Kaff dpappey^y ry Karb <b6aiv 

(Alexander Aphrodisias ad Aristot. 
De Animft, ii.). 
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ignorance of the determining conditions, and our inability 
to calculate their combined working." In regard to scientific 
method generally, this problem is of the highest importance: 
for it is only so far as uniformity of sequence prevails, that 
facts become fit matter for scientific study.* Consistently 
with the doctrine of all-pervading uniformity of sequence, 
the definition of Hobbes gives the only complete account of 
the Impossible and Possible : i. e . an account such as would 
appear to an omniscient calculator, where May or May not 
merge in Will or Will not . According as each person falls 


u The same doctrine as that of the from necessary causes : but we think 
Megaric Diodorus is declared by and say, it happens by chance, be- 
Hobbes in clear and explicit language j cause we do not yet perceive the causes 
(First Grounds of Philosophy, ii. io, thereof, though they exist now. For 
4-5) : — men commonly call that carnal or con- 

“ That is an impossible act, for tingent , whereof they do not perceive 
the production of which there is no the necessary cause : and in the same 
power plenary. For seeing plenary manner they use to speak of things pasty 
power is that in which all things ichen not knowing whether a thing he 
concur which are requisite for the done or not , they say, It is possible it 
production of an act, if the power never was done. 

Bhall never be plenary, there will “Wherefore all propositions concern - 
always be wanting some of those ing future things, contingent or not 
things, without which the act cannot contingent, as this— It will rain to- 
be produced. Wherefore that act shall morrow, or to-morrow the sun will 
never be produced: that is, that act I rise — are either necessarily true or ne- 
is impossible. And every act, which | cessarily false : but we call them con- 
is not impossible, is possible. Every tingent, because we do not yet know 
act therefore which is possible, shall at j whether they be true or false ; whereas 
some time or other be produced. For I their verity depends not upon our 
if it shall never be produced, then | knowledge, but upon the foregoing of 
those things shall never concur which their causes. But there are some who, 
are requisite for the production of it : ! though they will confess this whole 
wherefore the act is impossible , by the i proposition — To-morrow it will either 
definition ; which is contrary to w T hat rain or not rain — to be true, yet they 
was supposed. j will not acknowledge the parts of it, 

“ A necessary act is that, the produc- ! as, To-morrow it iciU rain, or To- 
tion of which it is impossible to hinder: morrow it wiU not rain , to be either 
and therefore every act that shall be of them true by itself; because (they 
produced, shall necessarily be pro- say) neither this nor that is true deter- 
duced ; for that it shall not be pro- minately. But what is this true deter- 
duced is impossible, because, as has 1 minately , but true upon our knowledge , 
already been demonstrated, every pos- * or evidently truei And therefore they 
sible act shall at some time be pro- 1 say no more but that it is not yet 
duoed. Nay, this proposition — at j known whether it be true or not: but 
shcdl be shall be — is as necessary a pro- 1 they say it more obscurely, and darken 
position as this — A man is a man. j the evidence of the truth with the 
“ Blit here, perhaps, some man will ■ same words by which they endeavour 
ask whether those future things which ! to hide their own ignorance.” 
are commonly called contingentSy are 1 * The reader will find this problem 

necessary. I say, then, that generally j admirably handled in Mr. John Stuart 
all contingents have their necessary Mill’s System of Logic, Book iii. ch. 
causes, but are called contingents, in 21, and Book vi. chs. 2 and 3 ; also in 
respect of other events on which they the volume of Mr. Alexander Bain on 
do not depend — as therain which shall ( the Emotions and the Will, ch. xi. s. 
be to-morrow shall be necessary, that is, 4, p. 546, seq. 

2 k 2 
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short of or approaches this ideal standard — according to his 
knowledge and mental resource, inductive and deductive — 
will be his appreciation of what may be or may not be — as of 
what may have been or may not have been during the past. 
But such appreciation, being relative to each individual mind, 
is liable to vary indefinitely, and does not admit of being 
embodied in one general definition. 

Besides the above doctrine respecting Possible and Impos- 
sible, there is also ascribed to Diodorus a doctrine respecting 
Hypothetical Propositions, which, as far as I comprehend it, 
appears to have been a correct on eJ He is also said to 
have reasoned against the reality of motion, renewing the 
arguments of Zeno the Eleate. 

But if he reproduced the arguments of Zeno, he also em- 
ployed another, peculiar to himself. He admitted 
the reality of past motion : but he denied the reality 
of present motion. You may affirm truly (he said) 
that a thing has been moved : but you cannot truly 
atouTtile 9 affirm that any thing is being moved . Since it was 
jsow of time. j^ re an( j j s there now, you may be sure that 

it lias been moved : but actual present motion you cannot 
perceive or prove. Affirmation in the perfect tense may be 
true, when affirmation in the present tense neither is nor ever 
was true : thus it is true to say — Helen had three husbands 
(Menelaus, Paris, Deiphobus) : but it was never true to say — 
Helen has three husbands, since they became her husbands 
in succession. 2 Diodorus supported this paradox by some 
ingenious arguments, and the opinion which ho denied seems 
to have presented itself to him as involving the position of 
indivisible minima — atoms of body, points of space, instants 
of time. He admitted such minima of atoms, but not of space 
or time : and without such admission he could not make in- 
telligible to himself the fact of present or actual motion. He 

7 Sextus Emp. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. tieal proposition, was true: since the 
ii. pp. 110115. <TWT)>xntvov> consequent might be false, though the 

sdv. Mathemat. viii. 112. Philo main- antecedent were true. An Hypotho- 
tained that an hypothetical proposition tieal proposition was true only, when, 
was true, if both the antecedent and assuming the antecedent to do true, 
consequent were true— “ If it be day, the consequent must be true also. 

I am conversing.” Diodorus denied 1 Bextus Emp. adv. Mathemat. x. 
that this proposition, as an Hypothe- pp. 85-101. 
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could find no present Now or Minimum of Time; without 
which neither could any present motion be found. Plato in 
the Parmenides® professes to have found this inexplicable 
moment of transition, but he describes it in terms not likely 
to satisfy a dialectical mind : and Aristotle, denying that the 
Now is any portion or constituent part of time, considers it 
only as a boundary of the past and future. b 

This opinion of Aristotle is in the main consonant with that 
of Diodorus ; who, when he denied the reality of pre- MotIon 
sent motion, meant probably only to deny the reality 
of present motion apart from past and future motion. andfuture - 
Herein also we find him agreeing with Hobbes, who denies 
the same in clearer language. 0 Sextus Empiricus declares 


• Plato, Parmenides, p. 156 D-E. 
fl^rc oZv fxerafidWei ; otfae yap icrrbs 
tiv otire Kivovfxtvov /xerdfiaWot, ot/re iv 

Xp&y<p Zv. (Here Plato adverts to the 
difficulties attending the supposition of 
actual /acrajSoA.^, as Diodorus to those 
of actual Kiyyms. Next we have Plato’s 
hypothesis for getting over the diffi- 
culties.) r Ap' ovy tern rb Atotcov rovro, 
t6t' bv eXy 8re /ueraJ3d\\ei; Tb 
; Tb 4 (at<f>yyr y i^aitpvys 
<pv<r is &r otr 6 s ris 
> rys Kurt)<Tfu>s re KaX 

ov8evl odea, Kcd eis ravryv 
teal £k ravrys r6 re Kivovfxevov 
1 hr\ rb lurdvai Kal rb terrbs 
...i rb KiveTaBai. Diodorus could not 
make out this <pv<ris Utroros which 
Plato calls rb < w 

b To illustrate this apparent paradox 
of Diodorus, affirming past motion, but 
denying present motion, we may com- 
pare what is said by Aristotle about 
the Now or Point of Present Time — 
that it is not a part, but a boundary 
between Past and Future. 

Aristot. rhysic. iv. p. 218, a. 4-10. 
rod 5^ xpiuov rb. fxkv yeyove , rb 8e 
/xeW ei, trrn S' ov 8ky, bvros /xepicrrov • 
rb 8k yvy ov p epos — Tb 8% vvv irepas 
fan (a. 24) — p. 222, a. 1020-223, 
ft. 20. 6 8k xpdy°s K( d y ulyyas &fia 

Karb re 8vvafxty koI tear* iyepyelav. 

Which doctrine is thus rendered by 
Harris in his Hermes, ch. vii, pp. 10 1- 
103- 105:— 

44 Both Points and Nows being taken 
as Bounds, and not as Parts, it will 
follow that in the same manner as tho 
same point may be the end of one line 
and the beginning of another — so the 


same Now may be the End of one 
time, and the beginning of another. . . 
I say of these two times, that with 
respect to the AW, or Instant which 
they include, the first of them is neces- 
sarily Past time, as being previous to 
it : the other is necessarily Future, as 
being subsequent. . . From the above 
speculations, there follow some conclu- 
sions, which may be called paradoxes, 
till they have been attentively consi- 
dered. In the first place, there cannot 
(strictly speaking) be any such thing 
as Time Present. For if all Time 
be transient, as well as continuous, it 
cannot like a line be present alto- 
gether, but part will necessarily be 
: gone and part be coming. If there- 
fore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once, it would so far 
quit its transient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its 
continuity can be thus present, how 
can Time possibly be present, to which 
such continuity is essential?” — Com- 
pare Sir William Hamilton’s Discus- 
sions on Philosophy, p. 581. 

c Hobbes, First Grounds of Philo- 
sophy, ii. 8,11. 

“ That is said to bo at rest which, 
during any time, is in one place ; and 
that to be moved, or to have been moved, 
which whether it be now at rest or 
moved, was formerly in another place 
from that which it is now in. From 
which definition it may be inferred, 
first, that whatsoever is moved has 1 >een 
moved : for if it still be in the same 
place in which it was formerly, it is at 
rest : but if it be in another place, it 
has been moved, by the definition of 
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Diodorus to have been inconsistent in admitting past motion 
while he denied present motion. d But this seems not more 
inconsistent than the doctrine of Aristotle respecting the Now 
of time. I know, when I compare a child or a young tree 
with what they respectively were a year ago, that they have 
grown : but whether they actually are growing, at every mo- 
ment of the intervening time, is not ascertainable by sense, 
and is a matter of probable inference only.® Diodorus could 
not understand present motion, except in conjunction with past 
and future motion, as being the common limit of the two : but 
he could understand past motion, without reference to present 
or future. He could not state to himself a satisfactory theory 
respecting the beginning of motion : as we may see by his 
reasonings distinguishing the motion of a body all at once in 
its integrity, from the motion of a body considered as pro- 
ceeding from the separate motion of its constituent atoms — 
the moving atoms preponderating over the atoms at rest, and 
determining them to motion/ until gradually the whole body 
came to move. The same argument re-appears in another 
example, when he argues — The wall does not fall while its 
component stones hold together, for then it is still standing : 
nor yet when they have come apart, for then it has fallen.* 
That Diodorus was a person seriously anxious to solve 
logical difficulties, as well as to propose them, would 
be incontestably proved if we could believe the story 
recounted of him — that he hanged himself because 
he could not solve a problem proposed by Stilpon in the pre- 
sence of Ptolemy Soter. h But this story probably grew out 
of the fact, that Stilpon succeeded Diodorus at Megara, and 
eclipsed him in reputation. The celebrity of Stilpon, both at 

moved. Secondly, that what is moved, \ motion without conceiving past and 
will yet be moved : for that which is ! future time.” 

moved, leaveth the place where it is, j d Sext. Emp. adv. Mathera. x. pp. 
and consequently will be moved still. ! 91 -97-1 12-116. 

Thirdly, that whatsoever is moved, is See this point touched by Plato in 
not in one place during any time, how Philebus, p. 43 13 . 
little soever that may be : for by the * Sext. Emp. adv. Math. x. 113. Klyrj- 
definition of rest, that which is in one <rts tear* uhtKplvciav . . . kivtutis tear * 

place during any time, is at rest iiriKpdruay. Compare Zeller, Gesch- 

From what is above demonstrated— ichte der Griech. Philos, ii. p. 19 1 
namely, that whatsoever is moved, ed. 2nd. * 1 

has also been moved, and will be Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. x. pp. 
moved: this also may be collected. 346-348. 

That there can be no conception of ‘ Dio g. L. ii. 112. 
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Megara and at Athens (between 320300 b.c., but his exact 
date can hardly be settled), was equal, if not superior, to that 
of any contemporary philosopher. He was visited by listeners 
from all parts of Greece, and he drew away pupils from the 
most renowned teachers of the day; from Theophrastus as 
well as the others. 1 He was no less remarkable for fertility 
of invention than for neatness of expression. Two persons, 
who came for the purpose of refuting him, are said to have 
remained with him as admirers and scholars. All Greece 
seemed as it were looking towards him, and inclining towards 
the Megaric doctrines. k He was much esteemed both by 
Ptolemy Soter and by Demetrius Poliorketes, though he re- 
fused the presents and invitations of both : and there is reason 
to believe that his reputation in his own day must have equalled 
that of either Plato or Aristotle in theirs. He was formidable 
in disputation ; but the nine dialogues which he composed and 
published are characterised by Diogenes as cold. 1 

Contemporary with Stilpon (or perhaps somewhat later) 
was Menedemus of Eretria, whose philosophic pa- Mened^mus 

. 1 m r * and the Ere- 

rentage is traced to Phaedon. lhe name ot rhaedon trines, 
has been immortalised, not by his own works, but by the 
splendid dialogue of which Plato has made him the reciter. 
He is said (though I doubt the fact) to have been a native 
of Elis. He was of good parentage, a youthful companion 
of Sokrates in the last years of his life.™ After the death of 

1 This is asserted by Diogenes upon ; “ Phfiedon was made captive along 
the authority of Qtknnros & M with his country (Elis), sold at Athens, 

whom he cites KaTct A e(iy. We do not j and employed in a degrading capacity ; 
know anything about Philippus. j until Sokrates induced Alkibiades or 
Menedemus, who spoke with con- 1 Kriton to pay his ransom.” Now, no 
tempt of the other philosophers, even j such event as the capture of Elis, and 
of Plato and Xenokrates, admired i the sale of its Eupatrids as slaves, 
Stilpon (Diog. L. ii.p. 134). ! happened at that time: the war be- 

k The phrase of Diogenes is here j tween Sparta and Elis (described by 
singular, and must probably have been j Xenophon, Hellen. iii. p. 3) led to no 
borrowed from a partisan — Sto-re p “ such result, and was finished, more- 
1 1 raff ay r^y 'EAActSa iupopwrav ds over, after the death of Sokrates. 
/icy apteral, Stilpon, tvp€eri\oytef. Alkibiades had been long in exile. If, 
da wporry * touj &Kkovs — in the text of Diogenes, where we now 
(Diog. L. ii. 113-116). read y H A « 1 0 s, raty tinrarpiBwy 

1 Diog. L. ii. pp. 1 19-120. \pvxpot. — we were allowed to substitute ♦o/iW 
m The story given by Diogenes (L. M ^ A t 0 j, r£>y «uro rpitiuy — the narra- 
ii. pp. 31-105 ; compare A ulus Gellius, tive would be rendered oonsistent with 
xi. p. 18), about Phiedon’s adventures, known historical facts The Athe- 
anteoedent to his friendship with mans captured the island of Melos in 
Sokrates, is unintelligible to me. 415 b.c., put to death the Melians of 
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Sokrates, Pheedon went to Elis, composed some dialogues, and 
established a succession or sect of philosophers — Pleistanus, 
Anchipylus, Moschus. Of this sect MenedSmus," contempo- 
rary and hearer of Stilpon, became the most eminent repre- 
sentative, and from him it was denominated Eretriac instead 
of Eleian. The Eretriacs, as well as the Megarics, took up 
the negative arm of philosophy, and were eminent as puzzlers 
and controversialists. 

But though this was the common character of the two, 
speech in a logical point of view, yet in Stilpon, as well as 
of censure Menedemus, other elements became blended with 

assumed by 

Meneddmus. the logical. These persons combined, in part at 
least, the free censorial speech of Antisthenes with the sub- 
tlety of Eukleides. What we hear of Menedemus is chiefly 
his bitter, stinging sarcasms, and clever repartees. He did 
not, like the Cynic Diogenes, live in contented poverty, but 
occupied a prominent place (seemingly under the patronage 
of Antigonus and Demetrius) in the government of his native 
city Eretria. Nevertheless he is hardly less celebrated than 
Diogenes for open speaking of his mind, and carelessness of 
giving offence to others . 0 


ANTISTHENES. 

Antisthenes, the originator of the Cynic succession of phi- 
Antistbene* losophers, was one of those who took up principally 
Ethire P prin- the ethical element of the Sokratic discoursing, 
wgjif which the Megarics left out or passed lightly over, 
intermingled. He did not indeed altogether leave out the logical 
element : all his doctrines respecting it, as far as we hear of 
them, appear to have been on the negative side. But re- 
military age, and sold into slavery the Melian as slave ( Pseudo- Andokides 
younger males as well as the females cont. Alkibiad.). 

(Thucyd. v. 116). If Phsedon had n Diog. L. ii. 105-126. There was 
been a Melian youth of good family, a statue of Menedfimus in the ancient 
he would have been sold at Athens, stadium of Eretria: Diogenes speaks 
and might have undergone the adven- as if it existed in his time, ana as if 
turesnarratedby Diogenes. We know he himself had seen it (ii. 133). 
that Allribiades purchased a female 0 Diog. L. ii. 129- 142. 
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specting ethics, he laid down affirmative propositions , P and 
delivered peremptory precepts. His aversion to pleasure, by 
which he chiefly meant sexual pleasure, was declared in the 
most emphatic language. He had therefore, in the negative 
logic, a point of community with Eukleides and the Megarics : 
so that the coalescence of the two successions, in Stilpon and 
Menedemus, is a fact not difficult to explain. 

The life of Sokrates being passed in conversing with a 
great variety of persons and characters, his discourses were 
of course multifarious, and his ethical influence operated in 
different ways. His mode of life, too, exercised a certain 
influence of its own. 

Antisthenes, and his disciple Diogenes, were in many re- 
spects closer approximations to Sokrates than either Hecopiedtho 
Plato or any other of the Sokratic companions. The ““oTsJ? 
extraordinary colloquial and cross-examining force 
was indeed a peculiar gift, which Sokrates be- andri 8° ur - 
queathed to none of them : but Antisthenes took up the So- 
kratic purpose of inculcating practical ethics not merely by 
word of mouth, but also by manner of life. He was not in- 
ferior to his master in contentment under poverty, in strength 
of will and endurance, q in acquired insensibility both to pain 
and pleasure, in disregard of opinion around him, and in fear- 
less exercise of a self-imposed censorial mission. He learnt 
from Sokrates indifference to conventional restraints and 
social superiority, together with the duty of reducing wants 
to a minimum, and stifling all such as were above the lowest 
term of necessity. To this last point, Sokrates gave a reli- 
gious colour, proclaiming that the Gods had no wants, and 
that those who had least came nearest to the Gods. T By 
Antisthenes, these qualities were exhibited in eminent mea- 

p Clemons Alexandr. Stromat. ii. 20, ! of Antisthenes to frequent the gym- 
p. 485, Potter. 4yw 5 * foroJifxoficu T ^ y i nasium called Kvv6<rapy*s (D. L. vi. 

- \tyoyra KaTaro^tvcaifxty | 13), though other causes are also as- 
* &c. signed for the denomination (Winckel- 

1/, Diog. L. mann, Antisth. Frag. pp. 8-10). 
vi. 3. r Sokrates had said, rb 

Cicero, de Orator, iii. 17, 62; <r0cu, Buov «T yar rb ws 
Diog. L. vi. 2. trap* ol (Sokrates) *al 1 ^yyvrdrto rov dtlov (Xenoph., Memor. 
* ' " ital rb 1 i. (>, 10. Compare Apuleius, Apol. p. 

KarrjpZ* rrpSnos rov 1 25). Plato, Gorgias, p. 492 E. The 

alsovi. 15. The appellation of Cynics same dictum is ascribed to Diogenes 
is said to have arisen from the practice (Diog. L. vi. 105). 
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sure ; and by his disciple Diogenes they were still farther 
exaggerated. Epiktetus, a warm admirer of both, considers 
them as following up the mission from Zeus which Sokrates 
(in the Platonic Apology) sets forth as his authority, to make 
men independent of the evils of life by purifying and disci- 
plining the appreciation of good and evil in the mind of each 
individual . 8 

Antisthenes declared virtue to be the End for men to aim 
Doctrines of at — and to be sufficient per se for conferring happi- 
wiSvdJ ness ; but he also declared that virtue must be mani- 
ascetic. He fested in acts and character, not by words. Neither 
music, utera- much discourse nor much learning was required for 

tare, and ® ^ 

physic#. virtue : nothing else need be postulated except 
bodily strength like that of Sokrates . 1 He undervalued 
theory even in regard to ethics: much more in regard to 
Nature (Physics) and to Logic : he also despised literary, 
geometrical, musical teaching, as distracting men’s attention 
from the regulation of their own appreciative sentiment, and 
the adaptation of their conduct to it. He maintained strenu- 
ously (what several Platonic dialogues call in question) that 
virtue both could be taught and must be taught : when once 
learnt, it was permanent, and could not be eradicated. He 
prescribed the simplest mode of life, the reduction of wants to 
a minimum, with perfect indifference to enjoyment, wealth, or 
power. The reward was, exemption from fear, anxiety, dis- 
appointments, and wants : together with the pride of approxi- 
mation to the Gods. u Though Antisthenes thus despised both 
literature and theory, yet he had obtained a rhetorical educa- 
tion, and had even heard the rhetor Gorgias. He composed 
a large number of dialogues and other treatises, of which only 
the titles (very multifarious) are preserved to us. v One 
dialogue, entitled Sathon, was a coarse attack on Plato : 
several treated of Homer and of other poets, whose verses he 
seems to have allegorised. Some of his dialogues are also 

■ Epiktetus, Dissert, iii. i, 19-22, iii. 0 Diog. L. vi. 102-104. 

21-19, iii. 24-40-6069. The whole ▼ Diog. L. vi. 1, 15.18. The two 
of the twenty-second Dissertation, remaining fragments— Afay, ' 08 v<r<r«fcf 
Tlipl Kuvt<rnov, is remarkable. He (Winckelmann, Antisth. Fragm. pp. 
couples Sokrates with Diogenes more 38-42) — cannot well be genuine, 
closely than with any one else. though Winckelmann seems to think 

* Diog. L. vi. 11. them so. 
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declared by Athenseus to contain slanderous abuse of Alkibi- 
ades and other leading Athenians. On the other hand, the 
dialogues are much commended by competent judges ; and 
Theopompus even affirmed that much in the Platonic dia- 
logues had been borrowed from those of Antisthenes, Aris- 
tippus, and Bryson. x 

Antisthenes was amongst the most constant friends and 
followers of Sokrates, both in his serious and in his constant 
playful colloquies/ The Symposion of Xenophon Antisthenes 

j .- . / - _ • . . r _ . withSokrates 

describes both of them, in their hours of loviality. — xenophon- 

fm. . t J J tie Sympo- 

lhe picture, drawn by an author, himself a friend 
and companion, exhibits Antisthenes (so far as we can inter- 
pret caricature and jocular inversion) as poor, self-denying, 
austere, repulsive, and disputatious — yet bold and free-spoken, 
careless of giving offence, and forcible in colloquial repartee/ 
In all these qualities, however, Antisthenes was surpassed 
by his pupil and successor Diogenes of Sinope; ™ 
whose ostentatious austerity of life, eccentric and 
fearless character, indifference to what was con- 
sidered as decency, great acuteness and still greater 


* Athenreus, v. 220, xi. 508 ; Diog. j 
L. iii. 24-35; Phrynichusap. Photiura, 
cod. 158; EpiktetuB, ii. 16-35. Anti- J 
sthenes is placed in the same line with 
Kritias and Xenophon, as a Sokratic ! 
writer, by Dionysius of Halikarnassus, j 
De Thucyd. Jud. p. 941. That there 
was standing reciprocal hostility be- 
tween Antisthenes and Plato we can 
easily believe. Plato never names 
Antisthenes : and if the latter attacked 
Plato, it was under the name of Sathon. 
How far Plato in his dialogues intends . 
to attack Antisthenes without naming j 
him— is difficult to determine. Pro- 
bably he does intend to designate 
Antisthenes as 7 ipmv o^t/xa&^Sy in 
Sophist. 251. Schleiermacher and j 
other commentators think that he j 
intends to attack Antisthenes in 
PhilSbus, Thecetetus, Euthydemus, <fcc. 
But this seems to me not certain. In 
Phil6bus, p. 44, he can hardly include 
Antisthenes among the paka Be ivol 
Trtpl <pv(nv . Antisthenes neglected the 
Btudy of (pverts. 

Xenophon, Memor. iii. 11, 17. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11, 17; 
Symposion, ii, 10, iv. 2-3-44. Plutarch 


(Qu®st. Symp. ii. 1, 6, p. 632) and 
Diogenes (Laertius, vi. 1, 15) appear to 
understand the description of Xeno- 
phon as ascribing to Antisthenes a 
winning and conciliatory manner. To 
me it conveys the opposite impression. 
We must recollect that the pleasantry 
of the Xenophontic Symposion (not 
very successful as pleasantry) is found- 
ed on the assumption, by each person, 
of qualities and pretensions the direct 
j reverse of that which he has in reality 
— and on his professing to be proud 
of that which is a notorious disadvan- 
tage. Thus Sokrates pretends to pos- 
sess great personal beauty, and even 
uts himself in competition with the 
andsome youth Kritobulus ; he also 
prides himself on the accomplishments 
of a good fxcurrpor 6 s. Antisthenes, 
quite indigent, boasts of his wealth ; 
tne neglected Hermogenes boasts of 
1 being powerfully friended. The pas- 
| sage, iv. 57-61, which talks of the win- 
i ning manners of Antisthenes, and his 
j power of imparting popular accom- 
plishments, is to be understood in this 
ironical and inverted sense. 
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power of expression, freedom of speech towards all and 
against all — constituted him the perfect type of the Cynical 
sect. Being the son of a money agent at Sinope, he was 
banished with his father for fraudulently counterfeiting the 
coin of the city. On coming to Athens as an exile, he was 
captivated with the character of Antisthenes, who was at first 
unwilling to admit him, and was only induced to do so by his 
invincible importunity. Diogenes welcomed his banishment, 
with all its poverty and destitution, as having been the means 
of bringing him to Antisthenes, a and to a life of philosophy. 
It was Antisthenes (he said) who emancipated him from 
slavery, and made him a freeman. He was clothed in one 
coarse garment with double fold : he adopted the wallet 
(afterwards the symbol of cynicism) for his provisions, and is 
said to have been without any roof or lodging — dwelling 
sometimes in a tub near the Metroon, sometimes in one of the 
public porticoes or temples : he is also said to have satisfied 
all his wants in the open day. He here indulged unreservedly 
in that unbounded freedom of speech, which he looked upon as 
the greatest blessing of life. No man ever turned that bless- 
ing to greater account : the string of repartees, sarcasms, and 
stinging reproofs, which are attributed to him by Diogenes 
Laertius, is very long, but forms only a small proportion of 
those which that author had found recounted. b Plato de- 


* Diog. L. Yi. 2, 21-49; Plutarch, 
Qusest. Sympos. ii. 1, 7; Epiktetus, 
in. 22,67, iv. 1, 1 14; Dion Chryso- 
stom. Orat. viii.-ix.-x. 

Plutarch quotes two lines from 
Diogenes respecting Antisthenes : — j 
'Os fjif pdtcrj r* fifnci(Tx* KhJ^r)vdyKaxTf I 
Tlrcexbp ycvicrOai KaX Zijxcov iiv^xrrarov — ! 

ov ykp h,v dfxoiws nOavbs fjv \iywv — 
*Oi fie <ro<pby Kcd aindptcrj k al paxApiov 
i* oiytrt. The interpretation given of i 
the passage by Plutarch is curious, but 
quite in the probable meaning of the 
author. However it is not easy to re- j 
concile with the fact of this extreme : 
poverty another fact mentioned about j 
Diogenes, that he asked fees from 
listeners, in one case as much as a 
mina (Diog. L. vi. 2, 67). 
b Diog. L. v. 18, vi 2, 69. 

rl K<i\At<rToy iv lLV0p<b*oi$ I 

ala. Among the numerous lost works 

of Theophrastus (enumerated by 


Diogen. Laert. v. 43) one is Twv Ato- 
yivovs 'S.waywyX), &, a remarkable evi- 
dence of the impression made by the 
sayings and proceedings of Diogenes 
upon his contemporaries. Compare 
Dion Chrysostom, Or. ix. (vol. i. 288 
seq. Reisk) for the description of the 
conduct of Diogenes at the Isthmian 
festival, and the effect produced by it 
on spectators. 

These smart sayings, of which so 
many are ascribed to Diogenes, and 
which he is said to have practised l>e- 
forehand, and to have made occasions 
for — fhi xP tta v rfy (Diog. 

L. v. 18, vi. 91, vii. 26)— were caUed 
by the later rhetors Xptlat. See 
Hermogenes and Theon, apud Walz, 
Rketor.Gracc.i.pp. 19-201 ; Quintilian, 
i. 9, 4. 

Such collections of Ana were ascribed 
to all the philosophers in greater or 
less number. Photius, in giving the 
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scribed Diogenes as Sokrates running mad : c and when Dio- 
genes, meeting some Sicilian guests at his house and treading 
upon his best carpet, exclaimed — “ I am treading on Plato’s 
empty vanity and conceit,” Plato rejoined — “Yes, with a 
different vanity of your own.” The impression produced by 
Diogenes in conversation with others, was very powerfully felt 
both by young and old. Phokion, as well as Stilpon, were 
among his hearers. d In crossing the sea to iEgina, Diogenes 
was captured by pirates, taken to Krete, and there put up to 
auction as a slave : the herald asked him what sort of work he 
was fit for : whereupon Diogenes replied — To command men. 
At his own instance, a rich Corinthian named Xeniades 
bought him and transported him to Corinth. Diogenes is 
said to have assumed towards Xeniades the air of a master : 
Xeniades placed him at the head of his household, and made 
him preceptor of his sons. In both capacities Diogenes dis- 
charged his duty well. e As a slave well treated by his master, 
and allowed to enjoy great freedom of speech, he lived in 
greater comfort than he had ever enjoyed as a freeman : and 
we are not surprised that he declined the offers of friends to 
purchase his liberation. He died at Corinth in very old age : 
it is said, at ninety years old, and on the very same day on 
which Alexander the Great died at Babylon (b.c. 323). He 
was buried at the gate of Corinth leading to the Isthmus : a 
monument being erected to his honour, with a column of 
Parian marble crowned by the statue of a dog. f 

list of books from which the Sophist 1 Timon in the Silli. Aristokles affirmed 
Sopater collected extracts, indicates j that Pyrrho had just as much 
one as T& Aioytvovs rod Kvvucov ’ Awo<p- as the rest. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 
fxara (Codex 161). xiv. 18. 

Diog. L. 2, 53. 'XuKpdrrjs ncuv6- d Diog. L. vi. 2, 75-76. 

O i 5t <pa<n rbv &ioytyy\ v < e Diog. L. vi. 2, 74. 

VlaTw t by Tlxdrwyos Xeniades was mentioned by Demo- 

The kritus: he is said to have been a sceptic 
term rv<pos (“ vanity, self-conceit, as- (Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-53), 
sumption of knowing better than at least hedidnotreoogniseany Kpirii- 
others, being puffed up by the praise piov. 
of vulgar minds ”) seems to have been 1 Diog. L. vi. 2, 77-78. 
much interchanged among the ancient Diogenes seems to have been known 
philosophers, each of them charging by his contemporaries under the title 
it upon hiB opponents ; while the of 6 KiW. Aristotle cites from him a 
opponents of philosophy generally witty comparison under that designa- 
imputed it to all philosophers alike, tion, Rhetoric, iii. 10, 1410, a. 24. 
Pyrrho the Sceptic took credit for being KiW (IkoAci) rh KamiXcia 

the only &rwpos: and he is compli- 
mented os such by his panegyrist 
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In politics, ethics, and rules for human conduct, Diogenes 
Doctrines adopted yiews of his own, and spoke them out freely. 

He was a freethinker (like Antisthenes) as to the 
popular religion : and he disapproved of marriage 
laws, considering that the intercourse of the sexes 
ought to be left to individual taste and preference.® 
Though he respected the city and conformed to its 
geometry. ] awSj y e t he had no reverence for existing super- 
stitions, or for the received usages as to person, sex, or family. 
He declared himself to be a citizen of the Kosmos, and of 
Nature .* 1 His sole exigency was, independence of life, and 
freedom of speech : having these, he was satisfied, fully suffi- 
cient to himself for happiness, and proud of his own superi- 
ority to human weakness. The main benefit which he derived 
from philosophy (he said) was, that he was prepared for any 
fortune that might befall him. To be ready to accept death 
easily, was the sure guarantee of a free and independent life . 1 
He insisted emphatically upon the necessity of exercise or 
training (< atncwi c) both as to the body and as to the 
mind. Without this, nothing could be done : by means of it 
everything might be achieved. But he required that the 
labours imposed should be directed to the acquisition of habits 
really useful ; instead of being wasted, as they commonly 
were, upon objects frivolous and showy. The truly wise man 
ought to set before him as a model the laborious life of 
Herakles : and he would find, after proper practice and train- 
ing, that the contempt of pleasures would afford him more 
enjoyment than the pleasures themselves. k 

Diogenes declared that education was sobriety to the 
young, consolation to the old, wealth to the poor; ornament to 

* Diog. L. vi. 2, 72. Cicero, De 0«Vrc s rjBtafS Cyv, arjBus rovvavrloy 

Nat. Deor. i. 13. ptrlatriv, o&rws oi rovvavrlov a(ncr\ 94 y- 

b Diog. L. vi. 2, 63-71. The like rts tyBiov avrwv ruv yBovwv Karcuppo- 
declaration is ascribed to Sokrates. vov<ri. See Lucian, Vitar. Auct. c. 9, 
Epiktetus, i. 9, 1. ! about the hard life and the happi- 

1 Diog. L. vi. 2, 63, 72. pr)tev . ness of Diogenes. Compares. 26 about 
vOtplas vpoKpivw. Epiktetus, iv. ! the rvpos of Diogenes treading down 
I, 30 . O koI A toy^tnjs play j the different rvipos of Plato, and 

tlvai pi)x*ybv *pbs 4\tv6tplay — t b tv- 1 Epiktetus iii. 22, 57. Antisthenes, in 
Compare iv. 7- his dialogue or discourse called *Hpeuc- 
28. i. 24, 6. \rjs , appears to have enforced the like 

* Diog. L. vi 2, 7071. koI ydp appeal to that hero as an example -to 

tcaraff>p 6 vrjcris ijBvrdrrt others. See Winckelmann, Fragm. 
xpop*\*ri} 6 titra f teal &<nrtp oi ffvvtBur- j Antisthen. pp. 15-18. 
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the rich. But he despised much of what was commonly im- 
parted as education — music, geometry, astronomy, &c.: and he 
treated with equal scorn Plato and Eukleides . 1 He is said 
however to have conducted the education of the sons of his 
rnasterXeniades m without material departure from the received 
usage. He caused them to undergo moderate exercise (not 
with a view to athletic success) in the palaestra, and afterwards 
to practise riding, shooting with the bow, hurling the javelin, 
slinging and hunting : he cultivated their memories assidu- 
ously, by recitations from poets and prose authors, and even 
from his own compositions : he kept them on bread and 
water, without tunic or shoes, with clothing only such as was 
strictly necessary, with hair closely cut, habitually silent, and 
fixing their eyes on the ground when they walked abroad. 
These latter features approximate to the training at Sparta 
(as described by Xenophon) which Diogenes declared to con- 
trast with Athens as the apartments of the men with those of 
the women. Diogenes is said to have composed several dia- 
logues and even some tragedies . 11 But his most impressive 
display (like that of Sokrates) was by way of colloquy — 
prompt and incisive interchange of remarks. He was one of 
the few philosophers who copied Sokrates in living constantly 
before the public — in talking with every one indiscriminately 
and fearlessly, in putting home questions like a physician to 
his patient . 0 Epiktetus, — speaking of Diogenes as equal, if not 
superior, to Sokrates — draws a distinction pertinent and accu- 
rate. “ To Sokrates ” (says he) “ Zeus assigned the elenchtic 
or cross-examining function : to Diogenes, the magisterial and 
chastising function : to Zeno (the Stoic) the didactic and dog- 
matical.” While thus describingDiogenesjustly enough, Epik- 
tetus nevertheless insists upon his agreeable person and his 
extreme gentleness and good-nature : p qualities for which 

* Diog. L. vi. 2, 6S-73*^4"27» j not admitted by all authors as genuine 

“ Diog. L. vi. 2, 30-31. i (Diog. L.^c.). 

■ Diog. L. vi. 2, 80. Diogenes I 0 Dion’Chrysost Or. x. ; DeServis, 
Laertius himself cites a fact from one ! p. 295 R. Or. ix. ; Xsthmicus, p. 289 R. 
of the dialogues — Pordalus (vi. 2, 20): i tp iarpol avatcplvouc 1 robs atrtey 
and Epiktetus alludes to the treatise t as, ourws Aioytyyjs hviKpiv* r by 
on Ethics by Diogenes — 4? rjj 'Hducij owroy, &c, 

— ii. 20, 14. It appears however that p Epiktetus, iii. 21, 19. £>* 
the works ascribed to Diogenes were 
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probably Diogenes neither took credit himself, nor received 
Admiration credit from his contemporaries. Diogenes seems to 
for &ogenet have really possessed — that which his teacher Anti- 
biscondrt. sthenes postulated as indispensable — the Sokratic 
Sgouthia physical strength and vigour. His ethical creed, 

own ethical * * ° . . . ° - - 

obtained from Antisthenes, was adopted by many 
successors, and (in the main) by Zeno and the Stoics in the 
ensuing century. But the remarkable feature in Diogenes 
w hich attracts to him the admiration of Epiktetus, is — that he 
set the example of acting out his creed consistently and 
resolutely, in his manner of life : q an example followed by 
some of his immediate successors, but not by the Stoics, who 
confined themselves to writing and preaching. Contemporary 
both with Plato and Aristotle, Diogenes stands to both of 
them in much the same relation as Phokion to Demosthenes 


Aioytvti r^y fbunAtK^y teal 
truc^y, Z4)vwvi tt)* 5iSaa- 
> teal Boy^iariirfjy. 

About r b fifxtpov Kal <pi\<iydfKAnroy of 
Diogenes, see Epiktetus, iii. 24, 04; 
who also tells us (iv. 1 1-19). professing 
to follow the statements of contem- 
poraries, that the bodies both of Ko- 
k rates and Diogenes were by nature so 
sweet and agreeable (Jwtx&pi *au r, 6 u) 
as to dispense with the necessity of 
washing. 

“ Ego ceri£ ” (says Seneca, Epist. 
108, about the lectures of the eloquent 
Stoic Attal us) “cum Attalum audlrem, 
in vitia, in errores, in mala vita? pero- 
rantem,s«pe misertus sum generis hu- 
m&ni, et ilium sublimem altioremque 
humano fastigio credidi. Ipse regem 
se esse dicebat ; sod plus quarn regnare 
mihi videbatur, cui liceret censuram 
agere regnantium.” See also his trea- 
tises De Beneficiis, v. 4-0, and De 
Tranauillitate Animi (c, 8), where, 
after lofty encomium on Diogenes, he 
exclaims — “ Si quis de felicitate Dio- 
genis dubitat, potest idem dubitare 
eide Deorum immortalium statu, an 
p&rum beate degant,” Ac. 

q Cicero, in his Oration in defence 
of Morena(3o-6i-62)compliments Cato 
(the accuser) as one of the few persons 
who adopted the Stoic tenets with a 
view of acting them out, and who did 
really act them out — “ Hibc homo in- 
eniosissimus M. Cato, autoribus eru- 
itissimis induct us, arripuit; neque 


i disputandi caus&, ut magna pars, sed 
ita vivendi." Tacitus (If is tor. iv. 5) 
! pays the like compliment to Helvidius 
Prisons. 

M. Gaston Boissier (fetude sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de Varron, pp. 
113-114, Paris, 1S01) expresses an 
amount of surprise which I should not 
have expected, on the fact that persons 
adopted a philosophical creed for the 
purpose only of debuting it and de- 
fending it, and not of acting it out. 
But he recognises the fact, in regard 
to Varro and his con tern porarios, in 
terms not less applicable to the Athe- 
nian world : amidst such general prac- 
tice, Antisthenes, Diogenes, Krates, 
&c M stood out as memorable exceptions. 
“ 11 ne faut pas non plus oublier do 
quelle manierc, et dans quel esprit, les 
Remains lettres etudiaient la philoso- 
phic Greco ue. Ils venaient ^couter les 
plus hahiles maltres, connaitre les 
scctes lc*s plus cellibres; mais ils les 
etudiaient plutot en curieux, qu'ils ne 
s’y attacliaient en adentes. On ne les 
voit gufcres anprofonuir un syst*;mo 
et s’y tenir, adopter un ensemble de 
croyances, et y con former leur con 
I duite. On Itudiait le plus sou vent la 
| philosophie pour discuter. C 1 eta it 
’ seulement une matiere u des conver- 
sations savantes, un exercico ot un 
aliment pour les esprit* curieux. 

I VoilA pourquoi la secte Acadfcmique 
6toit alors mieux accueillie que les 
autres Ac. 
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in politics and oratory : he exhibits strength of will, insensi- 
bility to applause as well as to reproach, and self-acting inde- 
pendence — in antithesis to their higher gifts and cultivation of 
intellect. He was undoubtedly, next to Sokrates,the most ori- 
ginal and unparalleled manifestation of Hellenic philosophy. 

Respecting Diogenes and the Cynic philosophers generally, 
we have to regard not merely their doctrines, but Admiratlon 
the effect produced by their severity of life. In this 
point Diogenes surpassed his master Antisthenes, ^ 
whose life he criticised as not fully realising the 
lofty spirit of his doctrine. The spectacle of man 
not merely abstaining from enjoyment, but enduring 
with indifference hunger, thirst, heat, cold, poverty, tH(>gene8 ' 
privation, bodily torture, death, &c., exercises a powerful 
influence on the imagination of mankind. It calls forth 
strong feelings of reverence and admiration in the beholders : 
while in the sufferer himself, also, self-reverence and self- 
admiration, the sense of power and exaltation above the 
measure of humanity is largely developed. The extent to 
which self-inflicted hardships and pains have prevailed in 
various regions of the earth, the long-protracted and invincible 
resolution with which they have been endured, and the vene- 
ration which such practices have procured for the ascetics who 
submitted to them — are among the most remarkable chapters 
in history/ The East, especially India, has always been, and 
still is, the country in which these voluntary endurances have 
reached their extreme pitch of severity ; even surpassing 
those of the Christian monks in Egypt and Syria, during the 
fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era . 8 When Alex- 
ander the Great first opened India to the observation of 
Greeks, one of the novelties which most surprised him and 
his followers was, the sight of the Gymnosophists or naked 
philosophers. These men were found lying on the ground, 
either totally uncovered or with nothing but a cloth round 
the loins ; abstaining from all enjoyment, nourishing them- 
selves upon a minimum of coarse vegetables or fruits, careless 
of the extreme heat of the plain, and the extreme cold of the 

' Dion Chrysostom, viii, p. 275, Reiak. 

• Boo the striking description in Gibbon, Docl. and Fall,ch. xxxvii. pp. 253-265. 

vol. in. 2 l 
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mountain ; and often superadding pain, fatigue, or prolonged 
and distressing uniformity of posture. They passed their time 
either in silent meditation or in discourse on religion and 
philosophy : they were venerated as well as consulted by 
every one, censuring even the most powerful persons in the 
land. Their fixed idea was to stand as examples to all, of 
endurance, insensibility, submission only to the indispensable 
necessities of nature, and freedom from all other fear or 
authority. They acted out the doctrine, which Plato so 
eloquently preaches under the name of Sokrates in the 
Phaedon — That the whole life of the philosopher is a prepara- 
tion for death: that life is worthless, and death an escape 
from it into a better state. 1 It is an interesting fact to learn 
that when Onesikritus (one of Alexander's officers, who had 
known and frequented the society of Diogenes in Greece), 
being despatched during the Macedonian march through India 
for the purpose of communicating with these Gymnosophists, 
saw their manner of life and conversed with them — he imme- 
diately compared them with Diogenes, whom he had himself 
visited — as well as with Sokrates and Pythagoras, whom he 
knew by reputation. Onesikritus described to the Gymno- 
sophists the manner of life of Diogenes, but Diogenes wore a 
threadbare mantle, and this appeared to them a mark of in- 
firmity and imperfection. They remarked that Diogenes was 
right to a considerable extent ; but wrong for obeying conven- 
tion in preference to nature, and for being ashamed of going 
naked, as they did. u 

* Strabo, xv. 71 3 A (probably from 8*i wv<nv ti arodv^oKuy re kcu 
OnesikrituB, see Geier, Fragment, j Compare p. 67 D. Cicero, Tusc. D.i. 30. 
Alexandr. Magn. Histor. p. 379). j Compare Epiktetus. iv. i,3o(cited in a 
IlAeurrou* 3* tJvau enrols \6yovs tt(o\ , former note) about Diogenes the Cynic. 

rov 8a vdrow vofj.l(uv ykp 3 )?, rby pty 1 Also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 27 ; Vale- 

iv$aZ* &lov &s tiv a kh^jv Kvoptyav eJvcu' rius Maximus, iii. 3, to ; Diogen. L. 
rbv 88 Odyarov y tvtffiv <iy rby byras j Prooem. s. 6 : Pliny, H. N. vii. 2. 

0loy teal rby «u8 al^oya, rols j Bohlen observes (Das Alte Indien, 

ira err 8*8 rf} kcrtcficrti uarji , ch. ii. pp. 279-289), “ It is a remarkable 

xpbs rb iToifiio8dvarov‘ kyaBbv t) ! fact that Indian writings of the highest 
Kunbv w$\v that ray <rvp&aty6yray antiquity depict as alreadyexisting the 
avBpdirois, &c. same ascetic exercises as we see exist- 

This is an application of the doc- ing at present : they were even then 
trines laid down by the Platonic So- known to the ancients, who were espe- 
krates in the Phiedon, p. 64 A : Kivtu- cially astonished at such fanaticism.” 
ytvov<n ykp Scot rvyx&vovaiv opQas u Strabo gives a condensed summary 
kxr6fuvoi <pi\o<ro<pla? \c\Tf0*y<u robs of report, made by Onesikritus 
*aa out $n oMy &Wo abrol lirirr). respecting his conversation with the 
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These observations of the Indian Gymnosophist are a re- 
production and an application in practice x of the The precepts 
memorable declaration of principle enunciated by 
Sokrates — “ That the Gods had no wants : and that 
the man who had fewest wants, approximated most 
nearly to the Gods.” This principle is first intro- theCynice. 
duced into Grecian Ethics by Sokrates : ascribed to him both 
by Xenophon and Plato, and seemingly approved by both. 
In his life, too, Sokrates carried the principle into effect, up 
to a certain point. Both admirers and opponents attest his 
poverty, hard fare, coarse clothing, endurance of cold and 
privation : y but he was a family man, with a wife and children 
to maintain, and he partook occasionally of indulgences which 
made him fall short of his own ascetic principle. Plato and 
Xenophon — both of them well-born Athenians, in circum- 
stances affluent, or at least easy, the latter being a knight, and 
even highly skilled in horses and horsemanship — contented 
themselves with preaching on the text, whenever they had to 
deal with an opponent more self-indulgent than themselves ; 


Indian Gymnosophist Mandanis, or 
Dandamis (Strabo, xv. p. 716 B) : 
— Tat/r’ elnAvra ^epecrdai (Dandamis 
asked Onesikritus), el koI dv rois' / E\- 
\riai \6yoi roiovroi \eyotvro. E IttSv- 
bn ica\ Tlvda- 

ydpas 

rbs (Onesikritus) 
p\vcur6ai (Danda- 
mis), #ti r6.\Xa fxiv vofxl(ei (ppovlpiws 
avrots boKetv. tv A’ a fxaprdvetv — vbfxov 
wpb tt}? (pvtrecos rt6e/x4yovs’ ou ybp &v 
vveeQai yv/uvovs, &<nr ep avri>v, 8tc£- 
, arrb \iruv £iwvTas* teal y<t p 
ipl<Trrjv elvaiy 9jns hv 

About Onesikritus, Diog. Laert. vi. 
75-84; Plutarch, Alexand. 0.65 ; Plu- 
tarch, De Fortune Alexandri, p. 331. 

The work of August Gladitsch (Ein- 
leitung in das Verst'andniss der Welt- 
geschichte, Posen, 1841) contains an 
instructive comparison between the 
Gymnosophists and the Cynics, as well 
as between the Pythagoreans and the 
Chinese philosophers — between the 
Eleatic sect ana the Hindoo philo- 
sophers. The points of analogy, both 
in doctrine and practice, are very nu- 
merous and strikingly brought out, pp. 
356-377. I cannot, however, agree in 


! his conclusion, that the doctrines and 
| practice of Antisthenes were borrowed, 
not from Sokrates with exaggeration, 

| but from the Parmenidean theory, and 
j the Vedanta theory of the Ens Unum, 

| leading to negation and contempt of 
the phenomenal world. 

* Onesikritus observes, respecting 
the Indian Gymnosophists, that “they 
were more striking in act than in dis- 
course ” (<rv Zpyois yap airrovs icpelr- 
rovi fi \6yois elvai, Strabo, xv. 713 B); 
and this is true about the Cynic suc- 
cession of philosophers, in Greece as 
well as in Rome. Diogenes Laertius 
(compare his Prooem, s. 19, 20, and vi. 
103) ranks the Cynic philosophy as a 
distinct alpeats : but he tells us that 
other writers (especially Hippobotus) 
would not reckon it as an a {peats, but 
only as an fvtrrcum $lov — practice 
without theory. 

* Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 2-5; 
Plato, Sympos. 219, 220. 

The language of con temporary comic 
writers, Ameipsias, Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., about Sokrates — is very 
much the same as that of Menander 
a century afterwards about Kiatds. 
Sokrates is depicted as a Cynic in 
mode of life (Diogen. L. ii. 28 ; Ari- 
stophan. Nubes, 104-362-415). 

2 l 2 
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but made no attempt to carry it into practice.* Zeno the 
Stoic laid down broad principles of self-denial and apathy : 
but in practice he was unable to conquer the sense of shame, 
as the Cynics did, and still more the Gymnosophists. Anti- 
sthenes, on the other hand, took to heart, both in word and 
act, the principle of Sokrates : yet even he, as we know from 
the Xenophontic Symposion, was not altogether constant in 
rigorous austerity. His successors Diogenes and Krates at- 
tained the maximum of perfection ever displayed by the 
Cynics of free Greece. They stood forth as examples of en- 
durance, abnegation — insensibility to shame and fear — free- 
spoken censure of others. Even they however were not so re- 
cognised by the Indian Gymnosophists : who, having reduced 
their wants, their fears, and their sensibilities, yet lower, had 
thus come nearer to that which they called the perfection of 
Nature, and which Sokrates called the close approach to 
divinity . a When Alexander the Great (in the first year of 
his reign and prior to any of his Asiatic conquests) visited 
Diogenes at Corinth, found him lying in the sun, and asked 
if there was anything which he wanted — Diogenes made the 
memorable reply — “ Only that you and your guards should 
stand out of my sunshine.” This reply doubtless manifests 
the self-satisfied independence of the philosopher. Yet it is 
far less impressive than the fearless reproof which the Indian 
Gymnosophists administered to Alexander, when they saw 
him in the Punjab at the head of his victorious army, after 
exploits, dangers, and fatigues almost superhuman, as con- 
queror of Persia and acknowledged son of Zeus. b 

. * Zeno, though he received instruc- sage is cited in a previous note), 
tions from Krates, was iXKus p\v The Emj>cror Julian (Orat. vi. p. 

192 8panh.) says about the Cynics — 
us xpos r\\v kvvik V avai(Txvvrlau (Diog. ' ' ‘ yap xoiovvrcu rb re\os, rovro 

L. vii. 3). 5 f Xcrov i(Tr\ r<p dcby Dion 

“ Disputare cum Socrate licet, du- Chrysostom (Or. vi. p. 208) says also 
bitare cum Carneade, cum Epicuro about Diogenes the Cynic — Kal/j.<L\urra 
quiescere,hominisnaturamcumStoici8 ruv 6fuv rbv &lov. 

vincere, cum Cynicis excedere &c. b Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 32, and the 
This is the distinction which Seneca Anabasis of Arrian, vii. 1-2-3, where 
draws between Stoic and Cynic (De both the reply of Diogenes and that 
Brevitat. Vitae, 14). His admiration of the Indian Gymnosophists are re- 
fer the “ seminudus ” Cynic Deme- ported. Dion Chrysostom (Orat. iv. 
tnus, his contemporary and compa- p. 145 sea. Reisk) gives a prolix 
nion, was extreme (Epist. 62, and dialogue between Alexander and 
Epist. 20). Diogenes. His picture of the effect 

a Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 10 (the pas- ] produced by Diogenes upon the dif- 
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Another point, in the reply made by the Indian Gymno- 
sophist to Onesikritus deserves notice : I mean the Antithesis 
antithesis between law (or convention) and nature tur^Sd *’ 
(vofiog — (j>vaig) — the supremacy which he asserts for vSn— n ’ 
Nature over law — and the way in which he under- by the In- 
stands Nature and her supposed ordinances. This sophists, 
antithesis was often put forward and argued in the ancient 
Ethics: and it is commonly said, without any sufficient proof, 
that the Sophists (speaking of them collectively) recognised 
only the authority of law — while Sokrates and Plato had the 
merit of vindicating against them the superior authority of 
Nature. The Indian Gymnosophist agrees with the Athenian 
speaker in the Platonic treatise De Legibus, and with the Pla- 
tonic Kallikles 'in the Gorgias, thus far — that he upholds the 
paramount authority of N ature. But of these three interpreters, 
each hears and reports the oracles of Nature differently from 
the other two : and there are many other dissenting inter- 
preters beside. 0 Which of them are we to follow? And if, 


ferent spectators at the Isthmian fes- 
tival, is striking and probable. 

Kalanus, one of the Indian Gymno- 
sophists, was persuaded, by the in- 
stances of Alexander, to abandon his 
Indian mode of life and to come away 
w ith the Macedonian army, very much 
to the disgust of his brethren, who 
scornfully denounced him as infirm 
and even as the slave of appetite 
(cwcdAao-Toi/, Strabo, xv. 718). He was 
treated with the greatest consideration 
and respect by Alexander and his 
officers; yet when the army came into 
Persis, ho became sick of body and 
tired of life. He obtained the reluctant 
consent of Alexander to allow him to 
die. A funeral pile was erected, upon 
which he voluntarily burnt himself in 
presence of the whole army ; who wit- 
nessed the scene with every demon- 
stration of military honour. See the 
remarkable description in Arrian, 
Anab. vii. 3. Cicero calls him “ Indus 
indoctus et barbarus” (Tusc. Disp. 
ii. 2 1) ; but the impression which he 
made on Alexander himself, Ouesi- 
kritus,Lysimachu8,and genorallyupou 
all who saw him, was that of respectful 
admiration (Strabo, xv. 715 ; Arrian, 
1 . 0.). One of these Indian sages, who 
had come into Syria along with the 
Indian envoys sent by an Indian king to 


I the Roman Emperor Augustus, burnt 
himself publicly at Athens, with an 
exulting laugh when he leaped upon 
the funeral pile (Strabo, xv. 720 A) 
ra rrdrpia rccu Tv5a 
The like act of self-immolation was 
performed by the Grecian Cynic Pere- 
grinus Proteus, at the Olympic festival 
in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 105 
a.d. (See Clinton, Fas. Rom.) Lucian, 
who was present and saw the proceed- 
ing, has left an animated description 
of it, but ridicules it as a piece of silly 
vanity. Theagenes, the admiring dis- 
iple of Peregrin us, and other Cynics, 
rho were present in considerable num- 
bers — and also Lucian himself — com- 
pare this act to that of the Indian 
Gymnosophists — ovros 5 ^ rivos curias 

ir vp; Af, Sirens r^\v teaprcpiau firt- 
Se^Tjrcu, KaOdictp oi Bpaxjuavcs (Lu- 
cian, De Morte Peregrini, 25-39, &c.). 

c Though Seneca (De Brevitate Vit. 
14) talks of the Stoics as “conquer- 
ing Nature, and the Cynics as ex- 
ceeding Nature,” yet the Stoic Epik- 
tetus considers his morality as the 
only scheme conformable to Nature 
(Epiktet. Diss. iv. 1, 121-128) ; while 
the Epikurean Lucretius claims the 
same conformity for the precepts of 
Epikurus. 
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adopting any one of them, we reject the others upon what 
grounds are we to justify our preference ? When the Gymno- 
sophist points out, that nakedness is the natural condition of 
man ; when he farther infers, that because natural it is there- 
fore right — and that the wearing of clothes, being a departure 
from nature, is also a departure from right — how are we to 
prove to him that his interpretation of nature is the wrong 
one? These questions have received no answer in any of the 
Platonic dialogues : though we have seen that Plato is very 
bitter against those who dwell upon the antithesis between 
Law and Nature, and who undertake to decide between the 
two. 

Reverting to the Cynics, we must declare them to be in 
The Greek one respect the most peculiar outgrowth of Grecian 
philosophy : because they are not merely a doctrinal 
sect, with phrases, theories, reasonings, and teach- 
fn&rs, j n g S 0 f their own — but still more prominently a 
body of practical ascetics, a mendicant order d in philosophy, 
working up the bystanders by exhibiting themselves as 
models of endurance and apathy. These peculiarities seem to 
have originated partly with Pythagoras, partly with Sokrates — 
for there is no known prior example of it in Grecian history, 
except that of the anomalous priests of Zeus at Dodona, called 
Selli, who lay on the ground with unwashed feet. The disci- 
pline of Lykurgus at Sparta included severe endurance ; but 
then it was intended to form, and actually did form, good 
soldiers. The Cynics had no view to military action. They 
exaggerated the peculiarities of Sokrates, and we should call 
their mode of life the Sokratic life, if we followed the example 

d Respecting the historical con- nishes no information (see his edition 
nexion between the Grecian Cynics ! of the Iliad, vol. vii. p. 289) except 
and the ascetic Christian monks, see the general remark : — “ Selli — vitam 
Zeller, Geschichte der Griech. Philos, genus et institutum affectabant abhor - 
ii. p. 241, ed. 2nd. | renskcommuni usu, vitro monachorum 

Homer, Iliad xvi. 235 : — 1 mendicantium baud absimile, cum sine 

Zev Ulya, AcoSc cvai€ Uf\euryiKf, tt]K 6 di | vitro cultu viverent, nec corpus ablu- 
valeav 1 erent, et humi cubarent. Ita inter 

Awtevris fif&teav 5 u<rx€i/x^pov, itfiepl 81 j barbaros non modo, sed inter feras 
2 (A\oi j gentes ipsas intellectum est, eos qui 

2 ol vedovo * {nroefniTcu Aytirr^roSes, x a " I auctoritatem apud multitudinem con- 
fiaifvvcu. 1 sequi vellent,extern& specie, vitro cultu 

There is no analogy in Grecian ! austeriore, abstinentift. et continents, 
history to illustrate this very curious j oculos hominum in se convertere et 
passage: the Excursus of Heyne fur- j mirationem facere debere.” 
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of those who gave names to the Pythagorean or Orphic life, 
as a set of observances derived from the type of Pythagoras 
or Orpheus.® 

Though Antisthenes and Diogenes laid chief stress upon 
ethical topics, yet they also delivered opinions on 
logic and evidence.* Antisthenes especially was en- 
gaged in controversy, and seemingly in acrimonious 
controversy, with Plato : whose opinions he im- 
pugned in an express dialogue entitled Sathon. I4eaa * 
Plato on his side also attacked the opinions of Antisthenes, 
and spoke contemptuously of his intelligence, yet without 
formally naming him. At least there are some criticisms in 
the Platonic dialogues (especially in the Sophistes, p. 251) 
which the commentators pronounce, on strong grounds, to be 
aimed at Antisthenes : who is also unfavourably criticised by 
Aristotle. We know but little of the points which Antisthenes 
took up against Plato — and still less of the reasons which he 
urged in support of them. Both he and Diogenes, however, 
are said to have declared express war against the Platonic 
theory of self-existent Ideas. The functions of general Con- 
cepts and general propositions, together with the importance 
of defining general terms, had been forcibly insisted on in the 
colloquies of Sokrates ; and his disciple Plato built upon this 
foundation the memorable hypothesis of an aggregate of 
eternal, substantive realities, called Ideas or Forms, existing 
separate from the objects of sense, yet affording a certain par- 
ticipation in themselves to those objects : not discernible by 
sense, but only by the Reason or understanding. These bold 
creations of t he Platonic fancy were repudiated by Antisthenes 
and Diogenes: who are both said to have declared — “We see 
Man, and we see Horse ; but Manness and Horseness we do 
not see.” Whereunto Plato replied — “ You possess that eye 

c Plato, Republic, x. 600 B ; Legib. Laertius (vi. 1 5), several relate to dia- 
vi. 782 C; Eurip. Hippol. 955; Fragm. lectio or logie. 

Kpfjres. 

See also the citations in Athenseus ircpl rov kvr i\ 4 yuv t a, j 3 , y. Ilepl Aw- 
(iv. pp. 161-163) from the writers of the . ricpl IlouSclas ^ ircpl 0 

Attic middle comedy, respecting the 
asceticism of the Pythagoreans, analo- 
gous to that of the Cynics. trews, &c. &o. 

1 Among the titles of the works of DiogeneB Laertius refers to 

Antisthenes, preserved by Diogenes of these treatises. 
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by which Horse is seen : but you have not yet acquired that 
eye by which Horseness is seen.” * 

This debate between Antisthenes and Plato marks an inte- 
Firet protest resting point in the history of philosophy. It is the 
ism^alnst' protest of Nominalism against the doctrine of 
Realism. an ex t re me Realism. The Ideas or Forms of Plato 
(according to many of his phrases, for he is not always con- 
sistent with himself) are not only real existences distinct from 
particulars, but absorb to themselves all the reality of parti- 
culars. The real universe in the Platonic theory was composed 
of Ideas or Forms — such as Manness or Horseness h (called by 
Plato the Avrb* AvOpufirog and Avro-l-mro?), of which par- 
ticular men and horses were only disfigured, transitory, and 
ever-varying photographs. Antisthenes denied what Plato 
affirmed, and as Plato affirmed it. Aristotle denied it also ; 
maintaining that genera, species, and attributes, though dis- 
tinguishable as separate predicates of, or inherencies in, indi- 
viduals — yet had no existence apart from individuals. 
Aristotle was no less wanting than Antisthenes, in the intel- 
lectual eye required for discerning the Platonic Ideas. Antis- 
thenes is said to have declared these Ideas to be mere thoughts 
or conceptions (x^iXag ivvoiatf): i. e . merely subjective or within 
the mind, without any object corresponding to them. This is 
one of the various modes of presenting the theory of Ideas, 
resorted to even in the Platonic Parmenides, not by one who 
opposes that theory, but by one seeking to defend it — viz. by 
Sokrates, when he is hard pressed by the objections of the 

* Simplikius, ad Aristot. Categ. p. ! genes and Plato, except that instead 
66, b. 47, 67, b. 18, 68, b. 25, Schol. ; of Itt6tt)$ and h.vBpu>Tr6rr)$y wo have 
Brand. ; Tzetzes, Chiliad. viL 6°6. \ Tpawe(6n)s and Kvad6ri)$ (Diog. L 

rwv 5 « 'waXaiuv ol pkv av^povv ras ^3). 

*odnx\xa$ rb rotbv We have 

Ttj elyai- &<nr tp Galen’s argument against the Stoics 

2 > nxdrcDj/, ; (vol. xix. p. 481, Kuhn). 

h We know from Plato himself 
, *** (Theastetus, p. 182 A) that even the 

oparai word *016x1)$ y if not actually first in- 

troduced by himself, was at any rate 
foa* xauxr)$ xrj $ 86(ijr ol \ so recent as to be still repulsive, and 

kvjpovv *odxrjxa$, xivk$ 5 to require an Apology. If *016x1)$ was 

strange, Mpu>*6xi)$ and iinr6xr)$ would 
occurs p. 68, a. 31. l>e still more strange. Antisthenes 
Compare p. 20, a. 2. probably invented them, to present 

The same conversation is reported the doctrine which he impugned in 
as having taken place between Dio- a dress of greater seeming absurdity. 
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Doctrine of 


cation— He 
admits no 
other predi- 
cation but 
identical. 


Eleate against the more extreme and literal version of the 
theory . 1 It is remarkable, that the objections ascribed to 
Parmenides against that version which exhibits the Ideas as 
mere Concepts of and in the mind, are decidedly less forcible 
than those which he urges against the other versions. 

There is another singular doctrine, which Aristotle ascribes 
to Antisthenes, and which Plato notices and con- 
futes ; alluding to its author contemptuously, but 
not mentioning his name. Every name (Antis- 
thenes argued) has its own special reason or mean- 
ing (oiicaoc k Ad^oc), declaring the essence of the 
thing named, and differing from every other word : you cannot 
therefore truly predicate any one word of any other, because 
the reason or meaning of the two is different : there can be 
no true propositions except identical propositions, in which 
the predicate is the same with the subject — “man is man, 
good is good.” “ Man is good ” was an inadmissible propo- 
sition: affirming different things to be the same, or one thing 
to be many . 1 Accordingly it was impossible for two speakers 
really to contradict each other. There can be no contradiction 
between them if both declare the essence of the same thing — 
nor if neither of them declare the essence of it — nor if one 
speaker declares the essence of one thing, and another speaker 
that of another. But one of these three cases must happen : 
therefore there can be no contradiction . 111 

The works of Antisthenes being lost, we do not know how 
he himself stated his own doctrine, nor what he said on behalf 


1 Plato, Parmenides, p. 132 B. Major, p. 304 A. See chap. xi. vol. i. 

See vol. ii. chap. xxv. p. 271 of this p. 37S of the present work, 
work. I m Aristot. Topic, i. p. 104, b. 20. 

k Diogen. L. vi. 3. ripens T€ Gecrts 54 Zjtiv 7rapa5o£os rS>v 

(Taro (Antisthenes) \6yov, th ra>v, \6yos j yvupifjiow nvos Kara <pi\ocropicur otov 
ianv 6 rb rl fy t) tern 5r ! bn o'jk icrTiv aj/Tt\*y€tv, tcadairep t<pr] 
1 Aristotle, Metaphy. A. 1024, b. 32, J ’Avt laQwris. 
attributes this doctrine to Antisthenes ; Plato puts this Oeais into the mouth 
by name ; which tends to prove that of Dionysodorus,intheEuthydemus — 
Plato meant Antisthenes, though not p. 200 B ; but he says (or makes 
naming him, in Sophist, p. 251 B, Sokrates say) that it was maintained 
where he notices the same doctrine, j by many persons, and that it had been 
Compare Phil&bus, p. 14 D. ! maintained by Protagoras, and even 

It is to be observed that a doctrine i by others yet more ancient, 
exactly the same as that which Plato j Antisthenes had discussed it spe- 
here censures in Antisthenes, will be j cially in a treatise of three sections, 
found maintained by the Platonic j polemical against Plato — Xddatv, p mpl 
Sokrates himself, in Plato, Hippias ! T0 D avn\ 6 ytiy, a, 0, y (Diog. L. vi. iO). 
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of it, declaring contradiction to be impossible. Plato sets 
The same aside the doctrine as absurd and silly ; Aristotle 
— since he cites it as a paradox, apt for dialectical 
debate where the opinion of a philosopher stood 
AristoUe. opposed to what was generally received — seems to 
imply that there were plausible arguments to be urged in its 
favour . 11 And that the doctrine actually continued to be 
held and advocated, in the generation not only after Anti- 
sthenes but after Aristotle — we may see by the case of Stilpon : 
who maintained (as Antisthenes had done) that none but 
identical propositions, wherein the predicate was a repetition 
of the subject, were admissible : from whence it followed (as 
Aristotle observed) that there could be no propositions either 
false or contradictory. Plutarch , 0 in reciting this doctrine of 
Stilpon (which had been vehemently impugned by the Epi- 
kurean Kolotes), declares it to have been intended only in 
jest. There is no ground for believing that it was so in- 
tended : the analogy of Antisthenes goes to prove the 
contrary. 

Stilpon, however, while rejecting (as Antisthenes had done) 
the universal Ideas * 1 or Forms, took a larger ground of objec- 


» Aristotle(Met. A 1024) represents 
the doctrine of Antisthenes, That con- 
tradictory and false propositions are 
impossible — as a consequence deduced 
from the position laid down — That no 
propositions except identical proposi- 
tions were admissible. If you grant th is 
last proposition, the consequences will 
be undeniable. Possibly Antisthenes 
may have reasoned in this way: “There 
are many contradictory and false pro- 
positions now afloat; but this arises 
from the way in which predication is 
conducted. So long as the predicate 
is different from the subject, there is 
nothing in the form of a proposition 
to distinguish falsehood from truth 
(to distinguish TheseUtm sedet , from 
Thextetus volat — to take the instance 
in the Platonic Sophisms— p. 263). 
There ought to be no propositions 
except identical propositions : the form 
itself will then guarantee you against j 
both falsehood and contradiction : you \ 
will be sure always to give rbv olxtloy | 
A 6yov rod rptryparos” There would j 
be nothing inconsistent in such a pre- ! 
cept : but Aristotle might call it silly 1 


(fvrjdus), because, while shutting out 
falsehood and contradiction, it would 
also shut out the great body of useful 
truth, and would divest language of 
its usefulness as a means of communi- 
cation. 

Brandis (Gesch. der Gr. Rdmisch. 
Phil. vol. ii. xciii. 1) gives something 
like this as the probable purpose of 
Antisthenes: “Xur Eins bezeichne 
die Wesenheit eines Dinges — die We- 
senheit als einfachen Trager des 
mannichfaltigen der Eigenschaften ” 
(this is rather too Aristotelian) — “ zur 
Abwehr von Streitigkeiten auf dem 
Gebiete der Erscheinungen.” Com- 
pare also Ritter, Gesch. Phil. vol. ii. 
p. 130. We read in the Kratylus, that 
there were persons who maintained 
the rectitude of all names : to say that 
a name was not right, was (in their 
view) tantamount to saying that it was 
no name at all, but only an unmean- 
ing sound (Plato, Krat. pp. 429-430). 

0 Plutarch,adv.Koloten,p.ii igti-D. 

v Hegel (Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos, i. p. 123) and Marbach (Ge- 
schichte der Philos, s. 91) disallow the 
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tion. He pronounced them to be inadmissible both as subject 
and as predicate. If you speak of Man in general Nominallam 
(he said) what, or whom, do you mean ? You do StoreSS* 
not mean A or B, or C or D, &c. : that is, you do not SSSSf 
mean any one of these more than any other. You catlon * 
have no determinate meaning at all : and beyond this indefinite 
multitude of individuals, there is nothing that the term can 
mean . Again, as to predicates — when you say, The man runs 
or The man is good, what do you mean by the predicate runs , 
or is good f You do not mean anything specially belonging 
to man : for you apply the same predicates to many other 
subjects : you say runs , about a horse, a dog, or a cat — you 
say good in reference to food, medicine, and other things 
besides. Your predicate, therefore, being applied to many 
and diverse subjects, belongs not to one of them more than to 
another : in other words, it belongs to neither : the predication 
is not admissible . 11 


assertion of Diogenes, that Stilpon 
ktri]pu t < 3 l flSr;. They maintain that 
Stilpon rejected the particular affirma- 
tions, and allowed only general or 
universal affirmations. This construc- 
tion appears to me erroneous. 

*» Diog. L. ii. 1 13; Plutarch, adv. 
Koloten, III9-II20. u ir epi 'iirirov rb 
rptx* lv Karijyopov/jLfy , 0# <prj(ri (Stilpon) 
ravrbv tlvat rip irtpl ov k arr\y opt it ai 
rb Karriyopovp.€Vov — cKarepov yap bnrai- , 
rovptvoi rbv \6yov , ov rbv avrbv airo5i- 
Sofxtv inrip a /xcpoiv. °Odfv apaprdvdv , 
robs trtpov irtpov Karrjyopovvras. El 
fxiv yap ravrbv lari r<p dvOpwirip rb 
byaBbv, Kcd r<p hrrrrp rb rptx* lv i 7r ^ >s 
Kal turlov Kal <papp.d.KOv rb aya 6bv, Kal 
1 d) A la rra\tv \tovros Kal Kvvbs rb rpc- 
cl 5 ’ crepov, ovk \ 
rr ov ay adbv Kal *1 w- 

* " r • y ' a. * * 

Sextus Empiricus (adv. Mathem. j 
vii. p. 209-282) gives a different vein 
of reasoning respecting predication, — 
yet a view which illustrates this doc- 
trine of Antisthenes. Sextus does not ; 
require that all predication shall be 
restricted to identical predication : but 
he maintains that you cannot define 
any general word. To define, he 
says, is to enunciate the essence of 
that which is defined. But when 
you define Man — “ a mortal, rational 
animal, capable of reason and know- 
ledge ” — you give only certain attri- 


butes of Man, which go along with 
the essence— you do not give the 
essence itself. If you enumerate even 
all the accompaniments (<rvfi 0 cf}TiK 6 Ta) 
you will still fail to tell me what the 
essence of Man is ; which is what I 
desire to know, and what you profess 
to do by your definition. It is useless 
to enumerate accompaniments, until 
you explain to me what the essence 
is which they accompany. 

These are ingenious objections which 
seem to me quite valid, if you assume 
the logical subject to be a real, abso- 
lute essence, apart from all or any of 
its predicates. And this is a frequent 
illusion, favoured even by many logi- 
cians. We enunciate the subject first, 
then the predicate ; and because the 
subject can be conceived after abstrac- 

/.p . — 

dicates — we are apt to imagine that it 
may be conceived without all or any 
of the predicates. But this is an illu- 
sion. If you suppress all predicates, 
the subject or supposed substratum 
vanishes along with them : just as the 
Genus vanishes, if you suppress all the 
different species of it. 

“ Sais tu au moins ce que e’est que 
| in matibre ? Par exemple, cette pierre 
| est grise, et d’une telle forme ; elle Q 
j ses trois dimensions, elle est pesante et 
! divisible. Eh bien (dit le Sirien), oette 
chose qui te parait 6tre divisible, pe- 
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Stilpon (like Antisthenes, as I have remarked above) seems 
Difficulty of h ave had in his mind a type of predication, similar 

injf hovTThe to the type of reasoning which Aristotle laid down 
StewS?’ in the syllogism : such that the form of the proposi- 
more than tion should be itself a guarantee for the truth of 
one subject. was affirmed. Throughout the ancient phi- 

losophy, especially in the more methodised debates between 
the Academics and Sceptics on one side, and the Stoics on 
the other — what the one party affirmed and the other party 
denied, was, the existence of a Criterion of Truth : some dis- 
tinguishable mark, such as falsehood could not possibly carry. 
To find this infallible mark in propositions, Stilpon admitted 
none except identical. While agreeing with Antisthenes, that 
no predicate could belong to a subject different from itself, lie 
added a new argument, by pointing out that predicates applied 
to one subject were also applied to many other subjects. 

sante, et grise, me dirae tu Lien co que yeux : e’est par cux st ub qu'elle exbte 
e’est? Tu vois bien ce queerest: mais jnmr non*. Quaml un hoinme tousso, 
le fond de la chose, le connais tu ? craehe du sang, respire avec peine, 
Non, dit l’autre. Tu no sais done point res sent une douleur de cote, a le jx>uls 
ce que e’est que la mat iere.” (Voltaire, plus vlte et plus dur, la poau plus 
Micromegas, c. 7.) chaude que dans l’etut naturel — l’on 

“ Le fond de la chose” — the Ding (lit qu’il est attaqu6 d’une pleure'sie. 
ansich — is nothing but the name itself, Mais qu’est ce done qn*une phuregie f 
divested of every fraction of meaning : (hi vous repliquera que e’est une ma- 
il is titulus nine re. But the name ladie, dans laquelle tons, ou presque 
being familiar, and having been always tous, ces accidens se trouvent combines, 
used with a meaning, still appears in- S’il en manque un ou plusiours, ce n’est 
vested with much of the old emotional point la pleuresie, du meins la vraie 
associations, even though it has been pleuresie essentielle des ecoles. Ce'gt 
stripped of all its meaning by succes- done le ct/n court de cet accident qni la 
sive acts of abstraction. Ifyousubstract comtitue. Le mot pleuretie ne fait que 
from four, 1 + I + I + I, there will re- leg retracer (Tune maniere plug courte. 
main zero. But by abstracting, from Ce mot iie.tt pat un etre fxir lui meme : 
the subject man, all its predicates, real il exprime une abstraction de Tesprit, 
and possible, you cannot reduce it to et reveille par un seul trait toutes les 
zero. The name man always remains, images d’un assez grand tableau, 
and appears by old association to carry “ Ainsi lorsque, non content de con- 
with it some meaning — though the noitre une maladie par ex* qu’elle oflfro 
meaning can no longer be defined. a nos sens, par ce qui seul la constitue, 
This allusion is well pointed out in et sans quoi elle n’cxisteroit pas, tout 
a valuable passage of Cabanis (Du demandez cncetre ce qu’tdlc cut en elle - 
Degre de Certitude de la Medecine, ■ meme, quelle egt ton eggence — e'ext 
p. hi): — i cwnme gi vous demandiez quelle egt 

“ Jepourroisd’ailleurs demanderco j V eggence d'un mot,d'unepureabgtrac- 
qu’on entend par la nature et les causes j tion. II n’y a done pas beaucoup do 
premieres des maladies. Nous con- justesse a dire, d’un air de triomphe, 
noissons de leur nature, ce que les que les m6decins ignorent m£mo la 
faits en manifestent. Nous savons, par nature de la fievre, et que sans cesse 
exemple, que la fievre produit tels et ils agissent duns des cireonstances, et 
tela changemens: ou plutot, e’est par manientdes instrumons.dontl’essenco 
ces changemens qu’elle se montre a nos leur est inconnue.” 
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Now if the predicates belonged to one, they could not (in his 
view) belong to the others : and therefore they did not really 
belong to any. He considered that predication involved either 
identity or special and exclusive implication of the predicate 
with the subject. 

Stilpon was not the first who had difficulty in explaining to 
himself how one and the same predicate could be Analogoua 
applied to many different subjects. The difficulty ^p^nic 11 
had already been set forth in the Platonic Par- Parmenide8 - 
menides/ How can the Form (Man, White, Good, &c.) be 
present at one and the same time in many distinct indivi- 
duals ? It cannot be present as a whole in each ; nor can it 
be divided, and thus present partly in one, partly in another. 
How therefore can it be present at all in any of them ? In 
other words, how can the One be Many, and how can the 
Many be One? Of this difficulty (as of many others) Plato 
presents no solution, either in the Parmenides or anywhere 
else . 8 Aristotle alludes to several contemporaries or prede- 
cessors who felt it. Stilpon reproduces it in his own way. It 
is a very real difficulty, requiring to be dealt with by those 
who lay dow n a theory of predication ; and calling upon them 
to explain the functions of general propositions, and the mean- 
ing of general terms. 

Menedcmus the Eretrian, one among the hearers and ad- 
mirers of Stilpon, combined even more than Stilpon Mened6mu8 
the attributes of the Cynic with those of the Me- 
garic. He w r as fearless in character, and uncon- 
trolled in speech, delivering harsh criticisms without regard 
to offence given : he was also a great master of ingenious dia- 
lectic and puzzling controversy . 1 His robust frame, grave 


r Plato, Parmenides, p. 131. Com- : 
pare also Philobus, p. 15, and Stall- ! 
baum's Prolog, to the Parmenides, j 
pp. 4(1-47. The long commentary of 
Proklus (v. 1001 10, pp. 670-O82 of j 
the edition of Stalllwum) amply attests 
the tivcKoKiav of the problem. 

The argument of Parmenides (in 
the dialogue called Parmenides) is 
applied to the Platonic «fti7 and to rh 
xoyra. But the argument is just 
os much applicable to attributes, 
genera, species : to all gonoral predi- 
cates. 


• Aristot. Physic, i. 2, 185, b. 26-36. 

Lykophron and some others anterior 
to Aristotle proposed to elude the diffi- 
culty, by ceasing to use the substantive 
verb as copula in predication : instead 
of saying Xouc/xir??? tori \ cvtcbs, they 
said either 2 *>Kpdrr)s h*vKbs> simply, 
or XwKpdrrii AcAcvkwtcu. 

This is a remarkable evidence of 
the difficulty arising, even in these 
early days of logic, about the logical 
function of the copula. 

1 Diog. L. ii. 1 27-134. y dp /wd 

iiriKdirrrjs Kt 
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deportment and simplicity of life, inspired great respect; 
especially as he occupied a conspicuous position, and enjoyed 
political influence at Eretria. He is said to have thought 
meanly both of Plato and Xenokrates. We are told that 
Menedemus, like Antistkenes and Stilpon, had doctrines of 
his own on the subject of predication. He disallowed all 
negative propositions, admitting none but affirmative : more- 
over even of the affirmative propositions, he disallowed all the 
hypothetical, approving only the simple and categorical. 11 

It is impossible to pronounce confidently respecting these 
doctrines, without knowing the reasons upon which they were 
grounded. Unfortunately these last have not been trans- 
mitted to us. But we may be very sure that there were rea- 
sons, sufficient or insufficient : and the knowledge of those 
reasons would have enabled us to appreciate more fully the 
state of the Greek mind, in respect to logical theory, in and 
before the year 300 b.c. 

Another doctrine, respecting knowledge and definition, is 
Distinction ascribed by Aristotle to “ the disciples of Anti- 
sthenes and other such uninstructed persons : ” it is 

between Sim- 

pie and com- also canvassed by Plato in the Theaetetus,* without 
grU- specifying its author, yet probably having Anti- 
flnabie. sthenes in view. As far as we can make out a doc- 
trine which both these authors recite as opponents, briefly 
and in their own way, it is as follows : — “ Objects must be 
distinguished into 1. Simple or primary; and 2. Compound 
or secondary combinations of these simple elements. This last 
class, the compounds, may be explained or defined, because 
you can enumerate the component elements. By such ana- 
lysis, and by the definition founded thereupon, you really 
come to know them — describe them — predicate about them. 
But the first class, the simple or primary objects, can only be 
perceived by sense and named : they cannot be analysed, de- 
fined, or known. You can only predicate about them that 
they are like such and such other things : e. g. silver , you 
cannot say what it is in itself, but only that it is like tin, or 
like something else. There may thus be a ratio and a defini- 

■ Diog. L. ii. 134. 

* Plato, Themt&t. pp. 201-202 Aristotel. Metaph. H. 1043, b. 22. 
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tion of any compound object, whether it be an object of per- 
ception or of conception : because one of the component ele- 
ments will serve as Matter or Subject of the proposition, and 
the other as Form or Predicate. But there can be no defini- 
tion of any one of the component elements separately taken : 
because there is neither Matter nor form to become the Sub- 
ject and Predicate of a defining proposition.” 

This opinion ascribed to the followers of Antisthenes, is not 
in harmony with the opinion ascribed by Aristotle to Anti- 
sthenes himself (viz., That no propositions, except identical 
propositions, were admissible) : and we are led to suspect that 
the first opinion must have been understood or qualified by 
its author in some manner not now determinable. But the 
second opinion, drawing a marked logical distinction between 
simple and complex Objects, has some interest from the cri- 
ticisms of Plato and Aristotle : both of whom select, for the 
example illustrating the opinion, the syllable — as the com- 
pound made up of two or more letters which are its simple 
constituent elements. 

Plato refutes the doctrine/ but in a manner not so much to 
prove its untruth, as to present it for a verbal incon- Remarks of 
gruity. How can you properly say (he argues) that doctrine, 
you know the compound AB, when you know neither A nor 
B separately ? Now it may be incongruous to restrict in this 
manner the use of the words know — knowledge : but the dis- 
tinction between the two cases is not denied by Plato. Anti- 
sthenes said — “I feel a simple sensation (A or B) and can 
name it, but I do not know it : I can affirm nothing about it 
in itself, or about its real essence : But the compound AB 
I do know, for I know its essence. I can affirm about it that 
it is compounded of A and B, and this is its essence.” Here 
is a real distinction : and Plato’s argument amounts only to 
affirming that it is an incorrect use of words to call the com- 
pound known , when the component elements are not known. 
Unfortunately the refutation of Plato is not connected with 
any declaration of his own counter-doctrine, for the Theaetetus 
ends in a result purely negative. 


f Plato, TheeotSt. ut suprk. 
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Aristotle, in his comment on the opinion of Antisthenes, 
Remarks of ma kes us understand better what it really is : — 
“ Respecting simple essences (A or B), I cannot tell 
what they really are : but I can tell what they are 
like or unlike, i. e. I can compare them with other essences, 
simple or compound. But respecting the compound AB, I 
can tell what it really is : its essence is, to be compounded of 
A and B. And this I call knowing or knowledge .” 1 The dis- 
tinction here taken by Antisthenes (or by his followers) is 
both real and useful : Plato does not contest it : while Ari- 
stotle distinctly acknowledges it, only that among the simple 
items he ranks both Percepta and Concepta. 

Monimus a Syracusan, and Krates a Theban, with his wife 
Hipparchia, a were successors of Diogenes in the 
Cynic vein of philosophy : together with several 
others of less note. Both Monimus and Krates are 


1 Aristot. Metaphys. H. 1043, b. 24- 
32, with the Scholia, p. 774, b. Br. 

Mr. J. S. Mill observes, Syst. of 
Logic, i. 5, 6 , p. 1 14, ed. 5 There 
is still another exceptional case, in 
which, though the predicate is the 
name of a class, yet in predicating it 
we affirm nothing but resemblance: j 
the class being founded not on resem- i 
blance in any given particular, but on j 
general unanalysable resemblance, j 
The classes in question are those into 1 
which our simple sensations, or other ' 
simple feelings are divided. Sensations 
of white, for instance, are classed to- 
gether, not because we can take them to 
pieces, and say, they are alike in this, 
not alike in that, but because we feel 
them to be alike altogether, though in 
different degrees. When therefore I 
say — The colour I saw yesterday was a 
white colour, or, The sensation I feel is 
one of tightness — in both cases the at- 
tribute I affirm of the colour or of the 
other sensation is mere resemblance : 
simple likeness to sensations which I 
have had before, and which have had 
that name bestowed upon them. The 
names of feelings, like other concrete 
general names, are connotative : but 
they connote a mere resemblance. 
When predicated of any individual 
feelings, the information they convey 
is that of its likeness to the other feel- 
ings which we have been accustomed 
to call by the same name.” 


j • Hipparchia was a native of Ma- 
roneia in Thrace ; born in a consider- 
able station, and belonging to an opu- 
lent family. 8he came to Athens w ith 
her brother Metrokles, and heard both 
Theophrastus and Krates. Both she 
and her brother became impressed w ith 
the strongest admiration for Krates : 
for his mode of life, as well as for his 
discourses and doctrine. Rejecting 
various wealthy suitors, she insisted 
upon becoming his wife, both against 
his will and against the will of her 
| parents. Her resolute enthusiasm 
overcame the reluctance of both. She 
adopted fully his hard life, poor fare, 

' and threadbare cloak. She passed her 
days in the same discourses and contro- 
versies, indifferent to the taunts which 
were addressed to her for having relin- 
quished the feminine occupations of 
spinning and weaving. Diogenes 
Laertius found many striking dicta 
or replies ascribed to her (6.\ha p,ipia 
rfjs <pi\o<r 6 <pov , vi. 96-98). He gives 
an allusion made to her by the con- 
temporary comic poet Menander, who 
(as I before observed) handled the 
Cynics of his time as Aristophanes, 
Eupolis, &c., had handled Sokrates — 

&<nr€p KpdrTjrt 
Kal Qvyartp* 1 

‘irtipq, 8oi s r pi&Kovff 

(vi- 93 ) 
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said to have been persons of wealthy condition, b yet their 
minds were so powerfully affected by what they saw of Dio- 
genes, that they followed his example, renounced their wealth, 
and threw themselves upon a life of poverty ; with nothing 
beyond the wallet and the threadbare cloak, but with fearless 
independence of character, free censure of every one, and 
indifference to opinion. “I choose as my country” (said 
Krates) “ poverty and low esteem, which fortune cannot 
assail : I am the fellow-citizen of Diogenes, whom the snares 
of envy cannot reach.” c Krates is said to have admonished 
every one, whether they invited it or not : and to have gone 
unbidden from house to house for the purpose of exhortation. 
His persistence in this practice became so obtrusive that he 
obtained the title of “the Door-Opener.” d This feature, 
common to several other Cynics, exhibits an approximation 
to the missionary character of Sokrates, as described by him- 
self in the Platonic Apology : a feature not found in any of 
the other eminent heads of philosophy — neither in Plato nor 
in Aristotle, Zeno, or Epikurus. 

Among other hearers of Krates, who carried on, and at the 
same time modified, the Cynic discipline, we have to ze no of 
mention Zeno, of Kitium in Cyprus, who became Cyprus, 
celebrated as the founder of the Stoic sect. In him the Cynic, 
Megaric, and Herakleitean tendencies may be said to have 
partially converged, though with considerable modifications:* 
the ascetic doctrines (without the ascetic practices or obtrusive 
forwardness) of the Cynics — and the logical subtleties of the 
others. He blended them, however, with much of new posi- 
tive theory, both physical and cosmological. His composi- 
tions were voluminous; and those of the Stoic Chrysippus, 
after him, were still more numerous. The negative and 

b Diog. L. vi. 82-88. Krates composed a collection of philo- 

Sext. Emp. adv. Mathem. vii. 48-88. sophical Epistles, which Diogenes pro- 

About Krates, Plutarch, De Vit. nounceB to be exceUent, and even to 
Aere Alieno, 7,p. 831 F. resemble greatly the Btyle of Plato 

e Diog. L. vi. 93. (x tiV far pita (vi. 98). 

Kcd wtvlay kydKwra rp d Diog. L. vi. 86. 4 ko\ 9 ?to $vpf 

, tith rb tlf wacray < 1 4 ve 

The parody or verses you$tr* 7 y. Compare Seneca, 

of Krates, about his city of Pera (the Epist. 29. 

Wallet), vi. 8 are very spirited — Numenius ap. Euseb. Pr»p, Evan g, 

trts t6\is Itm pfoy 4y\ oXvoti xiv, 5 . 


2 M 


vol. in. 
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oppugning function, which in the fourth century b.c. had 
been directed by the Megarics against Aristotle, was in the 
third century B.c. transferred to the -Platonists, or Academy 
represented by Arkesilaus : whose formidable dialectic was 
brought to bear upon the Stoic and Epikurean schools — both 
of them positive, though greatly opposed to each other. 


AKISTIPPUS. 


Along with Antisthenes, among the hearers and companions 
of Sokrates, stood another Greek of very opposite dispositions, 
yet equally marked and original — Aristippus of Kyrene. The 
stimulus of the Sokratic method, and the novelty of the 
topics on which it was brought to bear, operated forcibly 
upon both, prompting each of them to theorise in his own 
way on the best plan of life. 

Aristippus, a Kyrenean of easy circumstances, having heard 
of the powerful ascendancy exercised by Sokrates 
andd(Srme.’ over youth, came to Athens for the express purpose 
of seeing him, and took warm interest in his conversation/ 
He set great value upon mental cultivation and accomplish- 
ments ; but his habits of life were inactive, easy, and luxurious. 
Upon this last count, one of the most interesting chapters in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia reports an interrogative lecture 
addressed to him by Sokrates, in the form of dialogue.* 
Sokrates points out to Aristippus that mankind may be 
Discourse of distributed into two classes: i. Those who have 
Aristippus, trained themselves to habits of courage, energy, 
bodily strength, and command over their desires and appetites, 
together with practice in the actual work of life : — the seare 
the men who become qualified to rule, and who doactually rulo. 
2. The rest of mankind, inferior in these points, who have no 
choice but to obey, and who do obey. h — Men of the first or ruling 


f Plutarch (De Curiositate, p. j 1 6 A) 
gays that Aristippus informed himself, 
at the Olympic games, from Ischo- 
machus respecting the influence of 
Sokrates. 

« See the first chapter of the Second 
Book of the Memorabilia. 


I give an abstract of the principal 
points in the dialogue, not a literal 
translation. 

b Xen. Mem. ii. i, pp. 64-67. 1 
Stojj Uavbs form Apx^t 
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class possess all the advantages of life : they perform great 
exploits, and enjoy a full measure of delight and happiness, 
so far as human circumstances admit. Men of the second 
class are no better than slaves, always liable to suffer, and 
often actually suffering, ill treatment and spoliation of the 
worst kind. To which of these classes (Sokrates asks 
Aristippus) do you calculate on belonging — and for which do 
you seek to qualify yourself? — To neither of them (replies 
Aristippus). I do not wish to share the lot of the subordinate 
multitude : but I have no relish for a life of command, with 
all the fatigues, hardships, perils, &c., which are inseparable 
from it. I prefer a middle course : I wish neither to rule, 
nor to be ruled, but to be a freeman : and I consider freedom 
as the best guarantee for happiness . 1 I desire only to pass 
through life as easily and pleasantly as possible.* — Which of 
the two do you consider to live most pleasantly, the rulers or 
the ruled ? asks Sokrates. — I do not rank myself with either 
(says Aristippus) : nor do I enter into active duties of citizen- 
ship anywhere : I pass from one city to another, but every- 
where as a stranger or non-citizen. — Your scheme is im- 
practicable (says Sokrates). You cannot obtain security in 
the way that you propose. You will find yourself suffering 
wrong and distress along with the subordinates 1 — and even 
worse than the subordinates : for a stranger, wherever he 
goes, is less befriended and more exposed to injury than the 
native citizens. You will be sold into slavery, though you 
are fit for no sort of work : and your master will chastise you, 
until you become fit for work. — But (replies Aristippus) this 
very art of ruling, which you consider to be happiness , 111 is 
itself a hard life, a toilsome slavery, not only stripped of 

1 Xen. Mem. ut suprh. &AA’ eTyat orayrcu ol tcpelrroyes robs Iprrovas i 
rls fxoi SokcT /jL((T 7J rovrcw 6Sbs y V ij Kal ibla tcAaloyras 

&s bob\ois xpyffaU' 

Wbat follows is yet more emphatic, 
about the unjust oppression of rulers, 
k Xen. Mem. ut s. ip.avrbv rolvw and the suffering on the part of sub- 
rdrra> <eis robs f&ov\op.4yovs ws fr^ara jects. 

Ka\ 1jdi<rra fliorttjciy. Xen. Mem. 1. c. p. 7 1 - 

1 Xen. Mem. 1. c. «1 fityroi 4v by- ol tls 

/h^t< robs &px oyras -r- » elycu. 

6* partner * is > ol/xal trt 6p$y t &s Compare Memor. ii. 8, 4. 

2 m 2 
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enjoyment, but full of privation and suffering. A man must 
be a fool to embrace such discomforts of his own accord. — It 
is that very circumstance (says Sokrates), that he does em- 
brace them of his own accord — which renders them endurable, 
and associates them with feelings of pride and dignity. They 
are the price paid beforehand, for a rich reward to come. He 
who goes through labour and self-denial, for the purpose of 
gaining good friends or subduing enemies, and for the pur- 
pose of acquiring both mental and bodily power, so that he 
may manage his own concerns well and may benefit both his 
friends and his country — such a man will be sure to find his 
course of labour pleasureable. He will pass his life in cheer- 
ful 0 satisfaction, not only enjoying his own esteem and 
admiration, but also extolled and envied by others. On 
the contrary, whoever passes his earlier years in immediate 
pleasures and indolent ease, will acquire no lasting benefit 
either in mind or body. He will have a soft lot at first, but 
his future will be hard and dreary . 0 

Sokrates enforces his lecture by reciting to Aristippus the 
choice of memorable lecture or apologue, which the Sophist 
mraki^. Prodikus was then delivering in lofty diction to 
numerous auditors p — the fable still known as the Choice of 
Herakles. Virtue and Pleasure (the latter of the two being 
here identified with Evil or Vice) are introduced as com- 
peting for the direction of the youthful Herakles. Each sets 
forth her case, in dramatic antithesis. Pleasure is intro- 
duced as representing altogether the gratification of the cor- 
poreal appetites and the love of repose : while Virtue replies 
by saying, that if youth be employed altogether in pursuing 
such delights, at the time when the appetites are most 
vigorous — the result will be nothing but fatal disappointment, 
accompanied with entire loss of the different and superior 
pleasures available in mature years and in old age. Youth is 
the season of labour : the physical appetites must be indulged 

* Xen. Mem. 1. c. p. 72. ttw? oIk Epicharmus : — 
oUtrOcu xpb Tofrrovs teal vovtiv rjSJces 
cif rk roiavra , Kal ( rjv tixppeuvo- 

fUwous, kyafUvovs p.\v icunols, iiraivov- Xen. Mem. 1. 0. p. 74. 4 p ry avy 
rfvovs 8i aco) (nXovfUvovs fa r $ vep i 'HpoxA/oi/*, Zirtp M 

Xen. Mem. 1 . c. p. 73, cited from pois fa xatrtp . P. 81. 
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sparingly, and only at the call of actual want : accomplish- 
ments of body and mind must be acquired in that season, 
which will enable the mature man to perform in after life 
great and glorious exploits. He will thus realise the highest 
of all human delights — the love of his friends and the admira- 
tion of his countrymen — the sound of his own praises and the 
reflexion upon his own deserts. At the price of a youth 
passed in labour and self-denial, he will secure the fullest 
measure of mature and attainable happiness. 

“ It is worth your while, Aristippus ” (says Sokrates, in 
concluding this lecture), “ to bestow some reflexion on what 
is to happen in the latter portions of your life.” 

This dialogue (one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and probably reported by Xenophon from illustration 
actual hearing) is valuable in reference not only to tKwfof 
Aristippus, but also to Sokrates himself. Many ^ 
recent historians of philosophy describe Sokrates Evil, 
and Plato as setting up an idea of Virtue or Good Absolute 
(• i . e. having no essential reference to the happiness or security 
of the agent or of any one else) which they enforce— and an 
idea of Vice or Evil Absolute ( i . e . having no essential refer- 
ence to suffering or peril, or disappointment, either of the 
agent or of any one else) which they denounce and discom- 
mend — and as thereby refuting the Sophists, who are said to 
have enforced Virtue and denounced Vice only relatively — 
i. e . in consequence of the bearing of one and the other upon 
the security and happiness of the agent or of others. Whether 
there be any one doctrine or style of preaching which can be 
fairly ascribed to the Sophists as a class, I will not again dis- 
cuss here : but I believe that the most eminent among them, 
Protagoras and Prodikus, held the language here ascribed to 
them. But it is a mistake to suppose that upon this point 
Sokrates was their opponent. The Xenophontic Sokrates (a 
portrait more resembling reality than the Platonic) always 
holds this same language : the Platonic Sokrates not always, 
yet often. In the dialogue between Sokrates and Aristippus, 
as well as in the apologue of Prodikus, we see that the de- 
votion of the season of youth to indulgence and inactive 
gratification of appetite, is blamed as productive of ruinous 
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consequences — as entailing loss of future pleasures, together 
with a state of weakness which leaves no protection against 
future suffering; while great care is taken to show, that 
though laborious exercise is demanded during youth, such 
labour will be fully requited by the increased pleasures and 
happiness of after life. The pleasure of being praised, and 
the pleasure of seeing good deeds performed by one’s self, are 
especially insisted on. On this point both Sokrates and 
Prodikus concurs 

If again we compare the Xenophontic Sokrates with the 
comparison ^atonic Sokrates, we shall find that the lecture of 
Swnuc so?" f onner to Aristippus coincides sufficiently with 
the 1 natoiic the theory laid down by the latter in the dialogue 
Sokrates. Protagoras ; to which theory the Sophist Protagoras 
is represented as yielding a reluctant adhesion. But we shall 
find also that it differs materially from the doctrine main- 
tained by Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias. Nay, if we 
follow the argument addressed by the Xenophontic Sokrates 
to Aristippus, we perceive that it is in substance similar to 
that which the Platonic dialogue Gorgias puts in the mouth 
of the rhetor Polus and the politician Kallikles. The Xeno- 
phontic Sokrates distributes men into two classes — the rulers 
and the ruled: the former strong, well-armed, and well- 
trained, who enjoy life at the expense of the submission and 
suffering of the latter : the former committing injustice, the 
latter enduring injustice. He impresses upon Aristippus the 
misery of being confounded with the suffering many, and ex- 
horts him to qualify himself by a laborious apprenticeship for 
enrolment among the ruling few. If we read the Platonic 
Gorgias, we shall see that this is the same strain in which 
Polus and Kallikles address Sokrates, when they invite him 
to exchange philosophy for rhetoric, and to qualify himself 
for active political life. “ Unless you acquire these accom- 
plishments, you will be helpless and defenceless against injury 
and insult from others : while, if you acquire them, you will 
raise yourself to political influence, and will exercise power 

<1 Xenoph. Mem. l. c. pp. 8081. rov o-favrrjs tpyov KaXby rtO^aacu. 

(Av ffifa iy Tjj y* 6 rriTi btaZpa 
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over others, thus obtaining the fullest measure of enjoyment 
which life affords : see the splendid position to which the 
Macedonian usurper Archelaus has recently exalted himself/ 
Philosophy is useful, when studied in youth for a short 
time as preface to professional and political apprenticeship : 
but if a man perseveres in it and makes it the occupation of 
life, he will not only be useless to others, but unable to pro- 
tect himself ; he will be exposed to suffer any injustice which 
the well-trained and powerful men may put upon him.” To 
these exhortations of Pol us and Kallikles Sokrates replies by 
admitting their case as true matter of fact. “ I know that I 
am exposed to such insults and injuries : but my life is just 
and innocent. If I suffer, I shall suffer wrong : and those who 
do the wrong will thereby inflict upon themselves a greater 
mischief than they inflict upon me. Doing wrong is worse 
for the agent than suffering wrong .” 8 

There is indeed this difference between the Xenophontic 
Sokrates in his address to Aristippus, and the Pla- 
tonic Kallikles in his exhortation to Sokrates : That talking 
whereas Kallikles proclaims and even vindicates it 
as natural justice and right, that the strong should Gorgias. 
gratify their desires by oppressing and despoiling the weak — 
the Xenophontic Sokrates merely asserts such oppression as 
an actual fact, notorious and undeniable/ without either ap- 
proving or blaming it. Plato, constructing an imaginary 
conversation with the purpose that Sokrates shall be victorious, 
contrives intentionally and with dramatic consistency that the 
argument of Kallikles shall be advanced in terms so invidious 
and revolting that no one else would be bold enough to speak 
it out : u which contrivance was the more necessary, as So- 


r Plato, Gorgias, pp. 466-470-486. 

■ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 508-509-521- 
527 C. Kcd twabv nva aov Kara cppovrj- 
trai a>s avo^row, Kal vpoirrfAaKlffai 
, Kal val fxb. Ala ct yt 
rainr\v 

icflcruj ikv t <j> 6vri 
Aits kiyaBbs, (htkw dptrijy. 

1 If we read the conversation alleged 
by Thucydides (v. 94-105-1 12) to have 
taken place between the Athenian 
generals and the executive council of 
Melos, just before the siege of that 


island by the Athenians, we shall see 
that this same language is held by the 
Athenian. “ You, the Melians, being 
much weaker, must submit to us who 
are much stronger ; this is the universal 
law and necessity of nature, which we 
are not the first to introduce, but only 
follow out, as others have done before 
us, and will do after us. Submit — or 
it will be worse for you. No middle 
oourse, or neutrality, is open to you.” 
u Plato, Gorgias, pp. 482-487-492.^ 
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krates is made not only to disparage the poets, rhetors, and 
most illustrious statesmen of historical Athens, but to sustain 
a thesis in which he admits himself to stand alone, opposed to 
aristocrats as well as democrats.* Yet though there is this 
material difference in the manner of handling, the plan of life 
which the Xenophontic Sokrates urges upon Aristippus, and 
the grounds upon which he enforces it, are really the same as 
those which Kallikles in the Platonic Gorgias urges upon 
Sokrates. “ Labour to qualify yourself for active political 
power ” — is the lesson addressed in the one case to a wealthy 
man who passed his life in ease and indulgence, in the other 
case to a poor man who devoted himself to speculative debate 
on general questions, and to cross-examination of every one 
who would listen and answer. The man of indulgence, and 
the man of speculation/ were both of them equally destitute 
of those active energies, which were necessary to confer power 
over others, or even security against oppression by others. 

In the Xenophontic dialogue, Aristippus replies to Sokrates 
L&ngaage^ that the apprenticeship enjoined upon him is too 
^ ^ laborious, and that the exercise of power, itself 
life. laborious, has no charm for him. He desires a 

middle course, neither to oppress nor to be oppressed : 
neither to command, nor to be commanded — like Otanes 
among the seven Persian conspirators. 2 He keeps clear of 
political obligation, and seeks to follow, as much as he can, 
his own individual judgment. Though Sokrates, in the 


* Plato, Gorgias, pp. 472-521. 
y If we read the treatise of Plutarch, 
Utpl ItwIkwv IhHunitDfjArwv (c. 2-3, p. 
1033 C-D), we shall see that the Stoic 
writers, Zeno, Kleanthes, Chrysippus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, all of them ear- 
nestly recommended a life of active citi- 
zenship and laborious political duty, 
as incumbent upon philosophers not 
less than upon others ; and that they 
treated with contempt a life of literary 
leisure and speculation. Chrysippus 
explicitly declared ohl'kv tiicup/p*iv rbv 
crxo\cuTriKbv 0lov rov ^ovi/cov, i. e. 
that the speculative philosopher who 
kept aloof from political activity, was 
in substance a follower of Epikurus. 
Tacitus holds much the same language 
(Hist. iv. 5) when he says about 
Helvidins Prisons; — “ingenium Jl- 


! lustre altioribus studiiB juvenisadmo- 
| dum dedit : non, ut plerique, ut nomine 
| magnifico segue otium velaret, sed quo 
constantior adversus fortuita, rempub- 
licara capesseret,” &c. 

The contradiction which Plutarch 
notes is, that these very Stoic philoso- 
phers (Chrysippus and the others) who 
affected to despise all modes of life 
except active civic duty — were them- 
selves all men of literary leisure, spend- 
ing their lives away from their native 
cities, in writing and talking philoso- 
phy. The same might have been said 
about Sokrates and Plato (except as 
to leaving their native cities), both of 
whom incurred the same reproach for 
inactivity as Sokrates here addresses 
to Aristippus. 

* Herooot. iii. 80-83. 
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Xenophontic dialogue, is made to declare this middle course 
impossible, yet it is substantially the same as what the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias aspires to: — moreover the 
same as what the real Sokrates at Athens both pursued as 
far as he could, and declared to be the only course consistent 
with his security . 11 The Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias 
declares emphatically that no man can hope to take active 
part in the government of a country, unless he be heartily 
identified in spirit with the ethical and political system of the 
country : unless he not merely professes, but actually and sin- 
cerely shares, the creed, doctrines, tastes, and modes of appre- 
ciation prevalent among the citizens. b Whoever is deficient 
in this indispensable condition, must be content “ to mind his 
own business and to abstain from active meddling with public 
affairs.” This is the course which the Platonic Sokrates claims 
both for himself and for the philosopher generally : 0 it is also 
the course which Aristippus chooses for himself, under the 
different title of a middle way between the extortion of the 
ruler and the suffering of the subordinate. And the argument 
of Sokrates that no middle way is possible — far from refuting 
Aristippus (as Xenophon says that it did) d is founded upon an 

• Plato, Apol. So. p. 32 A. iSiw civilium tractatio et 

a\A d fit) Syfuxnevciv. Socrati persuadentur,” — which is the 

b Plato, Gorgias, pp. 5 10-5 13. T 'Is same invitation as the Xenophontic 
oly wot* tan T€xvy T7 )s TtapacTKtvrjs Sokrates addresses to Aristippus. 
tov _ Again, in Plat. Rep. viii. pp. 549 6,550 

t r/efycu tf aoi 0 ok( 7 $ir*p 4p.oi 4p.o\ A, we read, that corruption of the vir- 
ydp tout? f?8«* ' tuous character begins by invitations 

inrap- to the shy youth to depart from the 
v6\fa)s kraipov clvai ; (This quiet plan of life followed by a virtuous 
is exactly the language which Sokrates father (who ra tavrov wpdrrei) and to 
holds to Aristippus, Xenoph. Memor. enter on a career of active political 
ii. 1, 12.) ambition. The youth is induced, by 

fcv 6nori$bs t>v y Tavrd instigation of his mother and relatives 

&pX*or6ai koI without, to pass from dirparypotTvyri to 

4k y4ov 401 <piKoTrpayp.o<r6vyi y which is described as 

a change for the worse. EveninXeno- 
rp (510 D). ov 7 hp phon (Memor. iii. 2, 16) Sokrates re- 

ixA* avrotpvws “ cognises and jests upon his own dxpay- 

pLoavvn- 

c ~ Plato, Gorgias, p. 526 C-D. (Com- d Xen. Mem. iii. 8, 1. Diogenes L. 

pare Republic, vi. p. 496 D.) says (and it is probable enough, from 

fl radical difference of character) that 

KoXXiicActr, t Xenophon was adversely disposed to 

axnov w pd^avros teed ov froKvrpay- Aristippus. In respect to other per* 
avros 4 v r<p &t<p — koI Sb Kod dm- sons also, Xenophon puts invidious 
a\& at (Sokrates to Kallikl€s) constructions (for which at any rate no 
rovroy rby $lov . Upon these words ground is shown) upon their purposes 
Routh remarks: “Respicitur inter h©o in questioning Sokrates: thus, in the 
verba ad Calliolis orationem,qu& rerum (i. 6) with the Sophist Anti* 
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incorrect assumption : had it been correct, neither literature 
nor philosophy could have been developed. 

The real Sokrates, since he talked incessantly and with 
every one, must of course have known how to diversify his 
conversation and adapt it to each listener. Xenophon not 
Diversified only attests this generally, 6 but has preserved the 
proofs of it in his Memorabilia — real conversations, 
reported though doubtless dressed up by himself, 
of the hearer, conversa tions which he has preserved relate 
chiefly to piety and to the duties and proceedings of active life : 
and to the necessity of controuling the appetites : these he se- 
lected partly because they suited his proclaimed purpose of re- 
plying to the topics of indictment, partly because they were in 
harmony with his own ideal . Xenophon was a man of action, re- 
solute in mind and vigorous in body, performing with credit the 
duties of the general as well as of the soldier. His heroes were 
men like Cyrus, Agesilaus, Ischomachus — warriors, horsemen, 
hunters, husbandmen, always engaged in active competition 
for power, glory, or profit, and never shrinking from danger, 
fatigue, or privation. For a life of easy and unambitious in- 
dulgence, even though accompanied by mental and speculative 
activity — “ homines ignava opera et pliilosopha sententia” — 
he had no respect. It was on this side that the character of 
Aristippus certainly seemed to be, and probably really was, the 
most defective. Sokrates employed the arguments the most 
likely to call forth within him habits of action — to render 
him 7rpaicriKu>TEpovS In talking with the presumptuous youth 
Glaukon, and with the diflBdent Charmides,* Sokrates used 
language adapted to correct the respective infirmities of each. 
In addressing Kritias and Alkibiades, he would consider it 
necessary not only to inculcate self-denial as to appetite, but 
to repress an exorbitance of ambition. h But in dealing with 
Aristippus, while insisting upon command of appetite and 
acquirement of active energy, he at the same time endeavours 

phon,he says that Antiphon questioned h Xenopli. Mem or. i. 2, 15-18*24. 
Sokrates in order to seduce away his Respecting the different tone and 
companions. arguments employed by Sokrates, in 

* Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2-3. his conversations with different per- 

* Xenopli. Memor. iv. 5, 1. its sons, see a good passage in the Rhetor 

ixoUi robs <rvv 6 vras Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. 'Yirlp r&y rtrrd- 
. vvv o2 rotho w pvv, p. 161, Dindorf. 

* Xenoph. Mem. iii. oapp. 6 and 7. 
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to kindle ambition, and the love of command : he even goes 
so far as to deny the possibility of a middle course, and to 
maintain (what Kritias and Alkibiades 1 would have cordially 
approved) that there was no alternative open, except between 
the position of the oppressive governors and that of the 
suffering subjects. Addressed to Aristippus, these topics were 
likely to thrust forcibly upon his attention the danger of con- 
tinued indulgences during the earlier years of life, and the 
necessity, in view to his own future security, for training in 
habits of vigour, courage, self-command, endurance. 

Xenophon notices briefly two other colloquies between 
Sokrates and Aristippus. The latter asked Sokrates, conversation 

■*' betw6€n So- 

“ Do you know anything good ? ” in order (says krates and 
Xenophon) that if Sokrates answered in the affirma- about the 8- ” 

r ii Good and 

tive and gave as examples, health, wealth, strength, Beautiful, 
courage, bread, &c., he (Aristippus) might show circumstances 
in which this same particular was evil ; and might thus catch 
Sokrates in a contradiction, as Sokrates had caught him 
before. k But Sokrates (says Xenophon) far from seeking to 
fence with the question, retorted it in such a way as to baffle 
the questioner, and at the same time to improve and instruct 
the by-standers. 1 “ Do you ask me if I know anything good 
for a fever? — No. Or for ophthalmic distemper? — No. Or 


1 We see from the first two chapters 
of the Memorabilia of Xenophon (as 
well as from the subsequent intimation 
of ASschines, in the oration against 
Timarchus, p. 173) how much stress 
was laid by the accusers of Sokrates on 
the fact that he had educated Kritias 
and Alkibiades : and how the accusers 
alleged that his teaching tended to 
encourage the like exorbitant aspira- 
tions in others, dangerousto established 
authority, traditional, legal, parental, 
divine. I do not doubt(what Xenophon 
affirms) that Sokrates, when he con- 
versed with Kritias and Alkibiades, 
held a very opposite language. But it 
was otherwise when he talked with 
men of ease and indulgence without 
ambition, such as Aristippus. If Me- 
atus and Anytus could have put in 
evidence the conversation of Sokrates 
with Aristippus, many points of it 
would have strengthened their case 
against Sokrates before the Dikasts. 
We read in Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 58) 
how the point was made to tell, that 


Sokrates often cited and commented 
on the passage of the Iliad (ii. 188) in 
which the Grecian chiefs, retiring from 
the agora to their ships, are described 
as being respectfully addressed by 
Odysseus — while the common soldiers 
are scolded and beaten by him, for the 
very same conduct : the relation which 
Sokrates here dwells on as subsisting 
between oi a px iK ol and oi kpx&n*voi y 
would favour the like colouring. 

k Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. Both 
Xenophon and some of his commen- 
tators censure this as a captious string 
of questions put by Aristippus — “cap- 
tiosas Aristippi quaBstiunculas.” Such 
a criticism is preposterous, when we 
recollect that Sokrates was continually 
examining and questioning others in 
the same manner. See in particular 
his cross-examination of Euthyd&nus, 
reported by Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2 : 
and many others like it, both in Xeno- 
phon and in Plato. 

1 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1. 
ovv6vras 
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for hunger ? — No. Oh ! then, if you mean to ask me, whether 
I know anything good, which is good for nothing — I reply 
that I neither know any such thing, nor care to know it.” 

Again, on another occasion Aristippus asked him — “Do 
you know anything beautiful ? — Yes : many things. — Are 
they all like to each other? — No; they are as unlike as 
possible to each other. — How then (continues Aristippus) 
can that which is unlike to the beautiful, be itself beautiful ? 
— Easily enough (replies Sokrates) ; one man is beautiful for 
running : another man, altogether unlike him, is beautiful 
for wrestling. A shield, which is beautiful for protecting 
your body, is altogether unlike to a javelin, which is beautiful 
for being swiftly and forcibly hurled. — Your answer (rejoined 
Aristippus) is exactly the same as it was when I asked you 
whether you knew anything good. — Certainly (replies So- 
krates). Do you imagine, that the Good is one thing, and the 
Beautiful another ? Do you not know that all things are good 
and beautiful in relation to the same purpose ? Virtue is not 
good in relation to one purpose, and beautiful in relation to 
another. Men are called both good and beautiful in reference 
to the same ends : the bodies of men, in like manner : and all 
things which men use, are considered both good and beautiful, 
in consideration of their serving their ends well. — Then (says 
Aristippus) a basket for carrying dung is beautiful ? — To be 
sure (replied Sokrates), and a golden shield is ugly ; if the 
former be well made for doing its work, and the latter badly. 
— Do you then assert (asked Aristippus) that the same things 
are both beautiful and ugly ? — Assuredly (replied Sokrates) ; 
and the same things are both good and evil. That which is 
good for hunger, is often bad for a fever : that which is good 
for a fever, is often bad for hunger. What is beautiful for 
running, is often ugly for wrestling — and vice versa. All 
things are good and beautiful, in relation to the ends which 
they serve well : all things are evil and ugly, in relation to 
the ends which they serve badly.” m 

These last cited colloquies also, between Sokrates and Aris- 
Bmwtaon tippus, are among the most memorable remains of 

the convert*- rr . ~ _ 

Grecian philosophy : belonging to one of the years 

* Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 1-9. 
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preceding 399 B.C., in which last year Sokrates perished. Here 
(as in the former dialogue) the doctrine is distinctly enunciated 
by Sokrates — That Good and Evil — Beautiful (or Honour- 
able) and Ugly (or Dishonourable — Base) — have no intelli- 
gible meaning except in relation to human happiness and 
security. Good or Evil Absolute ( i . e. apart from such rela- 
tion) is denied to exist. The theory of Absolute Good (a 
theory traceable to the Parmenidean doctrines, and adopted 
from them by Eukleides) becomes first known to us as elabo- 
rated by Plato. Even in his dialogues it is neither always 
nor exclusively advocated, but is often modified by, and 
sometimes even exchanged for, the eudaemonistic or relative 
theory. 

Sokrates declares very explicitly, in his conversation with 
Aristippus, what he means by the Good and the 
Beautiful : and when therefore in the name of the 
Good and the Beautiful, he protests against an un- 
controlled devotion to the pleasures of sense (as in ofSokrateft - 
one of the Xenophon tic dialogues with Euthydemus n ), what he 
means is, that a man by such intemperance ruins his prospects 
of future happiness, and his best means of being useful both 
to himself and others. Whether Aristippus first learnt from 
Sokrates the relative theory of the Good and the Beautiful, or 
had already embraced it before, we cannot say. Some of his 
questions, as reported in Xenophon, would lead us to suspect 
that it took him by surprise : just as we find, in the Protagoras 
of Plato, that a theory substantially the same, though in dif- 

n Xenoph. Memor. iv. 5. also Memor. ii. 4, ii. io, 4, about the 

Sokrates exhorts those with whom importance of acquiring and cultivat- 
he converses to be sparing in indul- ing friends, because a good friend is 
gences, and to cultivate self-command the most useful and valuable of aU 
and fortitude as weU as bodUy energy possessions. Sokrates, like Aristippus, 
and activity. The reason upon which adopts the prudential view of life, and 
these exhortations are founded is not the transcendental; recommending 
eudaBmonistio : that a person will sobriety and virtue on the ground of 
thereby escape or be able to confront pleasures secured and pains averted, 
serious dangers — and will obtain for We find Plutarch, in his very bitter 
himBelf ultimately greater pleasures attacks on Epikurus, reasoning on the 
than those which he foregoes (Memor. Hedonistic basis, and professing to 
i. 6, 8, ii. 1, 31-33, iii. 12, 2-5). Tov prove that Epikurus discarded plea- 
81 fit) ftovAcfaiv yt urrp\ ^ui? 5 i fan ftp ko! sures more and greater for the sake of 
Xayvclq, 0U1 n *AA 0 curu&Ttpov *lveu> obtaining pleasures fewer and less. 

'» 8t « pa w ' See Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi 

*ol secundum Epicurum, pp. 1096-1099. 


See 
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ferent words, is proposed by the Platonic Sokrates to the 
Sophist Protagoras : who at first repudiates it, but is com- 
pelled ultimately to admit it by the elaborate dialectic of 
Sokrates . 0 If Aristippus did not learn the theory from So- 
krates, he was at any rate fortified in it by the authority of 
Sokrates ; to whose doctrine, in this respect, he adhered more 
closely than Plato. 

Aristippus is recognised by Aristotle p in two characters: 
both as a Sophist, and as a companion of Sokrates 
and Plato. Moreover it is remarkable that the doc- 
trine, in reference to which Aristotle cites him as one 
among the Sophists, is a doctrine unquestionably Sokratic — 
contempt of geometrical science as useless, and as having no 
bearing on the good or evil of life. q Herein also Aristippus 
followed Sokrates, while Plato departed from him. 

In estimating the character of Aristippus, I have brought 
Life &nd into particular notice the dialogues reported by 
tippus— ms Xenophon, because the Xenophon tic statements, with 
typeo a those of Aristotle, are the only contemporary evidence 
(for Plato only names him once to say that he was not present 
at the death of Sokrates, and was reported to be in ^Egina). 
The other statements respecting Aristippus, preserved by 
Diogenes and others, not only come from later authorities, 
but give us hardly any facts ; though they ascribe to him a 
great many sayings and repartees, adapted to a peculiar type 
of character. That type of character, together with an im- 
perfect notion of his doctrines, is all that we can make out. 
Though Aristippus did not follow the recommendation of 
Sokrates, to labour and qualify himself for a ruler, yet both 
the advice of Sokrates, to reflect and prepare himself for the 
anxieties and perils of the future — and the spectacle of 
self-sufficing independence which the character of Sokrates 
afforded — were probably highly useful to him. Such advice 
being adverse to the natural tendencies of his mind, im- 
pressed upon him forcibly those points of the case which he 
was most likely to forget : and contributed to form in him 
that habit of self-command which is a marked feature in his 

• Plato, Protagoras, pp. 351-361. 

9 Aristot. Rhetoric, ii. 24 ; Metaphyeic. B. 996, a. 32. 

* Xenophon, Memor. iv. 7, 2. 
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character. He wished (such are the words ascribed to him 
by Xenophon) to pass through life as easily and agreeably as 
possible. Ease comes before pleasure : but his plan of life 
was to obtain as much pleasure as he could, consistent with 
ease, or without difficulty and danger. He actually realised, 
as far as our means of knowledge extend, that middle path of 
life which Sokrates declared to be impracticable. 

Much of the advice given by Sokrates, Aristippus appears to 
have followed, though not from the reasons which Aristippus 

7 ^ acted con- 

Sokrates puts forward for giving it. When Sokrates formaw^to^ 
reminds him that men liable to be tempted and en- sokrates. 
snared by the love of good eating, were unfit to command — 
when he animadverts on the insanity of the passionate lover, 
who exposed himself to the extremity of danger for the pur- 
pose of possessing a married woman, while there were such 
abundant means of gratifying the sexual appetite without any 
difficulty or danger whatever r — to all this Aristippus assents : 
and what we read about his life is in perfect conformity there- 
with. Reason and prudence supply ample motives for fol- 
lowing such advice, whether a man be animated with the love 
of command or not. So again, when Sokrates impresses upon 
Aristippus that the Good and the Beautiful were the same, 
being relative only to human wants or satisfaction — and that 
nothing was either good or beautiful, except in so far as it 
tended to confer relief, security, or enjoyment — this lesson 
too Aristippus laid to heart, and applied in a way suitable to 
his own peculiar dispositions and capacities. 

The type of character represented by Aristippus is the man 


who enjoys what the present affords, so far as can 
be done without incurring future mischief, or pro- 
voking the enmity of others — but who will on no 
account enslave himself to any enjoyment; who 


Self-mastery 
and inde- 
pendence — 
the great 
aspiration of 
Aristippus. 


always maintains his own self-mastery and independence — 
and who has prudence and intelligence enabling him to regu- 
late each separate enjoyment so as not to incur prepon- 
derant evil in future. 8 This self-mastery and independence 


Xen. Mem. ii. i. 5. teal 

'¥ r „ 

Tf ical al<rxp*>v* 6yru>y 8} iroA- 
rwv 


4>^pe<r0ou, ip* ovk fjHij tovto 
tony ; 

*'Efioiy« 5o*<«, 

• Diog. L. ii. 67. oOrws 

teal i 
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is in point of fact the capital aspiration of Aristippus, hardly 
less than of Antisthenes and Diogenes. He is competent to 
deal suitably with all varieties of persons, places, and situa- 
tions, and to make the best of each — Ou yap toiovtw Sit, 
roiovroc dp iyu> : 1 but he accepts what the situation presents, 
without yearning or struggling for that which it cannot pre- 
sent." He enjoys the society both of the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius, and of the Hetaera Lais ; but he will not make 
himself subservient either to one or to the other : he con- 
ceives himself able to afford, to both, as much satisfaction as 
he receives.* His enjoyments are not enhanced by the idea 
that others are excluded from the like enjoyment, and that 
he is a superior, privileged, man : he has no jealousy or anti- 
pathy, no passion for triumphing over rivals, no demand for 
envy or admiration from spectators. Among the Hetaerae in 
Greece were included all the most engaging and accomplished 
women — for in Grecian matrimony, it was considered becom- 
ing and advantageous that the bride should be young and 
ignorant, and that as a wife she should neither see nor know 
anything beyond the administration of her own feminine 
apartments and household/ Aristippus attached himself to 
those Hetaerae who pleased him ; declaring that the charm of 
their society was in no way lessened by the knowledge that 
others enjoyed it also, and that he could claim no exclusive 
privilege . 2 His patience and mildness in argument is much 


t Diog. L. ii. 66. 1 }v 8i Ixavbs ap- 

fj. 6 crcuxdcu teal r&Ktp »eal srpo~ 

teal xacray rtplerracriv appobiats 
teal irapa A tower 'up 
pJaWov, it 1 rb 
airtkavt ply ybp 

r _ ovte 4 (H]pa. 81 

6 vtp rbv ii wikavotv rutv ov irapiyruv, 
Horat. Epistol. i. 1 7-23 : — 

Omnia Aristippum dccult color et status et 
Ten U.n tern major a, fer& praaentibus eequum.” 

u Sophokles, Philoktetes, 1049 (the 
words of Odysseus). 

* Diog. L. ii. 73. i xpvro kH A 
1 w robs 

a»T$ ( 

k parity teal pb rrrrcurdau b&ovutv, 

— ob rb pb xPV^OaL ii. 77 , 

Atowtrlov tot' 4pop4vov, 4r\ rl foot. 

M vy ptraZtyotv &v $x ot * Ka l 
Lucian introduces 'Aptrb and Tpvty 


: as litigating before Alxr j for the posses- 
' sion of Aristippus : the litigation is left 
undecided (Bis Accusatus, c. 13-23). 

! y Xenophon, (Economic, iii. 1 3, vii. 
q, Ischomachus says to Sokrates about 
nis wife, Kal rl 8tv iirterraptvijv abrbv 
7rap4\a&ov, b tri) ply ofiirat •trtyretcaldrtea 
yryowla 1 rpbs 4pl> rbv 5* (prpocr- 

B*v xp^yoy vsrb woAkri s iirt- 
prkclas, forces its f\ax i < rr ^ plv 

I ’ T ’> ~ A'" * — - ”'*■ 

I ik&X'vra 81 tpoiro; 
j * Dion. L. ii. 74. On this point his 
j opinion coincided with that of Dio- 
genes, and of the Stoics Zeno and 
Chrysippus (D. L. vii. 131), who main- 
tained, that among the wise wives 
ought to be in common, and that all 
marital jealousy ought to be discarded. 

8 * ainots teal teotvks tlvai rdts 
! yvvcutcas 8ily 1 soph rots trotyls Bttrrt rbv 
I. .Jrra rp Ar .,_. 
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commended. The main lesson which he had learnt from phi- 
losophy (he said), was self-appreciation — to behave himself 
with confidence in every man’s society : even if all laws were 
abrogated, the philosopher would still, without any law, live 
in the same way as he now did. a His confidence remained 
unshaken, when seized as a captive in Asia by order of the 
Persian satrap Artaphernes : all that he desired was, to be 
taken before the satrap himself. b Not to renounce pleasure, 
but to enjoy pleasure moderately and to keep desires under 
controul, — was in his judgment the true policy of life. But 
he was not solicitous to grasp enjoyment beyond what was 
easily attainable, nor to accumulate wealth or power which 
did not yield positive result. e While Sokrates recommended, 
and Antisthenes practised, the precaution of deadening the 
sexual appetite by approaching no women except such as 
were ugly and repulsive,* 1 — while Xenophon in the Cyro- 
paedia,® working out the Sokratic idea of the dangerous fasci- 
nation of beauty, represents Cyrus as refusing to see the 
captive Pantheia, and depicts the too confident Araspes, (who 
treats such precaution as exaggerated timidity, and fully 
trusts his own self-possession) when appointed to the duty of 
guarding her, as absorbed against his will in a passion which 
makes him forget all reason and duty — Aristippus has suffi- 
cient self-mastery to visit the most seductive Hetaeras without 
being drawn into ruinous extravagance or humiliating subju- 
gation. We may doubt whether he ever felt, even for Lais, a 
more passionate sentiment than Plato in his Epigram ex- 
presses towards the Kolophonian Heteera Archeanassa. 

Aristippus is thus remarkable, like the Cynics Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, not merely for certain theoretical Aristippus 
doctrines, but also for acting out a certain plan of ?aSfAnu»- 
life. f We know little or nothing of the real life thenee “ Ml 

wos iv ry vcpl IIoAiTcfas, aAA* tn Aw- c Diog. L. ii. 72-74. 

yivris 6 K vvucbs tea l IIA<£t«v dvr as * Xenoph. Memor. L 3? n- 14 * 6ym- 

veutias ixlcris trrip^ofxfv icaripw rp6 - posion, iv. 38 ; Diog. L. vi. 3. 

wok, ita 1 r} iw\ fioix (rikorv*la irtpicu- 

pfO^atrcu. Compare Sextus Emp. rjatitliiv — <coi — ; 

Pyrrh. H. iii 205. j «if , 

Diog. L. ii. 68. The like reply is Xenop. Cyropwd. v. 1. 
ascribed to Aristotle. Diog. L. v. 20 ; f Sextus Empiricus and others de- 

Plutarch, De Protect. inYirtut. p. 80 D. scribe this by the Greek word 

b Diog. L. ii. 79. (Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 150). Plato’s 
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of Aristippus, except what appears in Xenophon. 
The biography of him (as of the Cynic Diogenes) 
given by Diogenes Laertius, consists of little more 
than a string of anecdotes, mostly sayings, calculated to 
illustrate a certain type of character.* Some of these are 
set down by those who approved the type, and who therefore 
place it in a favourable point of view — others by those who 
disapprove it and give the opposite colour. 

We can understand and compare the different types of cha- 
racter represented by Antisthenes or Diogenes, and by Aristip- 
pus : but we have little knowledge of the real facts of their 
lives. The two types, each manifesting that marked individu- 
ality which belongs to the Sokratic band, though in many re- 
spects strongly contrasted, have also some points of agreement. 
Both Aristippus and Diogenes are bent on individual freedom 
and independence of character: both of them stand upon 
their own appreciation of life and its phenomena : both of 
them are impatient of that servitude to the opinions and 
antipathies of others, which induces a man to struggle for 
objects, not because they afford him satisfaction, but because 
others envy him for possessing them — and to keep off evils, 
not because he himself feels them as such, but because others 
pity or despise him for being subject to them : both of them 
are exempt from the competitive and ambitious feelings, from 
the thirst after privilege and power, from the sense of supe- 
riority arising out of monopolised possession and exclusion of 
others from partnership. Diogenes kept aloof from political 
life and civil obligations as much as Aristippus ; and would 
have pronounced (as Aristippus replies to Sokrates in the 
Xenophontic dialogue) that the task of ruling others, instead 
of being a prize to be coveted, was nothing better than an 
onerous and mortifying servitude , 11 not at all less onerous 

beautiful epigram upon Archeanassa ; The amorous impulses or fancies of 
is given by Diogenes L. iii. 31. Com- 1 Plato were censured by Diksearohus. 
pare this with the remark of Aristippus Bee Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv. 34, with 
— Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 750 E. j Davies’s note. 

That the society of these fascinating | * This is justly remarked by Wendt 

Hetero was dangerous,and exhaustive in his instructive Dissertation, De Phi- 
to the purses of those who sought it, j losophiA CyrenaicA, p. 8 (Gottingen, 
may be seen from the expensive man- 1841). 

ner of life of TheodotA, described in h It is this servitude of political life, 
Xenophon, Mem. iii. n, 4. making the politician the slave of per- 
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because a man took up the burthen of his own accord These 
points of agreement are real : but the points of disagreement 
are not less real. Diogenes maintains his free individuality, 
and puts himself out of the reach of human enmity, by cloth- 
ing himself in impenetrable armour : by attaining positive 
insensibility, as near as human life permits. This is with 
him not merely the acting out of a scheme of life, but also 
a matter of pride. He is proud of his ragged garment and 
coarse 1 fare, as exalting him above others, and as constituting 
him a pattern of endurance : and he indulges this sentiment 
by stinging and contemptuous censure of every one. Ari- 
stippus has no similar vanity : he achieves his independence 
without so heavy a renunciation : he follows out his own plan 
of life, without setting himself up as a pattern for others. 
But his plan is at the same time more delicate; requiring 
greater skill and intelligence, more of manifold sagacity, in 
the performer. Horace, who compares the two and gives the 
preference to Aristippus, remarks that Diogenes, though pro- 
fessing to want nothing, was nevertheless as much dependent 
upon the bounty of those who supplied his wallet with provi- 
sions, as Aristippus upon the favour of princes : and that 
Diogenes had only one fixed mode of proceeding, while Ari- 
stippus could master and turn to account a great diversity of 
persons and situations — could endure hardship with patience 
and dignity, when it was inevitable, and enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of pleasure when they occurred. “To Aristippus 
alone it is given to wear both fine garments and rags” — is a 
remark ascribed to Plato. k In truth, Aristippus possesses in 


eons and circumstances around him, sophical enquirers — ws oUhcu 
which Horace contrasts with the philo- 
sophical independence of Aristippus: — 


Acne fort4 roges, quo me duce, quo lare tuter ; 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri 

Quo me cunque rapit tempos tas, deferor 
bospes. 

Nunc agilis flo et mersor clvillbus undia, 

Virtutia ver» cunto* rigidusque satellea : 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim prwcepta relabor, 

* Et mlhl res, non me rebus, suty ungere conor. 

(Epist. i, 15.) 

So also the Platonic Sokrates 
(TheaBtgt. pp. 1 72-1 75) depicts forcibly 
the cramped and fettered lives of 
rhetors and politicians; contrasting 
them with the self-judgment and in- 
dependence of speculative and philo- 
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1 Diog. L. ii. 37. 

crBtvovs t2> hitfyarybs rov Ifxarlov *is 
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k Horat. Epistol. i. 17; I)iog.L. vi. 
46-56-66. 

Si pranderet olus patfenter, regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus. Si eciret regibus uti, 
Fastidiret olus, aui me notat. u trios borum 
Verbs probes et facia, dooe : vel junior audi. 
Cur sit Aristippi potior sententia. Namque 
Mordaoem Cymcam sic eludebst, ut siunt : 
Scurror ego ipse mihi, populo tu:rectiushocst 
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eminent measure that accomplishment, the want of which 
Plato proclaims to be so misleading and mischievous — artistic 
skill in handling human affairs, throughout his dealings with 
mankind. 1 

That the scheme of life projected by Aristippus was very 
Attachment difficult, requiring great dexterity, prudence, and 
toethf^d* resolution, to execute it — we may see plainly by 
mntempt for the Xenophon tic dialogue ; wherein Sokrates pro- 
otber studies. n0UIlces ft to be all but impracticable. As far as 

we can judge, he surmounted the difficulties of it : yet we do 
not know enough of his real life to determine with accuracy 
what varieties of difficulties he experienced. He followed the 
profession of a Sophist, receiving fees for his teaching : and 
his attachment to philosophy (both as contrasted with igno- 
rance and as contrasted with other studies not philosophy), 
was proclaimed in the most emphatic language. It was better 
(he said) to be a beggar, than an uneducated man : m the 
former was destitute of money, but the latter was destitute 
of humanity. He disapproved varied and indiscriminate in- 
struction, maintaining that persons ought to learn in youth 
what they were to practise in manhood : and he compared 
those who, neglecting philosophy, employed themselves in 
literature or physical science, to the suitors in the Odyssey 
who obtained the favours of Melantho and the other female 
servants, but were rejected by the queen Penelope herself. 0 
He treated with contempt the study of geometry, because it 


Splendidios multd €*t. Equua ut me portet, 
slat rex, 

Offlcium facio : tu poscia vilia rerum, 

Dante minor, quamvls fer* te nullius egentem. j 
Omnia Ariatippum decnit color, et status, et res, 1 
Tentantcm majors, fere prseaentibus feqaum. 

(Compare Diog. L. ii. 102, vi. 58, 
where this anecdote is reported as of 
Plato instead of Aristippus.) 

Horace’s view and scheme of life are 
exceedingly analogous to those of Ari- 
stippus. Plutarch, Fragm.DeHomero, 
1190; De Fortune Alex. p. 330 D. 
iog. Laert. ii. 67. 8t6 ir ore ZrpdrwvcL, 
ot Si Ilhdrwya^ irpbs aurbv cnreo', 
84&otcu /cod 

ftdteot. The remark cannot have been 
made by Straton, who was not contem- 
porary with Aristippus. Even Sokrates 
lived by the bounty of his rich friends, 


and indeed could have had no other 
means of supporting his wife and 
children; though he accepted only 
a small portion of what they tendered 
to him, declining the remainder. See 
the remark of Aristippus, Diog. L. ii. 
74; 

Plato, PhsBdon, p. 89 E. 5 rt &v*v 
8 roiovros 

XPOcrQat 4wix*ip*i rois 

m Diog. L. ii. 70 ; Plutarch, Fragm. 
'* «is 'H arlotiov, B. 9. 
iir* 4vayr las 6 


Diog. L. ii. 79-80. robs r&v 

5 * h-noKutyQivraS) &o. Plu- 
tarch. Fragm. Xrpw/uaTlw, sect. 9. 
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took no account, and made no mention, of what was good and 
evil, beautiful and ugly. In other arts (he said), even in the 
vulgar proceeding of the carpenter and the currier, perpetual 
reference was made to good, as the purpose intended to be 
served — and to evil as that which was to be avoided : but in 
geometry no such purpose was ever noticed . 0 

This last opinion of Aristippus deserves particular attention, 
because it is attested by Aristotle. And it confirms 
what we hear upon less certain testimony, that 
Aristippus discountenanced the department of phy- Jgj 
sical study generally (astronomy and physics) as well 
as geometry ; confining his attention to facts and 
reasonings which bore upon the regulation of life. p ^ other8. 
In this restrictive view he followed the example and precepts 
of Sokrates — of Isokrates — seemingly also of Protagoras and 
Prodikus — though not of the Eleian Hippias, whose course of 
study was larger and more varied. q Aristippus taught as a 
Sophist, and appears to have acquired great reputation in that 
capacity both at Athens and elsewhere. 1. Indeed, if he had 
not acquired such intellectual and literary reputation at 
Athens, he would have had little chance of being invited 
elsewhere, and still less chance of receiving favours and 
presents from Dionysius and other princes : 8 whose attentions 


Aristot. Metaph. B. 996, a. 32, M. 
1078, a. 35. &<tt€ 5m ravra teal ruv 

<ro<pi(TTwy ru 4 f otov ’Aploriinros ir p o c- 
vri \d k 1 {o v avrb,s y &C. 

p Diog. L. ii. 92. Sext. Emp. adv. 
Math. vii. 11. Plutarch, apud Euse- 
bium Pr»p. Ev. i. 8, 9. 

* Plato, Protagor. p. 318 E, where 
the different methods followed by Pro- 
tagoras and Hippias are indicated. 

r Diog. Laert. ii. 62. AlexiB Comicus 
ap. Athenee. xii. 544. 

Aristokles (ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. xiv. 
18) treats the first Aristippus as a mere 
voluptuary, who said nothing gene- 
rally 7 t tp\ rod t 4 \ous. All the doo- 
trine (he says) came from the younger 
Aristippus. I think this very impro- 
bable. To what did the dialogues com- 
posed by the first Aristippus refer? 
How did he get his reputation ? 

• Several anecdotes are recounted 
about sayings and doings of Aristippus 
in his intercourse with Dionysius. 


Which Dionysius is meant? — the elder 
or the younger ? Probably the elder. 

It is to be remembered that Diony- 
sius the Elder lived and reigned until 
the year 367 b.c., in which year his 
son Dionysius the Younger succeeded 
him. The death of Sokrates took 
place in 399 b.c. : between which, 
and the accession of Dionysius the 
Younger, an interval of 32 years oc- 
curred. Plato was old, being sixty 
years of age, when he first visited the 
younger Dionysius, shortly after the 
accession of the latter. Aristippus 
cannot well have been younger than 
Plato, and he is Baid to have been 
older than JEschines Sokraticus (D. L. 
ii. 83). Compare ii. p. 41. 

When, with these dates present to 
our minds, we read the anecdotes re- 
counted by Diog. L. respecting the 
sayings and doings of Aristippus with 
Dionysius , we fina that several of them 
relate to the contrast between the 
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did not confer celebrity, but waited upon it when obtained, 
and doubtless augmented it* If Aristippus lived a life of 
indulgence at Athens, we may fairly presume that his main 
resources for sustaining it, like those of Isokrates, were 
derived from his own teaching : and that the presents which 
he received from Dionysius of Syracuse, like those which 
Isokrates received from Nikokles of Cyprus, were welcome 
additions, but not his main income. Those who (like most of 
the historians of philosophy) adopt the opinion of Sokrates 
and Plato, that it is disgraceful for an instructor to receive 
payment from the persons taught — will doubtless despise 
Aristippus for such a proceeding : for my part I dissent from 
this opinion, and I therefore do not concur in the disparaging 
epithets bestowed upon him. And as for the costly indul- 
gences, and subservience to foreign princes, of which Ari- 
stippus stands accused, we must recollect that the very same 
reproaches were advanced against Plato and Aristotle by their 
contemporaries : and as far as we know T , with quite as much 
foundation . 1 

Aristippus composed several dialogues, of which the titles 
alone are preserved . 11 They must however have been compo- 
sitions of considerable merit, since Theopompus accused Plato 
of borrowing largely from them. 

As all the works of Aristippus are lost, we cannot pretend 
to understand fully his theory from the meagre 
abstract given in Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes. 
Yet the theory is of importance in the history of 
sophera. ancient speculation, since it passed with some modi- 
fications to Epikurus, and was adopted by a large proportion 
of instructed men. The Kyrenaic doctrine was transmitted 

behaviour of Aristippus and that of found greater favour with him than 
Plato at Syracuse. Now it is certain Plato found (see Lucian, 1 . c.), since 
that Plato went once to Syracuse when Dionysius was an accomplished man 
he was forty years of age (Epist. vii. and a composer of tragedies. More- 
init.), in 387 b.c. — and according to over Aristippus was a Kyrencean, and 
one report (Lucian, De Parasito, 33), wrote about Libya (D. L. ii. 83). 
he went there twice — while the elder t the epigram of the contem- 
Dionysius was in the plenitude of porary poet, Theokritus of Chios, in 
power; but he made an unfavourable Diog. L. v. 11 ; compare Athenmus, 
impression, and was speedily sent away viii. 3C4, xiii. 566. Aristokles, ap. 
in displeasure. I think it very pro- Eusebium PraBp. Ev. xv. 2. 
bable that Aristippus may have visited « Diog. L. ii. 84-85. 
the elder Dionysius, and may have 
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by Aristippus to his disciples - 33 thiops and Antipater : but 
his chief disciple appears to have been his daughter Arete : 
whom he instructed so well, that she was able to instruct her 
own son, the second Aristippus, called for that reason Metro- 
didactus. The basis of his ethical theory was, pleasure and 
pain : pleasure being smooth motion , pain, rough motion : x 
pleasure being the object which all animals, by nature and 
without deliberation, loved, pursued, and felt satisfaction in 
obtaining — pain being the object which they all by nature 
hated and tried to avoid. Aristippus considered that no one 
pleasure was different from another, nor more pleasurable 
than another that the attainment of these special pleasur- 
able moments, or as many of them as practicable, was The 
End to be pursued in life. By Haziness, they understood 
the sum total of these special pleasures, past, present, and 
future : yet Happiness was desirable not on its own account, 
but on account of its constituent items, especially such of 
those items as were present and certainly future . 1 Pleasures 
and pains of memory and expectation were considered to be of 
little importance. Absence of pain or relief from pain, on the 
one hand — they did not consider as equivalent to positive 
pleasure — nor absence of pleasure or withdrawal of pleasure, on 
the other hand — as equivalent to positive pain. Neither the 
one situation nor the other was a motion (idvriate) i,e . a positive 
situation, appreciable by the consciousness : each was a middle 
state — a mere negation of consciousness, like the phenomena 
of sleep . 4 They recognised some mental pleasures and pains 


x Diog. L. ii. 86. Svo ire^ bpl- 
aravroy "k6vov teal ^Soirf\y' r^y fiiy \elay 
rby Si ir6voUy rpa 

T€ 

Ti flyar ical rfyy piy, 

Sii 

Diog. L. ii. p. 87. 

- - Tl flyou. 

They did not mean by these words to 
deny that one pleasure was more vehe- 
ment and attractive than another plea- 
sure, or that one pain is more vehement 
and deterrent than another pain : for 
it is expressly said afterwards (s. 90) 
that they admitted this. They meant 
to affirm that one pleasure did not 
differ from another so far forth as 
pleasure : that all pleasures must be 
ranked as a class, and compared with 


each other in respect of in tensity dura- 
bility, and other properties possessed 
in greater or less degree. 

* Diog. L. ii. pp. 88-89. Athensaus, 

xii. p. 544- 

a Diog. L. ii. 89-90. fib otfcrijs rrjs 
Itroyias ^ r tjr ki\Sovios lied {j 

ivoyia otoyel tcaOevSoyrds tf<rn jcorct- 
s — fxia 

A doctrine very different from this 
is ascribed to Aristippus in Galen — 
Placit. Philos, (xix. p. 230, Ktihn). 
It is there affirmed that by pleasure 
Aristippus understood not the plea- 
sure of sense, but that disposition of 
mind whereby a person becomes insen- 
sible to pain, and hard to be imposed 
upon (iyidtA yrjTOS Ktd Svayo^rsuros), 
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as derivative from bodily sensation and as exclusively indi- 
vidual — others as not so : for example, there were pleasures 
and pains of sympathy ; and a man often felt joy at the 
prosperity of his friends and countrymen, quite as genuine as 
that which he felt for his own good fortune. But they main- 
tained that the bodily pleasures and pains were much more 
vehement than the mental which were not bodily : for which 
reason, the pains employed by the laws in punishing offenders 
were chiefly bodily. The fear of pain was in their judgments 
more operative than the love of pleasure: and though pleasure 
was desirable for its own sake, yet the accompanying condi- 
tions of many pleasures were so painful as to deter the 
prudent man from aiming at them. These obstructions 
rendered it impossible for any one to realise the sum total of 
pleasures constituting Happiness. Even the wise man some- 
times failed, and the foolish man sometimes did well, though 
in general the reverse was the truth : but under the difficult 
conditions of life, a man must be satisfied if he realised some 
particular pleasurable conjunctions, without aspiring to a 
continuance or totality of the like. b 

Aristippus regarded prudence or wisdom as good, yet not as 
Prudence- good per se, but by reason of the pleasures which it 
•on of the enabled us to procure and the pains which it enabled 

pleasure 1 1 

which it en- us to avoid — and wealth as a good, for the same 

•ured, and of . ° 

the pains reason. A friend also was valuable, for the use and 

which it was . . . 7 

avoid"* r JiIrt necessi l ,ie8 °f life: just as each part of one’s own 
“dtonour- body was precious, so long as it was present and 
cou ^ serve a useful purpose. 0 Some branches of 
nature. virtue might be possessed by persons who were not 
wise : and bodily training was a valuable auxiliary to virtue. 


k Diog. L. ti. 91. 

It does not appear that the Kyrenaic 
sect followed out into detail the deri- 
vative pleasures and pains ; nor the way 
in which, by force of association, these 
come to take precedence of the pri- 
mary, exercising influence on the mind 
both more forcible and more constant. 
We And this important fact remarkably 
stated in the doctrine of KaUiphon. 

Clemens Alexandr. Strom&t. ii. p. 
415, ed. 1629. Karb bb robs xtp\ KoA- 
pby ryt ijboyrjs xapcur- 
31 Ccrtpoy, rb 


I x*p\ abrb\y kcUAos Kanbovaa, . 
iavr^y rp apxp » robrurn rjj 

*&peaX fV - 

c Diog. L. ii. 91. 7 V r 

by a Bby pkv *lyat Kiyovciv, ou bt* 

cu/>«tV> aWb Hib rb 4£ aurij 9 
yty6p*ya- rby <pl\oy rrjs ci 

ybp pipos <ru>paros> p*xp l * 

The like comparison is employed 
by the Xenophontic Sokrates in tho 
Memorabilia (i. 2, 52-55), that men cast 
away portions of their own body, so soon 
as these portions cease to bo useful. 
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Even the wise man could never escape pain and fear, for both 
of these were natural: but he would keep clear of envy, 
passionate love, and superstition, which were not natural, but 
consequences of vain opinion. A thorough acquaintance with 
the real nature of Good and Evil would relieve him from 
superstition as well as from the fear of death.* 

The Kyrenaics did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable, or base, by nature: but only by law and 
custom: nevertheless the wise man would be sufficiently 
restrained, by the fear of punishment and of discredit, from 
doing what was repugnant to the society in which he lived. 
They maintained that wisdom was attainable ; that the senses 
did not at first judge truly, but might be improved by study; 
that progress was realised in philosophy as in other arts, and 
that there were different gradations of it, as well as different 
gradations of pain and suffering, discernible in different men. 
The wise man, as they conceived him, was a reality ; not 
(like the wise man of the Stoics) a sublime but unattainable 
ideal.® 

Such were (as far as our imperfect evidence goes) the 
ethical and emotional views of the Kyrenaic school : Their logical 
their theory and precepts respecting the plan and 
prospects of life. In regard to truth and knowledge, J^exapt 
they maintained that we could have no knowledge 
of anything but human sensations, affections, feel- 
ings, &c. (tt aOr}): that respecting the extrinsic, extra- 
sensational, absolute, objects or causes from whence lute ' 
these feelings proceeded, we could know nothing at all. 
Partly for this reason, they abstained from all attention to 
the study of nature — to astronomy and physics : partly also 
because they did not see any bearing of these subjects upon 
good and evil, or upon the conduct of life. They turned 
their attention mainly to ethics, partly also to logic as sub- 
sidiary to ethical reasoning/ 

Such low estimation of mathematics and physics — and at- 
tention given almost exclusively to the feelings and conduct 
of human life — is a point common to the opposite schools of 

J Diog^L. ii. p. 92. • Diog. L. ii. p. 93. 

. L. ii. p. 92. Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathemat. vi. 53. 
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Aristippus and Antisthenes, derived by both of them from 
Sokrates. Herein Plato stands apart from all the three. 

The theory of Aristippus, as given above, is only derived 
from a meagre abstract and from a few detached hints. We 
do not know how he himself stated it : still less how he en- 
forced and vindicated it — He, as well as Antisthenes, com- 
posed dialogues: which naturally implies diversity of handling. 
Their main thesis, therefore — the text, as it were, upon which 
they debated or expatiated (which is all that the abstract 
gives) — afford very inadequate means, even if we could rely 
upon the accuracy of the statement, for appreciating their 
philosophical competence. We should form but a poor idea 
of the acute, abundant, elastic and diversified dialectic of 
Plato, if all his dialogues had been lost — and if we had nothing 
to rely upon except the summary of Platonism prepared by 
Diogenes Laertius : which summary, nevertheless, is more 
copious and elaborate than the same author has furnished 
either of Aristippus or Antisthenes. 

In the history of the Greek mind these two last-mentioned 
philosophers (though included by Cicero among the 
plebeti philosophi) are not less important than Plato 
totbe^fc* and Aristotle. The speculations and precepts of 
Antisthenes passed, with various enlargements and 
modifications, into the Stoic philosophy : those of Aristippus 
into the Epikurean : the two most widely extended ethical 
sects in the subsequent Pagan world. — The Cynic sect, as it 
stood before it embraced the enlarged physical, kosmical, and 
social theories of Zeno and his contemporaries, reducing to a 
minimum all the desires and appetites — cultivating insensi- 
bility to the pains of life, and even disdainful insensibility to 
its pleasures — required extraordinary force of will and obsti- 
nate resolution, but little beyond. Where there was no selec- 
tion or discrimination, the most ordinary prudence sufficed. It 
was otherwise with the scheme of Aristippus and the Kyre- 
naics : which, if it tasked less severely the powers of endur- 
ance, demanded a far higher measure of intelligent prudence. 
Selection of that which might safely be enjoyed, and determi- 
nation of the limit within which enjoyment must be confined, 
were constantly indispensable. Prudence, knowledge, the art 
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of mensuration or calculation, were essential to Aristippus, and 
ought to be put in the foreground when his theory is stated. 

That theory is, in point of fact, identical with the theory 
expounded by the Platonic Sokrates in Plato’s Prota- Ethical 
goras. The general features of both are the same. ^£3^ 
Sokrates there lays it down explicitly, that pleasure that of t 
per se is always good, and pain per se always evil : EJJSI ‘S 
that there is no other good (per se) except pleasure ProkagoraB * 
and diminution of pain — no other evil ( per se) except pain 
and diminution of pleasure : that there is no other object in 
life except to live through it as much as possible with plea- 
sures and without pains ; g but that many pleasures become 
evil, because they cannot be had without depriving us of 
greater pleasures or imposing upon us greater pains — while 
many pains become good, because they prevent greater pains 
or ensure greater pleasures : that the safety of life thus lies 
in a correct comparison of the more or less in pleasures and 
pains, and in a selection founded thereupon. In other words, 
the safety of life depends upon calculating knowledge or 
prudence, the art or science of measuring. 

The theory here laid down by the Platonic Sokrates is the 
same as that of Aristippus. The purpose of life is Difference in 
stated almost in the same words by both: by the of stating the 
Platonic Sokrates, and by Aristippus in the Xeno- 
phon tic dialogue — “ to live through with enjoyment and 
without suffering.” The Platonic Sokrates denies, quite as 
emphatically as Aristippus, any good or evil, honourable or 
base, except as representing the result of an intelligent com- 
parison of pleasures and pains. Judicious calculation is pos- 
tulated by both : pleasures and pains being assumed by both 
as the only ends of pursuit and avoidance, to which calcula- 
tion is to be applied. The main difference is, that the 
prudence, art, or science, required for making this calculation 


* Plato, Protag. p. 355 A. b ii 

{ffiiy rb ff&dtos Karafiiavcu rbv fllov kvtv 
\vwibv; «t &pK«t, koX ft,}) lx €Tf 

4 >dyeu ftlvou kyadb* xal xaxbv, b ^ 
tis ravra r*Atvrqi , rb pirbrodro tucovtn, 
The exposition of this theory ,T>y the 
Platonic Sokrates, oocupies the latter 
portion of the Protagoras, from p. 35 1 to 


near the conclusion. See above, ch. xxi . 
of the present work, pp. 60-89, voL ii 
The language held by Aristippus to 
Sokrates, in the Xenophon tic dialogue 
(Memor. ii. i 9), is exactly similar to 
that of the Platonic Sokrates, as above 
cited — ifiaurb* rdrrot *is robs 
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rightly, are put forward by the Platonic Sokrates as the pro- 
minent item in his provision for passing through life : whereas, 
in the scheme of Aristippus, as far as we know it, such accom- 
plished intelligence, though equally recognised and implied, 
is not equally thrust into the foreground. So it appears at 
least in the abstract which we possess of his theory : if we had 
his own exposition of it, perhaps we might find the case other- 
wise. In that abstract, indeed, we find the writer replying to 
those who affirmed prudence or knowledge to be good per se — 
and maintaining that it is only good by reason of its conse- 
quences : b that is, that it is not good as End, in the same 
sense in which pleasure or mitigation of pain are good. This 
point of the theory, however, coincides again with the doc- 
trine of the Platonic Sokrates in the Protagoras : where the 
art of calculation is extolled simply as an indispensable 
condition to the most precious results of human happiness. 

What I say here applies especially to the Protagoras: for I 
am well aware that in other dialogues the Platonic Sokrates 
is made to hold different language . 1 But in the Protagoras 
he defends a theory the same as that of Aristippus, and defends 
it by an elaborate argument which silences the objections of 
the Sophist Protagoras ; who at first will not admit the un- 
qualified identity of the pleasurable, judiciously estimated and 
selected, with the good. The general and comprehensive 
manner in which Plato conceives and expounds the theory, is 
probably one evidence of his superior philosophical aptitude 
as compared with Aristippus and his other contemporaries. 
He enunciates, side by side, and with equal distinctness, the 
two conditions requisite for his theory of life. i. The calcu- 
lating or measuring art. 2. A description of the items to 
which alone such measurement must be applied — pleasures 
and pains. — These two together make the full theory. In 

h Diog. L. ii p. pi. | He agrees with the Platonic Sokrates 

1 See chapters xxi.-xxii-xxx. of the , in the Gorgias (see pp. 500-1515), in 
present work, in which I enter more i keeping aloof from active political life, 
rally into the differences between the j ri ainov Tpdrrfiv, iced oh woKxrrpory^O" 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Phil€bus, in v*lv iv r$ 0 ttp — which Sokrates, in the 
respect to this point | Gorgias (p. 526 C), proclaims as the 

Aristippus agrees with the Platonic 1 conduct of the true philosopher, is 
Sokrates in the Protagoras , as to the j proclaimed with equal emphasis by 
general theory of life respecting plea- Aristippus. Compare the Platonic 
sure and pain. Apology, p. 31 D-E. 
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other dialogues Plato insists equally upon the necessity of 
knowledge or calculating prudence : but then he is not equally 
distinct in specifying the items to which such prudence or 
calculation is to be applied. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that Aristippus, in laying out the same theory, may 
have dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon the other element in 
the theory : i.e. that while expressly insisting upon pleasures 
and pains, as the only data to be compared, he may have 
tacitly assumed the comparing or calculating intelligence, as 
if it were understood by itself, and did not require to be for- 
mally proclaimed. 

A distinction must here be made between the general 
theory of life laid down by Aristippus — and the par- Distlnction 
ticular application which he made of that theory to 
his own course of proceeding. What we may observe Swryl-Md 
is, that the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) 
agrees in the first, or general theory : whether he ^ e °by the 
would have agreed in the second (or application to 
the particular case) we are not informed, but we may 
probably assume the negative. And we find Sokrates 8tanc8ft * 

(in the Xenophontic dialogue) taking the same negative 
ground against Aristippus— upon the second point, not upon 
the first. He seeks to prove that the course of conduct 
adopted by Aristippus, instead of carrying with it a pre- 
ponderance of pleasure, will entail a preponderance of pain. 
He does not dispute the general theory. 

Though Aristippus and the Kyrenaic sect are recognised as 
the first persons who laid down this general theory, rKywnBio 
yet various others apart from them adopted it like- 
wise. We may see this not merely from the Prota- ^pp 08 * 
goras of Plato, but also from the fact that Aristotle, when 
commenting upon the theory in his Ethics, k cites Eudoxus 
(eminent both as mathematician and astronomer, besides being 
among the hearers of Plato) as its principal champion. Still 
the school of Kyrene are recorded as a continuous body, 
partly defending, partly modifying the theory of Aristippus . 1 

k Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. x. 2 , the Kyrenaics of prevarication and 

1 Sydenham, in his notes on Phitebus sophistry in the statement of their 
(note 39, p. 76), accuses Aristippus and doctrine respecting Pleasure. He says 
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Hegesias, Annikeris, and Theodoras are the principal Kyre- 
naics named : the last of them contemporary with Ptolemy 
Soter, Lysimachus, Epikurus, Theophrastus, and Stilpon. 

Diogenes Laertius had read a powerfully written book of 
Theoddrtu — Theodoras, controverting openly the received opinions 
Hegeaua. respecting the Gods : — which few of the philosophers 
ventured to do. Cicero also mentions a composition of Hege- 
sias. m Of Annikeris we know none ; but he, too, probably, 
must have been an author. The doctrines which we find 
ascribed to these Kyrenaics evince how much affinity there 
was, at bottom, between them and the Cynics, in spite of the 
great apparent opposition. Hegesias received the surname of 
the Death-Persuader: he considered happiness to be quite 
unattainable, and death to be an object not of fear, but of 
welcome acceptance, in the eyes of a wise man. He started 
from the same basis as Aristippus: pleasure as the expetendum , 
pain as th e fugiendum, to which all our personal friendships 
and aversions were ultimately referable. But he considered 
that the pains of life preponderated over the pleasures, even 
under the most favourable circumstances. For conferring 
pleasure, or for securing continuance of pleasure — wealth, 
high birth, freedom, glory, were of no greater avail than their 
contraries poverty, low birth, slavery, ignominy. There was 
nothing which was, by nature or universally, either plea- 
surable or painful. Novelty, rarity, satiety, rendered one 
thing pleasurable, another painful, to different persons and at 
different times. The wise man would show his wisdom, not in 
the fruitless struggle for pleasures, but in the avoidance or 
mitigation of pains : which he would accomplish more suc- 
cessfully by rendering himself indifferent to the causes of 
pleasure. He would act always for his own account, and 
would value himself higher than other persons : but he would 

that they called it indiscriminately I Eudoxus, as the advocate of Pleasure 
hyatibp and r&ya66v — (a good — The , (Aristot. Eth. N. x. 2 ). I know no 
Good>— “ they used the fallacy of evidence for either of these allegations: 
changing a particular term for a term j either for the prevarication of Aristip- 
which is universal, or vice versA, by pus or the ingenuousness of Eudoxus, 
the sly omission or insertion of the j m Diog. L. it 97 . &*6k*pos — rarrd- 
definite article The before the word ; wourtu &yaxp*y rks wip\ Mr Was. 
Good”(p.73> He contrasts with this Diog. L.ii. 86 , 97 . Cioero, Tuso. Dis. 
prevarication the ingenuousness of i. 34, 'Hyri<rlas 6 \ 
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at the same time reflect that the mistakes of these others 
were involuntary, and he would give them indulgent counsel, 
instead of hating them. He would not trust his senses as 
affording any real knowledge : but he would be satisfied to 
act upon the probable appearances of sense, or upon pheno- 
menal knowledge . 11 

Such is the summary which we read of the doctrines of 
Hegesias : who is said to have enforced his views , 0 HegediM _ 
— of the real character of life, as containing a great 
preponderance of misfortune and suffering — in a ^ 
manner so persuasive, that several persons were in- ^utm e e nce 
duced to commit suicide. Hence he was prohibited CynlC8 ’ 
by the first Ptolemy from lecturing in such a strain. His 
opinions respecting life coincide in the main with those set 
forth by Sokrates in the Phaedon of Plato : which dialogue 
also is alleged to have operated so powerfully on the Platonic 
disciple Kleombrotus, that he was induced to terminate his 
own existence. Hegesias, agreeing with Aristippus that plea- 
sure would be the Good, if you could get it — maintains that 
the circumstances of life are such as to render pleasure unat- 
tainable : and therefore advises to renounce pleasure at once 
and systematically, in order that we may turn our attention 
to the only practicable end — that of lessening pain. Such 
deliberate renunciation of pleasure brings him into harmony 
with the doctrine of the Cynics. 

On another point, however, Hegesias repeats just the same 
doctrine as Aristippus. Both deny anything like Doctrine of 
absolute knowledge: they maintain that all our Siwdby 
knowledge is phenomenal, or relative to our own im- 
pressions or affections: that we neither do know, aabyProU ’ 
nor can know, anything about any real or supposed ultra- 
phenomenal object, i.e. things in themselves, as distinguished 
from our own impressions and apart from our senses and other 
capacities. Having no writings of Aristippus left, we know 
this doctrine only as it is presented by others, and those too 
opponents. We cannot tell whether Aristippus or his sup- 

Diog. L. ii. 9^ 94. and the doctrine of Kleanthes in Sext. 

0 Compare the Pseudo-Platonic dia- Empiric, adv. Mathemat. ix. $8-92. 
logue entitled Axiochus, pp. 366, 367, Lucretius, v. 196-234. 
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porters stated their own doctrine in such a way as to be open 
to the objections which we read as urged by opponents. But 
the doctrine itself is not, in my judgment, refuted by any of 
those objections. “ Our affections (7 radri) alone are known 
to us, but not the supposed objects or causes from which they 
proceed.” The word rendered by affections must here be 
taken in its most general and comprehensive sense — as 
including not merely sensations, but also remembrances, 
emotions, judgments, beliefs, doubts, volitions, conscious ener- 
gies, &c. Whatever we know, we can know only as it appears 
to, or implicates itself somehow with, our own minds. All the 
knowledge which I possess, is an aggregate of propositions 
affi rmin g facts, and the order or conjunction of facts, as they 
are, or have been, or may be, relative to myself. This doctrine 
of Aristippus is in substance the same as that which Prota- 
goras announced in other words as — “ Man is the measure of 
all things.” I have already explained and illustrated it, at 
considerable length, in my chapter on the Platonic Theaetetus, 
where it is announced by Theaetetus and controverted by 
Sokrates. p 

p See above, vol. ii. ch. xxvi. p. 325 But this defect is noway corrected 
seq. Compare Aristokles ap.Euseoium, by Aristokles their opponent. On the 
Pr®p.Ev. xiv. 18, 19, and Sextus Emp. contrary, he attacks them on their 
adv. Mathemat. vii. 190197, vi. strong side: he vindicates against them 

Sextus gives a summary of this doc- the hypothesis of the ultrapnenomenal, 
trine of the Kyrenaics, more fair and absolute, transcendental Object, inde- 
complete than that given by Aristokles pendent of and apart from any sensa- 
— at least so far as the extract from the tion, present, past, or future — and from 
latter in Eusebius enables us to judge, any sentient Subject. Besides that, he 
Aristokles impugns it vehemently, and assumes them to deny, or ignore, many 
tries to fasten upon it many absurd points which their theory noway re- 
consequences — in my judgment with- quires them to deny. He urges one 
out foundation. It is probable that by argument which, when properly under- 
the term icdBos the Kyrenaics meant stood, goes not against them, but 
simplysensationsinternalandexternal: strongly in their favour. “If these 
and that the question, as they handled philosophers,” says Aristokles (Eus. 
it, was about the reality of the supposed xiv. 19,1), “ know that they experience 
Substratum or Object of sense, inde- sensation and perceive, they must know 
pendent of any sentient Subject. It is something beyond the sensation itself, 
also probable that, in explaining their If I say 4 yd) Kaiopai , * I am being 
views, they did not take account of the burned,* this is a proposition, not a 
memory of past sensations — and the sensation. These three things are of 
expectation of future sensations, in necessity co-essential — the sensation 
successions or conjunctions more or less itself, the Object which causes it, the 
similar — associating in the mind with Subject which feels it (iydyiai ra rpla 
the sensation present and actual, to tuvtu cwixplcrTouT&ou — t6 tc irdffot ctvrb 
form what is called a permanent object rb roiovv *al rb » daxov)” In 
of sense. I think it likely that they trying to make good his conclusion — 
set forth their own doctrine in a narrow That you cannot know the sensation 
and inadequate manner. without the Object of sense- Aristokles 
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at the same time asserts that the Object 
cannot be known apart from the sensa- 
tion, nor apart from the knowing Sub- 
ject. He asserts that the three are 
D y necessity co-essential— i. e. impli- 
cated and indivisible in substance and 
existence : if distinguishable therefore, 
distinguishable only logically (\ 6 y<p 
Xvpwrh), admitting of being looked at 
in different points of view. But this 
is exactly the case of his opponents, 
when properly stated. They do not 
deny Object : they do not deny Sub- 
ject : but they deny the independent 
and separate existence of the one as 
well as of the other : they admit the 
two only as relative to each other, or 
as reciprocally implicated in the indi- 
visible fact of cognition. The reason- 
ing of Aristokles thus goes to prove 
the opinion which he is trying to refute. 


Most of the arguments, which Sextus 
adduces in favour of the Kyrenaic doc- 
trine, show forcibly that the Objective 
Something, apart from its Subjective 
correlate, is unknowable and a non- 
entity ; but he does not include in the 
Subjective as much as ought to be 
included; he takes note only of the 
present sensation, and does not include 
sensations remembered or anticipated. 
Another very forcible part of Sextus’s 
reasoning may be found, vii. sect. 269- 
272, where he shows that a logical 
Subject per se is undefinable ana in- 
conceivable — that those who attempt 
to define Man (0. g .) do so by speci- 
fying more or fewer of the predicates 
of Man — and that if you suppose all 
the predicates to vanish, the Subject 
vanishes along with them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

XENOPHON. 

Thebe remains one other companion of Sokrates, for whom 
Xenophon— a dignified place must be reserved in this volume — 
^^ewenuaiiy Xenophon the son of Gryllus. It is to him that we 
So^d^ot' owe > i n great part, such knowledge as we possess of 
th^sokratic the real Sokrates. For the Sokratic conversations re- 
lated by Xenophon, though doubtless dressed up and 
Bory * expanded by him, appear to me reports in the main 
of what Sokrates actually said. Xenophon was sparing in the 
introduction of his master as titular spokesman for opinions, 
theories, or controversial difficulties, generated in his own 
mind: a practice in which Plato indulged without any reserve, 
as we have seen by the numerous dialogues already passed in 
review. 

I shall not however give any complete analysis of Xeno- 
phon’s works: because both the greater part of them, and the 
leading features of his personal character, belong rather to 
active than to speculative Hellenic life. As such, I have dealt 
with them largely in my History of Greece. What I have 
here to illustrate is the Sokratic element in his character, 
which is important indeed as accessory and modifying — yet 
not fundamental. Though he exemplifies and attests, as a 
witness, the theorising negative vein, the cross-examining 
Elenchus of Sokrates — it is the preceptorial vein which he 
appropriates to himself and expands in its bearing on practical 
conduct. He is the semi-philosophising general; undervalued 
indeed as a hybrid by Plato— but by high-minded Romans 
like Cato, Agricola, Helvidius Priscus, &c., likely to be 
esteemed higher than Plato himself. a He is the military 

• See above, my remarks on the Platonic Euthyd^mus, vol. i. cb. xix. 

pp. 
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brother of the Sokratic family, distinguished for ability and 
energy in the responsible functions of command : a man of 
robust frame, courage, and presence of mind, who affronts 
cheerfully the danger and fatigues of soldiership, and who 
extracts philosophy from experience of the variable temper of 
armies, together with the multiplied difficulties and precarious 
authority of a Grecian general. b For our knowledge, imper- 
fect as it is, of real Grecian life, we are greatly indebted to his 
works. All historians of Greece must draw largely from 
his Hellenica and Anabasis : and we learn much even from 
his other productions, not properly historical ; for he never 
soars high in the region of ideality, nor grasps at etherial 
visions — “ nubes et inania ” — like Plato. 

Respecting the personal history of Xenophon himself, we 
possess but little information : nor do we know the DateofXe no- 
year either of his birth or death. His Hellenica 
concludes with the battle of Mantineia in 362 b.c. his birth * 
But he makes incidental mention in that work of an event 
five years later — the assassination of Alexander, despot of 
Pherae, which took place in 357 b.c. c — and his language 
seems to imply that the event was described shortly after it 
took place. His pamphlet De Vectigalibus appears to have 
been composed still later — not before 355 y ear 

400 B.C., when Xenophon joined the Grecian military force 
assembled at Sardis to accompany Cyrus the younger in his 
march to Babylon, he must have been still a young man : yet 
he had even then established an intimacy with Sokrates at 
Athens ; and he was old enough to call himself the “ ancient 
guest ” of the Boeotian Proxenus, who engaged him to come 
and take service with Cyrus. d We may suppose him to have 

We may apply to Plato and Xeno- nated Alexander) &xp is 0 ^ ( 
phon the following comparison by ... 

Euripides, 8upplicea, 905. (Tydeus ru>v a 3 « . 

and Meleager.) d That he was still a young man 

appears from his language, Anab. iii. 
1, 25. His intimacy with Sokrates, 

■ / . „ . . _ > whose advice he asked about the pro- 

W ‘Kdp*<rx*y ovofxa 8iA r4x'*) v pn e t y 0 f accepting the invitation of 

. ■ - , Proxenus to go to Asia, is shown iii. 

$60$, xKovciov^ <ppcyr)fxa t« * r Proxenus was his £*vos &px a * os * 

4v roifftv tpyois, rois \6yots ftrov. j ^ 

0 Xenoph. Hellep. vi. 4-37. The story mentioned by Strabo (ix. 

Tavra xpa^tLyreop (i.e. of the brothers 403) that Xenophon served in the 
of Th6b6, which brothers had assassi- Athenian cavalry at the battle of 

2 O 2 
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been then about thirty years of age ; and thus to have been 
bom about 430 B.c. — two or three years earlier than Plato. 
Respecting his early life, we have no facts before us: but we 
may confidently affirm (as I have already observed about® 
Plato), that as he became liable to military service in 412 B.C., 
the severe pressure of the war upon Athens must have occa- 
sioned him to be largely employed, among other citizens, for 
the defence of his native city, until its capture in 405 b.o. 
He seems to have belonged to an equestrian family in the 
census, and therefore to have served on horseback. More 
than one of his compositions evinces both intelligent interest 
in horsemanship, and great familiarity with horses. 

Our knowledge of his personal history begins with what 
Hi« personal h 0 himself recounts in the Anabasis. His friend 
oM»uStT&! Proxenus, then at Sardis commanding a regiment 
krates 0 f jj e n en i c mercenaries under Cyrus the younger, 
wrote recommending him earnestly to come over 
and take service, in the army prepared ostensibly 
against the Pisidians. Upon this Xenophon asked the advice 
of Sokrates : who exhorted him to go and consult the Del- 
phian oracle — being apprehensive that as Cyrus had proved 
himself the strenuous ally of Sparta, and had furnished to her 
the principal means for crushing Athens, an Athenian taking 
service under him would incur unpopularity at home. Xeno- 
phon accordingly went to Delphi : but instead of asking the 
question broadly — “ Shall I go, or shall I decline to go ? ” — he 
put to Apollo the narrower question — “ Having in contempla- 
tion a journey, to which of the Gods must I sacrifice and 
pray, in order to accomplish it best, and to come back with 
safety and success?” Apollo indicated to him the Gods to 
whom he ought to address himself: but Sokrates was dis- 
pleased with him for not having first asked, whether he ought 
to go at all. Nevertheless (continued Sokrates), since you 
have chosen to put the question in your own way, you must 
act as the God has prescribed. 1 

Delium (424 b.c.), and that his life himself at the battle of Delium. See 
was saved by Sokrates, I consider to above, vol. i. ch. iii. p. 117. 
be not less inconsistent with any rea- e See vol. i. ch. 3, pp. 116-118. 
sonablechronology,than the analogous * Xenoph. Anab. iii. 1, 4-6. 

anecdote — that rlato distinguished 
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The anecdote here recounted by Xenophon is interesting, 
as it illustrates his sincere faith as well as that of 

His service 

Sokrates, in the Delphian oracle : though we might 
have expected that on this occasion, Sokrates would xhoSTnd 
have been favoured with some manifestation of that 
divine sign, which he represents to have warned him “ par _ 

so frequently and on such trifling matters. Apollo u 

however was perhaps displeased (as Sokrates was) fromAthenB * 
with Xenophon, for not having submitted the question to 
him with full frankness : since the answer given was proved 
by subsequent experience to be incomplete.^ After fifteen 
months passed, first, in the hard upward march — next, in the 
still harder retreat — of the Ten Thousand, to the preserva- 
tion of whom he largely contributed by his energy, presence 
of mind, resolute initiative, and ready Athenian eloquence, 
as one of their leaders — Xenophon returned to Athens. It 
appears that he must have come back not long after the death 
of Sokrates. But Athens was not at that time a pleasant 
residence for him. The Sokratic companions shared in the 
unpopularity of their deceased master, and many of them 
were absent : moreover Xenophon himself was unpopular as 
the active partisan of Cyrus. After a certain stay, we know 
not how long, at Athens, Xenophon appears to have gone back 
to Asia ; and to have resumed his command of the remaining 
Cyreian soldiers, then serving under the Lacedaemonian 
generals against the Persian satraps Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus. He served first under Derkyllidas, next under 
Agesilaus. For the latter he conceived the warmest admi- 
ration, and contracted with him an intimate friendship. At 
the time when Xenophon rejoined the Cyreians in Asia, 
Athens was not at war with the Lacedaemonians : but after 
some time, the hostile confederacy of Athens, Thebes, and 
Corinth, against them was organised : and Agesilaus was 


* Compare An abas. vi. i, 22, and 
vii. 8, 1-6. 

See alBo Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 33 C, 
and Plato, Theag€s, p. 1 29 ; also above, 
vol. i. ch. xiii. pp. 434-439- 
Sokrates ana Xenophon are among 
the most imposing witnesses cited by 
Quintus Cioero, in his long pleading 


to show the reality of divination 
(Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 25-J2, i $4, 
1 22). Antipater the Stoic collectea a 
large number of examples, illustrating 
the miraculous divining power of So- 
krates. Several of these examples 
appear much more trifling than this 
incident of Xenophon. 
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summoned home by them from Asia, to fight their battles in 
Greece. Xenophon and his Cyreians were still a portion of 
the army of Agesilaus, and accompanied him in his march 
into Bceotia; where they took part in his desperate battle 
and bloody victory at Koroneia. h But he was now lending 
active aid to the enemies of Athens, and holding conspicuous 
command in their armies. A sentence of banishment, on the 
ground of Laconism, was passed against him by the Athenians, 
on the proposition of Eubulus. 1 

How long he served with Agesilaus, we are not told. At 
his residence ^e end of his service, the Lacedaemonians provided 
him a house and land at the Triphylian town of 
***- Skillus near Olympia, which they had seemingly 

taken from the Eleians and re-colonised. Near this residence 
he also purchased, under the authority of the God (perhaps 
Olympian Zeus) a landed estate to be consecrated to the 
Goddess Artemis : employing therein a portion of the tithe of 
plunder devoted to Artemis by the Cyreian army, and de- 
posited by him for the time in the care of Megabyzus, priest 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The estate of the Goddess contained 
some cultivated ground, but consisted chiefly of pasture ; 
with wild ground, wood and mountain, abounding in game 
and favourable for hunting. Xenophon became Conservator 
of this property for Artemis : to whom he dedicated a shrine 
and a statue, in miniature copy of the great temple at 
Ephesus. Every year he held a formal hunting-match, to 
which he invited all the neighbours, with abundant hospitality, 
at the expense of the Goddess. The Conservator and his 
successors were bound by formal vow, on pain of her dis- 
pleasure, to employ one tenth of the whole annual produce in 
sacrifices to her : and to keep the shrine and statue in good 
order, out of the remainder. 1 * 

Xenophon seems to have passed many years of his life 
either at Skillus or in other parts of Peloponnesus, and is 

Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, 6; Plutarch, fry pot/ our<j5 £8 ooray Aatctiaifiovtoi, 
Agesilaus, 0. 18. Deinarchus appears to have com- 

* Diog. L. ii. 51 - 59 . br't A&KiMviuw posed for a client at Athens a judicial 
, speech against Xenophon, the grand- 

h Xenoph. Anab. ▼. 3, 8-12 ; Diog. son of Xenophon Sokraticus. He in- 
L. ii. 52 : Pausanias, v. 6, 2. troduoed into the speech some facts 

<prj<r\ 8* 6 Acirapx* * ^ rt *** ohtitty tea) relating to the grandfather. 
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said to have died very old at Corinth. The sentence of 
banishment passed against him by the Athenians was Family of 
revoked after the battle of Leuktra, when Athens hl “ »» < 3 ryi- 
came into alliance with the Lacedaemonians against Mantineu. 
Thebes. Some of Xenophon’s later works indicate that he 
must have availed himself of this revocation to visit Athens : 
but whether be permanently resided there is uncertain. He 
had brought over with him from Asia a wife named Phijesia, 
by whom he had two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus. 1 He sent 
these two youths to be trained at Sparta, under the counte- 
nance of Agesilaus : m afterwards the eldest of them, Gryllus, 
served with honour in the Athenian cavalry which assisted 
the Lacedaemonians and Mantineians against Epameinondas, 
B.c. 362. In the important combat 11 of the Athenian and 
Theban cavalry, close to the gates of Mantineia — shortly pre- 
ceding the general battle of Mantineia, in which Epamei- 
nondas was slain — Gryllus fell, fighting with great bravery. 
The death of this gallant youth — himself seemingly of great 
promise, and the son of so eminent a father — was celebrated 
by Isokrates and several other rhetors, as well as by the 
painter Euphranor at Athens, and by sculptors at Mantineia 
itself. 0 

Skillus, the place in which the Lacedaemonians had esta- 
blished Xenophon, was retaken by the Eleians 
during the humiliation of Lacedaemonian power, not 
long before the battle of Mantineia. Xenophon 1 ^°^! 
himself was absent at the time ; but his family were get *' 
constrained to retire to Lepreum. It was after this, we are 

1 ASschines Sokraticus, in one of his It appears that Euphranor, in his 
dialogues, introduced Aspasia con- picture, represented GryUus as en- 
versing with Xenophon and his gaged in personal conflictwithEpamei- 
(Xenophon’s) wife. Cicero, De Invent, j nondas and wounding him — a compU- 
i. 3 T , 5 1 -54; Quintil.Inst.Orat.v.p.312. ment not justified by the facts. The 

m Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 20. Mantineians believed Antikrates, one 

n Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 15-16-17. of their own citizens, to have mortally 
This combat of cavalry near the gates wounded the great Theban general 
of Mantineia was very close and with his spear, and they awarded to 
sharply contested ; but at the great him as recompense immunity from 
battle fought a few days afterwards public burthens (brlKuav), both for 
the Athenian cavalry were hardly at nimself and his descendants. One of 
all engaged, vii. 5, 25. his descendants, Kallikrates, oon- 

0 Pausanias, i. 3, 3, viii. 11, 4. ix. tinued even in Plutarch's time to 
15, 3; Diogenes L. ii. 54. Harpokra- enjoy this immunity. Plutarch, Age- 
tion v. “ silaus, c. 35. 
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told, that he removed to Corinth, where he died in 355 b.c. 
or in some year later. The Eleian Exegetee told the traveller 
Pausanias, when he visited the spot five centuries afterwards, 
that Xenophon had been condemned in the judicial Council 
of Olympia as wrongful occupant of the property at Skillus, 
through Lacedaemonian violence ; but that the Eleians had 
granted him indulgence, and had allowed him to remain.? 
As it seems clearly asserted that he died at Corinth, he can 
hardly have availed himself of the indulgence ; and I incline 
to suspect that the statement is an invention of subsequent 
Eleian Exegetae, after they had learnt to appreciate his 
literary eminence. 

From the brief outline thus presented of Xenophon’s life, 
it will plainly appear that he was quite different in 
character and habits from Plato and the other So- 
kratic brethren. He was not only a man of the 
brethren. WO rld (as indeed Aristippus was also), but he was 
actively engaged in the most responsible and difficult func- 
tions of military command : he was moreover a landed pro- 
prietor and cultivator, fond of strong exercise with dogs and 
horses, and an intelligent equestrian. His circumstances were 
sufficiently easy to dispense with the necessity of either com- 
posing discourses or taking pupils for money. Being thus 
enabled to prosecute letters and philosophy in an independent 
way, he did not, like Plato and Aristotle, open a schools 
His relations, as active coadjutor and subordinate, with Agesi- 
laus, form a striking contrast to those of Plato with Dionysius, 
as tutor and pedagogue. In his mind, the Sokratic conversa- 
tions, suggestive and stimulating to every one, fell upon the 
dispositions and aptitudes of a citizen-soldier, and fructified in 
a peculiar manner. My present work deals with Xenophon, 

Pausan. v. 6, 3; Diog. L. ii. so that he passed his life in inde- 
53 " 5 ^* . lent prosecution of philosophy and 

* See, in the account of Theopompus philomath y . But Isokrates and Theo- 
bv Photius (Cod. 1 76, p. 1 20 ; compare dekt£s were compelled 81 * UToplav filov , 
also Photius, Cod. 159, p. 102, a. 41), p urQov \6yovt ypd<puy kcu 
the distinction taken by Theopompus: fara* 8 « 4 oKr«s robs viovs , 
who said that the four most celebrated ... 

literary persons of his day were, his Theopompus does not here present 
master Isokrates, Theodekt^s of Pha- the profession of a Sophist (as most 
sfilis, Naukrates of Ervthr®, and him- Platonic commentators teach us to 
self (Theopompus). He himself and regard it) as a mean, unprincipled, 
Naukrates were in good circumstances, | and corrupting employment. 
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not as an historian of Grecian affairs or of the Cyreian expe- 
dition, but only on the intellectual and theorising side : — as 
author of the Memorabilia, the Cyropsedia, (Ekonomikus, 
Symposion, Hieron, De Vectigalibus, &c. 

The Memorabilia were composed as records of the conversa- 
tions of Sokrates, expressly intended to vindicate Hi* various 
Sokrates against charges of impiety and of corrupt- morowua, 6 ’ 
ing youthful minds, and to show that he inculcated, inw, &c. 
before everything, self-denial, moderation of desires, reve- 
rence for parents, and worship of the Gods. The CEkonomikus 
and the Symposion are expansions of the Memorabilia : the 
first 1 * exhibiting Sokrates not only as an attentive observer of 
the facts of active life (in which character the Memorabilia 
present him also), but even as a learner of husbandry 8 and 
family management from Ischomachus — the last describing 
Sokrates and his behaviour amidst the fun and joviality of a 
convivial company. Sokrates declares 1 that as to himself, 
though poor, he is quite as rich as he desires to be ; that he 
desires no increase, and regards poverty as no disadvantage. 
Yet since Kritobulus, though rich, is beset with temptations 
to expense quite sufficient to embarrass him, good proprietary 
management is to him a necessity. Accordingly, Sokrates, 
announcing that he has always been careful to inform him- 
self who were the best economists in the city, n now cites as 
authority Ischomachus, a citizen of wealth and high position, 
recognised by all as one of the “ super-excellent .” x Ischo- 
machus loves wealth, and is anxious to maintain and even 


r Galen calls the CEkonomicus the 
last book of the Memorabilia (ad Hip- 
pokrat. De Articulis, t. xviii. p. 301, 
Kuhn). It professes to be repeated by 
Xenophon from what he himself heard 
Sokrates say — f(Kov<ra 8/ wot c airrov 
Kol w*p\ olKoyofilas rolalti 8ta\eyoju€yov, 
Ac. Sokrates first instructs Kritobulus 
that economy, or management of pro- 
perty, is an art, governed by rules, and 
dependant upon principles ; next, he 
recounts to him the lessons which he 
professes to have himself received from 
Ischomachus. 

I have already ad verted to the Xeno- 
phontio Symposion as containing jocu- 
lar remarks which some erroneously 
cite as serious. 


8 To learn in this way the actualities 
of life, and the way of extracting the 
greatest amount of wheat and barley 
from a given piece of land, is the sense 
which Xenophonputs on the word 
<pi\6<ro<pos (Xen. CEk. xvi. 9 ; compare 
Cyropsedia, vi. 1, 41). 

1 Xenoph. (Ekonom. ii. 3 ; xi. 3, 4. 

I have made some observations on 
the Xenophontic Symposion, compar- 
ing it with the Platonic Symposion, in 
a prior chapter of this work, vol. ii. 
ch. xxiv. p. 229. 

* Xen. CEkon. ii. 16. 

* Xen. (Ekon. vi. 17, xi. 3. wphs 

wdvTwv feed avSpw kcu yvyaiKwr, kcU 
(/yw v teal htrrwyy Ktt*6y *aya$by 
iwoyofxai&n*roy. 
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enlarge his property : desiring to spend magnificently for the 
honour of the Gods, the assistance of friends, and the support 
of the cityJ His whole life is arranged, with intelligence 
and forethought, so as to attain this object, and at the same 
time to keep up the maximum of bodily health and vigour, 
especially among the horsemen of the city as an accomplished 
rider* and cavalry soldier. He speaks with respect, and 
almost with enthusiasm, of husbandry, as an occupation not 
merely profitable, but improving to the character : though he 
treats with disrespect other branches of industry and craft. a 
In regard to husbandry, too, as in regard to war or steersman- 
ship, he affirms that the difference between one practitioner 
and another consists, not so much in unequal knowledge, as 
in unequal care to practise what both of them know. b 

Ischomachus describes to Sokrates, in reply to a string of 

successive questions, both his scheme of life and his 

(Ekonomikus scheme of husbandry. He had married his wife 
ideal of an wag f}ft een y ears 0 f age.* having first 

ascertained that she had been brought up carefully, 
Ac. so as to have seen and heard as little as possible, 

and to know nothing but spinning and weaving. 0 He de- 
scribes how he took this very young wife into training, so as 
to form her to the habits which he himself approved. He 
declares that the duties and functions of women are confined 
to in-door work and superintendence, while the out-door pro- 
ceedings, acquisition as well as defence, belong to men : d he 
insists upon such separation of functions emphatically, as an 
ordinance of nature — holding an opinion the direct reverse 
of that which he have seen expressed by Plato. e He makes 
many remarks on the arrangements of the house, and of the 


y Xen. CEkon. xi. 9. 

2 Xen. CEkon. xi. 17-21. iv rois 
imructerdrois rc tea l x\ou(ruerdrots. 

* Xen. (Ekon. iv. 2-3, vi. 5-7. Is- 

chomachue asserts that his father had 
been more devoted to agriculture 
(<pi\oyt<*py6raTos) than any man at 
Athens : that he had bought several 
pieces of land when out of 

order, improved them, and then resold 
them with very large profit, xx. 26. 

b Xen. CEkon. xx. 2-10. 

* Xen. CEkon. vii. 3-7. rbv ** tp- 
xpotrOtv xpbvov irwb toWtjs ixi- 


fxc\clas, fanes t>s dxiorra ftkv fyorro, 
fadxKrTa iucofooiro, iKdx^TOL 
(patro. 

The SifaurKtxxIa addressed to Sokrates 
by Ischomachus is in the form of 4 p&- 
rn<ris , xix. 1 5. The Sokratic interroga- 
tion is here brought to bear tipon So- 
krates, instead of by Sokrates; like the 
Elenchus in the Parmenides of Plato. 

d Xen. CEkon. vii. 22-32. 

• See above, ch. xxxv. pp. 216-225. 

Compare also Aristotel. Politic, iiu 
4, 1277, 25, where Aristotle lays 

down the same principle as Xenophon. 
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stores within it : and he dwells particularly on the manage- 
ment of servants, male and female. 

It is upon this last point that he lays more stress than upon 
any other. To know how to command men — is the Text upon 
first of all accomplishments in the mind of Xeno- 
phon. Ischomachus proclaims it as essential that Lplta ? dif - 
the superior shall not merely give orders to his sub- mandover" 

. i - , , subordinates 

ordinates, but also see them executed, and set the 
example of personal active watchfulness in every unwilling, 
way. Xenophon aims at securing not simply obedience, but 
cheerful and willing obedience — even attachment from those 
who obey. “ To exercise command over willing subjects ” f 
(he says), “ is a good more than human, granted only to men 
truly consummated in virtue of character essentially divine. 
To exercise command over unwilling subjects, is a torment 
like that of Tantalus.” 

The sentence just transcribed (the last sentence in the 
(Ekonomikus) brings to our notice a central focus Probable dr- 
in Xenophon’s mind, from whence many of his most 
valuable speculations emanate. “ What are the 
conditions under which subordinates will cheerfully mSd. phon 8 
obey their commanders ? ” — was a problem forced upon his 
thoughts by his own personal experience, as well as by con- 
temporary phenomena in Hellas. He had been elected one 
of the generals of the Ten Thousand : a large body of brave 
warriors from different cities, most of them unknown to him 
personally, and inviting his authority only because they were 
in extreme peril, and because no one else took the initiative.® 
He discharged his duties admirably : and his ready eloquence 
was an invaluable accomplishment, distinguishing him from 
all his colleagues. Nevertheless when the army arrived at 
the Euxine, out of the reach of urgent peril, he was made to 
feel sensibly the vexations of authority resting upon such pre- 

f Xen. CEkon. xxi. 10-12. ly'ASov \ty*Tcu. Compare also iv. 19, 

fiacrtKiKov — Bciov yytffOc u. Ob yhp xiii. 3-7, 

*dvu fxol Boicct B\ov rovrl rb * The reader will find in my * His- 

i 0 «- tory of Greece,* oh. 70, p. 103 seq., a 
A 6 v t oj v narrative of the oiroumstanoes under 

rois dArjdireus crw<ppo<rvyy t«t«a«<t- I which Xenophon was first chosen to 
T b Bb iucbrrwy Tuparvciv 84- command, as weU as his conduct after- 
oG$ &> yiywrai | wards. 
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carious basis, and perpetually traversed by jealous rivals. 
Moreover, Xenophon, besides his own personal experience, 
had witnessed violent political changes running extensively 
through the cities of the Grecian world : first, at the close of 
the Peloponnesian war — next, after the battle of Knidus — 
again, under Lacedaemonian supremacy, after the peace of 
Antalkidas, and the subsequent seizure of the citadel of 
Thebes — lastly, after the Thebans had regained their freedom 
and humbled the Lacedaemonians by the battle of Leuktra. 
To Xenophon — partly actor, partly spectator — these political 
revolutions were matters of anxious interest; especially as 
he ardently sympathised with Agesilaus, a political partisan 
interested in most of them, either as conservative or revo- 
lutionary. 

We thus see, from the personal history of Xenophon, how 
This text his attention came to be peculiarly turned to the 
ul"e difficulty of ensuring steady obedience from subordi- 
nates, and to the conditions by which such difficulty 
might be overcome. The sentence, above transcribed 
suitable. f rom ^ CEkonomikus, embodies two texts upon 
which he has discoursed in two of his most interesting com- 
positions — Cyropaedia and Hieron. In Cyropaedia he explains 
and exemplifies the divine gift of ruling over cheerful sub- 
ordinates : in Hieron, the torment of governing the disaffected 
and refractory. For neither of these purposes would the 
name and person of Sokrates have been suitable, exclusively 
connected as they were with Athens. Accordingly Xeno- 
phon, having carried that respected name through the CEko- 
nomikus and Symposion, now dismisses it, yet retaining 
still the familiar and colloquial manner which belonged to 
Sokrates. The Epilogue, or concluding chapter, of the 
Cyropaedia, must unquestionably have been composed after 
364 b.c — in the last ten years of Xenophon’s life : the main 
body of it may perhaps have been composed earlier. 

The Hieron gives no indication of date : but as a picture 
purely Hellenic, it deserves precedence over the 
Cyropaedia, and conveys to my mind the impression 
i^HieraD* of having been written earlier. It describes a sup- 
posed conversation (probably suggested by current traditional 
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conversations, like that between Solon and Krcesus) between 
the poet Simonides and Hieron the despot of Syracuse ; who, 
shortly after the Persian invasion of Greece by Xerxes, had 
succeeded his brother Gelon the former despot. h Both of 
them had been once private citizens, of no remarkable con- 
sequence: but Gelon, an energetic and ambitious military 
man, having raised himself to power in the service of Hippo- 
krates despot of Gela, had seized the sceptre on the death of 
his master : after which he conquered Syracuse, and acquired 
a formidable dominion, enjoyed after his death by his brother 
Hieron. This last was a great patron of eminent poets — 
Pindar, Simonides, iEschylus, Bacchylides : but he laboured 
under a painful internal complaint, and appears to have been 
of an irritable and oppressive temper. 1 

Simonides asks of Hieron, who had personally tried both 
the life of a private citizen and that of a despot, ^ tiompxit 
which of the two he considered preferable, in regard ^ 
to pleasures and pains. Upon this subject, a con- ^“ e ° r I1 ^ eB * 
versation of some length ensues, in which Hieron Hieron * 
declares that the life of a despot has much more pain, and 
much less pleasure, than that of a private citizen under mid- 
dling circumstances while Simonides takes the contrary side, 
and insists in detail upon the superior means of enjoyment, 
apparent at least, possessed by the despot. As each of these 
means is successively brought forward, Hieron shews that 
however the matter may appear to the spectator, the despot 
feels no greater real happiness in his own bosom : while he 
suffers many pains and privations, of which the spectator 
takes no account. As to the pleasures of sight, the despot 
forfeits altogether the first and greatest, because it is unsafe 
for him to visit the public festivals and matches. In regard 

h Plato, Epistol. ii. p. 311 A. Ari- [ ing founded his new oity of JEtna — 
stot. Rhetor, ii. 16, 1391, a. 9 ; Cicero, 0tofyuiT<p vvv 4\cv0fp($. This does 
Nat. Deo. i. 22, 60. How high was not coincide with the view of Hieron’s 
the opinion entertained about Simon- character taken by Xenophon ; but 
ides as a poet, may be seen illustrated in Pindar agrees with Xenophon in ex- 
a passage of Aristophanes, Vespsa, 1 362. horting Hieron to make himself popu- 

1 See the first and second Pythian lar by a liberal expenditure. 

Odes of Pindar, addressed to Hieron, i Xenoph. Hier. i. 8. fcrfc, £ 
especially Pyth. i. *>5-61-90, with the St/uwWSi?, fort wo\v twppalyoyrat oi 
Scholia and Boeckh’s Commentary, rtparyot r&y fitrpfos SteryJrrw “ 
Pindar compliments Hieron upon hav- xo\v M 
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to hearing — many praises, and no reproach, reach his ears : 
but then he knows that the praises are insincere — and that 
reproach is unheard, only because speakers dare not express 
what they really feel. The despot has finer cookery and 
richer unguents ; but others enjoy a modest banquet as much 
or more — while the scent of the unguents pleases those who 
are near him more than himself. k Then as to the pleasures 
of love, these do not exist, except where the beloved person 
manifests spontaneous sympathy and return of attachment. 
Now the despot can never extort such return by his power ; 
while even if it be granted freely, he cannot trust its sin- 
cerity, and is compelled even to be more on his guard, since 
successful conspiracies against his life generally proceed from 
those who profess attachment to him. 1 The private citizen 
on the contrary knows that those who profess to love him, 
may be trusted, as having no motive for falsehood. 

Still (contends Simonides) there are other pleasures greater 
Misery of thsm those of sense. You despots possess the 
greatest abundance and variety of possessions — 
the finest chariots and horses, the most splendid 
Hier°n. arms, the finest palaces, ornaments and furniture — 
the most brilliant ornaments for your wives — the most intel- 
ligent and valuable servants. You execute the greatest 
enterprises: you can do most to benefit your friends, and 
hurt your enemies : you have all the proud consciousness of 
superior might.® — Such is the opinion of the multitude (replies 
Hieron), who are misled by appearances : but a wise man like 
you, Simonides, ought to see the reality in the background, 
and to recollect that happiness or unhappiness reside only in 
a man’s internal feelings. You cannot but know, that a 
despot lives in perpetual insecurity, both at home and abroad : 
that he must always go armed himself, and have armed 
guards around him : that whether at war or at peace, he is 
always alike in danger : that, while suspecting every one as 
an enemy, he nevertheless knows that when he has put to 

* Xen. Hieron, i. 12-15-24. This chapter affords remarkable 

' Xen. Hier. i. 26-38. T<£ illustration of Grecian manners, espe- 

06 tot* itrrl trKTTtvffcu, (ptXtircu. cially in the distinction drawn between 
A l ixi&ovkal 4 £ obZhwv xK iovts rots and t 

rupdwots *ltr\y, fj ixb rwv <pi\uv avrobs 

" Xen. Hier. ii. 2. 
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death the persons suspected, he has only weakened the power 
of the city : n that he has no sincere friendship with any one : 
that he cannot count even upon good faith, and must cause 
all his food to be tasted by others, before he eats it : that 
whoever has slain a private citizen, is shunned in Grecian 
cities as an abomination — while the tyrannicide is every- 
where honoured and recompensed : that there is no safety for 
the despot even in his own family, many having been killed 
by their nearest relatives : 0 that he is compelled to rely upon 
mercenary foreign soldiers and liberated slaves, against the 
free citizens who hate him : and that the hire of such inauspi- 
cious protectors compels him to raise money, by despoiling 
individuals and plundering temples : p that the best and most 
estimable citizens are incurably hostile to him, while none 
but the worst will serve him for pay : that he looks back with 
bitter sorrow to the pleasures and confidential friendships 
which he enjoyed as a private man, but from which he is 
altogether debarred as a despot/ 

Nothing brings a man so near to the Gods (rejoins 
Simonides) as the feeling of being honoured. Power and a 
brilliant position must be of inestimable value, if they are 
worth purchasing at the price which you describe/ Other- 
wise, why do you not throw up your sceptre ? How happens 
it that no despot has ever yet done this ? — To be honoured 
(answers Hieron), is the greatest of earthly blessings, when a 
man obtains honour from the spontaneous voice of freemen. 
But a despot enjoys no such satisfaction. He lives like a 
criminal under sentence of death by every one : and it is im- 
possible for him to lay down his power, because of the number 
of persons whom he has been obliged to make his enemies. 
He can neither endure his present condition, nor yet escape 
from it. The best thing he can do is to hang himself/ 


Xen. Hieron, ii. 5-17. 

Xenoph. Hieron, ii. 8, iii. 1, 5. 
Compare Xenoph. Hellenic, iii. 1, 14. 
‘en. Hieron, iv. 7-1 x. 

Xen. Hieron, vi. 1-12. 
r Xen. Hieron, vii. 1-5. 

* Xen. Hier. vii. 5-13. *0 r 6 pav~ 

Of, wf inrb irdvrotr &j r&pvwmr xara- 
St* aHixiar dwoSrfjaKttr — teal 
acoI tiidyii, 'AAA* « fwrp 

\verir§\t7 ‘ 


rvpdpvtp tyvye cbplcKw ftdxurra rovro 
kv<riTfkovv xotrjaai. M <$>Kp yc ip avr$ 
ofrrc $X €ty > ofrre Kara0d<r0at tA jcojcA 
AuertTfA**. 

Solon in hie poems makes the 
remark, that for the man who onoe 
usurps the sceptre no retreat is pos- 
sible. See my ‘History of Greece/ 
ch. xi. p. 132 seq. 

The impressive contrast here drawn 
by Hieron (o. vi.) between his condition 
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Simonides in reply, after sympathising with Hieron’s de- 
Advio© to spondency, undertakes to console him by showing 
that such consequences do not necessarily attend 
despotic rule. The despot’s power is an instrument 
available for good as well as for evil. By a proper 
employment of it, he may not only avoid being 
his subject*, ^ated, but ma y even m ake himself beloved, beyond 
the measure attainable by any private citizen. Even kind 
words, and petty courtesies, are welcomed far more eagerly 
when they come from a powerful man than from an equal : 
moreover a showy and brilliant exterior seldom fails to fasci- 
nate the spectator.* But besides this, the despot may render 
to his city the most substantial and important services. He 
may punish criminals and reward meritorious men : the 
punishments he ought to inflict by the hands of others, while 
he will administer the rewards in person — giving prizes for 
superior excellence in every department, and thus endearing 
himself to all. u Such prizes would provoke a salutary com- 
petition in the performance of military duties, in choric exhi- 
bitions, in husbandry, commerce, and public usefulness of 
every kind. Even the foreign mercenaries, though usually 
odious, might be so handled and disciplined as to afford 
defence against foreign danger, — to ensure for the citizens 
undisturbed leisure in their own private affairs — to protect 
and befriend the honest man, and to use force only against 
criminals. 1 If thus employed, such mercenaries, instead of 
being hated, would be welcome companions : and the despot 
himself may count, not only upon security against attack, 
but upon the warmest gratitude and attachment. The citizens 
will readily furnish contributions to him when asked, and will 
regard him as their greatest benefactor. “ You will obtain in 
this way” (Simonides thus concludes his address to Hieron), 
“the finest and most enviable of all acquisitions. You will 
have your subjects obeying you willingly, and caring for 
you of their own accord. You may travel safely wherever 
you please, and will be a welcome visitor at all the crowded 

as a despot and the past enjoyments of Catullus, v. 58-70. 
private life and citizenship which he 1 Xen. Hieron, viii, 2-7. 
has lost, reminds one of the still more * Xen. Hieron, ix. 1-4. 
sorrowful contrast in the Atys of * Xen. Hieron, x. 6-8. 
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festivals. You will be happy, without jealousy from any 
one.” J 

The dialogue of which I have given this short abstract, 
illustrates what Xenophon calls the torment of Tan- Probable ex- 
talus — the misery of a despot who has to extort byxTnoph^ 

• * of the feei- 

obedience from unwilling subjects : — especially if ingsatoiym- 
the despot be one who has once known the comfort Dionysius, 
and security of private life, under tolerably favourable cir- 
cumstances. If we compare this dialogue with the Platonic 
Gorgias, where we have seen a thesis very analogous handled 
in respect to Archelaus, — we shall find Plato soaring into a 
sublime ethical region of his own, measuring the despot’s 
happiness and misery by a standard peculiar to himself, and 
making good what he admits to be a paradox by abundant 
eloquence covering faulty dialectic : while Xenophon, herein 
following his master, applies to human life the measure of a 
rational common sense, talks about pleasures and pains which 
every one can feel to be such, and points out how many of 
these pleasures the despot forfeits, how many of these pains 
and privations he undergoes, — in spite of that great power of 
doing hurt, and less power, though still considerable, of doing 
good, which raises the envy of spectators. The Hieron gives 
utterance to an interesting vein of sentiment, more common 
at Athena than elsewhere in Greece ; enforced by the con- 
versation of Sokrates, and serving as corrective protest against 
that unqualified worship of power which prevailed in the 
ancient world no less than in the modern. That the Syrakusan 
Hieron should be selected as an exemplifying name, may be 
explained by the circumstance, that during thirty-eight years 
of Xenophon’s mature life (405-367 B.c.), Dionysius the elder 
was despot of Syrakuse ; a man of energy and ability, who 
had extinguished the liberties of his native city, and acquired 
power and dominion greater than that of any living Greek. 
Xenophon, resident at Skillus, within a short distance from 
Olympia, had probably z seen the splendid Theory (or sacred 
legation of representative envoys) installed in rich and oma- 

* Xen. Hieron, xi. 10-12-15. rvrov 

ravra rdvra woipr, «$ f ’aft irdyrotw r&v ykp T 

kvBpdrtots KdWurrov ko) • Xenoph. Anab. v. 3, 11. 

VOL. in. 2 P 
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men ted tents, and the fine running horses sent by Dionysius, 
at the ninety-ninth Olympic festival (384 B.c.) : but he pro- 
bably also heard the execration with which the name of 
Dionysius himself had been received by the spectators, and 
he would feel that the despot could hardly shew himself there 
in person. There were narratives in circulation about the 
interior life of Dionysius, ft analogous to those statements which 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of Hieron. A predecessor of 
Dionysius as despot of Syracuse b and also as patron of poets, 
was therefore a suitable person to choose for illustrating the 
first part of Xenophon’s thesis — the countervailing pains and 
penalties which spoilt all the value of power, if exercised over 
unwilling and repugnant subjects. 0 

But when Xenophon came to illustrate the second part of 
Xenophon his thesis — the possibility of exercising power in 
have chosen such manner as to render the holder of it popular 
despot to and beloved — it would have been scarcely possible 
theory of the for him to lay the scene in any Grecian city. The 

happiness of on- - i 

governing repugnance of the citizens of a Grecian city towards 

willing sub- f 0 . _ _ \ 

a despot who usurped power over them, was incurable 
— however much the more ambitious individuals among them 
might have wished to obtain such power for themselves : a 
repugnance as great among oligarchs as among democrats — 
perhaps even greater. When we read the recommendations 
addressed by Simonides, teaching Hieron how he might render 
himself popular, we perceive at once that they are alike well 
intentioned and ineffectual. Xenophon could neither find 
any real Grecian despot corresponding to this portion of his 
illustrative purpose — nor could he invent one with any show 
of plausibility. He was forced to resort to other countries 
and other habits different from those of Greece. 

To this necessity probably we owe the Cyropcedia: a 
^*7 romance in which Persian and Grecian experience 

are singularly blended, and both of them so trans- 


* See chap. 83, vol. xi. pp. 40-50, of 
my ‘History of Greece,’ where this 
memorable scene at Olympia is de- 
scribed. 

b Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-63 ; 
De Officiis, ii. 7, 24-25. 

“Multos timeblt Hie, quem mnlti tixnent." 


c An anecdote is told about a visit 
of Xenophon to Dionysius at Syracuse 
— whether the elder or the younger is 
not specified — but the tenor of the 
anecdote points to the younger; if s°> 
the visit must have been later than 
367 b.c. (Athenseus, x. 427). 
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formed as to suit the philosophical purpose of the toms—xeno- 
narrator. Xenophon had personally served and rience 8 of pe ' 
communicated with Cyrus the younger : respecting Younger, 
whom also he had large means of information, from his 
intimate friend Proxenus, as well as from the other Grecian 
generals of the expedition. In the first book of the Anabasis, 
we find this young prince depicted as an energetic and mag- 
nanimous character, faithful to his word and generous in his 
friendships — inspiring strong attachment in those around him, 
yet vigorous in administration and in punishing criminals — 
not only courting the Greeks as useful for his ambitious pro- 
» jects, but appreciating sincerely the superiority of Hellenic 
character and freedom over Oriental servitude. 4 And in the 
(Ekonomikus, Cyrus is quoted as illustrating in his character 
the true virtue of a commander ; the test of which Xenophon 
declares to be — That his subordinates follow him willingly, 
and stand by him to the death.® 

It is this character — Hellenised, Sokratised, idealised — 
that Xenophon paints into his glowing picture of Portrait of 
Cyrus the founder of the Persian monarchy, or the 
Cyropsedia. He thus escapes the insuperable diffi- ^eSS°to"the 
culty arising from the position of a Grecian despot; ^p** 11 *- 
who never could acquire willing or loving obedience, because 
his possession of power was felt by a majority of his subjects 
to be wrongful, violent, tainted. The Cyrus of the Cyropaedia 
begins as son of Kambyses, king or chief of Persia, and grand- 
son of Astyages, king of Media; recognised according to 
established custom by all, as the person to whom they look 
for orders. Xenophon furnishes him with a splendid outfit 
of heroic qualities, suitable to this ascendant position ; and 
represents the foundation of the vast Persian empire, with the 
unshaken fidelity of all the heterogeneous people composing 
it, as the reward of a laborious life spent in the active display 

d Xenoph. Anab. i. 9, also i. 7, 3, portion of his army, and the remark- 
the address of Cyrus to the Greek able description of the trial of Orontes, 
soldiers — "O vws oh t &r€<r0€ &vdpts i. 6. 

&£ioi Ttjs l\cv 0 <p(as k 4 k Ttjcrde, /cal e Xenoph. CEconom. iv, 18-19. KD- 

$irip Ijs fytay fv&ai/uovl(co. Ed yap tore, por, ifiloxnv^ Apurros ttv tioictt &px&v 
drt r^v 4\tv6tpiav l\ot/j.r)v kvrl S>v ycviffOai — ^yovfxai jitya TtKfxhpiov &p- 
vdvrvv Kal wv vo\kar\ao’Uov f x oyros tfocu, f ^ tSvrts 

compared with i. 5, 16, where Cyrus ravrai, /cal iv rots Suvots irapapiivtiv 
gives his appreciation of the Oriental 494\»<riv. Compare Anab. i. 9, 29-30. 

2 p 2 
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of such qualities. In his interesting Preface to the Cyropsedia, 
he presents this as the solution of a problem which had 
greatly perplexed him. He had witnessed many revolutions 
in the Grecian cities — subversions of democracies, oligarchies, 
and despotisms : he had seen also private establishments, 
some with numerous servants, some with few, yet scarcely 
any house-master able to obtain hearty or continued obedience. 
But as to herds of cattle or flocks of sheep, on the contrary, 
he had seen them uniformly obedient ; suffering the herdsman 
or shepherd to do what he pleased with them, and never once 
conspiring against him. The first inference of Xenophon from 
these facts was, that man was by nature the most difficult of 
all animals to govern/ But he became satisfied that he was 
mistaken, when he reflected on the history of Cyrus ; who had 
acquired and maintained dominion over more men than had 
ever been united under one empire, always obeying him 
cheerfully and affectionately. This history proved to Xeno- 
phon that it was not impossible, nor even difficult, 1 * to rule 
mankind, provided a man undertook it with scientific or 
artistic competence. Accordingly, he proceeded to examine 
what Cyrus was in birth, disposition, and education — and how 
he came to be so admirably accomplished in the government 
of men. h The result is the Cyropaedia. We must observe 
however that his solution of the problem is one which does not 
meet the full difficulties. These difficulties, as he states them, 
had been suggested to him by his Hellenic experience : by 
the instability of government in Grecian cities. But the 
solution which he provides departs from Hellenic experience, 
and implies what Aristotle and Hippokrates called the more 
yielding and servile disposition of Asiatics :* for it postulates 
an hereditary chief of heroic or divine lineage, such as was 
nowhere acknowledged in Greece, except at Sparta — and 
there, only under restrictions which would have rendered the 
case unfit for Xenophon’s purpose. The heroic and regal 

' Xen. Cyrop. i. i, a. | 1 Aristot. Politic, yii. 7, 1327, b. 2 

~ Xen. Cyrop. i. I, 3. itc roirov 5 ^ rl t 5 * jrtp] r^y ’A <rlav, 

*6fitda iLetavotlV) ^ otir* rosy j /cal 
)V o&t* r&v x«A«irc!>y tpytov jj 1 

_ ^ ^ T l $ VIM I W\Ct. 

rovro Trpdrrp. Hippokrates, De Aere, Locis, et 

Xen. Cyrop. i f, 3-S. Aquis, c. 19-23. 
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lineage of Cyrus was a condition not less essential to success, 
than his disposition and education : k and not merely his 
lineage, but also the farther fact, that besides being constant 
in the duties of prayer and sacrifice to the Gods, he was 
peculiarly favoured by them with premonitory signs and 
warnings in all difficult emergencies . 1 

The fundamental principle of Xenophon is, that to obtain 
hearty and unshaken obedience is not difficult for Xenophon 
a ruler, provided he possesses the science or art of his own pro- 
ruling. This is a principle expressly laid down by governing 

o i x . i ^ 1 jr . r *' _ T __r aptitude and 

©okrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia . 111 We popularity of 

, Tv. j on • • -rk t • • . Cyrus come 

have seen Prato amrmmg in the Jrolitikus 11 that this from nature, 

. r i ° not from 

is the only true government, though very few indi- education, 
viduals are competent to it : Plato gives to it a peculiar 
application in the Republic, and points out a philosophical or 
dialectic tuition whereby he supposes that his Elders will 
acquire the science or art of command. The Cyropaedia pre- 
sents to us an illustrative example. Cyrus is a young prince 
who, from twenty-six years of age to his dying day is always 
ready with his initiative, provident in calculation of conse- 
quences, and personally active in enforcement: giving the 
right order at the right moment, with good assignable reasons. 
As a military man, he is not only personally forward, but 
peculiarly dexterous in the marshalling and management of 
soldiers ; like the Homeric Agamemnon 0 — 

, fiaaikev'i r dyaOos, tcpa-repos r al^ur\rr\ 


k So it is stated by Xenophon him- 
self, in the speech addressed by Krcesus 
after his defeat and captivity to Cyrus, 
vii. 2 , 24 — tiyvowy i/xavrby '6 ti L cro< 
tcavbs ^/xrjy tlvcu, irpunov 
yeyoytin, t-mira hb did 
nftpvKtirif (vtira 4 k rraifibs 
r&y 5’ 4/xcZv rpoytivwy 

rhy 

4a Kal ikcvdcpoy yeytcrOai. Cyrus, 
rov Tlcpffutiwy y4yous, i. 2. I. 

1 See the remarkablewords addressed 
by Cyrus, shortly before his death, in 
sacrificing on the hill top to Zeus Ila- 
«os and"HAios, Cyrop. viii. 7, 3. 
The special communications of the 
Gods to Cyrus are insisted on by 
Xenophon, like those made to So- 
krates, and like the constant aid of 
Ath§n6 to Odysseus in Homer, Odyss. 
iii. 221 : — 


Ou ydp tto> Xtiov 5) Se Oeovs 
a ya<pay5b lraplffraro 

m Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9, 10-12. 

n See what has been said above 
about the Platonic Politikus, vol. ii. 
ch. xxviii. pp. 489-490. 

0 Cicero, when called upon in his 
province of Cilicia to conduct warlike 
operations against the Parthians, as 
w ell as against some refractory moun- 
taineers, improved his military know- 
ledge by studying and commenting on 
theCyropsedia. Epist. ad Famil. ix. 25. 
Compare the remarkable observation 
made by Cicero (Academic. Prior, ii. 
init. ) about the way in which Lucullus 
made up his deficiency of military 
experience by reading military books. 
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But we must consider this aptitude for command as a spon- 
taneous growth in Cyrus — a portion of his divine constitution 
or of the golden element in his nature (to speak in the phrase 
of the Platonic Republic) : for no means are pointed out 
whereby he acquired it, and the Platonic Sokrates would 
have asked in vain, where teachers of it were to be found. 
It is true that he is made to go through a rigorous and long- 
continued training : but this training is common to him with 
all the other Persian youths of good family, and is calculated 
to teach obedience, not to communicate aptitude for com- 
mand ; while the master of tactics, whose lessons he receives 
apart, is expressly declared to have known little about the 
duties of a commander/ Kambyses indeed (father of Cyrus) 
gives to his son valuable general exhortations respecting the 
multiplicity of exigencies which press upon a commander, 
and the constant watchfulness, precautions, fertility of in- 
vention, required on his part to meet them. We read the 
like in the conversations of Sokrates in the Memorabilia : q 
but neither Kambyses nor Sokrates are teachers of the art 
of commanding. For this art, Cyrus is assumed to possess a 
natural aptitude ; like the other elements of his dispositions 
— his warm sympathies, his frank and engaging manners, his 
ardent emulation combined with perfect freedom from jea- 
lousy, his courage, his love of learning, his willingness to 
endure any amount of labour for the purpose of obtaining 
praise, &c., all which Xenophon represents as belonging to 
him by nature, together with a very handsome person/ 

The Cyropaedia is a title not fairly representing the con- 
viewsof tents of the work, which contains a more copious 
aS P pubiic biography of the hero than any which we read in 
todnlng of Plutarch or Suetonius. But the education of Cyrus 8 
an citizens. mos t remarkable part of it, in which the 

ethico-political theory of Xenophon, generated by Sokratic 
refining criticism brought to bear on the Spartan drill and 
discipline, is put forth. Professing to describe the Persian 


p Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 12-iv 
<1 Compare CyropsecL L 0 with Me- 
morab. iii. 1. 

r Cyropied. i. 2, 1. <pvvai Si b 

Kvpos A^y«TCU, <fec. I. 3, 1-2. TT&VTVV 


aropyos biV <pb(Ttl t &c. 

8 I have already observed that the 
phrase of Plato in Legg. iii p. 694 C 
may be considered as conveying his 
denial of the assertion, that Cyrus had 
received a good education. 
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polity, he in reality describes only the Persian education; 
which is public, and prescribed by law, intended to form the 
character of individuals so that they shall stand in no need 
of coercive laws or penalties. Most cities leave the education 
of youth to be conducted at the discretion of their parents, and 
think it sufficient to enact and enforce laws forbidding, under 
penal sanction, theft, murder, and various other acts enume- 
rated as criminal. But Xenophon (like Plato and Aristotle) 
disapproves of this system. 1 His Persian polity places the 
citizen even from infancy under official tuition, and aims at 
forming his first habits and character, as well as at upholding 
them when formed, so that instead of having any disposition 
of his own to commit such acts, he shall contract a repugnance 
to them. He is kept under perpetual training, drill, and 
active official employment throughout life, but the supervision 
is most unremitting during boyhood and youth. 

There are four categories of age : — boys, up to sixteen — 
young men or ephebi, from sixteen to twenty-six — Details of (so 

• , o nu i *1 X called) Per- 

mature men, as lar as nlty-one — above that age, sianeduca- 
elders. To each of these four classes there is as- discipime- 

. — . . . . »» • i Distribution 

signed a certain portion oi the “ tree agora : i.e. the of four ages, 
great square of the city, where no buying or selling or vulgar 
occupation is allowed — where the regal residence is situated, 
and none but dignified functions, civil or military, are carried 
on. Here the boys and the mature men assemble every day 
at sunrise, continue under drill, and take their meals ; while 
the young men even pass the night on guard near the govern- 
ment house. Each of the four sections is commanded by 
superintendents or officers : those superintending the boys are 
Elders, who are employed in administering justice to the boys, 
and in teaching them what justice is. They hold judicial 
trials of the boys for various sorts of misconduct : for violence, 
theft, abusive words, lying, and even for ingratitude. In 
cases of proved guilt, beating or flogging is inflicted. The 
boys go there to learn justice (says Xenophon), as boys in 
Hellas go to school to learn letters. Under this discipline, 
and in learning the use of the bow and javelin besides, they 

4 Xenophon says the same about the scheme of Lykurgus at Sparta, De 
Lac. Repub. c. 2. 
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spend the time until sixteen years of age. They bring their 
food with them from home (wheaten bread, with a condiment 
of kardamon, or bruised seed of the nasturtium), together with 
a wooden cup to draw water from the river : and they dine at 
public tables under the eye of the teacher. The young men 
perform all the military and police duty under the commands 
of the King and the Elders : moreover, they accompany the 
King when he goes on a hunting expedition — which accus- 
toms them to fatigue and long abstinence, as well as to the 
encounter of dangerous wild animals. The Elders do not 
take part in these hunts, nor in any foreign military march, 
nor are they bound, like the others, to daily attendance in the 
agora. They appoint all officers, and try judicially the cases 
shown up by the superintendents, or other accusers, of all 
youths or mature men who have failed in the requirements 
of the public discipline. The gravest derelictions they 
punish with death : where this is not called for, they put 
the offender out of his class, so that he remains degraded 
all his life." 

This severe discipline is by law open to all Persians who 
Evidence of choose to attend, and the honours of the state are 
effect°of this attainable by all equally. But in practice it is con- 
ned and fined to a few : for neither boys nor men can attend 

dry condition . . . , , . . 

of the body, it continuously, except such as possess an inde- 
pendent maintenance ; nor is any one allowed to enter the 
regiment of youths or mature men, unless he has previously 
gone through the discipline of boyhood. The elders, by 
whom the higher functions are exercised, must be persons 
who have passed without reproach through all the three 
preceding stages : so that these offices, though legally open 
to all, are in practice confined to a few — the small class 
of HomotimoL* 

Such is Xenophon’s conception of a perfect Polity. It 
consists in an effective public discipline and drill, begun in 
early boyhood and continued until old age. The evidence on 
which he specially insists to prove its good results relates first 

Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 6-16. * ol Si yepalrtpoi iucoticrcutTfs 

& Si tKKpidels drifios t hi 
<pa Ivovcri ol \otrbv f} lov SiartKu. 

r&y &AA wv 6 * Cyrop®d. i. 2, 14-15. 
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to the body. The bodies of the Persians become so dry and 
hard, that they neither spit, nor have occasion to wipe their 
noses, nor are full of wind, nor are ever seen to retire for the 
satisfaction of natural wants. y Besides this, the discipline 
enforces complete habits of obedience, sobriety, justice, en- 
durance of pain and privation. 

We may note here both the agreement, and the difference, 
between Xenophon and Plato, as to the tests applied for mea- 
suring the goodness of their respective disciplinarian schemes. 
In regard to the ethical effects desirable (obedience, sobriety, 
&c.) both were agreed. But while Plato (in Republic) dwells 
much besides upon the musical training necessary, Xenophon 
omits this, and substitutes in its place the working off of all 
the superfluous moisture of the body. 2 

Through the two youthful stages of this discipline Cyrus is 
represented as having passed ; undergoing all the Exemplary 
fatigues as well as the punishment (he is beaten or cyn» to the 

0 i . r _ \ *i publicdiscip- 

flogged by the superintendent a ) with as much rigour gUne—He 
as the rest, and even surpassing all his comrades in 
endurance and exemplary obedience, not less than fk>ut the 

* J # two coats — 

in the bow and the iavelin. In the lessons about Lesson incui- 

J ' ' cated upon 

justice he manifests such pre-eminence, that he is j[^ ti ^ the 
appointed by the superintendent to administer justice Ma5ter * 
to other boys : and it is in this capacity that he is chastised 
for his well-knowm decision, awarding the large coat to the 
great boy and the little coat to the little boy, as being more 
convenient to both, b though the proprietorship was opposite: 
the master impressing upon him, as a general explanation, 
that the lawful or customary was the Just. 0 Cyrus has been 
brought as a boy by his mother Mandane to visit her father, 
the Median king Astyages. The boy wins the affection of 
Astyages and all around by his child-like frankness and 
affectionate sympathy (admirably depicted in Xenophon): 
while he at the same time resists the corruptions of a 
luxurious court, and adheres to the simplicity of his Persian 


Cyrop. i. 2, ib. 

1 See above, chap. xxxv. pp. 174- 
175 ^ 

* Cyrop. 1. 3, 17, 1. 5, 4. 

6 Cyrop. i. 3, 17. This is an in- 


genious and apposite illustration of 
the law of property. 

c Cyrop. i. 3, 17. fatira Si (f<prj rb 
/iiv y6/xipov Sixaiov clvac rb Si 
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training. When Mandane is about to depart and to rejoin 
her husband Kambyses in Persis, she is entreated by Astyages 
to allow Cyrus to remain with him. Cyrus himself also 
desires to remain : but Mandane hesitates to allow it : putting 
to Cyrus, among other difficulties, the question — How will 
you learn justice here, when the teachers of it are in Persis ? 
To which Cyrus replies — I am already well taught in justice : 
as you may see by the fact, that my teacher made me a judge 
over other boys, and compelled me to render account to him 
of all my proceedings.* Besides which, if I am found want- 
ing, my grandfather Astyages will make up the deficient 
teaching. But (says Mandane) justice is not the same here 
under Astyages, as it is in Persis. Astyages has made himself 
master of all the Medes : while among the Persians equality 
is accounted justice. Your father Kambyses both performs 
all that the city directs, and receives nothing more than what 
the city allows : the measure for him is, not his own inclina- 
tion, but the law. You must therefore be cautious of staying 
here, lest you should bring back with you to Persis habits of 
despotism, and of grasping at more than any one else, con- 
tracted from your grandfather : for if you come back in this 
spirit, you will assuredly be flogged to death. Never fear, 
mother (answered Cyrus) : my grandfather teaches every one 
round him to claim less than his due — not more than his 
due : and he will teach me the same. e 

The portion of the Cyropaedia just cited deserves especial 
Xenophon’s attention, in reference to Xenophon as a companion 
the &>kratic f P u pil of Sokrates. The reader has been already 
fie does not familiarised throughout this work with the questions 
SSlf ^ habitually propounded and canvassed by Sokrates — 
ti^noftw What is Justice, Temperance, Courage, &c. ? Are 
problems, these virtues teachable ? If they are so, where are 
the teachers of them to be found ? — for he professed to have 
looked in Vain for any teachers/ I have farther remarked 
that Sokrates required these questions to be debated in the 
order here stated. That is — you must first know what Justice 


d Cyrop©cL i. 4, 2. 

* Cyrop. i 3, 17-18. 'Oir»j olv ^ 
p puurrtyodpuyos, to ttd<ky oXkoi if, 
apa ro6rov p.aBu>v fjtqps h.yr\ rov 


fiaaihiKov rb rvpayyttcby , iy $ fori rb 
oUcrBai yprivcu krriyrtav 
f Xenoph. Memor. i. 16, iv. 4, 5. 
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is, before you can determine whether it be teachable or not — 
nay, before you are in a position to affirm anything at all 
about it, or to declare any particular acts to be either just or 
unjust.* 

Now Xenophon, in his description of the Persian official 
discipline, provides a sufficient answer to the second question 
— Whether justice is teachable — and where are the teachers 
thereof ? It is teachable : there are official teachers ap- 
pointed : and every boy passes through a course of teaching 
prolonged for several years. — But Xenophon does not at all 
recognise the Sokratic requirement, that the first question 
shall be fully canvassed and satisfactorily answered, before 
the second is approached. The first question is indeed 
answered in a certain way — though the answer appears here 
only as an obiter dictum , and is never submitted to any Elen- 
chus at all. The master explains — What is Justice? — by 
telling Cyrus, “ That the lawful is just, and that the lawless 
is violent.” Now if we consider this as preceptorial — as an 
admonition to the youthful Cyrus how he ought to decide 
judicial cases — it is perfectly reasonable: — “Let your decisions 
be conformable to the law or custom of the country.” But if 
we consider it as a portion of philosophy or reasoned truth — 
as a definition or rational explanation of Justice, advanced by 
a respondent who is bound to defend it against the Sokratic 
cross-examination — we shall find it altogether insufficient. 
Xenophon himself tells us here, that Law or Custom is one 
thing among the Medes, and the reverse among the Persians : 
accordingly an action which is just in the one place will be 
unjust in the other. It is by objections of this kind that 
Sokrates, both in Plato and Xenophon, refutes explanations 
propounded by his respondents . 11 

f See above, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 385; We read in Pascal, Penates, iv. 4: — 

vol . ii. ch. xx. pp. 8- 1 1, ch. xxl p. 72. “ On ne voit presqne rien de juste ou 

h Plato, Republ. v. p. 479 A. rov- d’injuste,qui ne change de quality en 
•oAAaiv koXwv fiStv rt tanv, b changeant de climat. Trois degres 

>bv (parfjarfTai ; teal rwu d’elevation du pole renversent toute la 

t ovk UtiiKov; Ka\ ru>v barlwv b jurisprudence. Un me'ridien decide de 
ovk kv 6 atov ; Compare Republ. i. p. la verite* : en peu d’annees de posses- 
331 C, and the conversation of So- sion, les loix fondamen tales changent: 
krates with Euthyd6mus in the Xeno- le droit a ses ^poques. Plaisante 

S hontic Memorab. iv. 2, 13-19, and justice, qu’une rivifere borne ! V6ritd 
yrop»dia,i. 6,2 7-34, about what is just au deck aes Pyre'n^es — erreur au delk! 
and good morality towards enemies. “ Its oonfessent que la justioe n’est 
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Though the explanation of Justice here given is altogether 
Definition untenable, yet we shall find it advanced by Sokrates 
iokrateJ of himself as complete and conclusive, in the Xeno- 

phontic Memorabilia, where he is conversing with 
»of the Sophist Hippias. That Sophist is represented 

the'Sokratic / , rr A , ^ 

as at first urging difficulties against it, but after- 
wards as concurring with Sokrates : who enlarges upon the 
definition, and extols it as perfectly satisfactory. If Sokrates 
really delivered this answer to Hippias, as a general defini- 
tion of Justice — we may learn from it how much greater was 
his negative acuteness in overthrowing the definitions of 
others, than his affirmative perspicacity in discovering unex- 
ceptionable definitions of his own. This is the deficiency 
admitted by himself in the Platonic Apology — lamented by 
friends like Kleitophon — arraigned by opponents like Hippias 
and Thrasymachus. Xenophon, whose intellect was practical 
rather than speculative, appears not to be aware of it. He 
does not feel the depth and difficulty of the Sokratic pro- 
blems, even while he himself enunciates them. He does not 
appreciate all the conditions of a good definition, capable of 
being maintained against that formidable cross-examination 
(recounted by himself) whereby Sokrates humbled the youth 
Euthydemus : still less does he enter into the spirit of that 
Sokratic order of precedence (declared in the negative 
Platonic dialogues), in the study of philosophical questions:— 
First define Justice, and find a definition of it such as you can 
maintain against a cross-examining adversary — before you 
proceed either to affirm or deny any predicates concerning it. 
The practical advice and reflexions of Xenophon are, for the 


pas dans les coutumes, mals qu’elle j 
reside dans les loix naturelles,connues | 
en tout pays. Certainement ils la j 
soutiendraient opiniatrement, si la 
temeritd du hasard qui a sem£ les loix 
humaines en avait rencontr^ au moins 
line qui fut universelle : mais la plai- j 
santerie est telle, que le caprice des | 
homines s’est si bien diversified qu’il j 
n’y en a point. 

“ Le larcin, Finceste, le meurtre des 
enfans et des pferes, tout a eu sa place 
entre les actions vertueuses. Se peut- 
il rien de plus plaisant, qu’un homme 
ait droit de me tuer parcequ*il demeure 


au-delk de l’eau, et que son prince a 
querelle avec le mien, quoique je n’en 
aie aucune avec lui ? 

“ L'un dit que Fessence de la justice 
est l’autorit^ du legislateur: Fautre, la 
commodite du souverain: Fautre, la 
coutume presente — et c’est le plus sfir. 
Rien, sui van t la seule raison, n*est juste 
desoi: tout branle avec le temps. La 
coutume fait toute l’^quite, par cette 
seule cause qu’elle est reque: c’est le 
fon dement mystique de son autorite. 
Qui la ramfcne h son principe, 
Fan&ntit. ” 
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most part, judicious and penetrating. But he falls very short 
when he comes to deal with philosophical theory: — with rea- 
soned truth, and with the Sokratic Elenchus as a test for dis- 
criminating such truth from the false, the doubtful, or the 
not-proven. 

Cyrus is allowed by his mother to remain amidst the 
luxuries of the Median court. It is a part of his Biography of 
admirable disposition that he resists all its tempta- 
tions, 1 and goes back to the hard fare and discipline 
of the Persians with the same exemplary obedience luS^Va-*" 
as before. He is appointed by the Elders to com- r^n&nd~ 
mand the Persian contingent which is sent to assist 8ituation8 * 
Kyaxares (son of Astyages) king of Media; and he thus enters 
upon that active military career which is described as occu- 
pying his whole life, until his conquest of Babylon, and his 
subsequent organization of the great Persian empire. His 
father Kambyses sends him forth with excellent exhortations, 
many of which are almost in the same words as those which 
we read ascribed to Sokrates in the Memorabilia. In the 
details of Cyrus’s biography which follow, the stamp of So- 
kratic influence is less marked, yet seldom altogether wanting. 
The conversation of Sokrates had taught Xenophon how to 
make the most of his own large experience and observation. 
His biography of Cyrus represents a string of successive situ- 
ations, calling forth and displaying the aptitude of the hero 
for command. The epical invention with which these situa- 
tions are imagined — the variety of characters introduced, 
Araspes, Abradates, Pantheia, Chrysantas,Hystaspes, Gadatas, 
Gobryas, Tigranes, &c. — the dramatic propriety with which 
each of these persons is animated as speaker, and made to 
teach a lesson bearing on the predetermined conclusion — all 
these are highly honourable to the Xenophontic genius, but 
all of them likewise bespeak the Companion of Sokrates. 
Xenophon dwells, with evident pleasure, on the details con- 
nected with the rationale of military proceedings : the wants 
and liabilities of soldiers, the advantages or disadvantages oi 
different weapons or different modes of marshalling, the duties 
of the general as compared with those of the soldier, <frc. 

Cyropaed. i. 5. 1. 
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Cyrus is not merely always ready with his orders, but also 
competent as a speaker to explain the propriety of what he 
orders. k We have the truly Athenian idea, that persuasive 
speech is the precursor of intelligent and energetic action : 
and that it is an attribute essentially necessary for a general, 
for the purpose of informing, appeasing, re-assuring, the minds 
of the soldiers . 1 This, as well as other duties and functions 
of a military commander, we find laid down generally in the 
conversations of Sokrates, m who conceives these functions, 
in their most general aspect, as a branch of the comprehensive 
art of guiding or governing men. What Sokrates thus enun- 
ciates generally, is exemplified in detail throughout the life 
of Cyrus. 

Throughout all the Cyropsedia, the heroic qualities and 
Generousaud personal agency of Cyrus are always in the fore- 
Lkies^of cyf " ground, working with unerring success and deter- 
dates &nd^~ mining everything. He is moreover recommended 
Pantheia. to our sympathies, not merely by the energy and 
judgment of a leader, but also by the amiable qualities of 
a generous man — by the remarkable combination of self- 
command with indulgence towards others — by considerate 
lenity towards subdued enemies like Kroesus and the Arme- 
nian prince — even by solicitude shown that the miseries of 
war should fall altogether on the fighting men, and that the 
cultivators of the land should be left unmolested by both 
parties . 11 Respecting several other persons in the narrative, 
too— the Armenian Tigranes, Gadatas, Gobryas, &c. — the ad- 
ventures and scenes described are touching : but the tale of 
Abradates and Pantheia transcends them all, and is perhaps 
the most pathetic recital embodied in the works of Hellenic 
antiquity . 0 In all these narratives the vein of sentiment is 

k Cyropaed. v. 5, 46. XacriKAraTos ] general duties required from a com- 
ical ‘jrpaKTiK&Taros. Compare the Me- mander of cavalry : among these, \f/ev- 
morabilia, iv. 6, 1-15. havr6p.o\oi are mentioned (iv. 7). Now 

1 Memorab. iii. 3 , 1 1 ; Hipparch. the employment, with effect, of a tycv- 
viii.22; Cyropasd. vi. 2, 13. Compare 8ai/T<*fioAos, is described with much 
the impressive portion of the funeral detail in the Cyropsedia. See the case 
oration delivered byPerikles in Thucy- of Araspes (vi. 1, 37, vi. 3, 16). 
dides, ii 40. Cyrop.iii. 1, 10-38, vii. 2,9-29^4, 

m See the four first chanters of the 26, vi. 1, 37. <rv jxhv, Z> KSpe, koX 

third book of the Xenopnontic Me- ravra 8 pouts tl, irpqSs rt teal <rvy 
morabilia. The treatise of Xenophon pwv rwy kvBpanclvuv kpaprripdrotv. 
called ‘imrapxucbf enumerates also the 0 Cyrop. vii. 3. 
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neither Sokratic nor Platonic, but belongs to Xenophon 
himself. 

This last remark may also be made respecting the con- 
cluding proceedings of Cyrus, after he has tho- Scheme of 
roughly completed his conquests, and when he esta- devised by 
bushes arrangements for governing them perma- hu conquests 
nently. The scheme of government which Xeno- pieted— 
phon imagines, and introduces him as organizing, de^otiem, 
is neither Sokratic nor Platonic, nor even Hellenic : ranged. 
it would probably have been as little acceptable to his friend 
Agesilaus, the marked “hater of Persia ,” p as to any Athenian 
politician. It is altogether an Oriental despotism, skilfully 
organized both for the security of the despot and for enabling 
him to keep a vigorous hold on subjects distant as well as 
near : such as the younger Cyrus might possibly have at- 
tempted, if his brother Artaxerxes had been slain at Kunaxa, 
instead of himself. “ Earn conditionem esse imperandi, ut 
non aliter ratio constet, quam si uni reddatur — is a maxim 
repugnant to Hellenic ideas, and not likely to be rendered 
welcome even by the regulations of detail with which Xeno- 
phon surrounds it : judicious as these regulations are for their 
contemplated purpose. The amiable and popular character 
which Cyrus has maintained from youth upwards, and by 
means of which he has gained an uninterrupted series of 
victories, is difficult to be reconciled with the insecurity, 
however imposing, in which he dwells as Great King. When 
we find that he accounts it a necessary precaution to surround 
himself with eunuchs, on the express ground that they are 
despised by every one else and therefore likely to be more 
faithful to their master — when we read also that in conse- 
quence of the number of disaffected subjects, he is forced to 
keep a guard composed of twenty thousand soldiers taken from 
poor Persian mountaineers r — we find realised, in the case of 
the triumphant Cyrus, much of that peril and insecurity 
which the despot Hieron had so bitterly deplored in his con- 
versation with Simonides. However unsatisfactory the ideal 

p Xenoph. Agesilaus, vii. 7. ti V al 

Kcd /x itr 0 * 4 p cry* the u — i£4- Tacit. Annal. i. 6. 
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of government may be, which Plato lays out either in the 
Republic or the Leges — that which Xenophon sets before us 
is not at all more acceptable, in spite of the splendid indi- 
vidual portrait whereby he dazzles our imagination. Few 
Athenians would have exchanged Athens either for Babylon 
under Cyrus, or for Plato’s Magnetic colony in Krete. 

The Xenophontic government is thus noway admirable, 
Persian pre- even as an ideal. But he himself presents it only 
STdelSSed" as an ideal — or (which is the same thing in the eyes 
w y thoro^y of a companion of Sokrates) as a quasi-historical fact, 
Sungcon- belonging to the unknown and undetermined past, 
establish- When Xenophon talks of what the Persians are now y 
cyrna. he presents us with nothing but a shocking contrast 
to this ideal ; nothing but vice, corruption, degeneracy of 
every kind, exorbitant sensuality, faithlessness and cowardice.* 
His picture of Persia is like that of the Platonic Kosmos, 
which we have read in the Timaeus : 1 a splendid Kosmos in its 
original plan and construction, but full of defects and evil as 
it actually exists. The strength and excellence of the Xeno- 
phontic orderly despotism dies with its heroic beginner. His 
two sons (as Plato remarked) do not receive the same elabo- 
rate training and discipline as himself : nor can they be 
restrained, even by the impressive appeal which he makes to 
them on his death-bed, from violent dissension among them- 
selves, and misgovemment of every kind. u 

Whatever we may think of the political ideal of Xenophon, 
xenopbon Cyropsedia is among the glories of the Sokratic 
family ; as an excellent specimen of the philoso- 
phical imagination, in carrying a general doctrine 
into illustrative details — and of the epical imagina- 
tion in respect to varied characters and touching 
commerce, indent. In stringing together instructive conver- 
sations, moreover, it displays the same art which we trace in 
the Memorabilia, CEkonomikus, Hieron, &c., and which is 
worthy of the attentive companion of Sokrates. Whenever 
Xenophon talks about military affairs, horsemanship, agri- 
culture, house-management, &c., he is within the range of 

• Cyrop&d. viii 8. * See above, ch. xxxvi. p. 291 »eq. 

* Cyropaed. viii 7, 9-19 ; Plato, Legg. iii p. 694 D. 
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personal experience of his own ; and his recommendations, 
controlled as they thus are by known realities, are for the 
most part instructive and valuable. Such is the case not 
merely with the Cyropaedia and CEkonomikus, but also in his 
two short treatises, De Ee Equestri and De Officio Magistri 
Equitum. 

But we cannot say so much when he discusses plans of 
finance. 

We read among his works a discourse — composed after his 
‘sentence of exile had been repealed, and when he Di9COUrse of 
was very old, seemingly not earlier than 355 B.c. x — Athenian ° n 
criticising the actual condition of Athens, and pro- f h n e a c^(Stion 
posing various measures for the improvement of the Hi 8 A idmira- 
finances, as well as for relief of the citizens from acdvfcom- 
poverty. He begins this discourse by a sentiment variety*^ 
thoroughly Sokratic and Platonic, which would serve pursmt8 ‘ 
almost as a continuation of the Cyropaedia. The government 
of a city will be measured by the character and ability of its 
leaders/ He closes it by another sentiment equally Sokratic 
and Platonic ; advising that before his measures are adopted, 
special messengers shall be sent to Delphi and Dodona ; to 
ascertain whether the Gods approve them — and if they approve, 
to which Gods they enjoin that the initiatory sacrifices shall be 
offered.® But almost everything in the discourse, between the 
first and last sentences, is in a vein not at all Sokratic — in a 
vein, indeed, positively anti-Platonic and anti-Spartan. We 
have already seen that wealth, gold and silver, commerce, 
influx of strangers, &c., are discouraged as much as possible 
by Plato, and by the theory (though evaded partially in prac- 
tice) of Sparta. Now it is precisely these objects which Xeno- 
phon, in the treatise before us, does his utmost to foster and 
extend at Athens. Nothing is here said about the vulgarising 
influence of trade as compared with farming, which we read in 
the CEkonomikus : nor about the ethical and paedagogic 

* Xenophon, u 6 poi — fj xcpl TlpotrS- * De Vect. vi. 2. Compare this 
8«v. De Vectigalibus. See Schneider’s with Anabas. iii. 1, 5, where Sokrates 
Proleg. to this treatise, pp. 138-140. reproves Xenophon for his evasive 

y De Vectig. 1 . tyilo pXv rovro manner of putting a question to the 

wotc po/xlfa, birotoi nv* thy ol wpocrrd" Delphian God. Xenophonhere adopts 
rat An, roiavra t /cal rdt woktnlas the plenary manner enjoined by So- 
yly y*<r$cu. krates, 
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dictation which pervades so much of the Cyropeedia, and 
reigns paramount throughout the Platonic Republic andLeges. 
Xenophon takes Athens as she stands, with great variety of 
tastes, active occupation, and condition among the inhabi- 
tants : her mild climate and productive territory, especially 
her veins of silver and her fine marble : her importing and 
exporting merchants, her central situation, as convenient 
entrepot for commodities produced in the most distant lands:* 
her skilful artisans and craftsmen : her monied capitalists : 
and not these alone, but also the congregation ai\d affluence * 
of fine artists, intellectual men, philosophers, Sophists, poets, 
rhapsodes, actors, &c. : last, though not least, the temples 
adorning her akropolis, and the dramatic representations 
exhibited at herDionysiac festivals, which afforded the highest 
captivation to eye as well as ear, and attracted strangers from 
all quarters as visitors . 15 Xenophon extols these charms of 
Athens with a warmth which reminds us of the Periklean 
funeral oration in Thucydides . 0 He no longer speaks like one 
whose heart and affections are with the Spartan drill : still 
less does he speak like Plato — to whom (as we see both by the 
Republic and the Leges) such artistic and poetical exhibi- 
tions were abominations calling for censorial repression — and 
in whose eyes gold, silver, commerce, abundant influx of 
strangers, &c., were dangerous enemies of all civic virtue. 

Yet while recognising all these charms and advantages, 
Recognised Xenophon finds himself compelled to lament great 
am^ng^the poverty among the citizens ; which poverty (he says) 
to. is often urged by the leading men as an excuse for 

rement. proceedings. Accordingly he comes forward 

with various financial suggestions, by means of which he 
confidently anticipates that every Athenian citizen may obtain 
a comfortable maintenance from the public .* 1 

First, he dwells upon the great advantage of encouraging 

* De Vectig. c. i. _ flujuoDrrcy, &c. 

b DeVect. v. 4 . T l Si oi woKt^katoi ; c Thucydid. ii. 34 - 42 ; Plutarch, 
rl ol Perikl£s, c. 12 . Compare Xenophon, 

ical Kepubl. Athen. ii. 7, iii 8. 

Kal d De Vectig. iv. 33. tcou 4 
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metics, or foreigners resident at Athens, each of whom paid 
an annual capitation tax to the treasury. There were Advantage 
already many such, not merely Greeks, but Orientals 
also, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians, &c.: e and by ju- 
dicious encouragement all expatriated men every- encouraged * 
where might be made to prefer the agreeable residence at 
Athens, thus largely increasing the annual amount of the tax* 
The metics ought (he says) to be exempted from military 
service (which the citizens ought to perform and might 
perform alone) but to be admitted to the honours of the eques- 
trian duty, whenever they were rich enough to afford it : and 
farther, to be allowed the liberty of purchasing land and 
building houses in the city. Moreover not merely resident 
metics, but also foreign merchants who came as visitors, con- 
ducting an extensive commerce — ought to be flattered by 
complimentary votes and occasional hospitalities : while the 
curators of the harbour, whose function it was to settle 
disputes among them, should receive prizes if they adjudicated 
equitably and speedily/ 

All this (Xenophon observes) will require only friendly and 
considerate demonstrations. His farther schemes ^ Topm&lto 
are more ambitious, not to be effected without a ^nury 
large outlay. He proposes to raise an ample fund 
for the purposes of the city, by voluntary contribu- pj^d « 
tions ; which he expects to obtain not merely from S?Ju y b Dis- 
private Athenians and metics, rich and in easy 
circumstances — but also from other cities, and even 
from foreign despots, kings, satraps, &c. The Cltizenll ‘ 
tempting inducement will be, that the names of all contribu- 
tors with their respective contributions will be inscribed on 
public tablets, and permanently commemorated as benefactors 
of the city.* Contributors (he says) are found, for the outfit 
of a fleet, where they expect no- return : much more will they 
come forward here, where a good return will accrue. The 
fund so raised will be employed under public authority with 
the most profitable result, in many different ways. The city 
will build docks and warehouses for bonding goods — houses 


• De Vect. ii 3-7. 


f D© Vect. iii. 2-6. 
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near the haibour to be let to merchants — merchant-vessels to 
be let out on freight. But the largest profit will be obtained 
by working the silver mines at Laureion in Attica. The city 
will purchase a number of foreign slaves, and will employ 
them under the superintendence of old free citizens who 
are past the age of labour, partly in working these sines for 
public account, each of the ten tribes employing one tenth 
part of the number — partly by letting them out to private 
min ing undertakers, at so much per diem for each slave : the 
slaves being distinguished by a conspicuous public stamp, and 
the undertaker binding himself under penalty always to re- 
store the same number of them as he received . 11 Such com- 
petition between the city and the private mining undertakers 
will augment the total produce, and will be no loss to either, 
but wholesome for both. The mines will absorb as many 
workmen as are put into them : for in the production of silver 
(Xenophon argues) there can never be any glut, as there is 
sometimes in corn, wine, or oil. Silver is always in demand, 
and is not lessened in value by increase of quantity. Every 
one is anxious to get it, and has as much pleasure in hoarding 
it under ground as in actively employing it . 1 The scheme, 
thus described, may (if found necessary) be brought into 
operation by degrees, a certain number of slaves being pur- 
chased annually until the full total is made up. From these 
various financial projects, and especially from the fund thus 
employed as capital under the management of the Senate, the 
largest returns are expected. Amidst the general abundance 
which will ensue, the religious festivals will be celebrated 
with increased splendour — the temples will be repaired, the 
docks and walls will be put in complete order — the priests, 
the Senate, the magistrates, the horsemen, will receive the 
full stipends which the old custom of Athens destined for 
them. k But besides all these, the object which Xenophon has 

1 De Vect. iv. 13-19. 

De Vect iv. 4-7. 
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most at heart will be accomplished : the poor citizens will be 
rescued from poverty. There will be a regular distribution 
among all citizens, per head and equally. Three oboli, or 
half a drachma, will be allotted daily to each, to poor and rich 
alike. For the poor citizens, this will provide a comfortable 
subsistence, without any contribution on their part: the 
poverty now prevailing will thus be alleviated. The rich, like 
the poor, receive the daily triobolon as a free gift : but if they 
even compute it as interest for their investments, they will 
find that the rate of interest is full and satisfactory, like the 
rate on bottomry. Three oboli per day amount in the year 
of 360 days to 180 drachmae : now if a rich man has contri- 
buted ten minae (=1000 drachmae), he will thus receive 
interest at the rate of 1 8 per cent, per annum : if another 
less rich citizen has contributed one mina (=100 drachmae) 
he will receive interest at the rate of 1 80 per cent, per annum : 
more than he could realise in any other investment. 1 

Half a drachma, or three oboli, per day, was the highest 
rate of pay ever received (the rate varied at different Purpose ttd 
times) by the citizens as Dikasts and Ekklesiasts, f^SSbu- 
for attending in judicature or in assembly. It is tion * 
this amount of pay which Xenophon here proposes to ensure 
to every citizen, without exception, out of the public treasury; 
which (he calculates) would be enriched by his project so as 
easily to bear such a disbursement. He relieves the poor 
citizens from poverty by making them all pensioners on the 
public treasury, with or without service rendered, or the 
pretence of service. He strains yet farther the dangerous 
principle of the Theorikon, without the same excuse as can 
be shown for the Theorikon itself on religious grounds.” 1 If 
such a proposition had been made by Kleon, Hyperbolus, Kleo- 
phon, Agyrrhius, &c., it would have been dwelt upon by 
most historians of Greece as an illustration of the cacoethes 
of democracy — to extract money, somehow or other, from the 
rich, for the purpose of keeping the poor in comfort. Not 
one of the democratical leaders, so far as we know, ever 

1 DeYectig. iii 9 - 12 . 

m Respecting the Theorikon at Athens, see my ‘History of Greece,* ch. 88 , 
t>p. 492 - 498 . 
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ventured to propose so sweeping a measure : we have it here 
from the pen of the oligarchical Xenophon. 

But we must of course discuss Xenophon’s scheme as a 
vwonary whole : the aggregate enlargement of revenue, from 

anticipations ... i . 

of Xenophon, his various new ways and means, on one side — 
commercial, against the new mode and increased amount of ex- 
penditure, on the other side. He would not have proposed 
such an expenditure, if he had not thoroughly believed in the 
correctness of his own anticipations, both as to the profits of 
the mining scheme, and as to the increase of receipts from 
other sources; such as the multiplication of tax-paying Metics, 
the rent paid by them for the new houses to be built by the 
city, the increase of the harbour dues from expanded foreign 
trade. But of these anticipations, even the least unpromising 
are vague and uncertain : while the prospects of the mining 
scheme appear thoroughly chimerical. Nothing is clear or 
certain except the disbursement. We scarcely understand 
how Xenophon could seriously have imagined, either that 
voluntary contributors could have been found to subscribe the 
aggregate fund as he proposes — or that if subscribed, it could 
have yielded the prodigious return upon which he reckons. 
We must however recollect, that he had no familiarity with 
finance, or with the conditions and liabilities of commerce, 
or with the raising of money from voluntary contributors 
for any collective purpose. He would not have indulged 
in similar fancies if the question had been about getting to- 
gether supplies for an army. Practical Athenian financiers 
would probably say, in criticising his financial project — what 
Heraldus 11 observesupon some views of his opponent Salmasius, 

■ This passage of Heraldus is cited Xenophon supposes unequal contribu- 
by M. Boeckh in his Public Economy tions, according to thedifierentamounts 
of Athens, B. iv. ch. 21, p. 606, Eng. of property, agreeable to the principles 
Trans. In that chapter of M. Boeckh’g of a property-tax, but an equal distri- 
work (pp. 600-610) some very instruc- bution of the receipts for tie purpose 
tive pages will be found about the of favouring and aiding the poor. 
Xenophon tio scheme here noticed. What Xenophon is speaking of is an 

I wiU however mention one or two income annually arising upon each 
points on which my understanding of share, either equal to or exceeding the 
the scheme differs from his. He says interest of the loans on bottomry. 

[>05) : — “ The author supposes that Where, however, is the security that 

profit upon this speculation would the undertaking would produoe three 

amount to uiree oboll per day, so that oboli a day to each subscriber ? ” 
the subscribers would obtain a very I concur in most of what is here 
high per oentage on their shares, said ; but M. Boeckh states the matter 
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about the relations of capital and interest in Attica — “ Som- 
nium est hominis harum rerum, etiam cum vigilat, nihU 
scientis .” 0 The financial management of Athens was doubt- 
less defective in many ways : but it would not have been im- 
proved in the hands of Xenophon — anymore than the adminis- 
trative and judiciary department of Athens would have be- 
come better under the severe regimen of Plato.? The merits 


too much, as if the three oboli per 
diem were a real return arising from 
the scheme, and payable to each share- 
holder upon each share as he calls it. 
This is an accident of the case, not the 
essential feature. The poorest citizens 
— for whose benefit, more than for any 
other object, the scheme is contrived — 
would not be shareholders at all : they 
would be too poor to contribute any- 
thing, yet each of them would receive 
his triobolon like the rest. Moreover, 
many citizens, even though able to 
pay, might hold back, and decline to 
pay: yet still each would receive as 
much. And again, the foreigners, 
kings, satraps, &c., would be contri- 
butors, but would receive nothing at 
alL The distribution of the triobolon 
would be made to citizens only. Xeno- 
phon does indeed state the proportion 
of receipts to payments in the cases of 
some rich contributors, as an auxiliary 
motive to conciliate them. But we 
ought not to treat this receipt as if it 
were a real return yielded by the 
public mining speculation, or as profit 
actually brought in. 

As I conceive the scheme, the daily 
triobolon, and the respective contribu- 
tions furnished, have no premeditated 
ratio, no essential connection with 
each other. The daily payment of the 
triobolon to every citizen indiscrim- 
inately, is a new and heavy burden 
which Xenophon imposes upon the 
city. But this is only one among 
many other burdens, as we may see 
by cap. 6. In order to augment the 
wealth of the city, so as to defray 
thqse large expenses, he proposes 
sevferal new financial measures. Of 
these the most considerable was the 
public mining speculation ; but it did 
not stand alone. The financial scheme 
of Xenophon, both as to receipts and 
as to expenditure, is more general than 
M. Boeckh allows for. 

0 It is truly surprising to read in 


one of Hume’s Essays the following 
sentence. Essay XII. on Civil Liberty, 
p. 107 ed. of Hume’s Philosophical 
Works, 1825. 

“ The Athenians, though governed 
by a Republic, paid near two hundred 
per cent for those sums of money which 
any emergence made it necessary for 
them to borrow, as we learn from 
Xenophon.” 

In the note Hume quotes the follow- 
ing passage from this discourse, De 
Vectigalibus : — Krrioiy Si cwr 

* oh 
Ol 
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xj/ovTai tear* ivtavrbv ^ Htra hv slfftvcy 
Kwcnv. Ol 7 hp fxvav TpoT€\4o'avT€s , 
tyyvs hvolv fjivqv Tcp6<rohov t^ovat. *0 
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Hume has been misled by dwelling 
upon one or two separate sentences. 
If he had taken into consideration the 
whole discourse and its declared scope, 
he would have seen that it affords no 
warrant for any inference as to the rate 
of interest paid by the Athenian public 
when they wanted to borrow. In 
Xenophon’s scheme there is no fixed 
proportion between what a contributor 
to the fund would pay and what he 
would receive. The triobolon received 
is a fixed sum to each citizen, whereas 
the contributions of each would be dif- 
ferent. Moreover the foreigners and 
metics would contribute without re- 
ceiving anything, while the poor citi- 
zens would receive their triobolon per 
head, without having contributed 
anything. 

p Aristeides the Rhetor has some 
forcible remarks in defending Rhetoric 
and the Athenian statesmen against 
the bitter criticisms of Plato in the 
Gorgias : pointing out that Plato him- 
self had never made trial of the diffi- 
culty of governing any real community 
of men, or of the necessities under 
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of the Sokratic companions — and great merits they were — lay 
in the region of instructive theory. 

Xenophon accompanies his financial scheme with a strong 
recommendation to his countrymen, that they should 
countrymen abstain from warlike enterprises and maintain peace 

to maintain . 

peace. with every one. He expatiates on the manifest ad- 
vantages, nay, even on the necessity, of continued peace, under 
the actual poverty of the city : for the purpose of recruiting 
the exhausted means of the citizens, as well as of favouring 
his own new projects for the improvement of finance and 
commerce. While he especially deprecates any attempt on 
the part of Athens to regain by force her lost headship over 
the Greeks, he at the same time holds out hopes that this 
dignity would be spontaneously tendered to her, if, besides 
abstaining from all violence, she conducted herself with a 
liberal and conciliatory spirit towards all : if she did her best 
to adjust differences among other cities, and to uphold the 
autonomy of the Delphian templet As far as we can judge, 
such pacific exhortations were at that time wise and politic. 
Athens had just then concluded peace (355 b.c.) after the 
three years of ruinous and unsuccessful war, called the Social 
War, carried on against her revolted allies Chios, Kos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium. To attempt the recovery of empire by force 
was most mischievous. There was indeed one purpose, for 
which she was called upon by a wise forecast to put forth her 
strength — to check the aggrandisement of Philip in Mace- 
donia. But this was a distant purpose : and the necessity, 
though it became every year more urgent, was not so pro- 
minently manifest 1, in 355 B.c. as to affect the judgment of 
Xenophon. At that early day, Demosthenes himself did not 
see the danger from Macedonia : his first Philippic was de- 
livered in 351 b.c., and even then his remonstrances, highly 
creditable to his own forecast, made little impression on others. 
But when we read the financial oration De Symmoriis we 

which a statesman in actual political | I agree with Boeckh, Publio Boon, 
life was placed (Orat. xlv. Tlcpl 'Ptjto- of Athens, ut suprk, p. 601, that this 
pixtjs, pp. 109-110, Dindorf). pamphlet of Xenophon is probably to 

* Xenoph. De Vectig. v. 3-8. be referred to the olose of the Social 

r See my 4 History of Greece,’ ch. War, about 355 b.o. 

86, p. 325 seq. 
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appreciate his sound administrative and practical judgment ; 
compared with the benevolent dreams and ample public 
largess in which Xenophon here indulges. 8 

We have seen that Plato died in 347 b.c., having reached 
the full age of eighty : Xenophon must have attained Dlfference of 
the same age nearly, and may perhaps have at- ^m^tions 
tained it completely — though we do not know the 
exact year^of his death. With both these two illus- 
trious companions of Sokrates, the point of view is intheearller * 
considerably modified in their last compositions as compared 
to their earlier. Xenophon shows the alteration not less 
clearly than Plato, though in an opposite direction. His dis- 
course on the Athenian revenues differs quite as much from 
the Anabasis, Cyropaedia, and (Ekonomikus — as the Leges and 
Epinomis differ from any of Plato’s earlier works. Whatever 
we may think of the financial and commercial anticipations of 
Xenophon, his pamphlet on the Athenian revenues betokens 
a warm sympathy for his native city — a genuine appreciation 
of her individual freedom and her many-sided intellectual 
activity — an earnest interest in her actual career, and even in 
the extension of her commercial and manufacturing wealth. 
In these respects it recommends itself to our feelings more 
than the last Platonic production — Leges and Epinomis — 
composed nearly at the same time, between 356-347 b . c . While 
Xenophon in old age, becoming reconciled to his country, 
forgets his early passion for the Spartan drill and discipline, 
perpetual, monotonous, unlettered — we find in the senility of 
Plato a more cramping limitation of the varieties of human 
agency — a stricter compression, even of individual thought 
and speech, under the infallible official orthodoxy — a more 
extensive use of the pedagogic rod and the censorial muzzle — 
than he had ever proposed before. 

In thus taking an unwilling leave of the Sokratic family, 
represented by these two venerable survivors — to both of 
whom the students of Athenian letters and philosophy are so" 
deeply indebted — I feel some satisfaction in the belief, that 

• Respecting the first Philippic, and I sthenes, see my ‘History of Greece/ 
the Oratio De Symmoriis of Demo- | ch. 87, pp. 401-431. 
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both of them died, as they were bom, citizens of free Athens 
and of unconquered Hellas : and that neither of them was 
preserved to an excessive old age, like their contemporary 
Isokrates, to witness the extinction of Hellenic autonomy by 
the battle of Chseroneia. 1 

* Compare the touching passage in “ Festinatae mortis grande solatium 
Tacitus's description of the death of tulit, evasisse postremum illud tem- 
Agricola, o. 44-45- pus,” &c. 
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Xenophane#, 19; of Parmenides, 
21-25, 69 ; agrees with Kant’s, 22 ; 
of Herakleitus, 30 ; and Par- 
menides opposed, 38 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, homoeomeries, 61 ft. ; of 
Demokritus, 74, 84 ; of Zeno, 98, 
105 ; Gorgias the Leontine reasoned 
against, as ens or entia, 107 ; and 
relative, antithetised by Plato in 
regard to the beautiful, 386 ; Plato’s 
argument against, ii. 417, 439; 
to Plato the only real, 604 ; an ob- 
jective, impossible, 510 ft., 514 n . ; 
see Relative. 

Abstract, dialectic deals with, rhe- 
toric with concrete, i. 384, 385 ; 
and concrete aggregates, ib. ; terms, 
debates about meaning, ii. 284 - 
285; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284 ; and concrete, dif- 
ference not conspicuous in Plato’s 
time, 441. 

Academy, the, i. 122 ; decorations, 
137 w. ; Platonic school removed, 
87 B.c., 133 ft. ; library founded for 
use of inmates and special visitors, 
147 ; Cicero on negative vein of, 
iii. 486 ft. 

Achilleus, and the tortoise, i. 100 ; 
preferred by Hippias to Odysseus, 
388. 

Acoustics, to be studied by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
iii. 100. 

Actual and potential, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, ii. 344, iii. 494. 

*A biKYifiOTa, iii. 396, 398. 
jElian, i. 417 w. 

-Ebchines, Sokeaticus, dialogues of, 

* iii. 467, 469 ft., 470, 567 ft.; 
Lysias’ oration against, 467. 

VOL. HI. 


ALKIBIADES. 

ZEsculapius, belief in, ii. 195 ft. 

JSthiops, iii. 551. 

Affirmative, see Negative . 

Aggregate, see Whole. 

Albas, meaning, ii. 39 ft. 

AloArjais, relation to cVtor/J/xq, ii. 
375 ft. ; conceptions of Aristotle 
and Plato compared, ib. ; connected 
by Plato with ditrara, iii. 264 ft. ; 
see Sense. 

’ AicoXao-la , derivation, ii. 518 ft. 

’AX^fia, derivation, ii. 518 ft. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, on 
Chance, iii. 498 ft. 

Alexandrian Museum founded as a 
copy of the Platonic and Aristotelic 
iwvo-eia at Athens, i. 146; date 
of foundation, 149 ; Demetrius 
Phalereus chief agent in its esta- 
blishment, ib. ; its contents, 143 ; 
rapid accumulation of books, 144 ; 
under charge of Aristophanes, 142 ; 
contained Plato’s works before time 
of Aristophanes, ib. ; editions of 
Plato issued, 165 ; its authority 
followed by ancient critics, 166, 
168. 

Alexis, ii. 606 ft. 

Alkibiad&s, when young, frequented 
Sokrates’ society, i. 352; attach- 
ment of Sokrates to, ii. 214 ; fit- 
ness as ideal in Alkibiades I. and 
II., i. 352 ; see Alkibiades I. and 
II. and Symposion . 

Alkibiades I. and II., different 
critical opinions, i. 348 ; date, 
176, 178-80, 353; authenticity, 
175-6, 179, 331 ft., 348; prolixity, 
357 ; circumstances and interlocu- 
tors, 331 ; fitness of historical Alki- 
biades for ideal, 352 ; no bearing 
on the historical Alkibiades, 351 ft.; 
the Platonic picture an ideal, 353 ; 
illustrates Sokratico-Platonic me- 
B 
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thod in negative and positive as- 
pect, 337 ; actual and anticipated 
effects of dialectic, 341 ; analogy 
with Xenophontic dialogues, 351, 
360; Alkibiad&s as Athenian ad- 
viser, 332; advises on war and 
peace, his standard the just and 
unjust, 333 ; whence knowledge of 
it, 335 ; from the multitude, their 
judgment worthless, ib. ; the expe- 
dient and inexpedient substituted, 
336 ; the just identified with the 
good, honourable, expedient, 337 ; 
ignorance of Athenian statesmen, 
eulogy of Spartan and Persian 
kings, 338 ; AlkibiadSs must be- 
come good — for what end and how, 
339 ; confesses his ignorance, 340 ; 
will never leave Sok rates, 342 ; 
Delphian maxim — the mind the 
self, 341 ; self - knowledge, from 
looking into other minds — is tem- 
perance, 342 ; situation in Second , 
343 ; danger of prayer for mis- 
chievous gifts — most men unwise, 
ib. ; instances of injurious gifts — 
mischiefs of ignorance, 344 ; depend 
on the subject-matter, 345 ; few 
■wise public counsellors, why called 
wise, ib. ; special accomplishments 
often hurtful, if no knowledge of 
the good, 346 ; Sokrates on prayer 
and sacrifice, 347 ; Sokrates’ pur- 
pose, to humble presumptuous 
youths, 351 ; his mission against 
false persuasion of knowledge, 355 ; 
his positive solutions illusory, 357-8 ; 
opinion embraces all varieties of 
knowledge save of the good, 361 ; 
the good, how known — unsolved, 
362. 

Allegorical interpretation of poets, 
ii. 57 ; see Mythe . 

AXuttio, the Good, ii. 557 n. ; not 
identical with pleasure, 572, 596; 
and pleasure included in Hedonists’ 
end, 597 ; is a negative condition 
intermediate between pleasure and 
pain, iii. 112. 

Amabile primum, i. 512, 522; ap- 
proximates to Idea of Good, 523 ; 
the Good, 525; compared with 
Aristotle’s prima amicitia , ib. 


ANAXIMANDER. 

. iii. 396, 398. 

Amazons, iii. 225. 

Ana of philosophers, iii. 508 n. 

Analogical and generic wholes, i. 
379, 524 ii. 584. 

Analogy, Aristotle first distinguished 
6 pv>w pa, ovvvwpa, and icar ava - 
\oylap, ii. 303 n . ; see Metaphor. 

f Avapvr)(ns different from 
568 n . ; see lieminiscence. 
i. 36 n. 

Anaxagoras, chiefly physical, i. 50 ; 
physics, 51 ; homoeomeries, 50, 54, 
57-9, 61 n. ; essential intermixture 
of Demokritean atoms analogous, 
82 n. ; denied generation and 
destruction, 50 ; and simple bodies, 
54 72. ; chaos, 51, 52 w., 56; Nous, 
relation to the homoeomeries, 57-59 ; 
originates rotatory movement in 
chaotic mass, 51 ; exercised only a 
catalytic agency, 93; alone pure 
and unmixed, 53 ; immaterial and 
impersonal, 58 n. ; its two attri- 
butes, to move and to know , ib. ; 
compared with Herakleitus’ mpU- 
Xov, ib . ; Plato’s Idea of Good, ii. 
188 ; represented later as a god, 

i. 56 ; his own view of it, ib. ; 
theory as understood by Sokrates, 

ii. 168, 176, 178 n. ; Hegel on, 
178 n . ; erroneously charged with 
inconsistency, i. 58, ii. 169, 183 ; 
animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53 ; suggested partly by 
the phenomenon of animal nutri- 
tion, 55 ; air and fire, 53, 54, 58 n. ; 
astronomy, 59 ; his geology, meteor- 
ology, and physiology, 60; his 
heresy, Sokrates on, 284 ; threatened 
prosecution for impiety, 62 ; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
causes, ii. 177; opposed Empe- 
d okles’ theory of sensation, 1. 61 ; 
theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; illu- 
sions of sense, i. 61 n. ; compared 
with Empedokles, 54 ; relation to 
Anaximander, 56 ; agreement with 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 67 ; influence 
on Aristotle, 93. 

Anaximander, philosophy, i. 5 ; Infi- 
nite reproduced in chaos of Anaxa- 
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ANAXIMENES. 

goras, 5G ; relation to Empe- 
dokles, ib. 

Anaximenes, i. 7. 

Angler, definition of, ii. 400. 

Animal bodies purer than air or 
earth, i. 53; generation, Empe- 
dokies on, 42; Demokritus' re- 
searches in, 78 ; kosmos the copy 
of the ’Avrdfojov, iii. 251, 263 n. 
292; gendlis of inferior from de- 
generate man, 281 ; genesis of, 451. 

Annikeris, iii. 558. 

*Aj tSrjra, meaning, ii. 272 n. 

Antalkidas, peace of, iii. 4. 

Avterastce, see Era&tce. 

’kvQpkmva, t d, iii. 331 n. 

Antipateb, iii. 551. 

Antibthenes, works, iii. 4C6, 470, 
519 n . ; constant friend of Sokrates, 
507 ; copied manner of Sokrates in 
plainness and rigour, 505, 515 n. ; 
ethical, not transcendental, 476, 
50#*; and ascetic, 506, 516; did 
not borrow from the Yeda, 515 n. ; 
only identical predication possible, 
ii. 433, 436, 445 405, iii. 521 ; 

coincidence with Plato, i. 378 n. ; 
refutation of, in Sophistes , ii. 435, 
610 n,, iii. 519, 521 ; misconceived 
the function of the copula, ii. 434 ; 
errors due to the then imperfect 
logic, 455 ; fallacies of, i. 548 ; not 
caricatured in Kratylus , ii. 520 w., 
539 n . ; on pleasure, 609 n. ; com- 
pared with Aristippus, iii. 545 ; an- 
tipathy to Plato, 506, 507 n., 521 ; 
opposed Platonic ideas, 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against Real- 
ism, 520; qualities non-existent 
without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; dis- 
tinction of simple and complex ob- 
jects, iii.526 ; simple undefinable,i&. ; 
Aristotle on, 528 ; Plato, 527 ; Mill, 
528 n . ; Aristotle on school of, 470 ; 
doctrines developed by Stoics, 554, 

Antoninijb, Marcus, view of death, 
i. 294 n. ; etymologies, ii. 525 n. ; 
Pius, compared to Sokrates, 157 n., 
227 n. 

Anytus, hostility to Sophists, ii. 9 ; 
and philosophy generally, 25. 


ARI8TEIDE8. 

*A7reipoi/, see Infinite. 

Aphorisms of Herakleitus and the 
Pythagoreans, i. 1 12. 

Aphrodite, influence very small in 
Platonic state, iii. 225, 389. 

’A cppoovvT], equivoque, ii. 50. 

Apollo, to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 u., 355, 367 ; 
Xenophon on, 593 ; consulted by 
Xenophon under Sokrates' advice 
566. 

Apology, naturally the first dialogue 
for review, i. 282; authenticity 
173, 175, 281, 294, ii. 198 n.; 
date, i. 178-80, 182, 184, 200; 
Zeno, the Stoic, attracted to Athens 
by perusal of, 289 ; its general 
character, 283 ; is Sokrates' real 
defence not intentionally altered, 
281 ; testimony to truth of general 
features of Sokrates' character in 
291, n . ; differently set forth in 
Kriton , 301 ; Sokrates' mission, to 
combat false persuasion of know- 
ledge, 245, 355 ; influence of public 
beliefs, generated withoutany osten- 
sible author, 295 ; Sokrates' judg- 
ment on poets, expanded, 459; 
compared with Qorgias , ii. 137 w., 
143; Fheedun, 196; Eltitophon , 
iii. 21 ; Antigone of Sophokles, i. 
301 n . 

Appetite subordinated by Plato and 
Aristotle to reason and duty, iii. 
233 ; soul, 273; analogous to crafts- 
men in state, 65. 

k priori, Plato’s dogmas are, i. 
270 ; reasonings, Plato differs from 
moderns, ii. 20 ; element of cogni- 
tion, 328. 

Archelaus of Macedonia, ii. 98, 107 
7i., 109, 110. 

Archilochus censured by Hera- 
kleitus, i. 27. 

'ApcnJ, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

ArAtA, iii. 551. 

Argos, bad basis of government, iii. 
339. 

Argumenta ad homineh, i. 102. 

Aristeides, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434 ; 

B 2 
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ARISTIPPUS, 

reply to Gorgtas , ii, 147 n. iii. 
599 n . ; belief in dreams, ii. 356 n. 

Aristippus, works, iii. 466, 470; j 
ethical, not transcendental, 476; ' 
discourse of Sokrates with, 530 ; 
the choice of Herakles, 532 ; Sokra- 
tes on the Good and Beautiful, 539 ; 
good is relative to human beings 
and wants, 541 ; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 335 n., iii. 553, 559 ; 
the just and honourable, by law, 
not nature, 553 ; prudence, a good 
from its consequent pleasures, 552 ; 
acted on Sokrates* advice, 543, 555, 
557 ; aspiration for self-mastery, 
543 ; ethical theory, 550, 557 n. ; 
compared with Diogenes and Anti- 
sthenes, 545; developed by Epi- 
kurus, 554; scheme of life, 536, 
544 ; Horace’s analogous, 548 n. ; 
pleasure a generation, ii. 597 n. ; 
communism of wives, iii. 544 ; con- 
tempt for geometry and physics, 
542, 548 ; taught as a Sophist, 
549; intercourse with Dionysius, 
ib. ; antipathy to Xenophon, 537 n. 

Aristogeiton, ii. 209 n. 

Aristophanes, the Euthyphron , a 
retort against, i. 315; connects 
idea of immorality with free 
thought, iii. 194 ; Sokrates in the 
Eub€8 y 259 ; function of poet, 336 j 
n. ; Nubes analogous to Plato’s | 
Leges, 306 ; Vespce , 328 n . ; Aves, \ 
359 n. | 

Aristophanes ypappariKos, librarian 
at Alexandria, i. 142 ; labours, ib. 
n. ; first to arrange Platonic canon, 
155 ; catalogue of Plato trustworthy, 
154; division of Plato into trilogies, 
141; principle followed by Thra- 
syllus, 164, 168. 

Aristotle and Plato represent pure 
Hellenic philosophy, i. xti; St. 
Jerome on, xiii; MSS., 138, 151; 
Arabic translation, iii. 241 n. ; 
zoological works, ii. 269 n. ; lost 
Dialogues, i. 130 n. ; different in 
from from Plato’s, 226 n. ; style, 
277; no uniform consistency, 211 
n. ; relation to predecessors, 88, 
95 ; importance of his information 


ARISTOTLE. 

about early Greek philosophy, 88 ; 
as historian, misled by his own con- 
ceptions, 25 n , ; contrasts “ human 
wisdom ” with primitive theology, 
3 n . ; treatment of his predecessors 
compared by Bacon to conduct of a 
Sultan, 88 n . ; blames Ionic phi- 
losophy for attending to material 
cause alone, 91 ; abstractions of, 
compared with Ionians, 90; erro- 
neously identified heat with Par- 
menides’ ens, 25 n . ; on Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; on Anaxagorean 
homoeomeries, 54 n . ; charges 
Anaxagoras with inconsistency, 58 ; 
relation to Empedokles and Anaxa- 
goras, 93 ; approves of fundamental 
tenet of Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 
n. ; Demokritus often mentioned in, 
iii. 385 n . ; blames Demokritus for 
omitting final causes, i. 76 ; on 
flux of Herakleitus, ii. 364 n . ; 
accused of substituting physical 
for mental causes, 177 ; cause, 
difference from Plato, 184 ; contro- 
versy with Megarics about Power, 
iii. 490; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; Megarics defended by Hobbes, 
498 ; Aristotle’s arguments not 
valid, 491-3 ; himself concedes the 
doctrine, 494 n. ; distinction of 
actual aud potential, ii. 344, iii. 
494 ; graduation of causes, 497 ; 
motion, coincides nearly with Dio- 
dorus Kronus, 501 ; and Hobbes, 
ib . ; chance, 497 ; physics retro- 
graded with, i. 92 n. ; sphericity of 
kosmos, 26 n., iii. 253 n. ; Demi- 
urgus little noticed in, 284 ; Plato’s 
geometrical theory of the elements, 
270 n. ; espoused and enlarged 
astronomical theory of Eudoxus, i. 
125 n. ; reason of the kosmos, differ- 
ent from Sokrates’ conception, ii. 
178 n. ; on Eudoxus, 594 n., 598 
n.\ time, 311; friend of Ptolemy 
Soter, i. 147 ; pupil of Plato, 128 ; 
opposition during Plato’s lifetime, 
230 n. ; mode of alluding to Plato, 
ii. 397 n. ; on Plato’s lectures, i. 
217 ; on poetical vein in Plato, i. 
213, iii. 284 ; Plato’s tendency 

to found arguments on metaphor, 
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ii. Ill n. ; ontology substratum for 
phenomenology, i. 25 n. ; philoso- 
phia prima , 229 «., ii. 443 n ., 601 ; 
materia prima, i. 75 ; view of logic 
of a science, different from Plato’s, 
229 n. ; on Plato’s ideas, 218, 230 
n., 523, 524 r?., ii. 187 w., 271 n ., 
272 n., 273 w., 274 w., 284, 285, 459, 
586 n., iii. 242 n. f 475 n. ; generic 
and analogical aggregates, i. 524, ii. 
584 n. ; Sophistes an approximation 
to Aristotle’s view, 461 ; definition of 
ens, 443 n., 456 n. ; on the different , 
451 n. ; partly successful in fitting 
on the ideas to facts of sense, 286 ; 
percept prior to the percipient, 283 
n . ; conception of aHiQrjvis, 375 n. ; 
Plato’s theory of vision, iii. 265 n . ; 
Plato’s doctrine of naming, ii. 502 
n ., 510 n., 543 n. ; etymologies, 
518 n., 524 v., 525 n. ; no analysis 
or classification of propositions be- 
fore, 434 ; propositions, some true, 
others false, assumed, 463 ; defini- 
tion* of simple objects, iii. 528 ; on 
only identical predication possible, 
522, 525 ; more careful than Plato 
in distinguishing equivoques, i. 
500, ii. 50 n. ; equivocal meaning 
of know, i. 546 ; indeterminate pre- 
dicates Ens, Unum, Idem, &c., ii. 
302 ; first to attempt classification 
of fallacies, i. 545 ; De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, 555 ; first distinguished 
dp&wfia, ovvwwpa, and tear avaXo- 
ytav, ii. 303 n. ; two methods, coin- 
cide with Thrasyl lus’ classification, 

i. 233 ; basis of dialectic, iii. 487 n. ; 
negative method, its necessity as a 
condition of reasoned truth, i. 244 
n. ; distinct aptitudes required for 
dialectic, 385 ; on dissenting func- 
tion of dialectic, 402 n. ; distinction 
of dialectic and eristic, 554 n. ; pre- 
cepts for debate, ii. 299 n.; Rhetoric* 
250 ; on Menexenus, iii. 9 n., 12 
n. ; distinction of ends, ii. 593 n. ; 
good the object of universal desire, 
591 n. ; threefold division of good, 

iii. 459; no common end among 
established v6fupa> ii. 498 n , ; com- 
bats Sokrates’ thesis in Memorabilia 
and Hippias Minor , i. 399 ; lying 
not justifiable, ii. 606 ; meanings of 


ARISTOTLE. 

justice, iii. 129 ; meaning of </>&r€i, 

ii. 511 n . ; on opposition of natural 
and legal justice, 114 n . ; nature, 

iii. 418 n. ; on Law, i. 424 n . ; 
theory of politics to resist King 
Nomos, 264; on virtue is know- 
ledge, 400 n., ii. 62 n . ; divine in- 
spiration, i. 461 n. ; ao<pia and 
t ppStnjais , 451 n. ; on to iv 

rov adiKfitrOai, ii. 106 n. ; 
treatment of courage and tempe- 
rance, compared with Plato’s, i. 500; 
derivation of aaxppoavvrj, ii. 518 
n . ; on pleasure, 602 «., 606 n . ; 
pleasure not a' generation, 697 n . ; 
painless pleasures of geometry, 
575, 607 n . ; on intense pleasures, 
596 n. ; on Antisthenes, 467 n. ; 
school of Antisthenes, iii. 470; on 
friendship, i. 518 ; prima amicitia , 
compared with Sokrates’ amabile 
primum , 525 ; on Plato’s reminis- 
cence. ii. 20 n. ; immortality of 
soul, 197 n. ; relation of body to 
soul, 609 n. ; on function of lungs, 
iii. 273 n. ; liver, 287 n. ; Plato’s 
physiology and pathology compared 
with, 289 ; definition of sophist, i. 
542 ; equally with Sophists, laid 
claim to universal knowledge, ii. 
432 ; on Homo mensura, 330 n., 
337 n , 341 n., 342 n. y 359 n., 363 ; 
cites from the Protagoras , 62 n. ; 
category of relation, 337 n. ; the 
Axioms of Mathematics, i. 229 n. ; 
ethics and politics treated apart, 
iii. 166 ; three ends of political 
constructor, 357 n. ; education com- 
bined with polity, 169, 214; on 
principle that every citizen belongs 
to the city, 215, 217 n. ; training 
of Spartan women, 216 ; views on 
teaching, ii. 260 n. ; chorus of 
elders only criticise, iii. 327 n. ; 
importance of music in education, 
178 n. y 335 ; ethical and emotional 
effects conveyed by sense of hear- 
ing, 336 n . ; implication of intelli- 
gence and emotion, ii. 594; view 
of tragic poetry, iii. 347 w. ; Plato’s 
ideal state, 166 n . ; it is two states, 
213 ; objection valid against his 
own ideal, 214 n . ; the Demos ad- 
juncts, not members of state, 212 ; 
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Plato’s state impossible, in what 
sense true, 218; democracy and 
monarchy not mother-polities, 341 
n . ; oligarchical character of Plato’s 
second idSal, 363 n . ; ideal of cha- 
racter, different from Spartan, 210; 
differs from Plato on slavery, 373 
7i. ; land of citizens, 356 n. ; num- 
ber of citizens limited, 226-9, 356 
»?. ; communism, 217 n. ; Plato’s 
family restrictions, 358 n. ; on 
marriage, 217, 226-9 ; on infanti- 
cide, 231 ; recognised Mai thus’ law 
of population, 330; allusions to 
Leges, 301 n ., 462 ; prayer and 
sacrifice, 425. 

Arithmetic, Pythagorean, i. 16 ; mo- 
dem application of their principle, 
10 n. ; subject of Plato’s lectures, 
219 n. ; twofold, ii. 578, 615 ; to be 
studied, iii. 453; awakening power 
of, 97, 98 ; value of, 359 n., 382 ; 
acoustics to be studied by relations 
and theories of, 100 ; proportionals, 
252 n., 453 ; its axioms from in- 
duction, 383 n.\ Mill on assumption 
in axioms of, ii. 616 n. 


XAXVJ , tuc jo j 

450, 451 ; disparaged by Plato, ii. 
130; relation to science, 249 n., 
253, 365,478 ; relation to morality, 
see Education, Poetry. 

Ascetic life of philosopher, ii. 164 ; 
Pythagoreans, 610 n. ; Orphics, ib.; 
Cynics, iii. 506, 513 ; Diogenes 
compared with Indian Gymnoso- 

J thists and Selli, 513, 515 n., 518 n.; 
ndian Gymnosophists, antiquity 
of, 514 n. ; Selli, 518 n. 

Abpasia, iii. 2, 465, 567 n. 
Association of ideas, i. 295 n. ; Plato’s 
statement of general law of, 522 ; 
Aristotle, ib. n. ; Straton on, ii. 
376 n. 

Abt, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
173 ; admits only fourteen, 175 ; on 
Apology , 294 ; Laches , 481 ; Hip- 
pias Major, 364 n . ; Kratylus , ii. 
527 n . ; Metier enus, iii. 12 n . ; 
Timaius, 284 n. ; Leges , 461, 464. 
Astronomy, ancient, i. 4 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, 59; modem, doctrine of 


atoms. 

aerolithes anticipated by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 67 ». ; first systematic 
Greek hypothesis propounded by 
Eudoxus, 124 n . ; Planets, meaning 
in Plato’s age, iii. 384 n., 452 ; 
Demokritus’ idea of motions of, 
385 n. ; Plato’s idea of motions of, 
ib. ; Sokrates avoided,!. 248; Plato’s, 
relation to theory of Eudoxus, 124 n.; 
theological view of, iii. 451 ; advan- 
tages of this view, 454 ; object of, 
instruction in, 384 ; must bo 
studied by ideal figures, not obser- 
vation, 99. 

Atheist, loose use of term, iii. 
412 n. 

Athenians, proceedings of Sokrates 
repugnant to, i. 193-6, 258 ; states- 
men, ignorance of, 338, ii. 135; 
characteristics of, i. 449 ; customs 
of, ii. 230 n. ; intellect predominant 
in, iii. 64 ; Plato’s iddal of charac- 
ter, 175, 178; ancient, citizens of 
Plato’s state identified with, 295 ; 
general coincidence of Platonic and 
Attic law, 394, 405 r?., 433, 436, 
460, 599 n. ; taxes of, 599 n. 

Athens, less intolerance at, than else- 
where, ii. 493, iii. 426 ; lauded, 5, 
9 n. ; by Xenophon, 594 ; funeral 
harangues at, 1-5 ; hatred to 
ftrip&apot, 6 n. ; and Persia corn- 
ered, 341 ; excess of liberty at, 
ib. ; change for worse at, after 
Persian invasion, 343 ; contrast in 
Demosthenes and Menexenus , 344 
n., 348; Plato’s aversion to dramatic 
poetry at, 346; peculiar to him- 
self, 347 ; Aristotle differs, tb. n , ; 
Plato's ideal cornered with, 460 ; 
secession of philosophers from. 
466 n. 

.Atlantic, unnavigable, the belief in 
Plato’s age, iii. 299. 

Atlantis, iii. 243 ; description of, 
297 ; corruption and wickedness of 
people, 298; address of Zeus, ib. ; 
submergence, 299. 

Atoms, atomic theory, i. 68 ; relation 
to Eleatics, 69; of Demokritus, 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72 ; 
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ATT1KUS, 

generate qualities by movements 
and combinations,^., 73; possess 
inherent force, 76; not really objects 
of sense, 76 n t ; essentially separate 
from each other, 74 ; yet analogous 
to the homoeomeries of Anaxagoras, 
82 n . ; different from Platonic Idea 
and Aristotle’s materia prima , 76 ; 
mental, 78 ; thought produced by 
influx of, 83. 

Attikus, iii. ^70 n . 

Augustine, St., ii. 519 n. 

Austin, meaning of Law, i. 425 n. 

Authority, early appearance in 
Greece of a few freethinkers, i. 255 ; 
multiplicity of individual authori- 
ties characteristic of Greek philo- 
sophy, 87 ; distinguished them 
from contemporary nations, 93 ; 
advantages, w , ; influence of, on 
most men, 250-3, 264, 295, ii. 107, 
iii. 381 ; Aristophanes connects 
idea of immorality wi th free thought, 
194 ; freedom of thought essential 
to philosophy, i. 254, 266 n., ii. 
143, 362 n. ; the basis of dialectic, 
356, 513, 555 n. ; all exposition an 
assemblage of individual judgments, 
349 ; belief on, relation to Homo 
mensura , 352, 353, 509 ; Sokrates 
asserts right of satisfaction for his 
own individual reason, i. 257, 295, 
308, ii. 2 ; individual reason autho- 
ritative to each, i. 304 ; Plato on 
difficulty of resisting, 264 n. ; com- 
bated by Plato, 269 n. ; Plato’s dis- 
sent from established religious doc- 
trine, iii. 189, 191 ; danger of one 
who dissents from the public, ii. 
134, 139, 141 ; dignity and inde- 
pendence of philosophic dissenter, 
upheld, 151 ; individual reason 
worthless, Herakieitus, i. 35; of 
public judgment, nothing of expert, 
everything, 298, 307 ; different 
view, 319 n. ; Sokrates does not 
name, but himself acts as, expert, 
308 ; appeal to, suppressed in Aca- 
demic sect, 239 ; Epiktetus on, 
259 n. ; Cicero, 240, 256 n. ; Bishop 
Huet, 255 n. ; Council of Trent, 
261 n. ; Dr. Vaughan, iii. 410 n. ; 
see Orthodoxy . 


BEAUTIFUL. 

Averboism, ii. 275 n. 

Axiomata media, ii. 259, 588. 

Axioms of Mathematics, Aristotle’s 
view, i. 229 n. ; of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, from induction, ii, 
616 n., iii. 383 n . 

B. 

Bacon, importanceof negative method, 
i. 244 n. f 257 ; on doubt, 266 n . ; 
misrepresents Aristotle’s treatment 
of his predecessors, 88 n . ; contrasts 
Plato and Aristotle with Pre-So- 
kratic philosophy, 91 n.\ Idola , 551 ; 
anticipation of nature, 552 n . ; rela- 
tivity of mental and sensational 
processes, ii. 331 ; axiomata media, 
259, 588. 

Badham, Dr., on Philebus, ii. 584 n., 
600 »., 609 »., 612 n., 616 n. 

Bain, Prof., on the Beautiful, i. 382».; 
the Tender Emotion, 519 n . ; law 
of mental association, 523 n. ; ana- 
lysis of Belief, 551; reciprocity of 
regard indispensable to society, ii. 
84 n . ; relativity of knowledge, 
333 n. ; on pleasures, 603 n . 

Batteux, iii. 257 n. 

Bayle, iii. 261. 

Beautiful, the, as translation of ro 
koKov, i. 381 7i. ; Hippias’ lectures 
at Sparta on, 370; what is, 371; 
instances given, 372; gold makes 
all things beautiful, 373; not the 
becoming or the profitable, 375, 
382 n. ; a variety of the pleasur- 
able, 376 ; inadmissible, 377, 378 ; 
Dugald Stewart, Mill, and Bain on, 
382 n . ; Plato's antithesis of relative 
and absolute, 386 ; difference of 
Sokrates and Plato, ib . ; as object 
of attachment, 526 ; aspect of 
physical, awakens reminiscence of 
Ideas, ii. 199, 209, 219 ; Greek 
sentiment towards youths, 208 ; 
stimulus to mental procreation, 
209, 211, 223; different view, 
Phcedon , Thecetetm , Sophistes , Re- 
public, 224 ; exaltation of Eros in 
a few, love of beauty in genere , 
212, 221 ; love of, excited by mu- 
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BECKMANN, 

sical training, iii. 54 ; and the good, 

ii. 210 w. ; Idea of, exclusively pre- 
sented in Symposion , 223; dis- 
course of Sot rates with Aristippus, 

iii. 539. 

Beckmann, book-censors, iii. 410 n . 
Belief, Prof. Bain’s analysis, i. 551 ; 
causes of, variable, ii. 360; always 
relative to the believer’s mind, 508, 
513 ; sentiments of disbelief and, 
common, but groimds different with 
different men and ages, 512 ; and 
conjecture, two grades of opinion, 
iii. 93; Plato’s canon of, 259. 

Bentham, meaning of Law, i. 425 n. 

Bebkeley, theory of, iii. 271 n. ; im- 
plication of subject and object, ii. 
332 n. ; his use of sensation , 375 n. 

Bion, on Plato’s doctrine of reminis- 
cence, ii 19 n. 

B\a<r<f)r)pia f iii. 380 n. 

Body, animal bodies purer than air J 
or earth, Anaxagoras’ doctrine, i. 
53; Plato’s antithesis of soul to, 

ii. 159 ; soul prior to and more 
powerful than, iii. 417, 449, 450 ; 
relation of mind to organs of. ii. 
370 ; Aristotle, 609 n. ; Monboddo, 

iii. 417 n. ; discredit of, in Phsedon, 
ii. 198; life a struggle between 
soul and, 161, 164, iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
derivation of <rw/xa, ii. 518/?.; alone j 
reflects beauty of ideal world, 199, 
209, 219; Ideas gained through 
bodily senses, 199; of kosmos, iii. 
253 ; genesis of, 451 ; Demiurgus 
prepares for man’s construction, 
places a soul in each star, 263; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262; generated gods 
fabricate cranium as miniature of 
kosmos with rational soul rotating 
within, 263 ; generated gods mount 
cranium on a tall body, 264; 
genesis of women and inferior ani- 
mals from degenerate man, 281 ; 
this degeneracy originally intended, 
292 ; organs of sense, 265 ; vision, 
sleep, dreams, %b. ; sleep, doc- 
trine of Herekleitus, i. 35; prin- 
cipal advantages of sight and 
hearing, iii. 266 ; each part of the 


CALENDAR. 

soul is at once material and mental, 
285; thoracic soul, function of, 
heart and lungs, 273 ; Empedokles’ 
belief as to the movement of the 
blood, i. 45 ; Empedokles illustrated 
respiration by klepsydra , tb. n . ; 
abdominal soul, function of liver, 
iii. 273, 287 ; seat of prophetic 
agency, 274 ; function of spleen, 
275 ; object of length of intestinal 
canal, 'ib. ; bone, flesh, marrow, 
nails, mouth, teeth, 276 ; general 
survey of diseases, 277 ; diseases of 
mind from, 278 ; intense pleasures 
belong to distempered, ii. 574, 611 ; 
p reser vati ve and heal ing agencies, ii i . 
279 ; training should be simple, 54. 

Boeckh, on Minos and Hipparchus, 
i. 208 n., 426; Kleitophon , iii. 19 
n. ; Timceus , 252 w., 255 w., 257 n., 
269 n. i Leges , 301 n. t 385 n. ; 
Epinomis , 454 ; Xenophon’s finan- 
cial schemes, 598 n. 

Boethius, on Plato’s reminiscence, ii. 
20 n. 

Boiime, lingua Adamica, ii. 540 w. 

Boissier, Gaston, on Varro’s etymo- 
logies, ii. 528 n. ; influence of belief 
on practice, iii. 512 n. 

Bonitz, on Thecetetus, ii. 395 n. 

Books, writing as an art, ii. 233 ; is 
it teachable by system? 234; worth- 
less for teaching, i. 467, ii. 2 n., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n. ; 
may remind , 257, 260 ; censorship, 
iii. 410 n. ; ancient bookselling, i. 
147 h., 150 n. ; ancient libraries, 
official MSS., 153 ft.; making copies, 
152 w. ; forgeries of books, 155 n. 

Brandis, 6n Parmenides , ii. 296 n. 

Brown, on power, iii. 493 n. 

Bryson, dialogues, iii. 466 n. 

Buddhism, i. 249 n. 

Buffon, iii. 260 n. 

Butler, Bp., iii. 194 n. 

c. 

Cabanis, iii. 524. 

Calendar, ancients’, iii. 355 n. 
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'CAMPBELL, 

Campbell, Db. George, ii. 611 n. 

Campbell, Prof. Lewis, on Thecetetus , 

ii. 320 n., 321 n., 356 n ., 368 n . ; 
advance of modern experimental 
science, 365 n. 

Canon of Plato, ancient discussions, 
i. 132; works in Alexandrine library 
at the time of Kallimachus, 144; 
probability of being in Alexandrine 
library at formation, 151 ; editions 
from Alexandrine library, 164 ; 
spurious works possibly in other 
libraries, 155 ; Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, first arranged Platonic 
canon, ib. ; in trilogies, 141 ; indi- 
cated by Plato himself, 195; cata- 
logue by Aristophanes trustworthy, 
154 ; ten dialogues rejected by all 
ancient critics, following Alexan- 
drine authorities, 166 ; Thrasyllus 
follows Aristophanes’ classification, 
164, 168 ; Tetralogies, 141 n . ; not 
the order established by Plato, 206 
n. ; his classification, 158 ; its prin- 
ciple, 163 w.; division into dramatic 
and diegematic, 156 ; incongruity 
of divisions, 163 ; classification, de- 
fective but useful — dialogues of 
Search, of Exposition, 232 ; erro- 
neously applied, 235 ; the scheme, 
when its principles correctly applied, 
236; sub-classes recognised, 237 ; co- 
incides with Aristotle’s two methods, 
Dialectic, Demonstrative, 233 ; Thra- 
syllus did not doubt Hipparchus , 
166 n. ; authority acknowledged till 
16th century, 170; more trust- 
worthy than modern critics, 168, 
206 ; Diogenes Laertius, 160 n ., 
162 ; Serranus, 171 ; Phcedrus con- 
sidered by Tennemann keynote of 
series, 172 ; Schleicrmacher, ib. ; 
proofs slender, 186, 195 ; includes 
a preconceived scheme and an order 
of interdependence, 187 ; assump- 
tions as to Phcedrus inadmissible, 
188 ; his reasons internal, 189, 208, 

iii. 461 ; Phcedon > the first dialogue 
disallowed upon internal grounds, i. 
157; considered spurious by Pa- 
nsstius the Stoic, io .; no internal 
theory yet established, 189 ; Ast, 
173; admits only fourteen, 175; 


cause. 

Socher, ib . ; Stallbaum, 176 ; K. F. 
Hermann, 177 ; coincides with Su- 
semihl, 180; principle reasonable. 
192; more tenable than Schleier- 
macher’s, 193 ; Ueberweg attempts 
reconcilement of Schleiermacher 
and Hermann, 182 ; Steinhart re- 
jects several, 179 ; Munk, 181 ; 
next to Schleierraacher’s in ambi- 
tion, 190; Trendelenburg, 215 w. ; 
other critics, 186 ; the problem in- 
capable of solution, ib. ; few cer- 
tainties or reasonable presumptions 
for fixing date or order of dialogues, 
3 94 ; positive date of any dialogue 
unknown, 196 ; age of Sokrates in 
a dialogue, of no moment, 190 ; no 
sequence or interdependence of the 
dialogues provable, 191, 279 ; cir- 
cumstances of Plato’s intellectual 
and philosophical development little 
known, 193 n.; Plato did not write 
till after death of Sokrates, 196, 205, 
316 n. ; proofs, 197-204 ; unsafe 
ground of modem theories, 206 ; 
shown by Schleiermacher, 207 ; a 
true theory must recognise Plato’s 
varieties and be based on all the 
works in the canon, 210 ; dialogues 
maybe grouped, 232; inconsistency 
no proof of spuriousness, xi, 214, 
246, 272 w., ii. 72 n. y 278, 294, 301, 
387, 391, 395 n., 500, 550, 620, iii. 
20, 165 ; see Dialogues , Epistles . 

Category of relation, ii. 337 

Cause, Aristotle blames Demokritus 
for omitting final , i. 76; only the 
material attended to by Ionic philo- 
sophy, 91 ; designing cause, 77 n. ; 
Sokrates’ intellectual development 
turned on different views as to a 
true, ii. 174 ; first doctrine, rejected, 
167, 175 ; second principle, op- 
timistic, renounced, 168, 176; effi- 
cient and co-efficient, 169, 176 ; 
third doctrine, assumption of ideas 
as separate entia,171,179; ideas the 
only true, 172 ; substitution of 
physical for mental, Anaxagoras, 
Sokrates, Aristotle, Descartes, New- 
ton, 177; tendency to embrace 
logical phantoms as real, 180 «. ; 
no common idea of, 181, 185, 187 
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CAVE. 

n . ; but common search for; 182 ; 
Aristotle and Plato differ, 184; 
Plato’s formal and final , ib. n.\ 
principal and auxiliary, 481 ; con- 
troversy of Megarics and Aristotle, 
iii. 490-6 ; depends on question of 
universal regularity of sequence, 
496 ; potential as distinguished 
from actual, 494; meaning of, 
Hobbes, ib. n., 499 ; regular and ir- 
regular, ii. 184; no regular sequence 
of antecedent on consequent, doctrine 
of Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, iii. 497; 
Aristotle’s graduation of, ib, ; Ari- 
stotle’s notion of Chance^ib. ; Stoics, 
498 n. ; Aristotle’s four, in middle 
ages, ii. 185 n. ; More’s Emanative, 
179 n. ; modern inductive theory, 
184; chief point of divergence of 
modem schools, 185 n. 

Cave, simile of, iii. 93-95. 

Cavendish, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Chance, of Demokritus and the Epi- 
cureans, i. 76 n. ; Aristotle’s notion 
of, iii. 497 ; Theophrastus, 498 n, ; 
Stoics, ib. 

Chaos, Hesiod, i. 4 n. ; Empedokles, 
41, 56; Anaxagoras, 51, 52 n. ; 
postulated in Timoeus , iii. 248, 
268. 

Charwiides , authenticity, i. 175, 501 ; 
date, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 201 ; 
excellent specimen of dialogues of 
search, 492; scene and interlocutors, 
482 ; temperance, a kind of sedafce- 
ness, objections, i. 483 ; a variety of 
feeling of shame, refuted, ib. ; doing 
one's own business, refuted, 484 ; 
iii. 163, 165 ; distinction of making 
and doing , i. 484 ; self-knowledge, 
ib. ; is impossible, 497 ; no object 
of knowledge distinct from the 
knowledge itself, 485 ; knowledge 
of knowledge impossible, analogies, 
%b. ; all properties relative, 486 ; 
all knowledge relative to some ob- 
ject, ib. ; if cognition of cognition 
possible, yet cognition of non-cogni- 
tion impossible, 487 ; temperance 
as cognition of cognition and of 


CLEYNAERTS. 

non-cognition, of no avail for hap- 
piness, 488, 490 ; knowledge of good 
and evil contributes most to happi- 
ness, 490; different from other 
sciences, 498 ; temperance not the 
science of good and evil, 490; tem- 
perance undiscovered, but a good, 
492 ; compared with Laches , 498 ; 
Lysis , 502, 515 n. ; Politikus , ii. 
498 ; BepuUic , iii. 163, 165. 

Charondas, iii. 353, 429 n. 

Chinese compared with Pythagorean 
philosophers, iii. 515 n. 

Chrysippus, sophisms, iii. 483 n., 
496 ; communism of wives, 544 n. 

Cicero, on freedom of thought, i. 255 
n. ; state religion alone allowed, iii. 
409 ; Be Amicitia compared with 
Lysis, i. 520 ; Plato’s reminiscence, 
ii. 20 n. ; immortality of the soul, 
200 n . ; pleasure, 609 n . ; Me- 
nexenus , iii. 7 n. ; Sokrates' con - 
citatio , 23 n. ; proems to laws, 352 
n. \ Stoics, 485 512; Academics, 

486 n. ; Megarics, 490 n. 

Classes, fiction as to origin of, iii. 
56 ; see Demos , State, 

Classification, emotional and scien- 
tific contrasted, ii. 268, 406, 408 w.; 
conscious and unconscious, 564 ; 
the feeling of Plato’s age respecting, 
403 n., 563 ; dialogues of search a 
lesson in, 388, 399; novelty and 
value of this, 402 ; all particulars 
of equal value, 406 ; tendency to 
omit sub-classes, 469, 560; well 
illustrated in PhiUbus , 467, 562; 
but feebly applied, 588; impor- 
tance of founding it on sensible re- 
semblances, 470 ; Plato’s doctrine 
not necessarily connected with that 
ofldeas, 564; Plato enlarges Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, 587 ; same prin- 
ciple of, applied to cognitions and 
pleasures in Philebvs, 601, 614; 
its valuable principles, 615 ; of 
sciences as more or less true, dia- 
lectic the standard, 602 ; of Me- 
garics, over-refined, 407. 

Clkynakrts, iii. 410 n. 
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CLIMATE. 

Climate, influence of, iii. 359 n. 

Colenso, Bp., ii. 519 n. 

Collabd, Royer, ii. 376 n. 

Colour, Demokritean theory, i. 80 ; 
defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, true, 
575. 

Comedy, mixed pleasure and pain ex- 
cited, ii. 574 # n. ; Plato’s aversion 
to Athenian, iii. 346 ; peculiar to 
himself, 347; Aristotle differs, ib. n. 

Commerce, each artisan only one trade, 
iii. 391 ; importation, by magistrates, 
of what is imperatively necessary 
only, ib. ; Benefit Societies, 429; 
retailers, 47, 391, 431 ; punishment 
for fraud, 432 ; Attic law compared, 
433; Xenophon inexperienced in, 
592 ; admired by Xenophon, 593 ; 
Metics, 392 ; Xenophon on en- 
couragement of, 595. 

Communism of guardians, iii. 168, 
197, 226 ; necessary to maintenance 
of state, 198, 206 ; peculiarity of 
Plato’s, 207 ; Aristotle on, 217 n . ; 
acknowledged impracticable, 357 ; 
of wives, opinions of Aristippus, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and Chrysippus, 
544. 

Comte, three stages of progress, ii. 184. 

Concrete, its Greek equivalent, i. 
384 n. ; see Abstract. 

Condorcet, iii. 260 n., 286 n. 

Connotation, or essence, to be known 
before accidents and antecedents, 
ii. 12. 

Consciousness, judgment implied in 
every act of, ii. 376 ». ; the facts of, 
not explicable by independent Sub- 

. jeet and Object, 341. 

Contradiction, principle of, in Plato, 
ii. 308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; 
necessity of setting forth counter- 
propositions, 359, 360 ; contradic- 
tory propositions not possible, iii. 
522 n. 

Contraries, ten pairs of opposing, 
Pythagorean, i. 15 ; the Pythagorean 
“ principiaof existing things,” ib . w. ; 


cynics. 

Herakleitus, 31, 32 ; excluded in, 
nothing save the self-existent Idea, 
337 n. 

Copula, logical function of, iii. 525 ; 
misconceived by Antisthenes, ii. 
434, 445 n. y 465 w., i. 378 n . 

Cornutus, iii. 482, 488. 

Council, Nocturnal, to conserve the 
original scheme of State, iii. 446, 
448; to comprehend and carry out 
the end of the State, 448, 455, 459 ; 
training in Epinomis , 450, 454. 

Courage, what is, i. 473 ; not endur- 
ance, 474; is knowledge, ii. 60; a 
right estimate of terrible things, i. 
475, ii. 67, 80, iii. 165 ; such in- 
telligence not possessed by pro- 
fessional artists, i. 478 ; the intelli- 
gence of good and evil generally, 
too wide. 476 ; relation to rest of 
virtue, ii. 59, 76 n., iii. 457, 312 
n . ; of philosopher and ordinary 
citizen, different principles, ii. 81 
n. ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; imparted by 
gymnastic, 55; Laches difficulties 
ignored in Politikus ii. 498 ; Plato 
and Aristotle compared, i. 500. 

Cousin, the absolute, ii. 514 n. ; on 
Sophistes , 458 ; Timceus, iii. 252 n. 

Creation out of nothing denied by 
all ancient physical philosophers, i. 
54 ; see Body , Kosmos. 

Crime, distinction of damage and in- 
jury, iii. 395, 397-9; three causes 
of misguided proceedings, 396; 
purpose of punishment, to heal 
criminals’ distemper or deter, ib. f 
439 ; sacrilege and high treason the 
gravest, 393 ; see Ixiw-administrar 
tion. 

Criticism, value of, i. 450. 

Cudworth, entities, ii. 282. 

Cynics, origin of name, iii. 505 n. ; 
a cupftrts, 515 n. ; asceticism, 513 ; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried 
out by, 515 ; suicide, 517 n . ; co- 
incidence of Hegesias with, 559; 
an order of mendicant friars, 518 ; 
connection with Christian monks, 
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CYRUS. 

ib. n. the decorous and the inde- 
corous, ii. 609 n, 

Cyrus, iii. 342, 679. 

D. 

D^mon, of Sokrates, i. 310, 436, iii. 
470 ; his experience of, i. 433 ; ex- 
plains his eccentricity, 437 ; vari- 
ously alluded to in Plato — its cha- 
racter and working impenetrable, 
439, 441; in Theages and Thece- 
tetus , 440; a special revelation, 
441, 462 n. ; privileged communi- 
cations common, 461, 462 n. ; see 
Inspiration ; belief of Einpedokles, 
48, 49; etymology, ii. 517 n. ; 
Eros, intermediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; subordinate to divine 
steersman of kosmos, 480 n. ; inter- 
mediate, iii. 452. 

Dahne, on Philo- Judaeus, ii. 525 n., 
iii. 185 n. 

Damon, a teacher of novo-ucrj, i. 409 
n. ; dangers of change in national 
music, iii. 345. 

Dancing to be regulated by authority, 
iii. 321 ; laws, 320 ; three choruses, 
youths, mature men, elders, 326, 
335 ; and music, effect on emotions, 
377 ; comic, by slaves or mean per- 
sons only, 382 n. 

Darius, iii. 342. 

Death, doctrine of Parmenides, i. 27 
n. ; Herakleitus, 35 ; Sokrates, 293, 
302 n. ; emancipates soul from 
struggle with body, ii. 161, 164, 
iii. 262, 263 n. ; guardians must 
not fear, 51 ; see Immortality . 

Debate of secondary questions before 
settling fundamental notions, mis- 
chief of, ii. 12 ; sec Dialectic. 

Definition gives classes, Type, na- 
tural groups, i. 379, 524 n. ; So- 
krates introduced search for, 379 ; 
frequent mistake of giving a parti- 
cular example, 317, 473 ; dialogues 
of search illustrate process of, ii. 
235, 388, 399 ; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; importance in Plato’s time 
of bringing forward logical subordi- 


DEMOKR1TUS. 

nations and distinctions, 4 ; tested 
by clothing it in particulars, iii. 
33 n. ; of common and vague terms, 
hopelessness of, i. 517 n. ; Aristotle 
on, ii. 3 n. ; none of a general word, 
Sextus Empiricus, iii. 523 n. ; none 
of simple objects, Antisthenes, 526 ; 
Plato on, 527 ; Aristotle, 528 ; Mill, 
ib. ; and division, the two processes 
of dialectic, ii. 236, 246; necessity 
for, 235 ; conditions of a good, 91. 

Degerando, M., ii. 350 n ., 362 n . 

Afii/oy, meaning, i. 475 n. 

Dekad, the Pythagorean perfect num- 
ber, i. 11. 

Acktlkov to, see Matter . 

Delphian oracle, reply to Sokrates, 
i. 284; maxim, Know thyself > 341, 
356 ; to be consulted for religious 
legislation, iii. 60, 164 n., 355. 

Demetrius Phalereus, Alexandrine 
librarian, i. 143 n. ; chief agent 
in establishment of Alexandrine 
library, 149 ; history and character, 
148 ; Apology , iii 466 n. 

Demiurgus, opposed to ISivttjs, ii 43 
?/.; of kosmos, 480 ; postulated, 

iii. 248 ; is not a creator, ib. ; pro- 
duces kosmos, by persuading Ne- 
cessity, 249, 251 ; on pattern of 
ideas, 256 ; evolved the four ele- 
ments from primordial chaos, 268 ; 
addresses generated gods, 261 ; pre- 
pares for man’s construction, places 
a soul in each star, 262 ; conjoins 
three souls and one body, ib. ; how 
conceived by other philosophers of 
same century, 283; little noticed 
in Aristotle, 284 ; degeneracy of 
man originally intended by, 292. 

Demochares, law against philoso- 
phers, iii. 466 n. 

Democracy, least bad of unscientific 
governments, ii. 486, 494 ; origin, 
iii. 106 ; monarchy and, the mother - 
polities , 341; dissent of Aristotle, 
ib. n. ; Plato’s second ideal state a 
compromise of oligarchy and, 363, 
367. 

Demokritits, life and travels, i. 68 ; 
Plato’s antipathy to, 69 w., 86, 
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IX&MOS. 

449, iii. 385 n . ; often mentioned 
in Aristotle, 385 n . ; opinions of 
ancients on, i. 86 n . ; his univer- 
sality, 85 ; relation to Parmenidean 
theory, 69; plena and vacua, ens 
and non-ens, 70, ii. 456 n . ; his ab- 
solute and relative, i. 74, 84 ; atoms 
differ only in magnitude, figure, 
position, and arrangement, 72 ; dif- 
ferent from Plato's Idea and An- 
Btotle*8matefliaprima,75 ; not really 
objects of sense, ib. n. ; inherent 
force, 76 ; his ultimatum, the 
course of nature, ib. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 n. ; air, 

i. 79, 81 ; theory of colour, 80 ; 
theory of vision, combated by Theo- 
phrastus, 81 ; hearing and taste, 82 ; 
motions of planets, iii. 385 n. ; 
blamed by Aristotle for omitting 
final causes, i. 76 ; chance, ib. n . ; 
(pvo- is, 73 77 . ; mind is heat through- 
out nature, 78; parts of the soul, 
79; on its immortality, ii. 202 n . ; 
truth obtainable by reason only, i. 
75 ; thought produced by influx of 
atoms, 83 ; on Homo mtnsura, 86, 

ii. 363 ; knowledge is obscure , err 
sensation, and genuine, or thought, 

i. 84 ; the gods, 85 ; ethical views, 
86 ; treatise on Pythagoras, ib. n . ; 
researches in zoology and animal 
generation, 78 ; influence on growth 
of dialectic, 86 ; works of, 68 ; in 
Alexandrine library, 143 ; divided 
into Tetralogies by Thrasyllus, 141, 
163 n. 

D$M 08 ,in state, analogous to appetite in 
individual mind, iii. 65; Plato more 
anxious for good treatment of, than 
Xenophon and Aristotle, 211 ; in 
Aristotle adjuncts, not members, of 
state, 212 ; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for, 215 ; see State. 

Demosthenes, pupil of Plato, i. 129 
n . ; rhetorical powers, iii. 8 n. ; 
teaching of Isokrates, 178 n . ; adv. 
Leptinem contrasted with Leges , 
344 n. 

Descartes, advantages of protracted 
study, i. 276 n. ; accused of sub- 
stituting physical for mental causes, 

ii. 177 ; argument for being of God, 


DIALECTIC. 

a “ fallacy of confusion,” 513 n. ; 
on criticism by report, iii. 472 n. 

Desire for what is akin to us or our 
own, cause of friendship, i. 513 ; 
good, object of universal, ii. 13, 
554, 591, 612 n, ; largest measure 
and all varieties of, are good, 118 ; 
belongs to the mind, presupposes a 
bodily want and ’memory of pre- 
vious satisfaction, 568 ; exception, 
569 n., 607 n. 

Despot, has no real power, ii. 97 ; 
worst of unscientific governments, 
486, 494 ; origin, iii. 107 ; excess 
of despotism in Persia, 341 ; Solon 
on, 575 n . ; Xenophon on interior 
life of, 574, 577 ; Xenophon’s scheme 
of government, a wisely arranged 
Oriental despotism, 591. 

Determining, Pythagorean doctrine 
of the, i. 11 ; the, ii. 565 ; it is in- 
telligence, 567. 

Deuschle, on Kratylus , ii. 543 n. 

Deyck8, on Megarics, iii. 482 w., 491. 

Dialectic little or none in earliest 
theorists, i. 96 ; Demokritus’ in- 
fluence on its growth, 86 ; of Zeno 
the Eleate, 96, ii. 316 ; its purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; compared with 
Parmenides , 104; early physics 
discredited by growth of, 95; its 
introduction changes the character 
of philosophy, 109, 112 ; repug- 
nant to Herakleiteans, 110 n. ; in- 
fluence of Drama and Dikastery, 
256; debate common in Sokratic 
age, 241, ii. 58; died out in later 
philosophy, i. 265 n. ; disputations 
in the Middle Ages, 268 n. ; modem 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; process per se interesting to 
Plato, 275, 278, 473 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; its importance, 
95, 225, 243, 497, 555; debate a 
generating cause of friendship. 
519 n. ; and Eristic, 543, 554 n . ; 
of 8 ok rates, viii. ; contrasted with 
Sophists’, 529, iii. 479; Sokrates 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, i. 256, 
260 n. ; to social, political, ethical, 
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DIALECTIC. 

topics, 256; necessity of negative 
vein, 95, 242, 244, 257, 266 r?., 293, 
517, iii. 485 ; a value by itself, ii. 
258, 278, 294, 359-60, 387, 395 
500, iii. 22 ; see Negative Method ; 
procedure of Sok rates repugnant to 
Athenian public, i. 258, ii. 77 ; 
colloquial companion necessary to 
Sokrates, 59 ; Sokrates asserts right 
of satisfaction for his own individual 
reason, i. 257 ; Sokrates* reason for 
attachment to, ii. 472 n , ; Sokrates 
to the last insists on freedom of, 
154; stimulates, i. 292, 322, iii. 
78 n . ; as stimulating, not noticed 
in Republic training, 236 ; its nega- 
tive and positive aspect, illustrated 
in Alkibiades I. and //., i. 337 ; in- 
discriminate, not insisted on in Gor- 
ffiaSy ii. 143 ; protest against, 553 ; 
Euthydemus popular among ene- 
mies of, i. 555 ; common want of 
scrutiny, 269 n . ; value of formal 
debate, as corrective of fallacies, 
553; its actual and anticijiated 
effects, 341; Sokrates* positive so- 
lutions illusory, 357 ; its ethical 
basis, ii. 322 ; autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, 356, 513, 515 v . ; 
contrast with the lieges, 358 ; Ari- 
stotle on, iii. 487 v . ; obstetric me- 
thod, lead of the respondent followed, 
i. 238 ; the respondent makes the 
discoveries for himself, 337 ; as- 
sumptions necessary in, ii. 465 ; 
precepts for, 299 n . ; long answers 
inadmissible, 52; brought to bear 
on Sokrates himself, 264, 298 ; the 
sovereign purifier, 409 ; its result, 
Knoioledge, i. 267 ; contrasted with 
lectures, ii. 48, 556 n . ; alone useful 
for teaching, 240, 258, 261 ; a test 
of the expository process, i. 229, 
267 ; attainment of dialectical ap- 
titude, purpose of tSophistes and 
Politikus , ii. 476 ; antithesis of rhe- 
toric and, i. 305-6, 384-5, 402, ii. 
47, 49 w., 53, 74; difference of 
method, illustrated in Protagoras , 
72 ; superiority over rhetoric, 
claimed, 53 ; issue unsatisfactorily 
put, 145 ; rhetoric, as a real art, is 
comprised in, 237, 240 ; rhetoric 
superior in usefulness and celebrity, 


DIALOGUES. 

579, 600; Plato’s desire for cele- 
brity in rhetoric and, iii. 8 ; its 
object, definition, i. 326, ii. 9L; its 
two processes, definition and divi- 
sion, 236, 246; testing of defini- 
tions by clothing them in particu- 
lars, iii. 33 n. ; Inductive and Syl- 
logistic, i. 358 ; and Demonstrative, 
Aristotle’s two intellectual methods, 
233; the purest of^all cognitions, 

• ii. 579 ; and geometry, two modes 
of mind’s procedure applicable to 
ideal world, iii. 91 ; requires no 
diagrams, dealB with forms only, 
descending from highest, 92 ; is the 
consummation of all the sciences, 
gives the contemplation of the ideas, 
101 ; one of the manifestations rov 
<f)i\o(ro<fictv, 178 n. ; standard for 
classifying sciences, ii. G01-2, 614; 
valuable principle, 615 ; exercises 
in, iii. 103; Republic contradicts 
other dialogues, 236-239 ; differ- 
ence of Aristotle’s and Plato’s view, 
i. 234 ; mixture in Plato of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism with 
dialectic theory, ii. 221 ; distinct 

% aptitudes required by Aristotle for, 
i. 385 ; Aristotle on its dissecting 
function, 402 n. ; Stoic view, 242 n . ; 
Tbeopompus, 324. 

Dialogues, the Sokratic, i. i nit, ix ; 
the lost, of Aristotle, 130 w., 226 w. ; 
of Sokraiici viri , iii. 466, 469 ; of 
Plato, give little information about 
him personally, i. 130 ; different 
in form from Aristotle’s, 226 n. ; 
vary in value, 350; variety of 
Plato, 214; dramatic pictures, not 
historical, 290 n. t 364 w., 480, 484 w., 
492, 502, 527,532, 536, ii. 35, 214 
n 225, 231 ; of common form — 
Plato never speaks in his own 
name, i. 214 ; reluctant to publish 
doctrines on his own responsibility, 
220, 223, 226, 231 n. ; may have 
published under the names of 
others, 231 ; his lectures differ from, 
in being given in his own name, 
274 ; Plato assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 n., 396; assumption intel^ 
ligible in his day, 227 ; Sokratic 
elenchus, a test of the expository 
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DIAN0IA. 

process, 229 ; of Search predomi- 
nate, 236 ; a necessary preliminary 
to those of Exposition, 533 ; their 
basis, Sokratic doctrine that false 
persuasion of knowledge is uni- 
versal, 238, 265; illustrated by 
IJippias and Ckarmides , 396, 492 ; 
appeal to authority, suppressed in 
Academics, 239 ; debate common 
in the Sokratic age, 241; process 
per 8e interesting to Plato, 275 ; the 
obstetric method — lead of the re- 
spondent followed, 238 ; modern 
search for truth goes on silently, 
240 ; purpose to stimulate intellect, 
and form verifying power, ii. 388, 
399, 500; novelty and value of 
this, 402 ; process of generalisation 
always kept in view in, i. 278; 
affirmative and negative veins dis- 
tinct, 270, 274, 292 ; often no ul- 
terior affirmative end, 246; but 
Plato presumes the search will be 
renewed 266 ; value as suggestive, 
and reviewing under diderent as- 
pects, 401 ; untenable hypothesis 
that Plato communicated solutions 
to a few, ix, 231, 273 ; no assignable 
interdependence, 279 ; each has its 
end in itself, xi, 214, 246, 272 ft., 

ii. 72 w., 278, 294, 301, 387, 391, 
395 n., 500, 550, 620, ii i. 20, 165 ; 
of Exposition , paidagogic tone, ii. 
588 n. ; Plato’s change in old age, 

iii. 302, 350, 411, 454, 601 ; Xeno- 
phon compared, 601 ; order for 
review, i. 279; see Canon. 

Dianoia, Nous and, two grades of in- 
telligence, iii. 93. 

Dikjsabchus, ii. 202 n. 

Djkastb, opposition of feeling be- 
tween Sokrates and, i. 246 ; in- 
fluence of dikastery on growth of 
Dialectic, 256. 

Diodorub Kronus, doctrine of Power, 
iii. 495 ; defended by Hobbes, 498 ; 
hypothetical propositions, 500; time, 
difficulties of Now , ib . ; motion, ib . ; 
Aristotle nearly coincides with, 501 ; 
and Hobbes, ib . ; his death, 502. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, life and doc- 
trines, i. 63; air his primordial 


DIVISION. 

element, zb . ; many properties of 
64 ; physiology, 63 n ., 65 ; cosmo- 
logy and meteorology, 66; often 
followed Herakleitus, ib. n . ; anti- 
cipated modern doctrine of aero- 
lithes, 67 n. ; agreement with An- 
axagoras, 67 ; fundamental tenet, 
agreement with Aristotle and De- 
mokritus, 72 n. ; theory of vision, 
iii. 265 n. 

Diogenes of Sinop6, iii. 507 ; works, 
511 ; doctrines, 510; Sokrates’ pre- 
cepts fullest carried out by, 515; 
asceticism, 513 ; compared with 
Indian Gymnosophists and Selli, 
zb., 515 ft., 518 ft. ; with Aristippus, 
545 ; communism of wives, 544 ft. ; 
opposed Platonic Ideas, 519 ; the 
first protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520. 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 160 ft., 162. 

Dion Chrybobtom, iii. 467 n. 

Dionysius, the elder, Aristippus’ 
intercourse with, iii. 549; visited 
by Plato, i. 221 ; the younger, 
visited by Plato, 126, 226; ex- 
pedition of Dion against, 127. 

Dionysius Hal., on Apology , i. 282 n . ; 
rhetorical powers of Plato and De- 
mosthenes, iii. 8 ft.; rivalry of 
Plato and Lysias, 11 ft. ; contrasts 
Plato’s with ScoKpar ikoi duiXoyoi , 
465 7 ?.; Plato’s jealousy and love 
of supremacy, 471 ft. 

Diotiha, ii. 213 ft., 214. 

Disease, general survey of, iii. 277 ; 
preservative and healing agencies, 
279. 

Dittrich on Kratylus , ii. 520 n. 

Diversum, iii. 254; form of, per- 
vades all others, ii. 420, 444 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 451 ft. 

Division, logical, i. 358 ; and defini- 
tion, the two processes of dialectic, 
ii. 236, 246; dialogues of search 
illustrate process, 235, 388, 399; 
novelty and value of this, 4, 402 ; 
by dichotomy, 467 ; importance of 
founding on sensible resemblances, 
470 ; sub-classes often overlooked, 
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DIVORCE. 

560; well illustrated in Philebus, 
562 ; but feebly applied, 588 ; 
Plato enlarges Pythagorean doc- 
trine, 587. 

Divorce, iii. 437. 

Dodona, oracle to be consulted, iii. 

355 ; Xenophon, 593. 

Doing and making , i. 484 ; use of ev 
(rjv and tv irpamiv in Charmides , 
549 n. 

Drama, influence on growth of Dia- 
lectic, i. 256 ; mixed pleasure and 
pain excited by, ii. 574 n. ; Plato’s 
aversion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380 ; 
peculiar to himself, 347; Aristotle 
differs, ib. n . ; see Poetry. 

Dreams, doctrine of Demokritus, 
caused by images from objects, , 
85; Plato’s theory of iii. 265; as 
affecting doctrine Homo mensura , 
ii. 340; belief of rhetor Aristeides 
in, 356 n. 

Drunkenness, Sok rates’ proof against, 
ii. 227, 229, iii. 316 ; is test of self- 
control, ii. 227 7i. ; iii. 318, 328; 
forbidden at Sparta, how far justi- 
fiable, 315 ; chorus of elders require, 
327 ; unbecoming the guardians, 
328 n. 

E. 

Eberbabd, ii. 72 n. 

Eclipse, foretold by Thales, i. 4 n. ; 
Anaximander’s doctrine, 6 n. ; Py- 
thagoras’, 14 n. ; Herakleitus’, 33. 

Education, who is to judge what 
constitutes, i. 472 ; combined with 
polity by Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 
stotle, iii. 169, 214, 367 ; on prin- 
ciple that every citizen belongs to 
the city, 215 ; precautions in elect- 

• ing Minister of, 368 ; of men com- 
pared by Sokrates with training of 
inferior animals, ii. 269 n.; bad, 
of kings’ sons, iii. 342 ; training of 
boys and girls, 378 ; by music and 
gymnastic, 50 ; musical training 
excites love of the beautiful, 54; 
importance of music, 335; views 
of Xeuophon, Polybius, Aristotle, 

(b . ; music, Platonic sense, 176; 


EGYPTIANS. 

by fictions as well as by truth, 60 ; 
actual place of poetry in Greek, 
compared with Plato’s ideal, 177- 
180; type for narratives about 
men, 52 ; songs, music, and dancing 
to be regulated, 51, 319, 321, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; prizes at festivals, 321, 367 ; 
but object of training, war, not 
prizes, 389 ; only ^rave music 
allowed, 53, 196 ; music and gym- 
nastic necessary to correcteach other, 
55 ; gynmastic imparts courage, ib.; 
training to ascend to the idea of 
good, 88 ; purpose, 96 ; studies in- 
troductory to philosophy, 97-100, 
234; difference in Leges , 304 n. ; 
arithmetic, 453 ; awakening power, 

97 ; stimulus from contradiction of 
one and many, 98 ; geometry, 453 ; 
conducts mind towards universal 
ens, 99 ; value of arithmetic and 
geometry, 382 ; by concrete method, 

383 n. ; particulars to be brought 
under the general forms 454 ; 
astronomy, 452 ; object of teaching, 

384 ; by ideal figures, not observa- 
tion, 99; acoustics, by applying 
arithmetical relations and theories, 
100 ; of Nocturnal Counsellors, 450, 
454 ; exercises in dialectic, 103 ; 
Plato’s remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
age for studies, 102, 380; philo- 
sophy should not be taught at a 
very early age, 86, 103 ; Republic 
contradicts other dialogues, 236- 
239; same traiuing for men and 
women, 104 ; maintained in Leges , 
and harmonises with ancient le- 
gends, 224; contrast with Ari- 
stotle, 223 ; public training at Sparta 
and Krete, 308 ; Plato’s scheme fails 
from no training for Demos, 215 ; 
Xenophon’s scheme, 582-7 ; geo- 
metry and physics, Aristippus’ con- 
tempt for, 542, 548. 

Egger, i. 247 n. 

Ego, and Mecura or non-ego, anti- 
thesis of, ii. 341 n., 354 n. 

Egyptians, iii. 359 382, 383 n., • 

445 n. ; priests, historical know- 
ledge ofj 295, 297; causes, 300; 
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E Ipweta. 

Plato’s reverence for regulations of, 
296 n. 

Elpuveta, characteristic of Sokrates 
and Sophists, ii. 429 n . 

Elbatic philosophy, i. 16-27, 96-107 ; 
Leukippus, 68 ; relation to atomic 
theory, 69 ; theory of vision, iii. 
265 n, ; compared with Hindoo 
philosophers, 515 n. 

Eleians, ii. 230 n. 

Elements, the four, not primitive, 
iii. 266 ; varieties of each, 271 ; 
forms of the, 267 ; geometrical 
theory of, 269 ; Aristotle on, 270 
n . ; a fifth added, 269 «., 451. 

Emotions, appealed to in the Kriton, 
i. 306 ; Bain on the Tender, 519 n. ; 
a degenerate appendage of human 
nature, 456, ii. 608 ; implication of 
intelligence and, 594 ; antithesis of 
science and, 268, 406, 408 n . ; the 
tender and Aesthetic, no place for, in 
tripartite division of soul, iii. 177 
n . ; poet’s appeal to, disturbs the 
rational government of the mind, 
119, 180, 379; restrictions on 
music and poetry, to keep emotions 
in a prol>er state, 197, 377 ; simili- 
tude of, in all, but dissimilarity of 
objects, i. 326 n . 

Empedokles, of universal pretensions, 
i. 49 ; doctrines, 39 ; four principles, 
ib . ; dissents from Ionic school and 
Herakleitus, ib., 50 ; denies (j>v<ris 
(in sense of ycVc<nf)» 39 n - ; corn- 
ered with Anaxagoras, 54 ; Anax- 
imander, 56 ; the moving forces, 
Love and Enmity, 39 ; modern 
attraction and repulsion, 41 n. ; 
physics, 40 ; predestined cycle, 41 ; 
Chaos, ib 56 ; was aware of effect 
of pressure of air, 44 n. ; move- 
ments of the blood, 45 ; illustrated 
respiration by Klepsydra, ib . n. ; 
perception, 46, iii. 265 n. ; contrary 
to Anaxagoras, i. 61 ; knowledge of 
like by like, 46 ; God, 41 44 ; 

daemons, 48, 49 ; religious mysticism 
in, 49 ». ; claims magical powers, 
49 ; sacredness of life, metempsy- 
chosis, 48; friendship, 509; de- 
plores impossibility of finding out 


ENS. 

truth from shortness of life, 49; 
influence on Aristotle, 93 ; doc- 
trines identified by Plato with 
Homo Mensura , ii. 323, 325. 

Ends, science of, postulated, i. 363, 
499 ; dimly indicated by Plato, 479 ; 
correlation with the unknown Wise 
Man, ib . ; distinction of, ii. 593 n . ; 
no common, among established 
vofjufxa , 498 n. 

Energy, analogous to guardians in 
state, iii. 65 ; Aristotle’s eWpycia, 
ii. 130. 

Ens, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; of Par- 
menides, 69, ii. 265 ; combines ex- 
tension and duration, i. 20; and 
Non-Ens, an inherent contradiction 
in human mind, 21 ; alone contains 
truth — phenomena, probability, 
25 ; erroneously identified by Ari- 
stotle with Heat, ib. n. ; Zeno, 
98 ; Gorgias the Leonti ne, 107-8 ; 
Demokritus, 70 ; contraries the 
Pythagorean principles of, 15 n. ; 
an indeterminate predicate, ii. 302 ; 
theories of philosophers about, 412, 
443 ; materialists and idealists, 413 ; 
of Plato, comprehends objects of 
perception and of conception, 441, 
443 ; is ens one or many, 413 ; 
difficulties about, non-ms and ens 9 
equally great, 413, 418 ; is equi- 
valent to jx)tentiality, 416 ; includes 
both the unchangeable and the 
changeable, 417 ; a tertium quid , 
distinct from motion and rest, 418 ; 
philosopher lives in region of ens, — 
Sophist, of non-ens , 420 ; non-ens , 
549 ; different views about, 456 n. ; 
its different meanings in Plato, 
393 n. ; non-ens inconceivable, 411 ; 
five forms examined, 420, 444-6; 
a real form, not contrary to, but 
different from, ens, 423, 446 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426, 447; non-ens in Sophistes 
different from other dialogues, 455 ; 
Plato’s view of non-ens, 456 »., 
462 n. ; unsatisfactory, 462 n. ; 
alone knowable, non-ens unknow- 
able, iii. 75 ; what is between ens 
and non-ens, the object of opinion, 
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ENTITIES. 

ib. ; fundamental distinction of ens 
from fientia , 247 ; see Eelativity , 
Ontology . 

Entities, quadruple distribution of, 
ii. 565 ; Cudworth’s immutable, 
282. 

Epicharmus, i. 9. 

EpiktAtub, on authority, i. 259 n. ; 
objective and subjective, 325 n. ; 
<fat\6(ro<f>os and Ibt&ros, iii. 130 n. ; 
scheme conformable to nature, 
517 n. 

Epikubus, garden, i. 122 n. ; school 
and library, 138 n . ; Symposion of, 

ii. 228 n . ; developed Aristippus’ 
doctrines, iii. 554 ; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n ., 129 n. 594, 
599 n., 607 n., iii. 331 ; scheme 
conformable to nature, 517 n . ; on 
justice, 157 n. ; antithesis of specu- 
lative and political life, ii. 144 n. ; 
immortality of the soul, 202 n. ; 
against repulsive pictures of Hades, 

iii. 182 n. ; prayer and sacrifice, 
425 ; agreement with Demokritean 
doctrine of chance, i. 77 n. ; Plato’s 
theology compared with, iii. 189. 

Epimenid^s, date, iii. 341 n. 

EpimItheus, ii. 38. 

Epinomis , its authorship, i. 167 n., 
175, 176, 179; represents Plato’s 
latest opinions, iii. 451 n., 454 n.\ 
gives education of Nocturnal Coun- 
sellors, 450, 454 ; soul prior to and 
more powerful than body, 450; 
genesis of kosmos, 451 ; five ele- 
ments, 269 n. y 451 ; wisdom, 451 ; 
theological view of astronomy, 452 ; 
arithmetic and geometry, propor- 
tionals, 453 ; particulars to be 
brought under the general forms, 
454. 

relation to aloBrjois , ii. 
375 n. ; see Science . 

Epistles, Plato’s, i. 203 n . ; genuine- 
ness, 175-6, 179, 220 n . ; written 
when old, 130; valuable illustra- 
tions of his character, 210 n . ; in- 
tentional obscurity as to philoso- 
phical doctrine, 221, 223 n. 

'EiriOvpla, derivation, ii. 518 n. 


EKOS. 

Equivoques, i. 338 n., 647, ii. 235 ; 
Sokrates does not distinguish, 50 ; 
Aristotle more careful than Plato, 
i. 500, ii. 50 n. ; fallacies of equivo- 
cation, i. 545 ; ii. 127 n . ; gain, i. 
415; know , 646; { fjv and d 

irpdrrfiv, 549 n,, ii. 126 n, ; Nature , 
115, iii. 223 ; Cause , ii. 181, 185, 
187 n. ; Good, 182, 590 ; Ens, 443 ; 
Unum , Ens, Idem , (Diversum, &c., 
302 ; Pleasure, 598 n. ; Justice , 
iii, 129, 147, 150, 152. 

Eranos, meaning, iii. 430 n . ; Plato 
inconsistent, 429. 

ERASrsTRATUS, iii. 288 n. 

Erastce , authenticity, i. 175-6, 179, 
] 85, 452 ; subject and interlocutors, 
442 ; vivacity, 447 ; philosophy the 
perj)etual accumulation of know- 
ledge, 443 ; how to fix the quan- 
tity, 444 ; philosophy not multi- 
plication of learned acquirements, 
445 ; special art for discriminating 
bad and good, 446, 450; supreme, 
451; the philosopher its regular 
practitioner, 447 ; the philosopher, 
second best in several arts, 445; 
Aristotle’s c ro<f>ia and (fogfiinjais , 451 
n . ; relation of second-best man to 
regular practitioner, 445, 447, 449 ; 
supposed to point at Demokritus, 
449; humiliation of literary erastes, 
447. 

Ebetrtan school, transcendental, not 
ethical, iii. 476 ; qualities non-ex- 
istent without the mind, ii. 281 n. ; 
Phsedon, iii. 503 ; Mened&nus, 
504. 

Eristic and dialectic, i. 554 n. ; 
Aristotle’s definition, 543. 

Eros, differently understood, neces- 
sity for definition, ii. 235 ; deriva- 
tion, 525 n . ; contrast of Hel- 
lenic and modern sentiment, 206 ; 
erotic dialogues, Phcedrus and Sym- 
posion, ib . ; as conceived by Plato, 
ib . 209, 215 ; inconsistent with ex- 
pulsion of poets, 208 n. ; purpose of 
Symposion, to contrast Platons with 
other views, 213 ; views of inter- 
locutors in Symposion , 214 ; a 
Daemon intermediate between gods 
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ETHICS. 

and men, 215 ; but in Phoedrus a 
powerful god, ib. n.y 216 n. ; the 
stimulus to improving philosophical 
communion, 209, 211, 223 ; Phce - 
don, ThecetetuSy Sophistes , Republic , 
224 ; exaltation of, in a few, love of 
Beauty ingenere , 212, 221; analogy 
to philosophy, 215, 216, 220 ; dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates in ghcedrus, 217 ; a variety 
of madness, ib. ; Sokrates as repre- 
sentative of Eros Philo 80 phu 8 f 221, 
231 ; Xenophon’s view, 231. 

Ethics, diversity of beliefs, noticed 
by the ancients, i. 249, ii. 498 n . ; 
hostility to novel attempts at ana- 
lysis, i. 258 n. ; Sokrates distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views, 324 ; subjective unanimity 
coincident with objective dissent, 
325 ; Aristophanes connects idea of 
immorality with free thought, iii. 
194; the matter of ethical senti- 
ment variable, the form permanent, 
231 ; Pascal on, 587 n. ; with poli- 
tical and social life, topic of Sokra- 
tes, i. 248, ii. 137, 322 ; self-regard- 
ing doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n. ; order of problems as conceived 
by Sokrates, 71 ; to do, worse than 
to suffer, evil, 99, 106, 112, 134 ; 
no man voluntarily does, iii. 278 ; 
395—7 *, dpapTrj/xara and d$iKr}fjjcLTa 
distinguished, 396, 398 ; and poli- 
tics treated together by Plato, 160 ; 
apart by Aristotle, 166 ; Sokrates 
and Plato dwell too exclusively on 
intellectual conditions, i. 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
and do not note what underlies epi- 
thets, 401 ; Plato blends ontology 
with, ii. 585 ; forced conjunction of 
kosmology and, 611 ; physiology of 
Timceus subordinated to ethical 
teleology, iii. 285 ; different points 
of view in Plato, i. 496 ; modern 
theories, intuition, ii. 123 ; moral 
sense, not recognised in Oorgias 
and Protagoras , ib. ; permanent and 
transient elements of human agency, 
127-130 ; rA dvQpdymva, iii. 331 
n. ; the permanent, and not imme- 
diate satisfaction, the end, ii. 135 ; 
r6 «W ted rov confused with rd 


Euthydemus. 

dta ti, i. 513; basis in Republic 
imperfect, iii. 155-8 ; Plato more 
a preacher than philosopher in the 
Republic , 156, 158 ; purpose in 
Leges , to remedy all misconduct, 
399 ; of Demokritus, i. 86 ; see 
Cynics, , Kyrenaics t Epikurus , &c. 

Etymology, see Name. 

Eubulides, sophisms of, iii. 482, 488. 

Eudemus, iii. 284; Proklus borrowed 
from, i. 88 n. 

Eudoxus, i. 123; identity of good 
and pleasure, ii. 88 n. y 594 n . ; 
598 n. 

Eukleides, iii. 471 ; enlarged sum- 
mum genus of Parmenides, ii. 408 
n. ; blended Parmenides with So- 
krates, iii. 473 ; Good, ii. 584, iii. 
474, 482 n.; nearly Plato’s last 
view, 475. 

Eimpayla, equivoque, i. 338 n., ii. 
126 n. 

Euripides, Bacchce analogous to 
Leges, iii. 306, 333 n. ; Eippolytus 
illustrates popular Greek religious 
belief, 191 n. 

Eusebius, i. 255 n. y iii. 188 n ., 
285 n. 

Euthydemus , authenticitv, i. 175, 
527 ; date, 176-80, 182, 185, 190, 
195 n. 7 561 n.y ii. 243 n . ; scenery 
and personages, i. 527 ; dramatic 
and comic exuberance, ib. ; pur- 
pose, 178 n.y 530, 537 544, 

iii. 482 ; Euthydemus and Diony- 
sodorus do not represent Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, i. 534 ; ironical 
admiration of Sophists, 541 ; 
earliest known attempt to expose 
fallacies, 549 ; the result of habits 
of formal debate, 555 ; character 
drawn of Sokrates suitable to its 
purpose, 536 ; possession of good 
things, without intelligence, useless, 
537 ; intelligence must include 
making and use, 538 ; fallacies of 
equivocation, 545, ii. 451 n. ; a 
dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simplicitery i. 546, 547 ; extra die - 
tionemy 547 ; involving deeper 
logical principles, 548; its popu- 
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EUTHYPHRON. 

larifcy among enemies of dialectic, 
555 ; the epilogue to obviate this 
inference, 556; EuthydSmus the 
representative of dialectic and phi- 
losophy, 559 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557 ; Plato’s view untenable, 563 ; 
is Isokrates meant, 560, ii. 241 ; no 
teacher can be indicated, i. 558 ; 
compared with Parmenides , 532 ; 
JtepubliCy PhUtbus, Protagoras, 540, 
ii. 593 n . 

Euthyphron , date of, i. 330 n. ; its 
Sokratic spirit, 322 ; gives Platonic 
Sokrates’ reply to Meletus, Xeno- 
phontic compared, 314, 329 ; a 
retort against Aristophanes, 315; 
interlocutors, 310 ; Euthyphron 
indicts his father for homicide, 31 1, 
ii. 103 n. ; as warranted by piety, 

i. 312 ; acts on Sokratic principle 
of making oneself like the gods, 
313 ; Holiness, 312 ; answer by a 
] articular example, 317 ; not what 
pleases the gods, 318, 322, 327 ; 
Sokrates disbelieves discord among 
gods, 313 ; why gods love the 
Holy, 319 ; not a branch of justice, 
320 ; for gods gain nothing, 321 ; 
holiness not a right traffic between 
men and gods, 321 ; dialogue use- 
ful as showing the subordination of 
logical terms, 329. 

Evil, to do, worse than to suffer, ii. 
99, 106, 112, 134 ; contrast of 
usual with Platonic meaning, 105 ; 
the greatest, ignorance mistaking 
itself for knowledge, 408 ; great 
preponderance of, iii. 51, 291 w., 
421 ; gods not the cause of, 51 ; 
the good and the bad souls at work 
in the universe, 417 ; man the 
cause of, 263 ; inconsistency, ib. n. ; 
diseases of mind arise from body, 
278; no man voluntarily wicked, 

ii. 64, iii. 278, 395-7 ; done by the 
good man wilfully, by the bad un- 
willingly, i. 393; three causes of 
misguided proceedings, iii. 396 ; 
see Good , Virtu? y Body . 

Aristotelic, ii. 130. 

Existence, notion of, ii. 344 n., 417, 
438, 441, 444. 


FALLACIES. 

Experience, Zeno’s arguments not 
contradictions of data generalized 
from, i. 103 ; Plato’s theory of pre- 
natal, ii. 22 ; operation of pre-natal 
on man’s intellectual faculties, 218 ; 
reminiscence of pre-natal, know- 
ledge gained by, 222; post-natal 
not ascertained and measured by 
him, 22 ; no appeal to observation 
or, in studying asfrouomy and 
acoustics, iii. 99, 100 ; see Sense . 

Expert, authority of public judg- 
ment, nothing, of Expert, every- 
thing, i. 298, 307; opposition to 
Homo Menxura , ii. 345, 353 ; dif- 
ferent view, i. 319 n. ; correlation 
with undiscovered science of ends, 
479; is never seen or identified, 
448, 472 ; how known, 471 ; So- 
krates himself acts as, 308; the 
pentathlos of Entstai y 450 ; finds out 
and certifies truth and reality, 419, 
420; badness of all reality, ii. 547 ; 
required to discriminate pleasures, 
119, 122 ; as dialectician and rhe- 
torician, 246 ; impracticable, 248 ; 
true government by, 483; postu- 
lated for names in Kratylus , 547. 

F. 

Fadricius, iii. 412 n. 

Faith and Conjecture, two grades of 
opinion, iii. 93. 

Fallacies, Sophists abused, i. 532; 
did not invent, 550, iii. 488 n. ; 
inherent liabilities to error in 
ordinary process of thinking, i. 550, 
iii. 484; corrected by formal 
debate, i. 550, 653 n., 554; ex- 
posure of, by multiplication of par- 
ticular examples, 544 ; by conclu- 
sion shown aliunde to be false, 
549 ; Plato enumerates, Aristotle 
tries to classify, 545 ; Euthydemus , 
earliest known attempt to expose, 
549 ; Bacon’s Idola , 551 ; Mill’s 
complete enumeration of heads of, 
652 ; of sufficient Reason, 6 n. ; 
of equivocation, 645, ii. 127 ». ; 
extra dictionem , i. 547 ; & dido 
secundum quid ad dictum simple 
citer , 546, 647 ; Plato and Aristotle 
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FAMILY. 

fall into, ii. 348, 368 ; of confusion, 
613 ». ; arguing in a circle, 205 n. ; 
of Ratiocination, i. 546, 552; of 
Megarics and Antistbenes, 548 ; see 
Sophisms , Equivoques, 

Family, Greek views of, ii. 206 n. ; 
restrictions at Thebes, iii. 359 n. ; 
no separate families for guardians, 
67, 202, 206 ; ties mischievous, but 
cannot poetically be got rid of, 
357 ; to be watched over by magis- 
trates, 358; treatment of infants, 
376 ; see Education , Communism , 
Woman , Infanticide. 

Farrar, F. W., ii. 543 n. 

Fate, relation to gods, iii. 249 w., 
497 ; see Chance. 

Ferrier, on scope and purpose of 
philosophy, i. vi, n. ; relativity of 
knowledge, ii. 333 n. ; antithesis of 
Eyo and Mecum , 341 n. ; necessity 
of setting forth counter-proposi- 
tions, 359. 

Fioinus, interpretation of Plato, i. ix ; 
followed Thrasyllean classification, 
170; on Good and Beauty, ii. 210 72. ; 
on Parmenides, 292 n. ; on autho- 
rity, 354 ; mystic sanctity of names, 
541 n. 

Figure, defined, ii. 4; pleasures of, 
true, 675. 

FfNAUCE, see Xenophon. 

Finite, Zeno’s reduction es ad Absur- 
dum, i. 97 ; natural coalescence 
of infinite and, ii. 559 ; illus- 
tration from speech and music, 
560; insufficient, 561. 

Fire, doctrine of Anaximander, i. 5 ; 
Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagoras, 13 ; 
Herakleitus, 28, 31 n., 33; soul 
compared to, 35 ; Empedokles, 39 ; 
Anaxagoras, 53, 54, 58 n . ; identi- 
fied with mind by Demokritus, 78. 

Fischer, Kuno, ii. 292 n. 

Fofis, iii. 280 n. 

Freewill, the Necessity of Plato, iii. 
249. 

Friendship, a moving force, in Em- 
pedoklcs, L 39 ; problem in Lysis 
too general, 518 ; causes of enmity 


GEOMETRY. 

and, exist by nature , ii. 115 n , ; 
colloquial debate as a generating 
cause, i. 519 n, ; desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; not 
likeness and unlikeness, 509, 510, ii. 
134 ; physical analogy, i. 519 n. ; 
the Indifferent friend to Good, 510, 
520 ; illustrated by philosopher, 
51 1 ; the primum amabUe , 512, 
522 ; prima amicitia of Aristotle, 
compared, 525; Xenophontic So- 
krates and Aristotle, 518. 

G. 

Gain, double meaning of, i. 415 ; no 
tenable definition found, %b ., 416 ; 
see Hipparchus. 

Galen, relation to Plato, iii. 287 ; 
soul threefold, lb. ; a Kpaais of 
bodily elements, ii. 166 n. ; immor- 
tal, 200 204; on Philebus , 

584 7i. ; belief ia legends, iii. 180 
72 . ; Plato’s theory of vision, 265 
72. ; structure of apes, 286. 

Galuppi, Pascal, ii. 328. 

General maxims readily laid down 
by pre-Sokratic philosophers, i. 
72 7i. ; terms vaguely understood, 
269 72., 325 72 ., 381 495, ii. 

12, 49 7i., 50, 115 7i.; Mill on, 
i. 380 72 . ; hopelessness of defining, 
517 n. 

Generals, Greek, no professional 
experience, i. 465. 

Generic and specific terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344; and analogical wholes, 379, 
524 72 ., ii. 584; unity, how distri- 
buted among species and indi- 
viduals, 557, 565. 

Genius, why not hereditary, ii. 41, 
43, 45. 

Geometry, Pythagorean, i. 16; modern 
application, 10 n. ; subject of Plato’s 
lectures, 219 n. ; value of, iii. 
382, 453 ; Lucian against, i. 256 ; 
successive stages of its teaching 
illustrate Platonic doctrine, 224 ; 
twofold, ii. 578, 615; pure and 
applied mathematics, 616 n. ; Ari- 
stotle’s view of axioms, of, i. 229 n. ; 
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from induction, iii. 383 w. ; painless 
pleasures of, ii. 575, 607 «. ; and 
dialectic, two modes of mind’s pro- 
cedure applicable to ideal world, iii. 
91 ; geometry, assumes diagrams, 
%b. ; conducts mind towards uni- 
versal ens, 99 ; uselessness of written 
treatises, i. 467 ; proportionals, iii. 
252 n., 269 n., 453; geometrical 
theory of the elements, i. 219 »., iii. 
269 ; Aristotle on, 270 n. ; Kyrenaic 
and Cynic contempt for, 510, 542, 
548. 

Gfbobeb, iii. 285 n. 

Gods, derivation of OeoL , ii. 517 n . ; 
Xenophanes, i. 17, iii. 474 n . ; 
Parmenides, i. 20, 26; Empedo- 
kles, 41 n., 44, 48, 49; Anaxa- 
gorean Nous represented later as a 
god, 56 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66 
n. ; Demokritus, 85 ; Sokrates, 285, 
313, 359 ; Plato’s proofs of exist- 
ence of, iii. 417, 420, 449 ; locality 
assigned to, 258 n . ; fabricated men 
and animals, ii. 38 ; possess the Idea 
of cognition, 274, 275 n. ; free from 
pleasure and pain, 608; do not 
assume man’s form, iii. 51, 182 n . ; 
Lucretius on, 182 n . ; cause good 
only, 51 ; no repulsive fictions to 
be tolerated about, 1 5., 182 ; Do- 
dona and Delphi to be consulted 
for religious legislation, 60, 164 n., 
355, 367 ; ra fola, 331 n. ; primary 
and visible gods, 257 ; secondary 
and generated gods, 258; Plato’s 
dissent from established religious 
doctrine, 189, 191 ; Plato compared 
with Epikurus, 189, 425 ; Plato’s 
view oi popular theology, 266 n. f 
358, 367 ; popular Greek belief, 
well illustrated in Euripides’ Jlip- 
pdytus , 191 n. ; God’s QBovog, 192 
n. ; Aristotle, 425 ; see Demiurgus , 
Religion , Inspiration. 

Gold, makes all things beautiful, i. 
373. 

Good, Demokritus’ theory, i. 86 ; the 
Pythagorean tcaipos, first cause of, 
ii. 617 n. ; an equivoque, 590 ; and 
pleasurable, as conceived by the 
Athenians, 147 ; contrast of usual 
with Platonic meaning, 105, 109 ; 


GOOD. 

universal desire of, 13, 97, 210, 
554, 591, 612 n. ; akin, evil alien, 
to every one, i. 614 ; alone caused 
by gods, iii. 51 its three varieties, 
ii. 78 n., 125 n., iii. 38, 143, 469 ; 
Eros one, ii. 210; as object of 
attachment, i. 626 ; the four virtues 
the highest, and source of all other 
goods, iii. 458; is the just, honour- 
able, expedient, i. 337 : not know- 
ledge, 360 ; is gain, #)4-7 ; True 
and Real, coalesce in Plato’s mind, 
420 ; Campbell on erroneous identi- 
fication of truth and, ii. 611 n. ; 
the primum amabile, i. 613, 522 ; 
approximation to Idea, 523; In- 
different friend to, 510, 620 ; plea- 
sure is, ii. 60, 78 n., 121 n. ; agree- 
ment with Aristippus, iii. 555-7 ; 
meaning of pleasure as the summum 
bonum, ii. 556; the permanent, 
and not immediate satisfaction, the 
end, 135 ; Sokrates* reasoning, 79 ; 
too narrow and exclusively pruden- 
tial, 82 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 «. ; 
not ironical, 87 ; compared with 
Republic , 83 ; Protagoras , 120, 
121 ; coincidence of Republic and 
Protagoras, 125 n. ; inconsistent 
with Gorgias, 78, 119 ; argument 
in Gorgias untenable, 126 ; Platonic 
ideal , view of Order, undefined 
results, 150; Plato’s view of rhetoric 
dependent on his uUal of, 149; 
is aXvnta, 557 n . ; is maximum of 
pleasure and minimum of pain, iii. 
322-326, 329-333 ; at least an 
useful fiction, 333 ; not intelligence 
nor pleasure, 88; and happiness, 
correlative terms in Philcbus , ii. 
553 ; is it intense pleasure without 
any intelligence, 556; or intelligence 
without pleasure or pain, 657 ; in- 
telligence more cognate than plea- 
sure to, 566, 680; pleasure a gene- 
ration, therefore not an end, nor the 
good, 576; a tertium quid, 657, 
580 ; intelligence the determining, 
pleasure the indeterminate, 567 ; 
a mixture, 580 ; five constituents, 
581 ; the answer as to, does not 
satisfy the tests Plato lays down, 
591 ; has not the unity of an idea, 
584; Plato’s in iwt an eclectic 
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doctrine, 585 ; special accomplish- 
ments oftener hurtful, if no know- 
ledge of the good, i. 346 ; man who 
has knowledge of, can alone do evil 
wilfully, 393 ; knowledge of, iden- 
tified with vovg f 361 ; postulated 
under different titles, 362; special 
art /or discriminating, 446 ; how 
known, undetermined, 362, 539; 
only distinct answer in Protagoras , 
540, ii. 8^ 122; the profitable, 
general but not constant explana- 
tion of Plato, i. 369 ; is essentially 
relative, iii. 241 541 ; Idea of, 

rules the world of Ideas, as sun the 
visible, 89, 90 ; Aristotle on, 242 
n. ; Anaxagoras* nous, ii. 188 ; 
training to ascend to Idea, iii. 
88 ; dialectic gives the contempla- 
tion of, 101 ; rulers alone know, 
240; Idea of, left unknown, 241 ; 
changes in Plato’s views, 474; 
Eukleides, ii. 584, iii. 475, 482 r?. ; 
nearly same as Plato’s last doctrine, 
475; discourse of Sok rates with 
Aristippus, 539, 541; Xenophontic 
Sokrates, ii. 585. 

Goeqias the Leonti ne, reasoned 
against the Absolute as either Ens 
or Entia* i. 107 ; Ens incogi table 
and unknowable, 108 ; contrasted 
with earlier philosophers, 109 ; not 
represented by Dionysodorus in 
Euthydemus, 534; celebrity, ii. 
90 ; theory of visiou, iii. 265 n. 

Qorgias , the, date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 
182, 184, 561 ii. 90 m., 142; its 
general character, discrediting the 
actualities of life, 130; reply to, by 
Aristeidcs, 147 w. ; upholds inde- 
pendence and dignity of philosophic 
dissenter, 151 ; scenery am! person- 
ages, 90 ; rhetoric the artisan of 
persuasion, 92 ; a branch of flattery, 
94, 146; citation of four statesmen, 
132, 137 ; true and counterfeit arts, 
96; multifarious arks of flattery, 
aiming at immediate pleasure, 132 ; 
despots and rhetors have no real 
power, 97; description of rhetors, 
untrue, 145; rhetoric is of little 
use, 103, iii. 11; Sokrates’ view 
different in Xenophon, ii. 146 n. ; 


GORGIAS. 

issue unsatisfactorily put by Plato, 
145; view stands or falls with 
id&d of Good, 149 ; all men wish 
for Good, 97 ; illustration from 
Archelaus, 98, 107 n. t 109, 110, iii. 
534; Plato’s peculiar view of Good, 
ii. 104, 109 ; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; Kayhv and alfj\pbv 
defined, 100, 107; definition un- 
tenable, 108 ; to do, a greater 
evil than to suffer, wrong, 99, 134 ; 
inconsistent with description of 
Archelaus, 106 ; reciprocity of re- 
gard indis|>ensable, 107 ; opposition 
of Law and Nature, 106, 112; no 
allusion to Sophists, 113; uncer- 
tainty of referring' to nature, 114; 
punishment a relief to the wrong- 
doer, 100, 102, 109 ; the only cure 
for criminals* mental distemper, 
102 ; consequences of theory, 110; 
analogy of mental and bodily dis- 
temjxr pushed too far, 111 ; its 
incompleteness, 138; are largest 
measure, and all varieties, of desire, 
good, 118; good and pleasurable as 
conceived by the Athenians, 147 ; 
good and pleasurable not identical, 
119, 600 n. ; argument untenable, 
126; expert required to discrimi- 
nate pleasures, 119, 122; ideal of 
measure, view of order, undefined 
results, 150; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-30 ; psychology defective, 129 ; 
temperance the condition of virtue 
and happiness, 133; Sokrates re- 
solves on scheme of life, 135; 
agreement of Sokrates with Ari- 
stippus, iii. 556 n. ; Sokrates alone 
follows the true political art, ii. 
136-7 ; condition of success in 
life, 134 ; danger of dissenter, tb . ; 
Sokrates as a dissenter, 139 ; claim 
of locus standi for philosophy, 142 ; 
but indiscriminate erdss-examina- 
tion given up, 143 ; mythe re- 
specting Hades, 136; compared 
with Protfigoras , 41 79, 120-2, 

124-30, 599 ; Philebus, , 599, 600 ; 
Apology , Kriton, Republic, 137 ; 
Leges, ib ., iii. 331, 332, 353 ; Me - 
nexenus, 9 ; Xenophontic Sokrates, 
534, 577. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Government, natural rectitude of, i. 
422; Plato does not admit the 
received classification, ii. 482 ; true 
classification, scientific or unscien- 
■ tific, 483; monarchy and demo- 
cracy the mother-polities , iii. 341 ; 
dissent of Aristotle, ih. n. ; seven 
distinct natural titles to, 338 ; illus- 
trated by Argos, Messene, Sparta, 
339 ; imprudent to found on any 
one title only, ih. ; five types of, 
104-10; three constituents of good, 
341 ; Plato’s ideal , ii. 138 ; un- 
scientific, or by many, counterfeit, 

! 483 ; genuine, by the one scientific 
man, ib ., 488, iii. 309 ; counter- 
theory in Protagoras , ii. 39, 490 ; 
distinguished from general, &c., 
486 ; no laws, 484 ; practicable 
only in golden age, iii. 349 ; by 
fixed laws the second best, ii. 485 ; 
excess of energetic virtues entails 
death or banishment, of gentle, 
slavery, 488; true ruler aims at 
forming virtuous citizens, 487 ; 
standard of ethical orthodoxy to be 
maintained, 488; of unscientific 
forms despotism worst, democracy 
least bad, 486, 494 ; a bad govern- j 
ment no government, 497 w.; j 
timocracy, iii. 105 ; oligarchy, ib . ; i 
democracy, 106; despot, 107 ; j 
education combined with, by Plato, | 
Xenophon, Aristotle, 169 ; Sok ratio 
ideal differently worked out by 
Plato and Xenophon, ii. 489 ; Xeno- 
phon’s ideal , citizen willing to be 
ruled, iii. 571, 574,576 ; and scien- 
tific ruler, 580 ; Xenophon’s scheme 
of, a wisely arranged Oriental des- 
potism, 591 ; see State. 
Gbafenhahn, ii. 529 n. 

Grammar, no formal, existed in Plato’s 
time, i. 365 n., ii. 434. 

Greece, political changes in, during 
Plato’s life, i. 1; Greeks all by 
nature kinsmen, iii. 73. 

Grimm, ii. 531 n., 547 n, 

Gbuppe, on Leges t iii. 385 n. 
Guardians, characteristics, iii. 49, 
51 ; drunkenness unbecoming, 328 
n.\ consist of men and women, 


HARRIS. 

67, 72 ; syssitia, 58 ; communism 
of, ib„ 71, 168, 197 ; maintenance 
of city dependent on their habits, 
character, education, 59, 60, 167, 
ly8, 206 ; no family ties, 67, 202- 
6 ; temporary marriages, 69, 203 ; 
object, 226 ; number limited, Plato 
and Aristotle, 206, 226-9 ; .age for 
studies, 102 ; studies introductory 
to philosophy, 97-100; courage 
seated in, 61 ; analogous to reason 
and energy in individuals, 65 ; 
divided into rulers and auxiliaries, 
56 ; compared with modern soldiers, 
176, 209. 

Gymnastic, art reducible to rule, ii. 
147 n . ; measured quantity alone 
good, i. 443 ; education in, neces- 
sary for guardians, iii. 50 ; should 
be simple, 54 ; imparts courage, 55 ; 
prizes at festivals, 367 ; but object 
of training, war, not prizes, 389 ; 
music necessary to correct, 55. 

H. 

Hades, no repulsive fictions tolerated 
of, iii. 51, 182 ; my the of, in Re- 
public i, 121 ; in Gorgias , ii. 136. 

Hamilton, Sir Wm., doctrines incon- 
sistent, i. xt, n . ; Plato’s reasonings 
on the soul, ii. 20 n., 205 n . ; 
Eeid and Berkeley, 375 n. ; Judg- 
ment implied in every act of Con- 
sciousness, 376 n. ; relativity of 
knowledge, 343 n. ; primary and 
secondary qualities, iii. 271 w. 

Happiness, relation to knowledge, i. 
489, 490 ; Plato’s peculiar view of, 
ii. 109; contrasted with usual 
meaning, 105 ; its elements depre- 
ciated, 130; temperance the con- 
dition of, 133 ; all men love Good 
as means to, 210; and good, cor- 
relative terms in PhUebus , 563; 
S}denham on seat of, 591 n. ; the 
end of the state and individual, iii. 
125 ; flowing from justice, 46, 110, 
116 ; see Goody Pleasure. 

IIarmodius, ii. 209 n . 

Harris, James, on Homo Mcnsura, ii. 
348 n. ; Plato’s etymologies, 519 n . ; 
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HARVEY. 

on Stoical doctrine of virtue, iii. 
133 n . ; on sophism Kvpuvav, 
496 n. ; time, 601 n. 

Harvey, Dr. Wm., iii. 288. 

Hebrew studies, their effect on clas- 
sical scholarship, i. xiii, n . ; uni- 
formity of tradition contrasted with 
diversity of Greek philosophy, 255 
n. ; allegorical interpretation of pro- 
phets, ii. J57 n . ; writers, Plato’s 
resemblance to, iii. 188 n., 285. 

Hedonists, doctrine, ii. 594 ; included 
aXvnta in end, 597 ; did not set 
aside all idea of limit, 612 n . ; basis 
adopted in Plato’s argument, 595, 
607 n . ; enforced same view as 
Plato on intense pleasures, 598 ; 
see Pleasure . 

Hegel, origin of philosophy, i. 254 ; 
ideal Expert, ib . n . ; Plato’s view 
of the soul, ii. 190 n . ; Anaxagoras’ 
nous, 178 n. 

Hegesiab, the “ death-persuader,” iii. 
558 ; coincidence with Cynics, 559 ; 
doctrine of relativity, ib. 

Heindorf, on Kratylus , ii. 527 ; 
Oharmides, iii. 163 ; Republic , ib. 

Hekat^eus, censured by Herakleitus, 
i. 27. 

Herakleitus, works and obscure 
style, i. 27 ; dogmatism and censure 
of his predecessors, ib. ; metaphy- 
sical, 28 ; physics, ib., 33 ; did not 
rest proof of a principle on induc- 
tion of particulars, ii. 526 n . ; 
Fieri his principle, i, 29; Par- 
menides’ opposed, 38 ; the law of 
Fieri alone permanent, 30; no 
substratum, 31 ; identified with 
Homo Mensura , ii. 323, 325, 336, 
338 ; rejected by Aristotle, but 
approved by modern science, i. 38 
n., ii. 336 n., 364 n . ; exposition 
by metaphors, i. 29, 31 ; fire and 
air, 28, 33; fire a symbol for the 
universal force or law, 31 n . ; dis- 
tinction of ideal and elementary 
fire, 33 n . ; doctrine of contraries, 
31, 32, ii. 309 n.; the soul an 
effluence of the Universal, i* 35 ; 
individual reason worthless, ib. ; 


HERSCHEL. 

U hi versal Reason, the reason of most 
men as it ought to be, 37 ; n epUyov 
compared with Anaxagorean Nous, 
58 n. ; sleep, 35 ; theory of vision, 
iii. 265 n . ; time, 256 n . ; para- 
doxes, i. 38 n . ; UoKvpadlrj voov ov 
bibacTKfi, i. 27 ; reappears in Plato, 
361 ; enigmatical doctrine of his 
followers, ii. 369 n. ; their repug- 
nance to dialectic, i. 110 n. ; names 
first imposed in accordance with 
his theory, ii. 518 n ., 532-3 ; names 
the essence of things, 542 n. 9 543 ; 
theory admitted, 534 ; some names 
not consistent with it, 536; the 
theory uncertain, 538 ; flux, true of 
particulars, not of Ideas, 537 ; anti- 
pathy to Pythagoras, 534 n . ; in- 
fluence on the development of 
logic, i. 39 ; on Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 66 n. ; Protagoras, ii. 369 n. ; 
Plato, i. 28 ; Stoics, 28, 36 n. 

Herakleitus the Allegorist,ii.208 n., 
iii. 185 n. 

H£rakl& 8, the choice of, ii. 38 n., 
iii. 532. 

Heresy, see Orthodoxy . 

Hermann, Godfrey, natural recti- 
tude of names, ii. 517 n. 

Hermann, K. F., theory of Platonic 
canon, i. 177 ; Susemihl coincides, 
180 ; principle of arrangement 
reasonable, 192 ; more tenable than 
Schleiermacber’s, 193; Ueberweg 
attempts to reconcile Schleiermacher 
with, 182 ; on Hippias Major , 364 
n. ; Kratylus, ii. 526 n. ; Republic , 
457 ; Leges, iii. 303 n 357 n ., 
399 n ., 405 n. 

Hermokrates, intended as last in 
Republic tetralogy, i. 195, jii. "295, 
302. 

Herodotus, infers original aqueous 
state of earth from prints of shells 
and fishes, i. 19; Psammetichus* 
experiment, ii. 506 n .; the gods’ 
jealousy, iii. 192 n . ; sacrifice and 
prayer, 424, 425 n. 

Herscrel, Sir John, axioms of arith- 
metic from induction, iii. 383 n. 
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Hesiod, cosmology, i. 2-3, 4 n: ; cen- 
sured by Xenophanes, 17 ; by He- 
rakleitus, 27. 

Hktjerje, iii. 389, 544, 545. 

Hindoos, Sleeman on grounds of be- 
lief among, ii. 360 n . ; philosophers 
compared with Eleatics, iii. 515 n. 

Hippabchia, wife of Krates, iii. 
528 n. 

Hipparchus , authenticity, i. 166 n., 
176, 179, 208 n., 414, 417, 426 ; 
and Minos analogous and inferior 
to other works, 414 ; purpose, 416 ; 
subject— definition of lover of gain, 
403 ; double meaning of gain , 415 ; 
first definition, rejected, 403 ; cha- 
racter and precept of Hipparchus 
the Peisistratid, eulogy of Sokrates, 
405 ; Gain i6 good — apparent con- 
tradiction, ib. ; gain the valuable, 
the profitable, and therefore the 
good, 407 ; some gain is good, some 
evil, 406 ; objections, 407 ; no ten- 
able definition of gain found, 415, 
416. 

Hippias Majoi ', authenticity, i. 175, 
185, 364 n . ; date, 176, 178-9, 
182; situation and interlocutors, 
364 ; Hippias lectured at Sparta on 
the beautiful, the fine, the honour- 
able, 366, 370 ; no success at Sparta 
— law forbids, 366 ; the lawful is 
the profitable, 367 ; comparison 
with Xenophon, 365, 368; the 
beautiful? 371; instances, 372; 
Gold makes all things beautiful, 
373; complaint of vulgar analo- 
gies, ib. ; answer fails of universal 
application, 374; the becoming, 
and the useful — objections, 375 ; 
a variety of the pleasurable, 376 ; 
inadmissible, 377, 378 ; Sokrates 
attempts to assign some general 
concept, 379, 524 n., ii. 584; 
analogy of Sokrates’ explanations 
in Memorabilia, i. 380 ; and Minor 
illustrate general theory of the dia- 
logues of Search, 396 ; antithetise 
rhetoric and dialectic, 402. 

Hippias Minor, authenticity, i. 175, 
387 388 date, 175, 178-9, 

180, 184; and Major illustrate 


HOMICIDE. 

general theory of dialogues of search, 
396 ; antithetise rhetoric and dia- 
lectic, 402 ; polemical and philoso- 
phical purpose, 395 ; its thesis 
maintained by Sokrates in Memo- 
rabilia, 398; combated by Ari- 
stotle, 399 ; characters and situa- 
tion, 388; Achilleus preferred by 
Hippias to Odysseus, veracity to 
mendacity, ib., 390 ; contested by 
Sokrates, veracious a$d mendacious 
man the same, 389; to hurt wil- 
fully better than to do so unwil- 
lingly, 390 ; Hippias dissents, 392 ; 
good man alone does evil wilfully, 
Sokrates’ perplexity, 393; critics 
on the sophistry of Sokrates, 394. 

Hippokrates, iii. 289. 

Hobbes on similitude of passions in 
all, but dissimilarity of objects, i. 
326 n . ; exercises for students, ii. 
288 «., 298 n. ; subject and object, 
327 7i.; analogy ofstatetoindividual, 
iii. 123; cause, 494 n., 499; Dio- 
dorus’ doctrine defended, 498; coin- 
cides with Aristotle on motion, 501. 

Holiness, what is? i. 312; not what 
gods love, 318, 322, 327 ; why the 
gods love it, 319; how far like 
justice, ii. 49 ; not a branch of jus- 
tice, i. 320 ; not a right traffic be- 
tween men and gods, 321 ; is it 
holy ? ii. 49 ; the holy, one type in 
Platonic, various in Xenophontic, 
Sokrates, i. 328. 

Homer, cosmology, i. 2 ; censured by 
Xenophanes, 17 ; Herakleitus, 27 ; 
considered more as an instructor 
than as a poet, 456 ; and poets, the 
great teachers, 465; picture in 
Republic, as really knowing nothing, 
466, iii. 118 ; Strabo on, 180 n. ; 
Herakleitus the allegorist, ii. 208 n ., 
iii. 185 n. ; Plato’s fictions con- 
trasted with, 181 n. ; diversity of 
subjects, i. 463 ; inspired by gods, 
458; analogy of Magnet, 459; 
on friendship, 509; identified by 
Plato with Homo Mensura, ii. 323. 

Homo Mensuba, see Relativity. 

Hom(eomebies, see Anaxagoras. 

Homicide, varieties of, iii. 400-403 ; 
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HONOURABLE. 

penalties, 400 ; Plato follows pecu- 
liar Attic view, 403. 

Honourable, the, Hippias’ lectures at 
Sparta on, i. 370 ; identified with 
the just, good, expedient, 337 ; 
actions conducive to pleasure are, 
iL 66 ; by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus’ doctrine, iii. 653. 

Horace, scheme of life, iii. 547 n ., 
548 n. t 

Huet, Bp., i. 255 n. 

Humboldt, Wm. von, origin of lan- 
guage, ii. 543 n. 

Hume, Athenian taxation, iii. 599 n. 

Hunting, meaning of, iii. 386 ; how 
far permitted, 385. 

Hutcheson, Francis, iii. 132 n. 

Hypothesis, discussion of, distinct 
from discussion of its consequences, 
ii. 173, 187 ; ultimate appeal to 
extremely general hypothesis, 187 ; 
in Republic , only a stepping-stone 
to the first principle, 188; pro- 
visional assumption of, and conse- 
quences traced, exercise for students, 
287 ; illustration, 289. 

I. 

Ideas, Plato’s, differ from Pythagorean 
Number, i. 10 ; identified by Plato 
with the Pythagorean symbols, 218, 
ii. 279 n., 588 n. ; differ from 
Demokritean atoms, i. 75 ; the de- 
finitions Sokrates sought for, 327 ; 
Plato assumed the common cha- 
racteristic, by objectivising the 
word itself, ib. ; doctrine derived 
its plausibility from metaphors, 
213; soul’s immortality rests on 
assumption of, ii. 189; remini- 
scence of the, 218 ; as Forms, 189 ; 
the only causes, 172 ; formal, 184 
n . ; logical phantoms as real causes, 
180 n. ; truth resides in, 187 ; 
alone exclude contrary, i. 337 n . ; 
unchangeable, ii. 459 n., iii. 76 ; 
Herakleitcan flux not true of, iL 
537 ; partly changeable and partly 
unchangeable, 440; disguised in 
particulars, iii. 29 n. ; fundamental 


idea. 

distinction of particulars and, 247 ; 
alone knowable, 76; opinion , of 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
ib.\ assumption of, as separate entia, 
ii. 171, 179; great multitude of, 
186; characteristics of world of, 
279 ; Ideas separate from, but par- 
ticipate by, sensible objects, 266 ; 
objections, 267-274; the genuine 
Platonic theory attacked, 276 ; none 
of some objects, 268 ; how partici- 
pate by objects, 270, 271, 279, iii. 
165 ; not fitted on to the facts of 
sense, ii. 286 ; Aristotle partly suc- 
cessful in attempt, ib. ; analogous 
difficulty of predication, iii. 525 ; 
“ the third man,” ii. 271 ; not 
merely conceptions, ib., 281 ; not 
mere types, 272 ; not cognizable, 
Bince not relative to ourselves, ib., 
280 ; gods have Idea of cognition, 
274, 275 n. ; dilemma, ideas exist 
or philosophy impossible, 275 ; 
intercommunion of some forms, 
419, 464 n. ; analogy of letters and 
syllables, 419 ; what forms, deter- 
mined by philosopher, 420; of 
non-ens, and proposition, opinion , 
judgment, 425, 426 ; of Diversum 
pervades all others, 420 ; t&v airo - 
(fido-t <ov, 451 n. ; of Animal, iii. 251, 
263 n., 292 ; kosmos on pattern of, 
256 ; action on Materia Prima, 267 ; 
of the elements, ib. ; of insects, 
& c., ii. 406 n. ; of names and things 
nameable, 502 n., 505, 544 n. ; 
names fabricated by lawgiver on 
type of, 503, 506, 543 ; names the 
essence of thiugs, 542 ». ; doctrine 
about classification not necessarily 
connected with, 564; of Beauty 
exclusively presented in Symposion , 
223 ; of Good, approximation ot 
primum amabile, i. 523 ; training 
to ascend to the idea of good, iii. 
88, 91 ; comparison of idea of good 
to sun, 89, 90 ; of Good, in Fhctdon, 
Anaxagoras’ nous, ii. 188 ; known 
to the rulers alone, iii. 240; left 
unsolved, 241 ; the contemplation 
of, by dialectic, 101 ; reluctance to 
undertake active duties, of those 
who have contemplated, 96 ; philo- 
sopher lives in region of, sophist in 
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region of non-ens, ii. 420, iii. 74 ; 
little said of, in ifenon, ii. 23, 25 
n . ; postulated in Timcetis , iii. 248 ; 
discrepancy of Sojphisies and other 
dialogues, ii. 45$ ; the idealists’ doc- 
trine the same as Plato’s in Phcedon , 
&c., ib. t 460; Phcedrus , Phcedon, 
and Timceus compared, iii. 267 n. ; 
Plato’s various views, ii. 180, iii. 
474; the last, 475; Aristotle on, 
i. 230 ft., 523, 524 ft., ii. 187 ft., 
285, 459, 584 ft., 586 w., iii. 242 
475 ft.; Sophistes approximates 
to Aristotle’s view, ii. 461 ; generic 
and analogical aggregates, i. 379, 
524 w., ii. 584; Antisthenes and 
Diogenes on, iii. 519 ; the first 
protest of Nominalism against 
Realism, 520 ; see Particulars , 
Phenomena , Universal. 

Ideal, to Plato the only real, i. 422. 

Idealists, ii. 413; meaning of ens, 
444 ; argument against, 416, 437, 
458 ; doctrine of, the same as Plato’s 
in Phoedony &c., 458, 460. 

Identity, personal, i. 341, 356, ii. 
211 ; and contradiction, principle 
of, 308. 

'lduoTTjs distinguished from $iXo<ro- 
(f>osy iii. 130 n. ; ii. 43 n . 

Ignobance, mischiefs of, i. 344 ; de- 
pend on the subject-matter, 345 ; 
to hurt knowingly better than 
ignorantlyy 390, 391 ; evil done by 
bad man unwillingly, by good wil- 
fully, 393 ; not pleasure, the cause 
of wrongdoing, ii. 66; mistaking 
itself for knowledge, the worst evil, 
408 ; see Knowledge . 

Imitator, logical classification of, ii. 
427 ; of the wise man, sophist is, 
428 ; poets* mischievous imitation 
of imitation , iii. 117. 

Immortality, beliefs as to partial, 
ii. 161 n. ; popular Greek belief, 
204 ; metempsychosis a general 
element in all old doctrines, 202 
n. ; of rational soul only, iii. 272 ; 
of all three parts of soul ? ii. 160 ; 
Plato’s demonstration rests on as- 
sumption of ideas, 189 ; includes 
pre-existence of all animals, and 


inductive. 

metempsychosis, 190; fails, 200 , 
205, 220 ; leaves undetermined 
mode of pre-existence and post- 
existence, 200 ; was not generally 
accepted, 203 ; Xenophon’s doc- 
trine, 196 n. ; Aristotle’s, 197 n. ; 
common desire for, 211 ; attained 
through mental procreation, beauty 
the stimulus, %b . ; only metaphori- 
cal in Symposiony 223. 

Indeterminate, Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the, i. 11 ; pleasure the, 

ii. 567 4 see Infinite . 

Indian philosophy, compared with 
Greek, i. Ill, 249 ft., iii. 515 n., 
517 ; analogy of Plato’s doctrine of 
the soul, ii. 165, 203 n. ; Gymno- 
sophists compared with Diogenes, 

iii. 513, 515 n. ; antiquity of, 514 
n. ; suicide, 517 n . ; Antisthenes did 
not borrow from, 515 n. ; antithesis 
of law and nature, 517. 

Indifferent, the, i. 510, 520. 

Individual, analogy to kosmical pro- 
cess, i. 37 ; tripartite division of 
mind, iii. 64; analogous to three 
classes in state, 65; analogy to 
state, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123 ; 
Hobbes on, 123; parallelism ex- 
aggerated, 141, 147, 151 ; depen- 
dent on society, 47, 147, 150 ; four 
stages of degeneracy, 105-110 ; pro- 
portions of happiness and misery in 
them, 110 ; happiness of, through 
justice, 46, 110, 116 ; one man can 
do only one thing well, 49, 59, 124, 
125, 211 ; Xenophon on, 166 ft. 

Indvidualism, see Authority . 

Inductive and syllogistic dialectic, i. 
358; process of, always kept in 
view in dialogues of search, 278 ; 
illustrated in history of science, 
493 ; trial and error the natural 
process of the human mind, 494 ; 
length of Plato’s process, 432 ft.; 
usefulness of negative result, 517 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 874 ; 
verification from experience, not 
recognised as necessary or possible, 
378. 
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Infanticide, iii. 69, 70, 205; Ari- 
stotle on, 231 ; contrast of modern 
sentiment, ib . 

Infinite, of Anaximander, i. 5 ; repro- 
duced in chaos of Anaxagoras, 56 ; 
Zeno’s reductiones ad Absurdum, 
97 ; natural coalescence of finite 
and, ii. 559, 565, 566 n. ; illustra- 
tion from speech and music, 560 ; 
explanation ^sufficient, 561 ; see 
Indeterminate . 

Ingratitude, iii. 430. 

Inspiration, special, a familiar fact 
in Greek life, i. 4Gl,ii. 571, iii. 41 ; 
in rhapsode and poet, i. 457 ; of 
rhapsode through medium of poets, 
459, 460, 465 ; of philosopher, ii. 
158 ; see Daemon ; Plato’s view, i. 
462 ; the reason temporarily with- 
drawn, ib ., ii. 217, 526 n. ; op- 
posed to knowledge, i. 466 ; right 
opinion of good statesmen from, ii. 
11 ; all existing virtue is from, ib. 

Instantaneous, Plato’s imagination of 
the, ii. 309 ; found no favour, 311. 

Interest, forbidden, iii. 361. 

Jon , authenticity, i. 175, 454 ; date, 
176, 178-9, 180, 182, 184 ; inter- 
locutors, 454 ; Ion as a rhapsode, 
456; devoted himself to Homer, 
457 ; the poetic art is one , ib. ; in- 
spiration of rhapsodes and poets, 
ib. ; inspiration of Ion through 
Homer, 459; analogy of magnet, ib., 
460 ; Plato’s contrast of systematic 
with unsystematic procedure, 460 ; 
Ion does not admit his own inspira- 
tion, 462 ; province of rhapsode, 
463 ; the rhapsode the best general, 
464 ; exposition through divine in- 
spiration, ib. 

Ionic philosophy compared with the 
abstractions of Plato and Aristotle, 
i. 90; defect of, 91; attended to 
material cause only, ib. ; see Philo- 
sophy — Pre • Sokra t ic. 

Islands of the Blest, ii. 192. 

Isokbates, probably the half-philo- 
sopher, half-politician of Euthy- 
demus, i. 560, ii. 241 ; variable feel- 
ing between, and Plato, i. 662, ii. 


JUSTICE. 

104 n., 243 ; praised in Phcedrus , 
241 ; compared with Lysias, ib ., 
244 ; his school at Athens, 243 ; 
teaching of, iii. 178 n. ; as sophist, 
568 n. ; teachableness of virtue, ii. 
9 n. ; age for dialectic exercises, iii. 
239 n. ; criticism on other philo- 
sophers, ii. 244 n . ; on aspersions 
of rivals, iii. 8 n. ; on* the poets, 
185 v. ; contrasted with Plato in 
TimcmSy 245 ; on Leges , 462 ; oratio 
panegyrica, 6 n. ; great age of, 602. 

Italy, slaves in, iii. 372 n. 

J. 

Jambliciius on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 n. 

J ason of Pherae, ii. 608 n. 

Jerome, St., on Plato and Aristotle, 

i. fi tiii. 

Johnson, Dr., on Berkeley, iii. 271 n. 

Jouffroy, k priori element of cogni- 
tion, ii. 328. 

Judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form non-enSy ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n. 

Just, the holy a branch of the, i. 
320; and unjust, standard of the 
better, 333 ; whence knowledge of 
it, 335; identified with the good, 
honourable, expedient, 337 ; or Good 
is the profitable — general but not 
constant explanation, of Plato, 369 ; 
the just, by law, not nature, Ari- 
stippus* doctrine, iii. 553. 

Justice, is it just, ii. 49 ; varieties of 
meaning, i. 325 n., iii. 129, 147, 
150, 152; derivation of ducatocrvw;, 

ii. 518 n. ; of 3iWov, 525 n. ; with 
temperance, the condition of happi- 
ness and freedom, i. 342 ; and sense 
of shame possessed and taught by 
all citizens, ii. 40; how far like 
holiness, i. 320, ii. 49 ; opposition 
of natural and legal, 113, iii. 553 ; 
what is, 16; unsatisfactory answers 
of Sokrates and his friends, ib. ; is 
rendering what is owing, 28; re- 
jected, 32 ; is what is advantageous 
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to the most powerful, 34; modi- 
fied, 35 ; is the good of another, 30 ; 
necessary to society and indivi- 
dual, injustice a source of weak- 
ness, 37 ; is a source of happiness, 
38, 40, 43 ; is a compromise, 39 ; 
good only from consequences, 41, 
43, 126 ; Xenophon on, 140 n. ; the 
received View anterior to Plato, 127 ; 
a good per se , 46, 67, 110, 116, 
143; and from its consequences, 
120, 148, 150, 324 ; proved also by 
superiority of pleasures of intelli- 
gence, 111 ; proof fails, 143, 145-7 ; 
all-sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 ; inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133 ; incorrect, 
for individual dependent on society, 
tb.j 150; Plato’s affirmation true in 
a qualified sense, 152; orthodoxy 
or dissent of just man must be taken 
into account, 153, 158; in state, 
60; is in all classes, 61; is per- 
forming one’s own function, ib., 63, 
66; analogy to bodily health, 66; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-9; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 278, 
395-7 ; distinction of damage and 
injury, 395; relation to rest of 
virtue, 457 ; distinction effaced be- 
tween temperance and, 162 ; ethical 
basis imperfect, 155 ; view peculiar 
to Plato, 126 ; Platonic conception 
is self-regarding, 131 ; motives to it 
arise from internal happiness of the 
just, 132; view substantially main- 
tained since, ib. ; essential recipro- 
city in society, ii. 84, 107, iii. 136, 

1 60 ; the basis of Plato’s own theory 
of city’s genesis, 137 ; incompletely 
stated, 139 n. ; any theory of society 
must present antithesis and cor- 
relation of obligation and right, 
139 ; Xenophon’s definition un- 
satisfactory, 588 ; Karneades, 144 ; 
Epikurus, 157 n. ; Lucretius, ib. ; 
Pascal, 587 n. 

TL 

Koxio, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Kallmllib, rhetor and politician, ii. 
Ill 

Kallmachus, Plato's works known 


KNOWLEDGE. 

to, i. 144, 164 n. ; issued catalogue 
of Alexandrine library, 143. 

r6, translated by beautiful, 

i. 381 n. ; defined, ii. 100, 107 ; 
rejected, 108 ; see Beautiful , 
Honourable. 

Kant, his Noumenon agrees with 
Ens of Parmenides, i. 22. 

Kapila, i. 249 n. ; analogy to Plato, 

ii. 165 n. 

Kabneades, on justice, iii. 144. 

Kepler, applied Pythagorean concep- 
tion, i, 14 n. ; devotion to mathe- 
matics, ii. 607 n. 

King, see Monarch. 

Kleitophon , fragmentary, i. 137, iii. 
19, 24; authenticity,!. 175-6,179, 
185, iii. 19 n., 20, 26 n . ; post- 
humous, 20; in llepublic tetralogy, 
i. 278 «., iii. 19, 25; represents the 
point of view of many objectors, 24 ; 
scenery and persons, 13 ; Sokrates 
has power in awakening ardour 
for virtue, 15 ; but does not explain 
what virtue is, ib. y 21-24 ; what is 
justice or virtue, 16 ; unsatisfactory 
replies of Sokrates’ friends, ib. ; 
Kleitophon believes Sokrates knows 
but will not tell, 18 ; compared with 
liepublic, 25; Apohx/y, 21. 

Know, Aristotle on equivocal meaning 
of, i. 546 ; to know and be known 
is action and passion, ii. 503 n. 

Knowledge, claim to universal, com- 
mon to aucient philosophers, ii. 
431 ; kinds of, i. a*, n. ; of like by 
like, 46, iii. 255 ; Demokritus’ 
theory, i. 75, 79, 84 ; Zeno, 102 ; 
Gorgias the Leontine, 108 ; Kyre- 
naics, iii. 553, 559; false persua- 
sion of, the natural state of human 
mind, Sokrates* theory, i. 245, 285, 
496 n., 651, ii. 12, 33; regarded as 
an ethical defect, 388; Sokrates* 
mission, i. 245, 248, 355, 477, ii. 
196, iii. 22, 247 ; search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, i. 266; per se interesting, 
275 ; necessity of scrutiny, 269 n. ; 
Mill on vagueness of common 
words, 380 n. ; omnipotence of King 
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Nomos, 249, 251 ; different views 
of Plato, ii. 373, 375 n . ; evolution 
of indwelling conceptions, i. 230 n ., 
ii. 19, 222 ; Sokrates’ mental ob- 
stetric, 321 ; attained only by dia- 
lectic, i. 267 ; its test, power of 
going through a Sokratic cross- 
examination, ib. t 396 ; genesis of, 
ii. 167 ; reminiscence of the ideas, 

6, 218, 222j gods possess the Idea 
of, 274, 275 n. ; philosophy the per- 
petual accumulation of, i. 443 ; of 
good and evil, distinct from other 
sciences, 498 ; necessary to use of 
good things, 537 ; must include 
both making and right use, 538 ; 
no action contrary to, ii. 62 ; virtue 
is, 8, 94, 400 n. t 480 ; of what , un- 
solved, 14 ; to hurt knowingly or 
wilfully better than unwillingly, i. 
390; analogies from the arts, 391 ; 
evil done by good man with, by 
bad without, 393 ; as condition of 
human conduct, Sokrates and Plato 
dwell too exclusively on, 400, 415 ; 
rely too much on analogy of arts, 
amt do not note what underlies 
epithets, 401 ; and moderation iden- 
tical, having same contrary, ii. 50 ; 
of self, Delphian maxim, i. 341, 
356 ; from looking into other minds 
— is temperance, 342; opposed to 
divine inspiration, 466; no object 
of, distinct from knowledge itself, 
485 ; of ens alone, iii. 75 ; all, rela- 
tive to some object, i. 486, 499 ; is 
sensible perception, ii. 320, 323, 
364, 383 n. ; erroneously identified 
with Homo Mt nsura, 323, 328, 329 
n., 334, 372 n. ; objections, sensible 
facts different to different perci- 
pients, 364; sensible perception | 
does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 
and not seeing at the same time, 
368; lies in the mind’s comparisons 
respecting sensible perceptions, 372 ; 
difference from modem views, ib. ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, 374 ; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378; of good, identified with wCr, 
of other things with S6£a, i 361 ; 
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relation to opinion, ii. 377 n. 9 383, 
395 n. ; are false opinions possible, 
379 ; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380; distinction of possess- 
ing, and having actually in hand, 
381 ; simile of pigeon-cage, ib,; false 
opinion is the confusion of cogni- 
tions and non-cognitions, refuted, 
382 ; distinguished from right 
opinion, 23, 25 n., 379; rhetor com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; Plato’s compared with 
modem views, 24 ; is true opinion 
plus rational explanation, 384 ; 
analogy of elements and compounds, 
ib. ; three meanings of rationed ex- 
planation, ib . ; definition rejected, 
386 ; antithesis of opinion and, not 
so marked in Politikus as Theae - 
tetus , 47 i ; opposite cognitions un- 
like each other, 554, 616; plea- 
sures of, true, 575, 606 n. ; good a 
mixture of pleasure and, 580; same 
principle of classification applied to 
pleasure as to, 601; classification 
of true and false, how applied to 
cognitions, 614 ; its valuable prin- 
ciples, 615 ; see Relativity , Science , 
Self -knowledge. 

Kobmos, the first topic of Greek spe- 
culation, i. vii ; primitive belief, 2; 
early explanation by polytheism, 
ib. ; Homer and Hesiod, ib. ; Thales, 
4; water once covered the earth, 
notices of the argument from prints 
of shells and fishes, 19; Anaxi- 
mander, 5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7-8 ; Py- 
thagoras, 12; Pythagorean music 
of the spheres, 14; Xenophanes, 
19, 474 n. ; Parmenides, 25, 93 n. ; 
Herakleitus, 33; Empedokles, 40, 
43 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 66 ; its 
Reason, different conceptions of 
Sokrates and Aristotle, ii. 178 n. ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, iii. 417, 449, 450 ; the 
good and the bad souls at work in 
the universe, 417 ; all things full 
of gods, 418 ; soul of, ii. 480 n., 
451 ; its position and elements, iii. 
254 ; affinity of soul of, and human, 
ii. 585 n. ; mythe in Politikus, 480 
n. ; divine steersman and daemons, 
ib . ; analogy of individual mind 
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and cosmical process, i. 37; com- 
parison of man to kosmos unne- 
cessary and confusing, ii. 586 ; free 
from pleasure and pain, 608 ; forced 
conjunction of kosmology and 
ethics, 611 ; idea of good rules the 
ideal, as sun the visible, iii. 90; 
simile of, absolute height and depth, 
113 ; unchangeable essences of, 
rarely studied, ii. 580 ; aversion to 
studying, on ground of impiety, iii. 
247 n .; no knowledge of , obtainable, 
248; theory in Timceus acknow- 
ledged to be merely an € levs Aoyor, 
245 ; Demiurgus, ideas, chaos postu- 
lated, 248 ; Time began with the, 
256 ; is a living being and a god, 
248, 251 ; Demiurgus produces, by 
persuading Necessity, 249 ; process 
of demiurgic construction, 251 ; the 
copy of the At n-6faov, ib ., 256, 263 
292 ; product of joint action of 
reason and necessity, 266; body, 
spherical form, and rotations, i. 26 
iii. 253, 257, 266, 281, 355 n., 
418-19; to be studied for mental 
hygienic, 281 ; primary and visible 
gods, 257 ; secondary and generated 
gods, 258; construction of man, 
272; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos, with 
rational soul rotating within, 263 ; 
four elements not primitive, 266 ; 
action of Ideas on prime matter, 
267 ; Forms of the elements, ib. ; 
primordial chaos, 268 ; geometrical 
theory of the elements, 269; bor- 
rowed from Pythagoreans, i. 219 n. ; 
Aristotle on, iii. 270 n. ; varieties 
of each element, 271 ; contrast of 
Plato’s admiration, with degenerate 
realities, 291, 293 ; degeneracy 
originally intended, 292 ; recurrence 
of destructive agencies, 300, 337; 
change of view in Epinomis, 451, 
454 n. 

Krates, the “ door-opener,” iii. 529; 
Sokrates’ precepts fullest carried out 
by Diogenes and, 515, 529. 

Kratippus, the Peripatetic, i. 126 n. 

Kratylus , purpose, ii. 619-524, 526 I 
539, 541, 543 w.; authenticity, 
i. 185 ; date, 176, 178-9, 180, 182 ; 
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subject and personages, ii. 601 ; 
speaking and naming conducted ac- 
cording to fixed laws, 502 ; names 
distinguished by Plato as true or 
false, ib. n. ; connected with doc- 
trine of Ideas, 544 n. ; the thing 
spoken of suffers , 503 n. ; name, a 
didactic instrument, made by law- 
giver on type of name-form, 503, 
531, 547 ; Plato’s Md t 643, 546 n., 
547 ; compared with . his views on 
social institutions, 545; natural 
rectitude of names, 505, 517 w., 
522 n . ; names vary in degree of 
aptitude, 536 ; aptitude consists in 
resemblance, 531 ; difficult to har- 
monise with facts, 540; forms of 
names and of things nameable, 505 ; 
lawgiver alone discerns essences of 
names, and assigns them correctly, 
506 ; proofs cited from etymology, 
516, 517 n.,524n. ; not caricatures 
of sophists, 519, 521, 527 n ^ 531 n., 
539, 541 ; the etymologies serious, 
522-529, 534 n . ; counter-theory, 
Homo Mensura , 507, 544 n . ; ob- 
jection, it levels all animals, 508 ; 
analogy of physical processes, un- 
suitable, 510 ; belief not dependent 
on will, 513; first imposer of names a 
Herakleitean, 518 u., 532-3, 537 n . ; 
how names have become disguised, 
529 ; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
onomastic art, letters as well as 
things must be distinguished with 
their essential properties, 530; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
536 ; things known only through 
names, not true, 537 ; Herakleitean 
flux, true of particulars, not of 
Ideas, ib. ; the theory uncertain, 
implicit trust not to be put in 
names, 538, 542; compared with 
Politiku$ 1 497, 546 ; Sopnistes , 549; 
Theoetetus , ib. ; various reading in 
p. 429c, 534 n. 

Krete, unlettered community, iii. 
307 ; public training and mess, 308 ; 
its customs peculiar to itself and 
Sparta, 309 n. 

Kritias , a fragment, L 137, iii. 294; 
probably would have been an ethical 
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KBITON. 

epic in prose, 298; in Republic 
tetralogy, 243, 294 ; date, L 178, 
181-2, 185, 195 ; authenticity, 
176, iii. 295 n. ; subject, 295; 
citizens of Plato’s state identified 
with ancient Athenians, ib. ; Solon 
and Egyptian priests, ib., 297 ; ex- 
planation of tneir learning, 300; 
island Atlantis and its kings, 297 ; 
address of Zeus, 298; corruption 
and wickedndks of people, ib. ; sub- 
mergence, 299 ; mythe incomplete, 

9 n. ; presented as matter of history, 
299 ; recurrence of destructive kos- 
mical agencies, ib. 

Kriton , rhetorical, not dialectical, i. 
305; compared with Goryias , ii. 
137 ; general purpose, subject, and 
interlocutors, i. 297, 301 ; authority 
of public judgment, nothing, of Ex- 
pert, everything, 298, 307 ; Sok rates 
does not name, but himself acts as, 
expert, 308; Sokrates’ answer to 
Kriton’s appeal to flee, 298 ; So- 
krates’ principle, Never act un- 
justly, 299 ; this a cardinal point, 
though most men differ from him, 
xb. ; character and disposition of So- 
krates, differently set forth, 301 ; 
imaginary pleading of the Laws of 
Athens, 300; agreement with 
Athenian democratic sentiment, 
302, 304 ; Plato’s purpose in this, 
301 ; attempts reconciliation of con- 
stitutional allegiance with Sokrates’ 
individuality, 304 ; Sokrates’ cha- 
racteristics overlooked in the ha- 
rangue, 303 ; maintained by his obe- 
dience from conviction, 304. 

Kyrenaics, scheme of life, iii. 544 ; ! 
ethical theory, 550 ; logical theory, ! 
553; doctrine of relativity, ib., 1 
659; jEthiops, Antipater, and j 
ArStfi, 551 ; Theodorus on the gods, 
558 ; see Aristippus, Heyesias. 


L 

Labour, division of, iii. 166. 

Laches , authenticity, i. 175, 481; 
date, 175, 178-80, 182, 184, 198, 
201 n. ; subject and interlocutors, 


LAW. 

468 ; dramatic contrast of Laches 
and Sokrates, 480 ; should lessons 
be received from a master of arms, 
468; Sokrates refers to a pro- 
fessional judge, 469 ; the judge must 
prove his competence, Sokrates con- 
fesses incompetence, 470 ; marks of 
the Expert, 471 ; education — virtue 
must first be known, 472; courage, 
473 ; example instead of definition, 
ib. ; not endurance, 474 ; intelli- 
gence of things terrible and not 
terrible, 475, iii. 165; such intelli- 
gence not possessed by professional 
artists, i. 478 ; but is an inseparable 
part of knowledge of good and 
evil generally, 480 ; intelligence of 
good and evil generally — too wide, 
476; apparent tendency of Plato’s 
mind in looking for a solution, 478 ; 
compared with Tkeaaes , 436 ; Char - 
mides, 498 ; Politikus, ii. 498-9 ; 
Republic, iii. 165. 

Lactantius, the soul, ii. 202 n. 

Land, division of, twelve tribes, iii. 
359 ; perpetuity of lots of, 356, 
390 ; Aristotle on, 356 n . ; suc- 
cession, 358, 435 : distribution of 
annual produce, 391. 

Language, natural rectitude of, i. 
422 ; origin of, ii. 543 n. y 546 n ., 
547 n . ; Leibnitz on a philosophical, 
540 n . ; see Names. 

Lassalle, on Herakleitus, ii. 309 n ., 
369 n 526 n., 543 n . ; Homo Men- 
sura , 514 n . ; Eratylus , 522 #?., 
524 ». ; Timceus, iii. 256 n . 

Lavoisier, discovery of composition 
of water, i. 493 n. 

Law, its various meanings, i. 424, 
425 72. ; our idea of, less extensive 
than Nomos (q. v.), 252 n ^ 253 n., 
425 n . ; and Nature, antithesis of, 
ii. 106, 112, iii. 553 ; also in Indian 
philosophy, 517 ; Sokrates’ disobedi- 
ence of, i. 306 n. ; the lawful is the 
profitable, 367 ; the consecrated and 
binding customs, the decree of the 
city, social or civic opinion, 409 ; 
objection, disoordance of, 410; is 
good opinion of the city, trqe opinion, 
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LA W-ADMINISTR ATION. 

or finding out of reality, ib. ; real 
things are always accounted real, 
analogies, 411; of Cretan Minos 
divine and excellent, extant, 412, 
423 ; to Plato only what ought to 
be law, is , 421-3, ii. 534 n . ; 
reality found out by the Expert, i. 
419-20; fixed, recognised by De- 
mokritus, 76; all proceedings of 
nature conducted according to fixed, 
ii. 502 ; of nature, Mill on number 
of ultimate, 342 ; no laws to limit 
scientific governor, 484 ; different 
view, iii. 349 ; government by fixed, 
the second-best, ii. 485 ; test of, 
goodness of ethical purpose and 
working, iii, 313 ; proem to every 
important, 351; Cicero coincides, 
352 n. ; the proems, didactic or 
rhetorical homilies, 352 ; to serve 
as type for poets, 353; proem to 
laws against heresy, 414 ; of Za- 
leukus and Charondas, 353. 

Law-administration, objects of 
punishment, to deter or reform, ii. 
40, iii. 439 ; general coincidence of 
Platonic and Attic, 393 403, 405 

433, 436, 460 ; many of Plato’s 
laws are discharges of ethical anti- 
pathy, 441 ; penalties against con- 
tentious litigation, 440; oaths for 
dikasts, judges, and electors only, 
444; thirty-seven nomophylakes, 
361 ; many details left to nomophy- 
lakes, 371; assisted by select Di- 
kasts, 392 ; limited power of fining, 
390 ; necessity of precision in terms 
of accusation, 443 n. ; public and 
private causes, 369; public, three 
stages, 370, 445; criminal proce- 
dure, 392 ; distinction of damage 
and injury, 395 ; witnesses, 440 ; 
abuse of public trust, 442 ; evasion 
of military service, 443 ; varieties 
of homicide, 400-403 ; penalties, 
400 ; wounds and beating, 403, 405, 
439 ; heresy, and v^pts to divine 
things or places, 406-16 ; neglect of 
parents, 430 n ., 437 ; testaments j 
434 ; divorce, 437 ; lunacy, ib. ; 
poison and sorcery, 438; libels, 439 ; 
fugitive slaves, 430; theft, 394, 
439 ; property found, 428 ; fraudu- 
lent traders, 432 ; mendicants, 439 ; 


LEGES. 

Benefit societies, 429; suretyship, 
445 ; funerals, 446. 

Laws, the, see Leges. 

Lectures, Plato’s revealed solution of 
difficulties, an untenable hypothe- 
sis, i. 273 ; differ from dialogues in 
being given in his own name, 274 ; 
of Protagoras, ii. 73; contrasted 
with cross-examination, 48, 74 ; dia- 
lectic a test of the • efficacy of the 
expository process, i. 229 ; worth- 
less for instruction, 467, ii. 2 r?., 
239-40, 256, 259, 261, 556 n . ; dif- 
ference in Timceus and Kritias , 260. 

Leges, authenticity, i. 173, 175, 209, 
iii. 355 n ., 419 n., 460-464 ; date, 
i. 182, 185, 194, iii. 301, 443 n . ; 
scene and persons, 301, 307 ; change 
in Plato’s circumstances and feel- 
ings, 302, 350; analogous to Euri- 
pides’ Bacchce and Aristophanes’ 
Nubes , 306; Xenophon compared, 
601 ; Plato’s purj>ose, to remedy all 
misconduct, 399 ; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427 ; large 
proportion of preliminary discus- 
sions and didactic exhortation, 311 ; 
soul prior to and more powerful 
than body, 417, 449 ; the good and 
the bad souls at work in universe, 
417 ; all things full of gods, 418 ; 
Manichaianism in, 419 n . ; good 
identical with maximum of plea- 
sure and minimum of pain, 322- 
326, 329-323; at least an useful 
fiction, 333 ; justice a good per se 
and from its consequences , 324; 
what constitutes injustice, 397-399 ; 
no man voluntarily wicked, 395, 
397 ; three causes of misguided pro- 
ceedings, 396 ; punishment, to deter 
or reform, ib., 439 ; threefold divi- 
sion of good, 459; virtue fourfold, 
448 ; the four virtues the highest, 
and source of all other, goods, 458 ; 
unity of state’s end to be kept in 
view, 447 ; the end is the virtue 
of the citizens, 448; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
out this end, 446, 448, 455, 459 ; 
and enforce orthodox creed, 448; 
training of counsellors in Epinomis , 
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450, 454 ; basis of Spartan institu- 
tions too narrow, 311 ; Plato’s state, 
a compromise of oligarchical and 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; 
historical retrospect of society, 336- 
344 ; frequent destruction of com- 
munities, 337 ; difficulties of govern- 
ment, seven distinct natural titles 
to, 338 ; view of the lot , 339 ; im- 
prudent to found government on 
any one tiHe only, ih. ; illustrated 
by Argos, Messene, Sparta, ib. ; 
Persia and Athens compared, 341 ; 
monarchy and democracy the 
mother-polities , ib. ; bad training of 
kings’ sons, 342 ; the Magnetic 
community, origin of, 303 n . ; its ! 
{mode a is , 358 n . ; site and settlers, i 
350, 359, 366 ; circular form, un- 
walled, 374 ; defence of territory, 
rural police, 365 ; Spartan Kryptia \ 
compared, 366 ; test of laws, good- ! 
ness of ethical purpose and work- j 
ing, 313 ; general coincidence of ' 
Platonic and Attic law, 393 w., 403, 
405 n. y 433, 436, 460 ; many of 
Plato’s laws are discharges of ethical 
antipathy, 441 ; state’s laws, with 
their proems, 351 ; the proems, I 
didactic or rhetorical homilies, 352; | 
Cicero on, ib. n. ; to serve as type 
for poets, 353 ; training of the emo- 
tions through influence of the 
Muses, Apollo, and Dionysus, 319, 
377 ; endurance of pain in Spartan 
discipline, 314 ; drunkenness for- 
bidden at Sparta, how far justifi- 
able, 315; citizens tested against 
pleasure, ib. ; Dionysiac banquets, 
under a sober president, 318; elders 
require stimulus of wine, 327 ; pre- 
cautions in electing minister of edu- 
cation, 368 ; age, and matter of 
teaching, 378, 380; the teaching 
simple and common to both sexes, 
381 ; music and dancing, 320 ; three 
choruses, youths, mature men, 
elders, 326, 335; elders, by ex- 
ample, to keep up purity of music, 
326 ; prizes at musical and gym- 
nastic festivals, 321, 367 ; but ob- 
ject of training, war, not prizes, 
389 ; importance of music in edu- 
cation, 335; musical and literary 


LEGES. 

education, fixed type, 321, 367 9 
379 ; poets to conform to ethical 
creed, 322-6 ; change for worse at 
Athens after Persian invasion, 343 ; 
this change began in music, ib. ; 
contrast in Demosthenes and Mene - 
xenus, 344 w., 348 ; dangers of 
change in national music, doctrine 
also of Damon, 345 ; Plato’s aver- 
sion to dramatic poetry of Athens, 
346, 380 ; peculiar to himself, 347 ; 
value of arithmetic, 359 n. ; purpose 
of teaching astronomy, 384; planets, 
Plato’s idea of motions of, ib. ; cir- 
cular motion best, 418, 419 ; hunt- 
ing, meaning of, 386 ; hunting, how 
far permitted, 385 ; for religion, 
oracles of Dodona and Delphi to 
be consulted, 355, 367 ; temples 
and priests, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
only state worship allowed, 408 ; 
contrast with Sokratic teaching, ii. 
358 ; Milton on, iii. 410 n. ; neces- 
sity of enforcing state religion, 408 ; 
vfipis to divine things or places, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
impiety, from one of three heresies, 
406; punishment, 406-408; ma- 
jority of Greek world would have 
been included in one of the three 
varieties, 412 ; first heresy confuted, 
417 ; argument inconsistent and un- 
satisfactory, 418 ; second confuted, 
420 ; the third the worst, 415 ; con- 
futed, 422 ; incongruity of Plato’s 
doctrine, 423 ; dissent of Herodotus 
and Sokrates, 424; opposition to 
Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 425; 
general Greek belief, 422, 424 ; divi- 
sion of citizens and land, twelve 
tribes, 359 ; four classes, property 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, 361 ; perpetuity of lots of 
land, 356, 390 ; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
succession, 358 ; number of citizens, 
356, 358 ; Aristotle on, 356 n. ; 
syssitia, 374, 389 ; same duties and 
traiuing for women as men, 224 ; 
family ties mischievous, but cannot 
practically be got rid of, 357 ; to be 
watched over by magistrates, 358 ; 
marriage, ib. t 361, 371, 374, 389, 
435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
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LKHRSCH. 

divorce, 437 ; treatment of infants, 
376; orphans, guardians, 435, 436 ; 
limited inequality tolerated as to 
moveable property, 360 ; modes of 
acquiring property, 428 ; length of 
prescription for ownership, 445; 
no private possession of gold or 
silver, no loans or interests, 361 ; 
slaveiy, 372, 430 ; Aristotle differs, 
373 n. ; distribution of annual pro- 
duce, 391 ; each artisan only one 
trade, ib . ; retailers, regulations 
about, ib., 431 ; punishment for 
fraud, 432 ; Benefit Societies, 429 ; 
Metics, 392 ; strangers and foreign ! 
travel of citizens, 444 ; electoral 
scheme, 363; thirty-seven nomo- j 
phy lakes, 861; assisted by select j 
fcikasts, 392 ; many details left to, ; 
871 ; the council, and other magis- j 
trates, 364 ; limited power of fining, j 
390; military commanders and 
council, 362; monthly military 
muster of whole population, 388 ; 
oaths for dikasts, judges, and 
electors only, 444; penalties against 
contentious litigation, 440 ; judicial 
duties, public and private causes, 
369; public, three stages, 370, ! 
445; witnesses, 440 ; distinction of j 
damage and injury, 395; sacrilege I 
and high treason the gravest crimes, 
393; abuse of public trust, 442; 
evasion of military service, 443; 
homicide, penalties, 400; varieties 
of, 400-3; wounds and beating, 
403, 405, 439 ; poison and sorcery, ! 
438; neglect of parents, 437 ; lunacy, j 
ib. ; libels, 439; theft, 394, 439; 
suretyship, 445; mendicants, 439; 
funerals, 446 ; compared with earlier 
works, 304, 309 ; Cyrojxzdia , 348 ; 
Protagoras , 331; Goryias, ii. 137, 
iil 331-2, 353; Phadrus, 353; 
PhUebus , 331 ; Republic, 328 
332, 349, 357, 421, 459 n.; 2Y- 
mcew, 419 n. 

Lehrsch, ii. 524 ft., 526 n. 

Leibnitz, interdependence of Daturc, 
ii 17 n.; agreement with Plato’s 
metaphysics, 18 n. ; pre-existence 
of soul, 4b. ; natural significant apti- 
tude of letters, 531 ». ; on a philo- 
sophical language, 640 n. 


LOGIC. 

Lenormant, ii. 522 n. 

i. 68, 69, ii. 456 n. 

Lewis, Sib Q. C., ancient astronomy, 
iii. 385 n., 454 n. 

Liberty, excess of, at Athens, iii. 
341. 

Libraries, ancient, i. 139, 147 n., 149, 
155 ; copying by librarii and private 
friends, 150 152 n. ; official 

MSS., 153 ».; see * Alexandrine , 
Lykeum Academy. 

Lichtenbtadt, iii. 284 n. 

Light, Plato’s theory, iii. 265. 

Like known by like, i. 224 n., ii, 
134 n. ; friend to like, 134 n. 

Littre, the soul, iii. 286 n. ; synthetic 
character of ancient medicine, 289 n . 

Loans, disallowed, iii. 361. 

Lobeck, ii. 520 528 n , 629 p. 

Locke, atomic doctrine of primary 
and secondary qualities, i. 73 ; good 
identical with pleasure, ii. 78. 

Logic, influence of Herakleitus on 
development of, i. 39 ; of a science, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modem view, 229 n. ; objects 
of perception and of conception, com- 
prised in Plato's enSy ii. 441, 443; 
concepts and percepts, relative, 283; 
in Sok rates, the subordination of 
terms, i. 329 ; position of Megarics 
in history of, iii. 486 n . ; negative of 
A ntisthenes’ school, 504 ; Kyrenaic 
theory, 553 ; elementary distinc- 
tions unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344, 365 n., ii. 4, 92, 402, 434, 
441, 455 ; the dialogues of search 
are lessons in method, 388, 899; 
collection of sophisms necessary for 
a theory of, iii. 486; Aristotle first 
distinguished 6 paw pay crwwwpa, 
and tear* avaboyiavy ii. 303 n. ; 
generalisation, and division, i. 358 ; 
process of classification not much 
attended to, ii. 563 ; definition and 
division illustrated in Phoedms and 
PhUebus, 235, 662 ; names relative 
and non-relative, 445 ; connotation 
of a word, to be known before its ac- 
cidents and antecedents, 12 ; logical 
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subject has no real essence apart 
from predicates, iii. 523 n . ; logical 
and concrete aggregates, i. 384, 385 ; 
concrete , its Greek equivalent, 384 
n. ; opposites, only one to each 
thing, 343 «. ; contraries, the Py- 
thagorean “ principia of existing 
things,” 15 n . ; Herakleitus’ theory, 
31, 32 ; are excluded in nothing 
save the seff-existent Idea, 337 n . ; 
judgment, akin to proposition, and 
may be false by }>artnership with 
form non-ens, ii. 425-6 ; implied in 
every act of consciousness, 376 n . ; 
Plato’s canon of belief, iii. 259 ; con- 
tradictory propositions not possible, 
522 n . ; principle of contradiction, 
not laid down in Plato’s time, ii. 
308 ; logical maxim of, 452 ; func- 
tion of copula, iii. 525 ; miscon- 
ceived by Antisthenes, ii. 434, 445 
n ., 465 n . ; Plato’s view of causal 
reasoning, 23 ; modern views on 
a priori reasonings, difference of 
Plato’s, 20; see Fallacies , Predica- 
tion, Proposition, 

Logographers, ii. 233 ??., 242 n. 

Lot, principle of the, iii. 339. 

Love, a moving force, in Empedokles, 

i. 39 ; cause of, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513 ; see 
Eros, 

Lucian, worthlessness of geometry, i. 
256 w. ; on time wasted in philo- 
sophic training, 275 n. 

Lucretius, on Anaxagorean homoro- 
meries, i. 54 n . ; origin of language 

ii. 547 n, ; on pleasure, 599 n n 607 
n., iii. 517 n. ; on justice, 157 n. ; 
appearances of gods to men, 182 n.; 
theology of, 190 n. 

AeorircXovv, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Luther, on music, iii. 178 n. 

Ltkeum, Peripatetic school, i. 137 ; 
the library, founded for use of in- 
mates and special visitors, 147 ; 
loss of library, 138. 

Lykurgus, relation to Plato, i. 214 n. 

Lysiab, rhetorical powers, ii. 255 n. ; 
Isokrates compared, 241, 244 ; un- 
fairly treated in Pkoedrus , 254-5 ; 


MALTHU8. 

rivalry with Plato, iii. 8, 10 n., 11 
n . ; oration against ^Eschines, 467, 

Lysis, authenticity, i. 175, 515 n . ; 
date, 178-80 ; 184, 198, 515 n . ; 
subject suited for dialogue of search, 
516 ; problem of friendship too 
general, 518 ; debate partly real, 
partly verbal, 519; scenery ami 
personages, 502 ; mode of talking 
with youth, 503 ; servitude of the 
ignorant, 505 ; lesson of humility, 
507 ; illustrates Sokratic manner, 
508 ; what is a friend, tb . ; appeal 
to maxims of poets, 509 ; likeness 
and unlikeness, ib., 510, 519 n. ; the 
Indifferent, friend to Good, 510, 
520; anxious to escape from felt 
evil, 511; illustrated by philo- 
sopher’s condition, ib., 521 ; the 
primum amabile , 512, 522 ; cause 
of friendship, desire for what is 
akin to us or our own, 513; good 
akin, evil alien, to every one, 514 ; 
the Good and Beautiful as objects 
of attachment, 526 ; failure of en- 
quiry, 514 ; compared with Cicero 
De Amicitia , 520 ; Charmides , 502, 
515 n . 

H. 

Macaulay, Lord, Theology not a pro- 
gressive science, ii. 205. 

Mackintosh, Sir J., iii. 132 n. 

Madness, Plato’s view, i. 460; of 
philosopher, ii. 158; varieties of, 
Eros one, 207 ; see Inspiration . 

Magic, Empedokles claims powers of, 

i. 49 ; Plato’s laws against, iii. 438. 

Magnet, analogy to poetic inspira- 
tion, i. 459, 460. 

Magnetic colony, see Leges . 

Maine, meaning of natural justice, 

ii. 116 ; influence of Law in early 
societies, i. 253 n. 

Making and doing , i. 484. 

Malebranche, ii. 180, iii 261. 

Mallet, on Sophisth , ii. 458 w. 

Malthus, law of population, iii. 229 ; 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 
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MAN. 

Man, Plato on antiquity of, iii, 337 ; 
construction of, 272 ; the cause of 
evil, 263 ; inconsistency, ib. n. ; 
Bee Body, Soul , Immortality . 

Manichjeanism of Leges, iii, 419 n . 

Mansbl, Dr., ii. 333 n . 

Mantineia, iii. 567. 

Marathon, iii. 6. 

Marbach, iii. 486 n . 

Mariandyni, iii. 372 n. 

Marriage, temporary for guardians, 
iii. 69, 203-206 ; object, 226 ; Plato’s 
and modem sentiments, 220 ; Ari- 
stotle, 217, 226-9; laws in second 
ideal, 358, 361, 371, 374, 389, 

435, 437 ; board of Matrons, 375 ; 
Malthus’ law recognised by Plato 
and Aristotle, 330; divorce, 437. 

Martin on Timceus, iii. 246 n., 252 
w., 261 n., 454 n. ; Leges, 385 n. 

Materialists, ii. 413, 435 ; meaning 
of tns, 444 ; argument against, 415, 

436, 438, 441 ; reply open to, 437, 
442. 

Matter, Aristotle’s materia prima, 
i. 75, ii. 617 n . ; to bacriKov of 
Tim ecus , 617 n. ; four elements not 
primitive, iii. 266 ; prime, action of j 
Ideas on, 267 ; Voltaire on, 523 n. 

Maximus Tyrius, on Plato’s reminis- 
cence, ii. 20 n. ; variety, 620 n. 

Measure, Plato’s conception, i. 443, 
448, ii. 475 ; rb furp iov of Plato, 
616 ; Platonic ideal, undefined re- 
sults, 150; Pythagorean Katpo?, 
617 n. ; necessary, to choose plea- 
sures rightly, 65, 132 n ., 611; 
virtue a right estimate of pleasure 
and pain 65, 78 ; courage a just 
estimate of things terrible, 80 ; false 
estimate of pleasures habitual, 571 ; 
true pleasures admit of, 576 ; direc- 
tive sovereignty of, 611 ; how ap- 
plied in Protagoras, ib. ; how ex- 
plained in PhilSbus, 613. 

Medical art, analogy of rhetoric to, 
ii. 237 ; reducible to rule, 147 n . ; 
physician not bound by peremptory , 
rules, 484 ; no refined art, allowed, j 


MENEXENUS. 

iii. 54 ; Plato’s view of, 279 ; syn- 
thetic character of ancient, 289. 

Megarics, transcendental, not ethical, 
iii. 476; shared with Plato the 
eristic of Sokrates, 479, 481 ; logical 
position misrepresented by his- 
torians, 485 ; negative dialectic at- 
tributed by historians to, i. 242 ; 
not peculiar to, 258; the charge 
brought by contemporaries against 

300; sophisms of Eubulides, iii. 
488 ; real character of, 490 ; alleged 
over-refinement in classification, ii. 
407 ; not the idealists of Sophistes , 
458 ; controversy with Aristotle 
about Power, iii. 490; Aristotle’s 
arguments not valid, 491-493; Ari- 
stotle himself concedes the doc- 
trine, 494 n. ; doctrine of Diodorus 
Kromis, 495, 498 ; defended by 
Hobbes, 498 ; depends on question 
of universal regularity of sequence 
496 ; sophism of Diodorus Kronus, 
ib., 498; Stilpon, 503; Cicero on, 
490 w. ; Ritter, 484 n. ; Prantl, ib., 
487 n. ; Zeller, 486 n. ; Winckel- 
mann, ib. ; Marbach, ib. ; Tiede- 
rnann, ib. ; Stallbaum, 487 n. : 
Deycks, 491 ; see Eukleides . 

Mel£tur, reply of Sokrates to, Tlato 
and Xenophon cornered, L 329 
Plato’s views coincide with, iii. 239, 
259, 411, 415, 441, 468. 

Meussus of Samos, i 96. 

Memory, difference of pvqprj and 
, ii. 568 n. ; see Association. 

Manage, on etymology, ii. 520 n. 

Mened£mub the Eretrian, iii. 504 ; 
disallowed negative predications, 
525. 

Memxenus, its authenticity, i. 185, 
209, iii. 12 n . ; date, i. 176, 178, 
182, 194 ; anachronism, iii. 11 ; 
scenery and persons, 1 ; funeral 
harangues at Athens, ib., 4 ; So- 
krates recites harangue learnt from 
Aspasia, 2 ; framed on the established 
type, 5 ; excited much admiration, 
7 ; probable motives of Plato, 8, 10 ; 
contrast with Leges, 344 n., 348 ; 
Qorgias , ii. 149, iii. 9. 
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MENON. 

Merton , date, i. 175-6, 178-80, 182, 
184 , 195 n., 561 n., ii. 16 w; purpose, 
6 ; gives points in common between 
Sokrates and Sophists, 27 ; scenery 
and persons, 1 ; is virtue teachable, 
ib . 8, 548 w.; plurality of virtues, 
3 ; search for common property, ib. ; 
how is process of search useful, 6 ; 
Sokrates’ cross-examination like 
effect of torpedo, ib. ; analogies, de- 
finitions df figure and colour, 4; 
Menon’s definition, refuted, 5 ; 
theory of reminiscence, 7 ; illus- 
trated by questioning Menon’s slave, 
ib ., 19 n. f 21 ; metempsychosis, 17 ; 
little said of the Ideas , 23, 25 n. ; 
virtue is knowledge, 8; and so 
teachable, 9 ; relation of opinion to 
knowledge, 10, 25 n., 167 r?., 383 
n. ; right opinion of good states- 
men, from inspiration, 11 ; highest 
virtue teachable, but all existing 
virtue is from i nspi ration, t7>.; virtue 
its If remains unknown, ib., 14 ; 
Sokrates’ doctrine, universal desire 
of good, 13 ; com pared with l'hce- 
drus and Phcedon , 18 ; Protagoras , 
14; Politifcus, 4‘J9; Timceus , Gor- 
gias , R< public, 25 n. 

Mentiens, sophism, iii. 482, 488. 

MEssfcxft, bad basis of government, 
iii. 339. 

Metaphor, Herakleitus’ exposition 
by, i. 29, 31, 38 n. ; Plato’s tendency 
to found arguments on, 213, 223 n. ; 

ii. Ill 272 w., 384, 419, 570, 
583 ; doctrine of Ideas derived its 
plausibility from, i. 213; waxen 
memorial tablet in the mind, ii. 
380 ; pigeon - cage, 381 ; soul’s 
Kvrgns compared to children’s teeth- 
ing, 619 n. ; the steersman, iii. 79 ; 
Idea of Good in intellectual, as sun 
in visible, 89 ; the cave, ii. 472, 

iii. 93-5 ; analogy of state and in- 
dividual, 37, 47, 64, 105-110, 123 ; 
exaggerated, 141, 147, 151; kos- 
mos, absolute height and depth, 113, 

Metaphysics, see Ontology. 

Meteorology, of Anaxagoras, i. 60 ; 
Diogenes of Apollouia, 66; So- 
krates avoided, 248. 


MILL. 

Metempsychosis, included in all 
ancient speculations, ii., 166, 202 
n. ; belief of Empedokles, i. 48 ; in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s im- 
mortality, ii. 190; theory of, 7, 17, 
iii. 262 ; of ordinary men only, ii. 
163, 192, 201 ; mythe, 217, 220 n . ; 
general doctrine in Virgil, 202 n. 

Method, revolutionised by Sokrates, 

i. viii. ; obstetric, 238, ii. 21, 321, 
387 ; Aristotle’s Dialectic and De- 
monstrative, i. 233; see Dialectic , 
Negative , Inductive. 

Metics, admission of, iii. 392 ; Xeno- 
phon on, 595. 

M erptov, to, of Plato, ii. 616. 

Michelet, iii. 178 n. 

Middle Ages, disputations in the, i. 
268 n. ; views on causation, ii. 
185 n. 

Mty fia, see Chaos. 

Mill, Jas., on law of mental associa- 
tion, i. 523 n. ; transmission of esta- 
blished morality of a society, ii. 46 
n. ; on the moral sense, iii. 155 n. ; 
ethical end, 132 n. 

Mill, J. S., on vague connotation of 
general terms, i. 380 n. ; evils of 
informal debate, 553 n ., 555 n. ; 
defiuition of fallacy, iii. 484 ; heads 
of fallacies, i. 552 ; fallacies of 
confusion, Descartes’ argument, 

ii. 513 n. ; of Sufficient Reason, 
earliest example of, i. 6 rela- 
tivity of knowledge, ii. 337 n. ; 
abstract names, 285 n. ; simple ob- 
jects undefinable, iii. 528 n . ; com- 
parison of Form with particular 
phenomena, ii. 271; necessity of 
Verification, 379 n. ; antecedent , 
consequent , simultaneous , 375 n . ; 
assumption in axioms of arithmetic, 
616 n.\ axioms of arithmetic and 
geometry, from induction, iii. 383 
n. ; ultimate laws of nature, ii. 342 ; 
relation of art to science, 249 n. ; 
the beautiful, i. 382 n. ; hostility 
to novel attempts at analysis of 
ethics, 258 n. ; Liberty , 266 n., ii. 
143 n. ; Sokrates’ Utilitarianism, 
83 n . ; theory of syllogisiii, 25 n. ; 
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NATURE. 

aptitude, 636; first impose* of, a 
Herakleitean, 518 532-3, 537 n.\ 

how they have become disguised, 
529 ; changes hard to follow, 533 ; 
Herakleitean theory admitted, 534 ; 
some names not consistent with it, 
536 ; the theory uncertain, implicit 
trust not to be put in names, 538, 
542 ; see Language, 

Nature, course of, the ultimatum of 
Demokritus and moderns, i. 76 ; all 
proceedings of, conducted according 
to fixed laws, ii. 502 ; Greek view of, 
hostile to philosophical speculation, 
i. 89; interdependence of, ii. 17; 
antithesis of law and, 106, 112, iii. 
553; also in Indian philosophy, 
517 ; <pv(T€i and Kara (fivcriv , U. 
510 iii. 339 n. ; Aristotle, 418 
n , : uncertainty of referring to, ii, 
114, iii. 223, 517 ; meaning of law 
of, ii. 116 n.\ Mill on number of 
ultimate Laws of, 342; no object 
in, mean to the philosopher, 268. 

Necessary truth, ii. 466 n. 

Necessity, means Freewill in Plato, 
iii. 249; kosmos produced by joint . 
act ion of reason and, 266. 

Negative, Plato's view of the, erro- 1 
neons, ii. 450, 452; predications 
disallowed by Menedemus, iii. 
525. i 

Negative Method, harshly censured 
by historians of philosophy, iii. 47* ; 
preponderated in Plato’s age, 477 ; ! 
erroneously attributed to Sophists j 
and Megarics, i. 242, 258 ; the ! 
charge brought by contemporary 
Athenians against Sokrates, 259 ; 
Sokrates and Plato its champions, 
vm, 243; Sokrates the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; first 
applied negative analysis to the 
common consciousness, i. 256, 260 
n .; to social, political, ethical topics, 
256 ; the Megarics shared with 
Plato the negative impulse of So- 
krates, iii. 481 ; Academics, 486 n.- 
negative and affirmative veins in 
Plato distinct, i. 270, 274, 292; 
the negative, extreme in Par- 
menides, ii. 278, iii. 480; over- 


number. 

looked in Kriton , i. 306; well illus- 
trated in Lysis , 508 ; the affirma- 
tive prominent in his old age, 280 ; 
its necessity as a condition of rea- 
soned truth, 95, 242, 244, 257, 
266 n., 293, 517, iii. 485 ; a value 
by itself, ii. 258, 278, 294, 359-60, 
387, 395 «., 500, ii. 22; a necessary 
preliminary to the affirmative, i. 
517, 533 ; essential to control of the 
affirmative, ii. 300 rf., iii. 478; its 
difficulties never solved, ii. 258; 
see Dialectic . 

Nemesius, relativity of mental and 
sensational processes, ii. 331. 

Newton, accused of substituting phy- 
sical for mental cause's, ii. 177. 

Nile, inundation of, explanation of 
Anaxagoras, i. 60 n. 

! Nofxtftoi/, equivocal use, i. 369. 

| Nominalism, first protest against 

I Kealism, Antisthcnes, iii. 520; of 
Stilpon, 523. 

Nomos, idea of law less extensive 
than, i. 252 r*., 253 w., 425 n. ; om- 
nipotence of King, 249, 251, 264, 
295, ii. 107 ; Sokrates an exception, 
2 ; Plato’s and Aristotle’s theory of 
I>olitics to resist King,i. 264; Plato 
appeals to, iii. 50 n. ; Epiktetus, i. 
259 n. ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45 ; no 
common End among established 
yo/xt/xa, 498 n,, iii. 232 n . ; see 
A ulliority , Orthodoxy, 

Non-ens, see Em, 

Noumenon of Kant agrees with Par- 
menides’ ens, i. 22. 

Nous, see Reason, 

Number, the principle of Pytha- 
goreans, i. 10-12, 15 ; differs from 
Plato’s Idea, 10 ; its modern ap- 
plication, ih, n ., 14 n, ; limited to 
ten, according to Plato and Pytha- 
goreans, 11 w. ; the Greek geome- 
trical conception of, ii. 321 n . ; 
mean proporiionals, iii. 252 n . ; see 
Arithmetic . 
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OATHS. 


Oaths, iii. 444. 

Objective, and subjective views of 
ethics, Sokrates distinguished, i. 
324 ; dissent coincident with sub- 
jective unanimity, 325 ; see Rela- 
tivity* 

JJbsebvatio^ astronomy must not be 
studied by, iii. 99 ; nor acoustics, 

100 . 

Obstetric, of Sokrates, i. 238, ii. 21, 
321, 387. 

Odysseus, i. 388. 

Oken, Pythagoreanism, i. 10 n. 

Old age, iii. 28. 

Oligarchy, iii. 105 ; Tlato’s second 
slate a compromise of democracy 
and, 363, 367. 

first distinguished from 
t by Aristotle, ii. 303 n. 

'OjMOVVfJHOSj i. 525. 

One, in the Many, and Many in the j 
One, aim of philosophy, i. 278; I 
difficulties about many and, ii. 557 ; 
see Idea. 

Ontology and physics, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 n. ; the 
science of Ens, first appears in the 
Eleates, 23; reconciliation of physics 
w i th ,attei n pted unsuccessfu lly after 
Parmenides, ib . n. ; Plato blends 
ethics with, ii. 585; Aristotle’s sub- 
stratum for phenomenology, i. 25 t?.; 
tendency to embrace logical phan- 
toms as real causes, ii. 180 n. ; see 
Ens Philosophy. 

Opinion, public, see Authority. 

Opinion, Xenophanes’ doctrine, i. 19; 
Parmenides’, 21 ; Demokritus’, 75; 
embraces all varieties of knowledge 
save of the Good, 361; right,, of 
good statesmen, derived from in- 
spiration, ii. 11 ; compared with 
knowledge, 10, 23, 25 n., 377 r?., 
392 n. ; antithesis less marked in 
Theoetetus than Politiku$ } 471 ; 


orthodoxy. 

Plato’s compared with modem 
views, 24 ; the mind rises from 
sensation to opinion, then cogni- 
tion, 374; distinct from sensation, 
377 ; true, knowledge is, 379; veri- 
fication from experience, not re- 
cognised as necessary or possible, 
378 ; is false, possible, 379, 392 n., 
570; waxen memorial tablet in the 
mind, 380 ; false, is the con- 
fusion of cognitions and non-cog- 
nitions, refuted, 382 ; wherein dif- 
ferent from knowledge, 383; true, 
not knowledge, communicated by 
rhetor, ib. ; true, plus rational ex- 
planation, is knowledge, 384; 
analogy of elements and com- 
pounds, ib. ; rejected, 386 ; inter- 
communion of forms of non-ens and 
of proposition, opinion, judgment, 
425, 426 ; akin to proposition, and 
may be false, by partnership with 
form 7ion-ins, 426 ; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; its matter, 
what is between ens and non-ens, 
75; two grades of, Faith or Belief, 
and Conjecture, 93 ; true pleasure 
attached to true, ii. 570. 

Opposites, only one to each thing, i. 
343 n. 

' Optimism, ii. 168-9. 

Orphans, iii. 436-7. 

Orphic canon of life, ii. 610 n., iii. 
41 ; coincidence of Timceus with, 
284 w. 

Orthodox y, local in fallibility claimed, 
but rarely severely enforced in 
Greece, iii. 42<> ; less intolerance at 
Athene than elsewhere, ii. 426, 493, 
iii. 153; Sophists conform to pre- 
valent, 82; irresistible effect of 
public opinion in producing, i. 264, 
iii. 81 ; common sense of a com- 
munity, its propagation, ii. 45; 
Plato on, i. sc, 212, 264 n., 295, 
id. 95 n., 193 ; probable feelings of 
Plato, ii. 142 ; Sokrates in Phcedon 
contrasted with Apdogy , 197 ; in- 
consistently exacted in Plato’8 state,. 
492-3, iii. 50, 184, 188, 357, 408, 
460, 488 ; three varieties of heresy, 
406 ; proem to laws against, 414 ; 
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Oixria. . 

first confuted, 417 ; argument in- 
consistent and unsatisfactory, 418 ; 
second confuted, 420 ; contradicts 
Republic , 421 ; the third the worst, 
* 415 ; confuted, 422 ; general Greek 
belief, 412, 422, 424 ; incongruity 
of Plato’s doctrine, 425; opposition 
to Plato’s doctrine in Greece, 425 ; 
Cicero, 409 n . ; Milton, 410 n. ; Bp. 
Butler, 194 n. ; book-burning, 410 
«. ; see Authority. 

Overlay must be known before irdBrj, 
ii. 12 n. 


UcudepaoTia, ii. 206 ft., 226 n ., iii. 

389. 

Pain, see dhimla, Pleasure . 

Palky, remarks illustrative of So- 
kratic dialectic, i. 248 n. 

Pan.®tiu 8, style, i. 277 ft. ; on 
Phcedon, 157, 205 n. ; Plato’s im- 
mortality of the soul, ii. 200 n. ; 
dialogues of Sokrat ici viri } iii. 466. 

Parmenides, metaphysical and geo- 
metrical rather than physical, i. 
23 n.y 92 ; the absolute, 21-25, ii. 
313; Herakleitus opposed to, i. j 
38 ; ens and non-ens, an inherent 1 
contradiction in human mind, 21 ; | 
ens alone contains truth, pheno- j 
mena probability, 25 ; ens, errone- j 
ously identified by Aristotle with j 
heat, ib. n . ; non-ens, ii. 456 n . ; ! 
opposition to Homo Mensura , 323; j 
phenomena of, the object of modem j 
physics, i. 23 n . ; mind, 26 ; theo- ! 
logy, 20, 26 ; physics, 7 ft., 93 n . ; ] 
two physical principles, 25; doc- ; 
trine defended by Zeno, 97, 102, ii. j 
265 ; relation of Demokritus to, i. j 
with Pythagoras supplied basis I 
of Platonic philosophy, 92 ; refuta 
tion of, in Sophistts , ii. 423, 435 ; 
sumrnum genus enlarged by Eu- 
kleides, 408 n . ; and Sokrates, 
blended by Eukleides, iii. 473. 

Parmenides, the, date, i. 176, 185, 186 
ft., 209 ft., ii. 279 458 n . ; authen- 

ticity, L 178-81, 190, 197, 209 ft., 
272 ii. 276 277, 296 ft., 396 


PAEMSNIO&8. 

n. ; criticism of dialogue generally, 
290; its character, 263; purpose 
negative, 278, 293 «., 294, 301, 306, 
318, iii. 480; the genuine Platonic 
theory attacked, ii. 276 ; attack not 
unnatural, 278 ; its dialectic, com- 
pared with Zeno’s, i. 104 ; scenery 
and personages, ii. 264; Sokrates 
impugns Zeno’s doctrine, 266 ; and 
affirms Ideas separate from, but 
participate by, sensible objects, ib . ; 
objections, 267-274 ; no object in 
nature mean to the philosopher, 
268, 406 n . ; ideas, how partici- 
pate by objects, 270, 279, iii. 165 ; 
analogous difficulty of predication, 
525; not merely conceptions, ii. 
271, 281 ; “ the third man,” 271; 
not mere types, 272 ; not cogniz- 
able, since not relative to ourselves, 
ib.y 280 ; cognizable only through 
unattained Idea of cognition, 273 ; 
which gods have, 274, 275 n . ; di- 
lemma, ideas exist or philosophy 
impossible, 275 ; exercises required 
from students, 287 ; provisional 
assumption ol hypotheses, and their 
consequences traced, ib. ; nine de- 
monstrations from unum est and 
unum non est t 289, 558 ; criticism 
of antinomies, 290, 294 n., 297 n., 
308 n . ; exercises only specimens of 
method applicable to other anti- 
nomies, 299; more formidable than 
problems of Megarics, 300 ; these 
assumptions convey the minimum 
of determinate meaning, 302 ; dif- 
ferent meanings of the same pro- 
position in words, 303, 305 n . ; first 
demonstration a Reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Unum non multu , 304, 
310 ; second, demonstrates Both of 
what the first demonstrated Neither , 
306, 310 ; third mediates, 308, 310 ; 
but unsatisfactory, 311 ; Plato’s 
imagination of the Instantaneous , 
309; found no favour, 311 ; the 
fourth and fifth, 310, 312; the 
sixth and seventh, 312; unwar- 
ranted steps in the reasoning, 314 ; 
seventh is founded on genuine doc- 
trine of Parmenides, 3 13; eighth and 
ninth, 315 ; conclusion compared to 
enigma in Republic, 317 ; compared 
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PARTICULARS. 

with Sophiistes and Politikus, 398 n., 
473 ; PhUebuB, 304 n ^ 558 n., 561 ; 
Pepublic t iii. 165 ; Euthydemus , i. 
532. 

Particulars, doctrine of Herakleitus, 
i. 30; the one in the many, and 
many in one, aim of philosophy, 278 ; 
Herakleitean flux true of, but not 
of Ideas, ii. 537 ; universale amidst, 
471 ; and universale, different dia- 
logues compared, ib. ; difficulties 
about one and many, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559; illustration from speech and 
music, 660; explanation insuffi- 
cient, 561 ; no constant truth in, 
iii. 29 n. ; fluctuate, 76 ; ordinary 
men discern only, 75, 77 ; see Phe- 
nomena. 

Pascal, on King Nomos , i. 252 n . ; 
Cartesian theory, ii. 177 ; justice, 
iii. 587 n. ; authority, 261. 

UaOrj, must be known after ovaia, ii. 
12 n. 

Pathology of Plato, compared with 
Aristotle and Hippokrates, iii. 289. j 

Pausania 8, the gods’ jealousy, iii. 
193 n. 

Peloponnesian war, iii. 6. 

Pentateuch, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of, iii. 185 n. ; relation to Greek 
schemes, 285. 

Pentathlos, the, i. 445; expert of 
Plato and Aristotle, 450 n . 

Percept and concept, relative, ii. 283 ; 
prior to the percipient, ib. n. 

Perception, doctrine of Parmenides, 
i. 26; Empedokles, 46; Theo- 
phrastus, 48 n. ; Anaxagoras, op- 
posed to Empedokles, 61 ; Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 65 ; Demokritus, 80 ; 
Plato, ii. 370; different views of 
Plato, 373 ; sensible, province wider 
in PolUikus than Theoetetus , 470; 
knowledge is sensible, 320,323, 364, 
383 n. ; identified with Homo Men* 
sura, 334, 372 n. ; sensible percep- 
tion does not include memory, 367 ; 
argument from analogy of seeing 


PHiEDON. 

and not seeing at the same time, 
368 ; knowledge lies in the mind’s 
comparisons respecting sensible 
perceptions, 372; difference from 
modem views, ib. ; objects of con- 
ception and of, comprised in Plato’s 
ens, 441, 443. 

Pebgamus, library of, i. 139, 149 n. 

Periander, iii. 33. 

n (pii\ov of Herakleitus, i. 36 n . ; com- 
pared with Nous of Anaxagoras, 
59 n . 

Perikles, upheld the claims of in- 
tellect, ii. 149; rhetorical power, 
145, 146. 

Peripatetic school at the Lykeum, 
i. 137 ; change after death of Theo- 
phrastus, 140 ; loss of library, 138 ; 
see Lykeum. 

Persian and Spartan kings eulogised, 

i. 338 ; and Athens compared, iii. 
341 ; invasion, 340, 343 ; customs 
blended with Spartan in Cyro - 
pcedia , 578 ; government, 592. 

Ph^edon the Eretrian, iii. 503. 

Phcedon , the, authenticity, i. 205 n . ; 
first dialogue disallowed upon inter- 
nal grounds,157 ; date, 178-82, 185, 

ii. 152 n. ; affirmative and exposi- 
tory, 152; much transcendental 
assertion, 263; purpose, 157 w. ; 
antithesis and complement of Sym - 
posioiiy 227 ; scenery and interlo- 
cutors, 153; Sokrates to the last 
insists on freedom of debate, 154; 
value of exposition, 174; no tri- 
partite soul, antithesis of soul and 
body, 159 ; life a struggle between 
soul and body, 161, 164, 198; 
emotions, a degenerate appendage 
of human nature, 609 n . ; death 
emancipates, 161, 164; yet soul 
may suffer punishment, inconsist- 
ency, 192 ; philosophy gives partial 
emancipation, 162 ; purification of 
soul, 164, iii. 514 ; inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with pain, ii. 
608 n. ; pleasures to be estimated 
by intelligence, 595 n. ; pleasures 
of intelligence more valuable than 
of sense, tb. ; courage of philosopher 
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PHiEDRUS. [ 

and ordinary citizens, different 
principles, 81 to. ; the soul a mix- 
ture, refuted, 166 ; soul’s pre- 
existence admitted, ib. 331 ; soul 
is essentially living and therefore 
immortal, 189 ; proof of immortality j 
includes pre-existence of all animals, j 
and metempsychosis, 190 ; depends j 
on assumption of Ideas, 189 ; me- ; 
tempsychosis of ordinary men only, j 
163, 192, 201 ; Plato’s demonstra- , 
tion fails, 220 ; not generally ac- 
cepted, 203; Sokrates’ intellectual 
development, 167 ; turned on differ- , 
ent views as to a true cause, 174 ; 
illustration of Comte’s three stages 
of progress, 183; Sokrates’ early 
study, 167 ; genesis of knowledge, 
tb . ; first doctrine of Cause, rejected, 
ib., 175; second doctrine, from 
Anaxagoras, 168, 176, 179; doc- 
trine laid down in Philibus, 183 
n. ; Anaxagoras did not carry out 
his principle, 169, 183; Anaxago- 
ras’ nous, as understood by Sokrates, 
178 n. ; causes efficient and co- 
efficient, 169, 176; third principle, 
assumption of Ideas as separate 
entia, 171, 179, 183, iii. 267 n. ; 
multitude of ideas, ii. 186 ; the only 
causes, 172; truth resides in Ideas, 
187 ; discussion of hyjjothesis, and 
of its consequences, distinct, 173, 
187 ; ultimate appeal to extremely 
general hypothesis, 187 ; Sokrates’ 
equanimity before death, 193, 194 ; 
Sokrates’ soul — islands of the blest, 
192 ; Sokrates’ last words and deat h, 
194; burial, 192; compared with 
Apology, i. 294 n., ii. 196-7 ; Sym- 
poeion, 157, 222-4 ; Mtnon, 18 ; 
Phcedrus, ib., 222-4, 267 n. ; Poll - i 
' ‘9 n . ; Republic, 159; i 
188, 190 n. ; Ttmceus, 159, 183 n., 
187-8, iii. 267 n. 

Phcedrus, its date, i. 131, 175-80, 
182-3, 185, 188, 189 n., 191, 196 
n., 197, 200, 560, 561 n , ii. 243 n., 
245 ; ancient criticism on, i. 189 n. ; 
considered by T ermemann as key- 
note of series, 172 ; assumptions of 
Schleiermacher inadmissible, 188, 
200 n.; much transcendental asser- 
tion, ii. 263 ; Eros differently under- 


PHjEDRUS. 

stood, necessity for definition, 235 ; 
derivation of €/>aw, 625 to. ; of uam*q 
and olnvioTucf), 527 to. ; Eros, a 
variety of madness, 217 ; Eros dis- 
paraged, then panegyrised, by So- 
krates, ib. ; mythe of pre-existent 
soul, ib ., 220 to.; soul’s tcinjais 
compared to children’s teething, 
619 to. ; reminiscence of the Ideas, 
218, 222, iii. 267 «.; operation of 
pre-natal experience tn man’s intel 
lectual faculties, ii. 218; reminis- 
cence kindled by aspect of physical 
beauty, 199, 209, 219 ; debate on 
Khetoric, 232 ; Sokrates’ theory, all 
persuasion founded on a knowledge 
of the truth, 234; writing and 
speaking, as art, 233 ; is it teachable 
by system, 234 ; Sokrates com- 
pares himself with Lysias, 235 ; 
Lysias unfairly treated in, 254-5, 
iii. 8, 10 to., 11 to. ; Sokrates’ reason 
for attachment to dialectic, ii. 472 
to. ; the two processes of dialectic, 

236, 246 ; exemplified in Sokrates* 
discourses, 235 ; essential to genuine 
rhetoric, 236, 241; rhetoric as a 
real art, is comprised in dialectic, 

237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237 ; includes a classification of 
minds and discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252; 
books and lectures useless, 239, 
240, 256, 259, 260-1 ; may re- 
mind, 239, 257 ; rhetorician must 
acquire real truth, 239, 240 ; theory 
more Platonic than Sokratic, 245; 
rhetorician insufficiently reward ed, 
239; dialectician alone can teach, 
244 ; idial, cannot be realised, 
258 ; except under hypotheses of 
pre - existence and reminiscence, 
259; dialectic teaches minds un- 
occupied, rhetoric minds pre-occu- 
pied, 246; Plato’s idial a philoso- 
phy, not an art, of rhetoric, 252 ; 
unattainable, 249,252; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250; 
charge against rhetorical teachers 
not established, 254 ; compared 
with Republic, Qorgias, Bulky - 
dimus, i. 563 ; Menon, ii, 18 ; 
Phcedon, ib. 199, 222-4, iii. 267 
n. ; Symposion, ii. 206, 215-16, 
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PHENICIANS. 

220, 222-4; Sophistes , 471; Poli- 
tikus , th., 480 ft. ; Philebus , 619; 
Timosus and Kritias , 260, 267, ft. ; 
iii. 353. 

Phenicians, iii. 359 ft., 382 ; appetite 
predominant in, 64. 

Phenomena, early Greek explanation 
of, by polytheism, i. 2 ; doctrine of 
Xenophanes, 19 ; Parmenides, 21- 

m 25, 69 ; of Parmenides, the object 
of modern physics, 23 ft. ; of 
Parmenides contain only proba- 
bility, not truth, 25; doctrine of 
Zeno, 98 ; Leontine Gorgias, 108 
ft.; Herakleitus, 30; Anaxagoras, 
61 ft. ; Demokritus, 74 ; Kyrenaics, 
iii. 553 ; the Ideas not fitted on to, 
ii. 286 ; Aristotle, i. 25 ft. ; see 
Particulars . 

Philebus, authenticity, ii. 589 ft. ; date, 
i. 176-8, 181-2, 185, ii. 588 n . ; pecu- 
liarity, 601; illustrates logical parti- 
tion, 469, 562 ; merit as a didactic 
composition, 584, 588 ft.; method 
contrasted with Thecetetus, 553 ft. ; 
recent editions, 584 ft. ; reading in 
p. 17a, 560 ft. ; subject and persons, 
552 ; protest against Sokrat ic elen- 
chiis, 553; happiness and good 
used as correlative terms, ib. ; good, \ 
object of universal desire, 554, 591, j 
612 w. ; what mental condition will 
ensure happiness, 553 ; is it plea- 
sure or wisdom, ib . 555 ; pleasures, j 
and opposite cognitions, unlike each j 
other, 554, 616; is good intense j 
pleasure without any intelligence, 
556 ; or intelligence without plea- 
sure or pain, 557 ; such a life con- 
ceivable, at least second-best, 568 ; 
Plato inconsistent in putting the 
alternative, 592; emotions, a de- 
generate appendage of human na- 
ture, 608; contrast with other 
dialogues, 618 ; good a tertium 
quid , 557, 580; pleasure, of the 
infinite, intelligence a combining 
cause, 566 ; intelligence the deter- 
mining, pleasure the indeterminate, 
567, iii. 250; intelligence postulated 
by the Hedonists, ii. 594 ; analogy 
of intelligence and pleasure, 579; 
intelligence more cognate to good 
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than pleasure is, 566, 580; pain, 
disturbance of system’s fundamental 
harmony, pleasure the restoration, 
667 ; pleasure pre-supposes pain, 
ib . ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568; desire . pre-supposes a 
bodily want and memory of previous 
satisfaction, ib. ; true pleasures 
attached to true opinions, 570; 
can pleasures be true or false, 502 
ft., 570, 571, 575, 599, 600 ft., 602 ; 
false pleasures are pleasures falsely 
estimated, 571, 588 n . ; to Plato 
the absolute the only, real, 604; 
true pleasures of beautiful colours, 
odours, sounds, acquisition of know- 
ledge, &c., 575 ; pure pleasures 
admit of measure, 576 ; directive 
sovereignty of measure, 611, 613 ; 
pleasure not identical with aXviria, 
572, 597 ; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573 ; allusion in ol 
Svarx^peis, 609 ft. ; intense pleasures 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611 ; but more 
pleasure in health, 574 ; intense 
pleasures not compatible with cog- 
nition, 582; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n . ; Aristotle 
on, 596 ft. ; drama, feelings excited 
— c pdovo ? , 574 ft.; pleasure is gene- 
ration, therefore not an End, nor 
the Good, 579 ; Aristippus and Ari- 
stotle on, 597 ft. ; pleasure is an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596, ft. ; 
Plato’s doctrine not defensible 
against pleasure-haters, 607, 610 
ft. ; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608 ; gods and kos- 
mos free from pleasure and pain, 
ib . ; comparison of man to kosmos 
unnecessary and confusing, 586; 
forced conjunction of kosmology 
and ethics, 611 ; difficulties about 
one and many, 557 ; natural coa- 
lescence of finite and infinite, 559; 
illustration from speech and music, 
560 ; explanation insufficient, 561 ; 
classes between one and infinite 
many often overlooked, 560; Plato 
enlarges Pythagorean doctrine, 587 ; 
but feebly applies, 588 ; quadruple 
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distribution of existences, 565 ; 
varieties of intelligence, classified, 
577; dialectic the purest, 679; 
classification of true and false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614 ; differ- ! 
enoe from other dialogues, 615 ; 
rhetoric superior in usefulness and 
celebrity, 579, 600; arithmetic and 
geometry are two-fold, 578, 615 ; , 
unchangeable essences of the kosmos 
rarely studied, 580 ; good a mix- 
ture, t b . ; this good has not the 
unity of an idea, 183 n., 584 ; all 
cognitions included, 581 ; but only 
true, pure, and necessary pleasures, 
582 ; five graduated constituents of 
good, 581, 617 ; Plato’s in part an 
eclectic doctrine, 585; blends on- j 
tology with ethics, ib . ; does not j 
satisfy the tests himself lays down, j 
591 ; compared with Euthydtmvs , j 
593 n . ; Protagoras , 599, 611 ; . 
Gorgias , 599, 600 ; Phaedra* , 619 ; 
Eympoxion y 589, n. y 61 9 ; Parmeni - j 
des y 304 n. y 558 n. y 561; Sdphutes, ; 
588 n. ; Politiku 478, 588 n. ; ! 
MepuUic , 589, 593 n. y 615; ; 
Timceu8 y 617 n. ; Lrges, iii. 331. j 

Philo, etymologies, ii. 525 n. ; hypo- \ 
thetical propositions, iii. 500 n. ; j 
allegorical interpretation, 185 n. j 

Philolaus, i. 9. I 

rrpcorov, see Amabile primum. 

Philosophers, ancient,common claim j 
to universal knowledge, ii. 431 ; ; 
charged with pride, iii. 509 n . ; | 
secession from Athens, 466 n. ; i 
contrast of philosopher with prac- | 
tical men, i. 384, 475 n ^ ii. 394, j 
489, iii. 77-80 ; uselessness in prac- 
tical life due to not being called in 
by citizens, 80; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
i. 557 ; forced seclusion of, iii. 85 ; 
require a community suitable, 86 ; 
philosophical aptitude perverted 
under misguiding public opinion, 
81 ; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; divine men, ii. 398 ; the fully 
qualified practitioner, i. 446, 4i7, 
450 ; not wise, yet painfully feeling 
ignorance, 511 ; value set by 8o- 
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krates and Plato on this attribute, 
521 ; dissenters, upheld, ii. 151 ; 
life a struggle between soul and 
body, 161 ; ascetio life, 164, iii. 
514 ; excepted from metempsy- 
chosis, ii. 163, 192, 201 ; rewarded 
in Hades — my the in Qorgia8 y 137 ; 
stages of intellectual development, 
167; value of exposition, 174; 
Eros the stimulus to improving 
philosophical communicn, 209, 211 ;« 
Sok rates as representative of Eros 
Philosophy 221, 231 ; distin- 
guished from lidtargs, iii. 130 n . ; 
not distinguishable from sophists, i. 
542, 544 n . ; alone can teach, ii. 
244, 246 ; as expositors, teach 
minds unoccupied, as rhetoricians, 
minds pre-occupied, 246 ; realisable 
only under hypothesis of pro-exist- 
ence and reminiscence, 259 ; alone 
grasp Ideas in reasoning, 506 n . ; 
test of, the synoptic view, iii. 103 ; 
cornered with rhetors, ii. 389; 
masters of debates, 390 ; determine 
what forms admit of intercom- 
munion, 420; live in region of 
ens y ib. ; contemplate unchangeable 
forms, iii. 74 ; distinction of ordinary 
men and, illustrated by simile of 
Cave, 93-95 ; distinctive marks of, 
77 ; no object in nature mean to, 
ii. 268. 

Philosophia prim a of Aristotle, i. 
229 n., ii. 443 601. 

Philosophy, is reasoned truth, i. 
v-vii ; Ferrier on scope and pur- 
pose of, vi n . ; necessarily pole- 
mical, vi ; modern idea of, includes 
authoritative teaching, positive re- 
sults, direct proofs, 237 ; usually 
positive systems advocated, ii. 277 ; 
difference of ancient and modern 
problems, 259 ; chief point of diver- 
gence of modern schools, 185 n. ; its 
beginning, i. 246 n., 254, ii. 182, 183 
n. ; free judgment the first con- 
dition for, i. 254, 266 n. y ii. 143, 
362 n . ; negative vein as necessary 
as affirmative for, iii. 485 ; pre- 
ponderated in Plato’s age, 477; 
early appearance of a few free- 
thinkers m Greece, i. 255 ; brought 
down from heaven by Sok rates, 
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viii ; Greek, in its purity, xn ; 
Greek, characterised by multiplicity 
of individual authorities, 87, 93, 
211 n. ; advantages, 93 ; contrasted 
with uniform tradition of Jews and 
Christians, 255 n. ; early Christian 
view of, affected by Hebrew studies, 
xiii n. ; polytheism the first form 
of, 2 ; Aristotle contrasts “ human 
wisdom ” with primitive theology, 
ft. ; Indian, 249 ft. ; compared 
with Pre-Sokratic, 111 ; analogy of 
Greek with Indian, iii. 515 n. ; 
617 ; difficulties of early, ii. 395 n. ; 
opposition from prevalent views of 
Nature, &c., i. 89 ; common repug- 
nance to its rationalistic element, 
3, 62-3, 128 ft., 147 ft., 258 ft., 
269,310, 314, iii. 83; encyclopaedic 
character of Greek, ii. 432 ; new 
epoch, by Plato’s establishment of 
a school, i. 134; its march up to 
or down from principia , 274 ; the 
protracted study necessary, an ad- 
vantage, 275; definition first sought 
for in Erastce, 448 ; the perpetual 
accumulation of knowledge, 443 ; 
a province by itself, 450; the 
supreme art, 451 ; to be studied 
by itself exclusively, 563 ; claim of 
locus standi for, ii. 142 ; relation to 
politics, i. 557, 559, 663, 664 n. ; 
comparative value of, and of y>rac- 
tical (q. v.) life, ii. 140 n., 144 n., 145, 
391, iii. 537 ; antithesis of rhetoric 
and, ii. 140 ; issue unsatisfactorily 
put by Plato, 145 ; ancient quarrel 
between poetry and, iii. 120, 178, 
179; Aristotle on blending my the 
with, 284 n. ; gives a partial eman- 
cipation of soul, ii. 1 62 ; analogy of 
Eros to, 215, 216, 220; Eros the 
stimulus to, 223; different view, 
Phcedon , Theastetus , Sophist es, Re- 
public, 224 ^antithesis of emotion 
and science, 268; ideas exist or 
philosophy impossible, 275 ; should 
be confined to discussion among 
select minds, i. 222 ; should not hi 
taught at a very early age, iii. 86, 
103 ; studies introductory to, 97- 
100 ; difference in Leges, 804 n. ; 
Plato's remarks on effect of, 235 ; 
Republic contradicts other dia- 
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logues, 236-239 ; Plato more a 
preacher than philosopher in ite- 
public , 156, 158 ; difference be- 
tween theorist and preceptor, 158 ; 
Plato’s altered tone in regard to, in 
later life, 302. 

Philosofhy, Pre-Sokratic, i. 1-86 ; 
value, xii ; form compared with the 
Indian, 111; studied in the third 
and second centuries, b.c., 96 ; im- 
portance of Aristotle's information 
about, 88 : Plato's criticism on, 91 ; 
relation of early schemes, 89 ; 
Aristotle’s relation to, 88 ; abstrac- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle com- 
pared with Ionians, 90; Timceus 
resembles Ionic philosophy, 91 ; 
theories in circulation in Platonic 
period, 94 ; Ionians attended to 
material cause only, 91 ; defect of 
Ionic principles , ib . ; little or no 
dialectic in earliest theorists, 96 ; 
physics discredited by growth of 
dialectic, 95 ; new characteristic 
with Zeno and Gorgias, 109. 

Phlogiston theory, i. 493 n . 

<Pp6in](riSy i. 451 n ., fi. 518 n . ; 589 n, 

Qdovosy meaning, ii. 574 n. 

tovaisy of Demokritus, L 73 n. ; in 
sense of yevearts, denied by^Empe- 
dokles, 39 n. ; <f>vcrci and icarh 
(jivcriv, ii. 519 ft. ; iii. 339 ». ; see 
Nature . 

Physics, transcendentalism in modern, 
i. 272 ft.; creation out of nothing, 
denied by all ancient physical phi- 
losophers, 54 ; aversion to studying, 
on ground of impiety, iii. 247 ft. ; 
269 ; Thales, i. 4 ; Anaximander, 
5-6 ; Anaximenes, 7 ; Pythagorean, 
13 ; Xenophanes, 19 ; Parmenides, 
25, 93 ft. ; his phenomena the ob- 
ject of modern, 23 n. ; and ontology, 
radically di*tinct points of view, 
ib. ; reconciliation of ontology with, 
attempted unsuccessfully after Par- 
menides, ib. ; Herakleitus, 28, 33 ; 
Empedokles, 40 ; attraction and 
repulsion illustrate his love and 
enmity , 41 ft.; Anaxagoras, 61, 
59 ; denied simple bodies, 54 ft. ; 
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atomic doctrine, 68, 70; early, dis- 
credited by growth of dialectic, 
05 ; retrograded in Plato and Ari- 
stotle, 92 ft.; theories in circulation 
in Platonic period, 94 ; Eudoxus, 
324 n. ; early study of Sokrates, ii. 
167 ; Sokrates avoided, i. 248 ; 
Cynic’s contempt for, iii. 506 ; and 
Aristippus’, 549 ; see Kosmos. 

Physiology, of Empedokles, i. 45 ; 
Theophrastus, 48 n. ; Anaxagorus, 
60; Diogenes of Apollonia, 63 
65 ; Demokritus, 79 ; of Timaus 
subordinated to ethical teleology, 
iii. 285 ; of Plato, see Body ; com- 
pared with Aristotle and Hippo- 
krates, 289. 

Plants for man’s nutrition, iii. 277 ; 
soul of, ib. 

PlatjEA, iii. 6. 

Plato, life, little known, i. 113; 
birth, parentage, and education, 
114, 175 n . ; earlj r relations with 
Sokrates, 115 ; service as a citizen 
and soldier, 117; political life, 
118; political changes in Greece 
during life, 1; travels after death 
of Sokrates, 120 ; permanently 
established at Athens, 121 ; teaches 
at the Academy, 122 ; received 
presents, not fees, ii. 430 n. ; his 
pupils, numerous, wealthy, and 
from different cities, i. 123 ; many 
subsequently politicians, 128 n.; 
Eudoxus, 123 ; Aristotle, 128 ; 
Demosthenes, 129 n. ; visits the 
younger Dionysius, 126, 221, iii. 
650 n . ; relations with Dionysius, i. 
226 ; disappointments, 128 ; vary- 
ing relations with Isokrates, ii. 104 
n., 243; his jealousy and love of 
supremacy, iii. 471 n. y 509 n.\ 
alleged ill-nature, 472 n . ; an- 
tipathy to Antisthenes, 506, 507 
w., 521; alleged enmity between 
Xenophon and, ii. 2i8 n., iii. 174 n., 
342 n. ; rivalry with Lysias, 8, 
10 11 n . ; death, i. 128 ; Plato 

and Aristotle represent pure Hel- 
lenic philosophy, s cm; St. Jerome 
on, xiii ; criticism on early Greek 
philosophy, 91 ; relation to prede- 
cessors, 95 ; theories in circulation 
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in his time, 94; Parmenides and 
Py thagorus supplied basis for, 92 ; 
relation to Sokrates, 214 n., ii. 75 ; 
Pythagoreanism, i. 11 n., 16n. t 92, 
214 n., 216 n., 218, 219 n., ii. 202 
n. f 587, iii. 455 n . ; Herakleitus, 

i. 28, 361 ; Demokritus, 69 n., 86, 
iii. 385 n. ; abstractions of Plato 
and Aristotle compared with Ionic 
philosophy, i. 90; physics retro- 
graded with, 92 *i. ; analogy * o 
Indian philosophy, ii. 165 n . ; re- 
semblance to Hebrew writers, iii. 
188 n., 285; little known of him 
from his Dialogues, i. 130, 211 ; 
personality only in his Epistles, 
220 ; valuable illustrations of his 
character from Epistles, 210 n. ; 
his school fixed at Athens and 
transmitted to successors, 133 ; 
scarcely known to us in his func- 
tion of a lecturer and president of 
a school, 216; lectures at the 
Academy, never published, 230; 
miscellaneous character of audience, 
effect, 218 ; lectures, 217 ; DeBono, 
218, 219 ; on principles of geometry, 
219 ». ; circumstances of his in- 
tellectual and philosophical deve- 
lopment little known, 193 n . ; did 
not write till after death of Sokrates, 
196, 205, 316 n . ; proofs, 197-204 ; 
variety, 210, 212, 214, 484 n., ii. 
230 n., 261, 390 n 473, 480 
620, iii. 20 ; style, i. 277 ; prolixity, 
432 rc., ii. 46, 473, 589 iii. 355 
n . ; poetical vein predominant in 
some works, i. 213, iii. 181 
mixture of poetical fancy and re- 
ligious mysticism with dialectic 
theory, ii. 221 ; comic vein, iii. 10 
n. ; builds on metaphor, i. 223 n . ; 

ii. 272 n. t 570, 583; rhetorical 
powers, 390 n., 612 n., iii. 8, 9, 
11 ; irony, i. 541 ; tendency to em- 
brace logicalphantoms as real causes, 
ii. 180 n . ; both sceptical and dog- 
matical, i. 212; his affirmative and 
negative veins distinct, 270, 271 «., 
274, 292 ; in old age the affirmative 
vein, 280 ; altered tone in regard to 
philosophy in later life, iii. 302, 350, 
411, 454, 601 ; intolerance, i. 295, 
ii. 493, iii. 184, 188, 409, 460; in- 
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consistencies, i. x i 9 360, ii. 76, 120, 
192, 222, 383, 488, 493, 650, 592, 
iii. 60, 247, 409-16, 426 ; absence 
of system, i. xi, 211 n. 9 214, 247 ; 
untenable hypothesis that he com- 
municated solutions to a few, ix , 
231, 273; assumed impossibility of 
teaching by written exposition, 220, 
226, 388 w. ; this assumption in- 
telligible in his day, 227 ; a cham- 

*• pion of th^negative dialectic, 243 ; 
devoted to philosophy, 204; his 
aim, 278; is a searcher, 246, ii. 
368 n . ; search after knowledge the 
business of his life, i. 266 ; has done 
more than any one else to interest 
others in it, 277 ; anxiety to keep up 
research, ii, 15 ; combated common- 
place, i. 269 n. ; equally with So- 
phists, laid claim to universal know- 
ledge, ii. 432 ; anachronisms, i. 205, 
350 w., iii. 11 ; colours facts to serve 
his arguments, ii. 131 n., 145, iii. 
6, 340 ; probably never read Thucy- 
dides, 11 n. ; acquiescence in tradi- 
tion, 258-261, 270 w. ; relation to 
popular mythology, i. 314 n. 9 ii. 
192, 480 n., iii. 50, 183 n. 9 224, 
266 n. 9 355, 358, 367, 428 ; theory 
of politics to resist King Nomos, l. 
264 ; reverence for Egyptian regu- 
lations, iii. 296 n . ; latest opinion in 
Epinomis, 451 n. 9 454 n. ; agree- 
ment of Leibnitz with, ii. 18 n. ; 
see Canon , Dialogues , Epistles , &c. 

Platonistb, influenced by Pytha- 
goreans, ii. 610 n. ; pleasure a form 
of evil, ib . ; erroneous identification 
of truth and good, 611 n. 

Pleasurable, Beautiful a variety of, 
i. 376; inadmissible, 377-8; and 
Good, as conceived by the Athe- 
nians, ii. 147 ; is it identical with 
good, 60. 

Pleasure, an equivoque, ii. 598 n . ; 
meaning as the summuin bonum , 
656 ; Plato’s various doctrines com- 
pared, 605 n. ; is the good, 63, 78, 
121 n. ; agreement with Aristippus, 
iii. 556-7 ; right comparison of pains 
and, necessary, ii. 66 ; virtue a right 
comparison of pain and, %b. 9 78 ; 
ignorance, not pleasure, the cause 
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of wrongdoing, 66 ; actions con- 
ducive to, are honourable, ib. ; So- 
krates’ reasoning, 79 ; not ironical, 
87 ; not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; 
theory more distinct than any in 
other dialogues, 81, 122 ; but too 
narrow and exclusively prudential, 
82 ; compared with Oorgias f 78 ; 
120-1 ; Bepublic , 83, 125 n . ; not 
identical with Good, 119, 600 w.; 
iii. 88 ; Sokrates* argument untena- 
ble, ii. 126; its elements depreciated, 
130 ; arts of flattery aiming at im- 
mediate, 132 ; Expert required to 
discriminate, 119, 122; science of, 
measure necessary to estimate plea- 
sures, 132 n. 9 576, 588 n ., 595 n., 
611, iii. 331; is it good, ii. 553, 
555 ; pleasures unlike each other, 
554, 616 ; is good intense pleasure 
without any intelligence, 556 ; life 
without pain or pleasure conceiva- 
ble, at least second-best, 568, 592 ; 
less cognate than intelligence to 
good, 557, 566, 580 ; not identical 
with aXu7rta, 557 w., 572, 596 ; is 
of the infinite, 566 ; is the undeter- 
minate, 567 ; pre-supposes pain, ib. 9 
608 n. ; except in the derivative 
pleasures of memory and expecta- 
tion, 568 ; is the restoration of the 
system’s harmony, 567 ; antithesis 
of body and mind in desire, no true 
pleasure, 568 ; true, attached to true 
opinion, 570; same principle of 
classification applied to cognitions 
as to, 601 ; can they be true or 
false, 570, 571, 575, 600 n. 9 602 ; 
false, are pleasures falsely estimated, 
571, 604 ; theory of pleasure-haters, 
partly true, 573 ; intense, not com- 
patible with cognition, 582; Ari- 
stotle on, 596 n . ; same view enforced 
by Hedonists, 598, 607 n. ; intense, 
connected with bodily or mental 
distemper, 574, 611 ; but more plea- 
sure in health, 574; feelings excited 
by drama, (f>0oroK 9 ib. n. ; true, of 
beautiful colours, odours, sounds, 
acquisition of knowledge, 575 ; of 
geometry, painless, ib. 9 607 n. ; of 
intelligence more valuable than of 
sense, 595 n., 606 n. 9 iii. Ill, 115, 
145 ; analogy of cognition and, ii. 
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579 ; true, admit of measure, 576, 
588 n . ; is generation, therefore not 
an end, nor tne good, 576 ; Aristippus 
an^ Aristotle on, 597 n. ; is an end, 
andcannotbe compared with intelli- 
gence, a means, 593, 596 n. ; good 
a mixture of pleasure and cognition, 
580 ; only true, pure, and necessary 
pleasures included in good, 582; 
gods and kosmos free from pleasure 
and pain, 608 ; intelligence postu- 
lated by the Hedonists, 594 ; Plato 
argues on Hedonistic basis by com- 
paring, 595 ; both, dXwrta and plea- 
sure included in Hedonists* end, 
597 ; Sokrates differs little from 
pleasure-haters, 608; doctrine not 
defensible against pleasure-haters, 
607, 610 n. ; of intelligence the 
best, and alone pure, iii. Ill, 115 ; 
of <jH\ofia.S€ia superior to 
3«a and ^ukon/ii'a, 111, 115, 145; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, 113; more from re- 
plenishment of mind than of body, 
114; citizens should be tested 
against, 315 ; Sokrates the ideal 
of self-command as to, 318 ; good 
identical with maximum of, and 
minimum of pain, 322-326, 329- j 
333 ; at least an useful fiction, 333 ; 
a form of evil, Platonists* 

Speusippus on, 606 n., j 
rrpnaip theory, iii. 551 ; i 
Antisthenes, ii. 609 n. ; Cynics* ! 
contempt for, iii 510 ; Aristotle, ii. 
606 n. ; Epikurus, 129 n. y 607 n. ; 
Lucretius, 607 n. ; Cicero, 609 n. ; 
Prof. Bain, 603 n. 

Plotinus, i. 247 n., ii. 292 n. 

Poets, censured by Herakleitus, i. 27 ; 
Xenophanes, 17 ; the art is one, 
457 ; arbitrary exposition by the 
rhapsodes, 455 ; and rhapsode work 
by divine inspiration, 457, 459 ; 
deliver wisdom without knowing 
it, ii 57 ; the great teachers, i. 
465 ; really know nothing, %b. ; 
Strabo against, iii. 180 n. ; appeal 
to maxims of, L 509 ; importance 
of knowledge of, ii 54; Plato’s 
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forced interpretations of, 56, 57 n. ; 
relation of sophists, rhetors, philo- 
sophers to, iii. 178 ; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and, 120, 179 ; 
Plato’s feelings enlisted for, 120; 
Plato’s aversion to Athenian dra- 
matic, 346, 380 ; peculiar to him- 
self, 347 ; Aristotle differs, ib. n. ; 
change for worse at Athens began 
in, 343 ; censured, ii. 130, iii. 117, 
157 n. ; their mischitf/ous 
tion of imitation , 117 ; retort open 
to, 181 n., 182 n. ; mischievous 
appeal to emotions, i. 456, iii. 119, 
180, 379 ; only deceive their hearers, 
118; credibility upheld by Plato, 
189 ; must avoid variety of imita- 
tion, 52 ; orthodox type imposed 
on, 50, 181, 183, 321-6, 353, 379 ; 
to keep emotions in a proper state, 
197 ; Plato’s expulsion of, censured, 

ii. 208; actual place of, in Greek 
education, compared with Plato’s 
ideal , iii. 177-180 ; mixture in 
Plato of poetry with religious 
mysticism and dialectic theory, ii. 
221 ; poetic vein of Sokrates in 
Pheedon contrasted with Apology , 
197 ; Aristophanes on function of, 

iii. 336 n. 

Political art, its use, i. 539, 

15; Sokrates declares he alone 
follows the true, ii. 136; society 

aim euiic», topic oi ouaratos, i. w 

ethics merged by Socrates in, iu 
137 ; treated together by Plato, iii. 
160 ; apart by Aristotle, 166 ; Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s new theory of, to re- 
sist King Nomos , i. 264 ; relation to 
philosophy, 557, 559, 563, 564 n., 
ii. 49, 140 n. y 144 n. y 145, 391, 
394, iii. 77-80, 536 w., 537 ; to be 
studied by itself exclusively, i. 563 ; 
Lewis on ideals, iii. 166 n. ; see 
Government, Monarchy , Ruler. 

Politikus , authenticity, i. 176, 186 
ft., ii. 396 n., 480 n. ; date, i. 178- 
80, 182, 185, 195 ; purpose, ii. 399, 
467, 471 n., 476 ; value, 402 ; rela- 
tion to ThecetetuB, 398 ; scenery 
and personages, 396 ; in a logical 
classification all particulars of equal 
value, 406 ; province of sensible per- 
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ception narrower in Tkecetetus , 470 ; 
importance of founding logical parti- 
tion on sensible resemblances, ib. ; 
the attainment of the standard the 
purpose of each art, 475 ; necessity 
of declaring standard, 477 ; Plato’s 
views on mensuration, 475 ; Plato’s 
defence against critics, 477 ; the 
my the of the kosmos, 480 w., 
causes principal and auxiliary, 481 ; 
the king *he principal cause, ib . ; 
Plato does not admit received classi- 
fication of governments, 482 ; three 
kinds of polity, 494 ; true classifi- 
cation of governments, scientific 
or unscientific, 483; unscientific 
government, or by many, counter- 
feit, ib . ; of unscientific govern- 
ments, despot worst, democracy least 
bad, 486, 494; true government, 
by the one scientific man, 483, 488, 
iii. 309, 339 n . ; counter-theory in 
Protagoras , ii. 490; government by 
fixed laws the second-best, 485 ; j 
scientific governor, unlimited by ' 
laws, 484 ; distinguished from 
general, &c., 486 ; aims at form- 
ing virtuous citizens, 487 ; main- i 
tains ethical standard, 488; natural 
dissidence of gentle and energetic 
virtues, 487 ; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; courage 
and temperance assumed, 498 ; com- 
pared with Laches , 498-9 ; Char- 
mides , ib.; Menon , 499 ; Protagoras , 
478, 490; Phcedm , 478, 480 n.\ 

473; Theoetetus, 395 ?*., 398, 470 ; 
Kratylus^l, 546 ; Philebm , 478, 
588 n. ; Republic , 472, 495. 

', ii. 137 n. 

Polybius, on music, iii. 336. 

Polytheism, early Greek explanation 
of phenomena by, i. 2 ; believed in 
after genesis of philosophy, 3 ; 
hostile to philosophy, 89 ; substi- 
tution of physical forces for, ii. 178 ; 
Euripides, Hippolytus illustrates 
popular Greek religious belief, iii. 
191 n. 

Population, Malthus 1 law of, iii. 229 ; 
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recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
230. 

Porphyry, on metempsychosis, ii. 
202 w. 

Poste, Mr., on PhiUbus , ii. 584 w., 
588 w., 600 w., 604 n. t 609 n., 616 
n, 9 617 ft. ; abstract theories of Plato 
and Aristotle compared, 617 n. 

Potential and actual, Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction, ii. 344 ; ens equivalent to, 
416. 

Power, controversy of Aristotle with 
Megarics, iii. 490 ; Aristotle’s argu- 
ments not valid, 491-3 ; Aristotle 
himself concedes the doctrine, 494 
n . ; doctrine of Dioddrus Kronus, 
495, 498 ; defended by Hobbes, 
498 ; Brown on, 493 n . 

Practical life disparaged, ii. 130, 547 ; 
and philosophy, 49, 140 n ., 144 n., 
145, 391, 394, iii. 77-80, 536 n ., 
537 ; uselessness of philosopher in, 
due to his not being called in by 
citizens, 80 ; condition of success 
in, ii. 134 ; influence of belief on, 
iii. 536 n . ; Boissier on, 512 n. 

Prantl, objection to Homo Mensura 

ii. 361 n. ; Timceus 9 iii. 284 n. ; 
Megarics, 484 n. t 487 n. 

Fraxiphanes, on Eritias t iii. 294 n . 

Prayer, danger of, for mischievous 
gifts, i. 343 ; Sokrates on, and sacri- 
fice, 347, ii. 194, 195; Sokrates 
prays for undefined favours — pre- 
monitions, i. 359 : Sokrates’ belief, 

iii. 424 ; heresy that gods appeased 
| by, 406, 415 ; general Greek belief, 

422, 424 ; Herodotus, 424 ; Epi- 
kurus, 425 ; Aristotle, ib. 

Predicables, ii. 284 n. 

Predication, predicate not recog- 
nised in Plato's analysis, ii, 448 ; 
only identical, legitimate, 436, 
445 w., 465, 521 ; coincidence in 

. Plato, i. 378 n.y analogous diffi- 
culty in Parmenides , iii. 525 ; error 
due to the then imperfect logic, ii. 
455 ; misconception of function of 
copula, 434, iii. 525; arguments 
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against, ii. 418, 424, 433 ; Aristotle 
on, iii* 522, 525; after Aristotle, 
asserted by StilpoD, 622, 624; 
Stilpon against accidental, 523; 
logical subject has no real essence 
apart from predicates, ib. n. ; Mene- 
d&nns disallowed negative, 525 ; 
see Proposition. 

Pre-existence of all animals, in- 
cluded in Plato’s proof of soul’s 
immortality, ii. 190. 

1*re-Sok ratio, see Philosophy . 
Priestley, Dr., character of, i. 275. 

Principle, march of philosophy up to 
or down from, i. 274 ; of Thales, 
4; Anaximauder, 5 ; Anaximenes, 
7 ; Pythagoreans, 10-12, 15 ; Par- 
menides, 25 ; Herakleitus, 28 ; Em- 
pedokles,39; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
03; detect of the Ionic philosophers’, 
91. 

Printstereb, G. van, iii. 12 n. 

Pbodikus, as a writer and critic, ii. 
521, 525 n. ; less a sophist than 
Sokrates, 431 ; the choice of Hera- 
klds, .38 n. 

PfiottMS, of Zaleukus and Charondas, 
iii. 353 ; didactic or rhetorical 
homilies, 352 ; to every important 
law, 351, 414; as type for jxxits, 
353. 

Froklcs, borrowed from Rhodian 
Eodemus, i. 88 n. ; interpretation 
of Plato, i : r ; on Leges, iii. 385 n. ; 
Kritias , 294 Parmenides, ii. 
271 n., 288 n., 291, 298 n. ; Kra- 
tylm, 510 n., 527 641 «. ; dia- | 

tinction of divineand human names, 
516 n . ; analysis of propositions, 
450 ». 

Prometheus, mythe, ii. 38. 

Property, private, an evil, iii. 357, 
363; perpetuity of lots of land, 356 ; 
succession, 435; modesof acquiring, 
428; length of prescription, 445.; 
direct taxation according to, 361 ; 
qualification for magistracies and 
votes, ib. t 363; limited inequality 
tolerated as to moveable, 360 ; no 
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private possession of gold or silver, 
no loans or interest, 361 ; see Com- 
munism. 

Prophesy, Plato’s theory of liver's 
function, iii. 274; see Inspiration . 

Proposition, analysis of, ii. 426 ; im- 
perfect, 448, 450 ; intercommunion 
of forms of non-ens and of proposi- 
tion, opinion, judgment, 425-6 ; no 
analysis or classification of, before 
Aristotle, 434 ; quality of, 448, 462 ; 
Plato’s view of the negative errone- 
ous, 4 50, 452 ; Ideas raw av<xf>d(rttav, 
451 n. ; are false possible, 649 ; 
Plato undertakes impossible task, 

4 63 ; some true, others false, assumed 
by Aristotle, ib. ; hypothetical, Dio- 
dOrus Kronus on, iii. 500 ; Philo, 
ib. n. ; contradictory, impossible, 
522 ; the subject, no real essence 
apart from predicates, 523 n. ; see 
Copula , Predication. 

Protagoras, character of, ii. 35 n. ; 
not represented in Euthydemus , i. 
534 ; less a sophist than Sokrates, 
ii. 431 ; not disparagingly viewed 
by Plato, 60 n.. Cl n., 68 n., 75, 
87 ; relation to Herakleitus, 369 n . ; 
Homo Men sura, 323 ; see Rela- 
tivity ; combated by Pcmokritus, 
i. 86 ; taught by lectures, 635, ii. 
73 ; H*pl toO ftrro r, 363 n. ; as a 
writer and critic, 521, 625 n. ; 
treatise on eristic, iii. 479 n.; theory 
of vision, 265 n. ; on the gods, 
261 n. 

Protagoras , the date, i. 175-6, 178- 
BO, 182, 184, 190, 197, 198, 201 
561 n., ii. 70 n.; purpose, 48, 49 n.; 
two distinct aspects of ethics and 
politics, 71 ; difference of rhetori- 
cal and dialectical method, 72; 
introduction illustrates Sokrates’ 
mission, 33 ; question unsolved, 69, 
89 ; scenery and personages, 29 ; 
II ippok rates eager for acquaintance 
with Protagoras, 30, 430 n. ; not 
noticed at the close, 70; Sophist* 
as teachers, 31 ; danger of going to 
sophist, without knowing what he 
is about to teach, 32; visit to 
Kallias, respect for Protagoras, 34 ; 
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Protagoras questioned, ib. ; is virtue 
teachable, 37 ; intends to train 
youths as virtuous citizens, 36 ; 
Protagoras’ my the, first fabrication 
of animals by gods, 38 ; its value, 
47 ; social art conferred by Zeus, 
39, 490 ; Protagoras’ discourse, 40 ; 
itspur|X)se, 45; prolix, 46; parodied 
by Sokrates, 54; mythe and dis- 
course explain propagation of esta- 
t blished sediment of a community, 
45, 490 ; justice and sense of shame 
possessed and taught by all citizens, 
40 ; virtue taught by parents, &c., 
42 ; quantity acquired depends on 
individual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44 ; theory 
of punishment, 40; combines the 
two modern theories, 41 n. ; why 
genius not hereditary, 41, 43, 45 ; 
Sokrates analyses, 47 ; how far is 
justice like holiness, 49; intelli- 
gence and moderation identical, 
having same contrary, 50; Sokrates’ 
reasons insulficent, ib. ; Protagoras’ 
prolix reply, 51, 52, 55 ; Alkibiades 
claims superiority for Sokrates, 53, 
66 ; dialectic superior to rhetoric, 
63 ; Sokrates inferior in continuous 
debate, 55 ; Sokrates on song, and 
concealed Sophists at Krete and 
Sparta, 54; Protagoras on impor- 
tance of knowledge of poets, ib. ; 
interpretation of a song of Si- 
monides, ib. ; forced interpretation 
of poets, 56 ; poets deliver wisdom 
without knowing it, 57 ; Sokrates 
depreciates value of debates on 
poets, ib. ; colloquial comjmnion 
necessary to Sokrates, 59 ; courage 
differs materially from rest of virtue, 
ib., 76 w., iii. 312 n.; Sokrates 
argues that courage is knowledge, | 
ii. 60 ; Aristotle on, i. 500 n . ; 
courage a right estimate of terrible 
things, ii. 67, 80; the reasoning 
unsatisfactory, 8G; knowledge is 
dominant agency in mind, 62 ; no 
man does evil voluntarily, 64 ; ig- 
norance, not pleasure, the cause of 
wrongdoing, 66; pleasure the good, 
60, 63, 78, 120-5 ; agreement with 
Aristippus, iii. 555-7 ; right com- 
parison of pleasures and pains neces- 
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sary, ii. 65, 611; virtue a right 
comparison of pleasures and pains, 
65, 78 ; actions conducive to plea- 
sure are honourable, 66 ; reasoning 
of Sokrates, 79 ; not ironical, 87 ; 
not Utilitarianism, 83 n. ; theory 
more distinct than any in other 
dialogues, 81 ; but too narrow and 
exclusively prudential, 82-3, 86, 
123 n. ; reciprocity of regard indis- 
pensable, 84 ; ethical end involves 
regard for pleasures and pains of 
others, 85; permanent and tran- 
sient elements of human agency, 
127-130 ; compared with Menon , 
14; GorgiaSy 78, 120-2, 124-30; 
599; PolitikuSy 478, 490, 492; 
PhiltbuSy 599, 611 ; Republic, 83, 
125; Timceu8y 38 n. ; Leges, iii. 
331. 

Prudence, relation to rest of virtue, 
iii. 457 ; a good from its consequent 
pleasures, Aristippus’ doctrine, 552. 

Psammetichus, ii. 506 ». 

, derivation, ii. 518 n. 

rjy meaning, iii. 417 n.; see Mind, 
Souly Reason . 

Psychology, defective in Gorgias , Ii. 
129; great advance by Plato in 
analytical, 374; classification of 
minds and aptitudes required in 
true rhetoric, 238, 249. 

Ptolemies, i. 147, 153 n. 154. 

Punishment, theory of, ii. 40 ; com- 
bines the two modem theories, 41 
?/. ; a relief to the wrongdoer, 100, 
102, 109, iii. 396 ; consequences of 
theory, ii. 110 ; its incompleteness, 
138 ; analogy of mental and bodily 
distemper pushed too far, 111 ; ob- 
jects, to deter or reform, iii. 439 ; 
corj)oral, 433. 

Pyrrho the Sceptic, iii. 509 n . 

Pythagoras, life and doctrines, i. 9 ; 
metaphysical and geometrical rather 
than physical, 92; censured by 
Herakieitus, 27 ; Demokritus on, 
86 n . ; antipathy of Herakieitus, ii. 
534 n. ; ace Pythagoreans . 
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Pythagoreans, the brotherhood, i 9, 

ii. 150 ; absence of individuality, i. 
9 ; divergences of doctrine, %b. n . ; 
14 ». ; canon of life, ii. 610 n. ; com- 
pared with Chinese philosophers, 

iii. 515 w.; Number, differs from 
Plato’s Idea, i. 10, 218 ; modern 
application of the principle, 10 n. ; 
fundamental conception applied by 
Kepler, 14 n. ; Platonic form of 
doctrine of Monas and Duas, 16 n. ; 
number limited to ten, 11 n. ; 
Katpop, the first cause of good, ii. 
617 n. ; music of the spheres, i. 14 ; 
harmonies, 16; geometrical con- 
struction of ko8mos, re- appears in 
Timceus , 219 n. ; vacuum extrane- 
ous to the kosmos, iii. 253 n. ; doc- 
trine of one kosmical soul, ii. 17 
n. ; metempsychosis, 202 w. ; Con- 
traries, the principles of 3vra, i. 15 
n. ; theory of vision, iii. 265 n. ; 
not the idealists of Sophibtts , ii. 
458 n. ; doctrine of classification, 
enlarged by Plato, 587 ; on etymo- 
logy, 520 n., 533 n., 541 n.; doctrines 
in PlatoJ i. 11 w., 16 n 92, 214 n., 
216 w., 218, 219 n ., ii. 202 n., 587, 
iii. 455 n. ; Platonists, ii. 610 n. 

ft. 

Qualities, primary and secondary, i. 
73, iii. 271 n. ; all are relative, i. 
486; noexistence without the mind, 
ii. 281 ft. ; dAXoicocrtr, 312 ft. 

Quality of propositions, ii. 448 ft., 
462. 

Quintilian, ii. 528 n. 

£. 

IIavaisson, M., ii. 456 n. 

Realism, first protest against, Anti- 
sthenes, iii. 520. 

Reason, the universal, of Herakleitus, 

i. 35 ; is the reason of most men as 
it ought to be, 37 ; the individual, 
worthless, 35; of Anaxagoras, iden- 
tical with the vital principle, 57 ; 
alone pure and unmixed, 53 ; im- 
material and impersonal, 58 n. ; two 
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attributes to move and to Amoiv, 
%b . ; relation to the homceomeries, 
57-9; originates rotatory move- 
ment in chaotic mass, 51 ; exer- 
cised only a catalytic agency, 93 ; 
compared with Herakleitus’ wcptc- 
%ov , 59 n. ; not used as a cause, ii. 
169 ; of Demokritus, produced by 
influx of atoms, i. 83 ; relation to 
sense, 71 n. ; alone gives true know- 
ledge, 75 ; worlds of s^ose and, dis^ : . 
tinct, 274 ; varieties of, classified, 

ii. 577 ; dialectic the purest, 579 ; 
two grades of, Nous and Dianoia, 

iii. 93 ; relation to voijtov, i. 224 n. ; 
the Universal, assigned as measure 
of truth, ii. 362 n. ; relation to 
kosmical soul, iii. 255 ; kosmos pro- 
duced by joint action of necessity 
and, 266 ; in individual, analogous 
to ruler in state, 65 ; temporarily 
withdrawn under inspiration, i. 462, 
ii. 217 ; belongs only to gods, and a 
few men, 330 ft., iii. 262, 263 n. ; 
is the determining, ii. 567 ; a com- 
bining cause, 566; postulated by 
the Hedonists, 594; analogy of 
pleasure and, 579 ; more cognate 
than pleasure with good, 557, 566, 
580 ; is it happiness, 553, 555 ; is 
good a life of, without pleasure or 
pain, 557, 568, 592 ; pleasure an 
end, and cannot be compared with 
intelligence, a means, 593, 596 n . ; 
all cognitions included in good, 581 ; 
good is not, iii. 88 ; implication of 
emotion and, ii. 594 ; knowledge 
of good identified with, of other 
things with So£a, i. 361 ; perfect 
state of, the one sufficient condi- 
tion of virtue, 480 ; earliest ex- 
ample of fallacy of Sufficient, 6 ft. 

Reid, on Berkeley, iii. 271 ft. ; atomic 
doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, i. 73. 

Relation, category of, ii. 337 w. 

Relative and non-relative names, ii. 
445; and absolute, radically dis- 
tinct points of view, i. 23 «. ; anti- 
thetised by Plato in regard to the 
beautiful, 386 ; the, of Xenophanes, 
19 ; doctrine of Parmenides, 21-25, 
69; alone knowable, Zeno, 102, 
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105 ; incommunicable, Gorgias the 
Leontine, 108 n. ; doctrine of Ana- 
xagoras, 61 n. ; Demokritus, 74, 84 ; 
alone knowable, ii. 272, 281; Idea 
of Good is essentially, iii. 241 n. 9 
541 ; see Absolute , Relativity. 
Relativity, perpetual implication of 
subject and object, ii. 327, 331 n ., 
332 seq., 338-9, 503 n ., iii. 560 n . ; 
true both in regard to ratiocina- 
• tive comlpinations and percipient 
faculties of each individual, ii. 328 ; 
the doctrine of Sokrates, i. 304, ii. 
350 n. ; 357, 372 n . ; in regard to in- 
telligible world, proved from Plato, 
330, 335, 440, 540 n ., 555 n . ; 
shown more easily than in refer- 
ence to sense, 331 ; of some sensi- 
ble facts, 336, 515, iii. 271 ; two- 
fold, to comparing subject, and to 
another object, besides the one 
directly described, ii. 337 ; rela- 
tions are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, ib . ; 
the facts of consciousness not ex- 
plicable by independent subject 
and object, 341 ; Homo Menmra , 
formula unpopular, 360; objected 
to as “ Subjectivism,' ” 361 ; true 
meaning, 115 n. y 325, 347, 353, 508, 
614 ; its counter-proposition, 359 ; 
its value, 341, 375 w.; relation to 
belief on authority, 352, 353, 355, 
509 ; counter-theory of naming, 507, 
544 n. ; all exposition an assem- 
blage of individual judgments, 349 ; 
sentiments of belief and disbelief 
common, but grounds different with 
different men and ages, 512 ; belief 
not dependent on will but relative 
to circumstances of individual mind, 
513 ; Homo Mtnsura y an objection 
to cognisability of Ideas, 280; iden- 
tified with ilerakleiteanism, 338 ; 
Demokritus on, i. 86, ii. 363 ; 
Plato’s arguments against, 345; 
identified eironeously by Plato with 
knowledge is sensible perception, 
323 n. y 328, 329 334, 372 n. ; 

Plato ignores the proper qualifica- 
tion, 347 ; the doctrine equalises 
all animals, 345, 608 ; analogy of 
physical processes, 510 ; not true 
in the sense meant, 351, 511 ; it 
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annuls dialectic — not true, 356 ; 
the wise man alone a measure, 345 ; 
divergences of men, from mental 
and associative differences, 366 ; Ari- 
stotle on, 337 n., 341 n ., 342 n., 
359 n. y 363 ; Kyrenaics, iii. 553, 
559 ; Hamilton, ii. 343 n . ; Dugald 
Stewart, 369 ; see Relative . 

Religion, Greek, hostile to philo- 
sophy, i. 89 ; mysticism in Empe- 
dokles, 49 n. ; Xenophanes, 17-18 ; 
loose meaning of aOeosy iii. 412 n. ; 
Manichseanism of LegeSy 419 n. ; 
Plato’s relation to popular mytho- 
logy, i. 314 n.y ii. 192, 480 n., iii. 
50, 183 n.y 224, 266 n . 9 355, 358, 
367, 428 ; dissent from his country’s, 
189, 191 ; fundamental dogmas, 
449 ; doctrines had emanated from 
lawgivers, 188 ; temples and priests, 
regulations, 367 ; number of sacri- 
fices determined by lawgiver, 387 ; 
sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, 393 ; 
heresy, and v/3pis to divine things, 
or places, 406-16 ; ev(f>Tjpla and 
ft \ao-(pr)fiia , 380 n . ; only state wor- 
ship allowed, 50, 187, 408, 448, 
460 ; Cicero, 409 w. ; Delphi and 
Dodona to be consulted, 60, 164 n., 
355, 367 ; Xenophon, 593 ; com- 
munications common in Plato’s age, 
i. 461, 462 n.y iii. 581 n. ; see Ortho- 
doxy y Prayer, Polytheism , Sacrifice , 
Theology. 

Reminiscence, theory of, ii. 7, 19, 22, 
218, 222; kindled by aspect of 
physical beauty, 219 ; not accepted, 
16 ; Bion and Straton on, 19 n . ; 
purification of soul for, 165 ; neces- 
sary hypothesis for didactic ideal , 
259 ; not recognised in Symposion , 
222 ; nor in Republic training, iii. 
236. 

Renan, on absence of system in an- 
cient philosophy, i. 211 n . ; influ- 
ence of professorial lectures, 216 n . ; 
Averroism, ii. 275 w. ; Kratylus , 
506 n . ; origin of language, 543 
n.y 546 n.y 547 n . ; Almamuns ’ 
dream , iii. 241 n . 

Republic y date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 
185, 194, ii. 91 n . ; title only par- 
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tially applicable, iii. 122; Klei- 
tophon intended as first book, i. 
278 w., iii. 19, 25; Hermokrates 
projected as last in tetralogy, i. 
195, iii. 295, 302 ; Timeeus and 
Eritias , sequel to, 243, 294 ; over- 
leaps difficulties of other dialogues, 
165 ; summarised, 27, 122 ; double 
purpose, ethical and political, 160, 
166; polity and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato more a preacher 
than philosopher in, 156-8 ; scenery 
and persons, 28 ; Kephalus’ views 
about old age, ib. ; preponderance of 
evil, 291 n . ; tripartite division of 
goods, 38, 143; Good, not intelligence 
nor pleasure, 88 ; the four cardinal 
virtues assumed as an exhaustive 
classification, 162 ; as constituting 
ail Virtue where each resides, 161 ; 
difference in other dialogues, 164 ; 
justice an equivocal word, 147, 
150-2 ; Simonides’ definition of 
justice, rendering what is owing, 
28; objections, 29; defective ex- 
planations, 30 ; definition rejected, 
32 ; Thrasymachus’ definition, jus- 
tice what is advantageous to the 
most powerful, 34 ; modified, 35 ; 
ruler qua ruler infallible, ib. ; jus- 
tice the good of another, 36 ; a 
good to society and individual, in- 
justice a source of weakness, 37 ; 
justice a source of happiness, 38; 
a compromise, 39; recommended 
by fathers from its consequences, 
41, 43, 126 ; the received view an- 
terior to Plato, 127 ; Xenophon on, 
140 n. ; arguments compared, and 
question stated, 44 ; the real issue, 
143 ; justice a good per $e, 46, 67, 
110, 116 ; not demonstrated, 143 ; 
is performing one’s own function, 
61, 63; in individual, when each 
mental part performs its own func- 
tion, 66 ; analogy to bodily health, 
ib. ; distinction between temperance 
and justice effaced, 162 ; view pecu- 
liar to Plato, 126; happiness of 
just and unjust compared, 40 ; 
neutral condition of mind inter- 
mediate between pain and pleasure, 
112; pure pleasure unknown to 
most men, iL 606 iii. 113 ; 
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simile of kosmos, absolute height 
and depth, 113 ; more pleasure from 
replenishment of mind than of body, 
114 ; proved also by superiority of 
pleasures of intelligence, ii. 595 n. t 
iii. Ill, 115; the arguments do 
not establish the point aimed at, 
145-7 ; a good per se f and from its 
consequences, 120, 148-50 ; all- 
sufficient for happiness, germ of 
Stoical doctrine, 129 ^inconsistent 
with actual facts, 133, 150 ; indi- 
vidual dependent on society, 150 ; 
essential reciprocity in society, 136 ; 
the basis of Plato’s own theory of 
city’s genesis, 137 ; but incom- 
pletely stated, 139 n . ; any theory 
of society must present antithesis 
and correlation of obligation and 
right, 139 ; Plato’s affirmation true 
in a qualified sense, 152; ortho- 
doxy or dissent of just man must 
he taken into account, 153, 158 ; 
Plato’s ethical basis imperfect, 155 ; 
his conception is self-regarding, 
29 ra., 131 ; motives to it arise from 
internal happiness of the just, 132 ; 
view substantially maintained since, 
ib. ; each individual mind tripar- 
tite, ii. 159, iii. 64 ; the gentle, 
tender, and aesthetical emotions 
omitted, 177 n. ; reason, energy, 
apatite, analogous, to rulers, guardi- 
ans, craftsmen, 65 ; analogy of city 
and individual, 4 6, 64, 105-10, 123; 
parallelism exaggerated, 141, 147, 
151 ; unity of the city, every man 
does one thing well, 49, 59, 211 ; 
Xenophon on, 166 n. ; ]>erfection of 
state and individual, each part per- 
forming its own function, 124; 
happiness of entire state the end, 
125, 166 n . ; origin of society, 
common want, ii. 117, 545 w.,iii. 47, 
137, 139 w., 160; ideal state— only 
an outline, 167 ; a military bureau- 
cracy, 211 ; type of character is 
Athenian, Xenophontic is Spartan, 
175, 178 ; Plato more anxious for 
good treatment of Demos, 211 ; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, ib. ; 
Aristotle objects, it is two states, 
213,218; heal thy city has few wants, 
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enlargement of city’s wants, 48; 
war, from multiplied wants, ib. ; 
good state possesses wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice, 60, 
61 ; fiction as to origin of classes, 
' 56; difficulty of procuring first 
admission for fiction, 186 ; this the 
introduction of a new religious 
creed, 184 ; class of soldiers or 
guardians characteristics, 49, 51, 
» 328 n.; division of guardians into 
rulers and auxiliaries, 56; main- 
tenance of city dependent on 
guardians’ habits, character, educa- 
tion, 59, 60, 167, 198, 206 ; musical 
and gymnastical education neces- 
sary, 50; compared with that of 
modem soldiers, 176, 209; Xeno- 
phon compared, 168-174 ; musical 
training excites love of the beau- 
tiful, 54; music , Platonic sense, 
176; by fictions as well as by 
truth, 50, 181 ; ancient quarrel 
between philosophy and ]>oetry, 
120, 179; Plato fights for philo- 
sophy, but his feelings enlisted for 
poetry, 120 ; poets censured, 117, 
157 n . ; Homer not educator of 
Greek world, 118 ; Herakleitus the 
Allegorist on, ii. 208 n. ; actual 
place of poetry in Greek education 
compared with Plato’s ideal , iii. 
177-180; poets’ mischievous appeal 
to emotions, 119, 180; their mis- 
chievous imitation of imitation , 
117 ; retort open to poets, 181 n., 
182 n. ; censorship of mythology, 
60; religion in connection with 
state, t7>., 187 ; Delphian Apollo to 
be consulted for religious legisla- 
tion, 60, 164 n. ; Sokrates of lie- 
public compared with the real, 
239 n. ; Plato compared with Epi- 
kurus, 189; poets must conform 
to orthodox standard, 50, 181, 183 ; 
must avoid variety of imitation, 52 ; 
gods cause good only, do not assume 
man’s form, 51 ; no repulsive fictions 
tolerated about gods or Hades, *&., 
182 ; a better class to be substituted 
from religion for the existing fictions, 
187 ; type for narratives about 
men, 62 ; only grave music allowed, 
63, 196 ; restrictions on music and 
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poetry to keep emotions in a proper 
state, 197 ; gymnastic and music 
necessary to correct each other, 55 ; 
gymnastic imparts courage, ib . ; 
bodily training simple, 54 ; no 
refined medical art allowed, ib. ; 
(rvcratTia of guardians, 58 ; their 
communism, ib. 71, 168, 197 ; its 
peculiarity, 207; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 227 n . ; the guardians con- 
sist of men and women, 67, 72; 
both sexes to go together to little, 
72; best women equal by nature 
to second best men, 68, 199-202 ; 
same duties and training for women 
as men, 67, 104 ; on principle that 
every citizen belongs to the city, 
215 ; maintained in J^eges , and 
harmonises with ancient legends, 
224 ; contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; 
no family ties, 67, 202 ; temporary 
marriages, 69,203-6, 222 n. ; Plato’s 
and modern sentiments, 220; in 
Platonic state, influence of Aphro- 
dite very small, 225, 389 n. ; in- 
fanticide, 69, 70, 205, 231 ; contrast 
of modem sentiment, 231 ; number 
of guardians, 206 ; checks on popu- 
lation, 227-9 ; Malthus’ law recog- 
nised, 230; approximation in Mill, 
227 n. ; scheme practicable of philo- 
sophy and political power united, 
73 ; how to be realised, 104, 218 n. ; 
of state and individual, four stages, 
of degeneracy, 105-10 ; timocracy. 

105 ; oligarchy, ib. ; democracy, 

106 ; despotism, 107 ; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109; Plato’s state impossible, in 
what sense true, 218 ; its real im- 
possibility, adverse established sen- 
timents, 219 ; fails from no training 
for Demos, 215 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philosopher- 
rulers, 86 ; philosophers true rulers, 
339 n. ; hated by the people, 83 ; 
whence pretenders, and forced 
seclusion of philosophers, 85, 116 ; 
distinctive marks of philosopher, 
77 ; the philosopher contemplates 
unchangeable forms, 74 ; ens alone 
knowable, 75 ; opinion , of what is 
between ens and non-ens, ii. 393 n., 
iii. 75 ; two grades of opinion, Faith 
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REPUBLIC. 

or Belief, and Conjecture, 93 ; and 
of intelligence, Nous and Dianoia, 
ib. ; ordinary men discern only 
particulars, 75, 77 ; particulars 
fluctuate, 76 ; simile of Cave, ii. 
472, iii. 93-£; those who have 
contemplated forms reluctant to 
undertake active duties, 96 ; rela- 
tion of philosopher to practical life, 
77-80; simile of the steersman, 
79; philosopher requires a com- 
munity suitable to himself, 86 ; 
uselessness of philosopher in prac- 
tical life, due to his not being called 
in by citizens, 80; philosophical 
aptitude perverted under misguid- 
ing public opinion, 81 ; irresistible 
effect of public opinion in producing 
orthodoxy, ib. ; perversion not due 
to Sophists, ib. ; the Sophists con- 
form to prevalent orthodoxy, 82 ; 
studies introductory to philosophy, 
88, 97-100, 234; object, 96; no 
mention of Reminiscence, or of nega- 
tive Eienchus, 236 ; age for studies, i 
102 ; dialectic and geometry, two j 
modes of mind’s procedure appli- 
cable to ideal world, iii. 91 ; geo- 
metry assumes diagrams, ib. ; dia- 
lectic requires no diagrams, deals ! 
with forms only, descending from 
highest, 92 ; awakening power of j 
arithmetical ; stimulus from con- | 
tradiction of one and many, 98; j 
astronomy must be studied by 
ideal figures, not observation, 99 ; 
geometry conducts mind towards 
universal ens, ib. ; acoustics, by 
applying arithmetical relations and 
theories, 100 ; exercises in dialectic, 
103 ; effect of, 235 ; philosophy 
should not be taught to youths, 86, 
103 ; opposition to other dialogues 
and Sokrates’ character, 236-9 ; 
dialectic the consummation of all 
the sciences, 101 ; the standard for 
classifying sciences as more or less 
true, ii. 602 n. ; the synoptic view 
the test of the dialectician, 506 n., 
iii. 103 ; Idea of Good compared to 
sun, 89, 90 ; known to the rulers 
alone, 240 ; what Good is, is un- 
solved, 241 ; mythe of Hades, 121 ; 
compared with Laches, 165*; Char- 


RHETORIC. 

mides, 163, 165; Protagoras, ii. 
83, 125 ; Oorgias , 137, 600 ; Phce- 
don , 188, 190 n . ; Phcedrus, 224 ; 
Parmenides , 318, iii. 165 ; So- 
phistes , ii. 224, 456,472 ; Pditikus , 
472 , 495; Philebus , 689, 593 n. t 
615 ; Kleitophon , iii. 25 ; Timasus , 
64, 262, 281 ; Leges, 224, 304, 309, 
328 n., 332, 349, 350, 357, 421, 
459 n. 

Rest, form of, ii., 418, 421-2, 444^ 
459 n. 

Rhapsodes, as a class, i. 454 ; func- 
tions, 455, 463, ii. 93 ; popularity, 
i. 456; and poet work by divine 
inspiration, 457 ; inspired through 
medium of poets, 459, 460, 465. 

Rhetor, has no real power, ii. 97 ; 
aims at flattering the public, 132 ; 
practical value of instruction of, 
251; the genuine, must acquire real 
truth, 239, 240; is insufficiently 
rewarded, 239 ; guides methodically 
from error to truth, 246 ; compared 
with philosopher, i. 384, ii. 389 ; 
auxiliary of true governor, 486 ; 
relation to poets, iii. 178; Plato’s 
desire for celebrity as dialectician, 
and, 8 ; see lihttoric. 

Rhetoric, popularly preferred to dia- 
lectic, i. 324 ; how employed at 
Athens, ii. 149 ; dicpifidkoyla dis- 
tasteful to rhetors, 49 n . ; antithesis 
of dialectic and, i. 305, 402, ii. 47, 
140; deals with the concrete dia- 
lectic with the abstract, i. 384, 385 ; 
difference of method illustrated in 
Protagoras , ii. 72 ; superior to dia- 
lectic in usefulness and celebrity, 
579, 600; superiority of dialectic 
over, claimed, 53, 56, 556 n . ; com- 
municates true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; the artisan of persua- 
sion, 92 ; a branch of flattery, 94, 
146 ; is of little use, 102, iii. 11 ; 
and dialectic, issue unsatisfactorily 
put, ii. 145 ; view stands or falls 
with idial of good, 149 ; Sokrates' 
view different in Xenophon, 146 n . ; 
compared with Menexenus, iii. 9 ; 
and Leges, 352, 354 ; Aristotle on, 
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RITTER. 

487 n.; Aristeides, 599 n.\ Sokrates’ 
theory, all persuasion founded on a 
knowledge of the truth, ii. 234 ; as 
art, 233 ; is comprised in dialectic, 
237, 240 ; analogy to medical art, 
237 ; theory more Platonic than 
Sokratic, 245 ; is it teachable by 
system, 234 ; definition and division 
essential to genuine, 236, 241 ; 
should include a classification of 
aminds and* discourses, and their 
mutual application, 238, 247, 252 ; 
Plato’s ideal a philosophy, not an 
art, 252; involves impracticable 
conditions, 248-9, 252 ; comparison 
with the rhetorical teachers, 250 ; 
charge against its tenchers not esta- 
blished, 254 ; censure of forensic 
eloquence, iii. 440 ; rhetorical 
powers of Plato, i. 305, ii. 131 n.,* 
612 n., iii. 8, 9, 11 ; see Rhetor. 

Ritter, on Sophistes , ii. 457 n. y 
461 n. ; Eukleides, iii. 482 n. ; 
Megarics, 484 n. 

Rivales, see Erastoe. 

Rose, Valentine, on the dates of 
Plato’s compositions, i. 196 n. f 
199 n . 

Royer-Collard, ii. 376 n. 

Ruler, of a superior breed in the 
Satuihian period, ii. 479, 481 n . ; 
a principal cause, 481 ; scientific 
alone good, iii. 309; qua ruler 
infallible, 35 ; division of guardians 
into, and auxiliaries, 56; wisdom 
is seated in, 61 ; analogous to reason 
in individual, 65 ; perpetual succes- 
sion maintained of philospher- 
rulers, 86 ; alone know the Idea of 
Good, 240 ; see Government , Poll- 
tical Art. 

Rutherford, iii. 132 n. 

& 

Sacrifice, Sokrates on, i. 347, ii. 
194-5, iii. 424 ; heresy that gods 
appeased by, 406, 415; general 
Greek belief, 422, 424 ; Herodotus, 
424 ; Aristotle, 425 ; Epikurus, %h . ; 
number determined by lawgiver, 
387. 


8CHONE. 

Sacrilege, gravest of all crimes, iii. 

| 393. 

St.-Hilaire, Barth£lemy, on San- 
Tchya and Buddhism, i. 249 n. \ 
metem psychosis, ii. 203 n.; fallacies, 
iii. 488 n. 

Salamis, iii. 6. 

Same, form of, ii. 421, 444, iii. 254. 

Sankhya, i. 249 n. t ii. 165 w., 203 n. 

Salvador, Jacob, ii. 517 n. 

Scepticism, of Xenophanes, i. 18 ; 
Plato, 212 ; Greek sceptics, ii. 
509 n. 

Schleikrmacher, on Plato’s view of 
knowledge and opiuion, ii. 377 n . ; 
theory of Platonic canoD, i. 172; 
includes a preconceived scheme, and 
an order of interdependence, 187 ; 
proof slender, 186, 195 n. ; assump- 
tions as to Phoedrus inadmissible, 
188, 200 n. ; reasons internal, 189, 
208, iii. 461 ; himself shows the 
unsafe grounds of modem critics, i. 
207; Ueberweg attempts to reconcile 
Hermann with, 182; theory adopted 
by Trendelenburg, 215 w. ; on rela- 
tion of Eutkyphron to Protagoras 
and Parmenides , 316 n. ; Menon , 
ii. 16 n . ; Parmenides , 293 n. ; 
Sophistes , 458 n. , iii. 482 ; Kratylus, 
ii. 519 n. y 520 n., 524 n., 527, 539, 
541 n. ; Philebus t, 552 n. y 584 n., 
588 n.y 618 n. ; Euthydemus , iii. 
482; MenexenuSy 8; Kleitophon, 
26 n . ; RepubliCy 64 n . ; Ltges t 461. 

Schneider, on Xenophon’s Sympo - 
sion 9 iii. 342 n. 

School, <rx°hq » iii* 476 n., 481 w. ; 
Plato’s establishment of, a new 
epoch in philosophy, i. 134; of 
Plato, fixed at Athens, 121; and 
transmitted to successors, 133 ; its 
importance for his manuscripts, 
1 34, 136 ; decorations of the Aca- 
demy and Lykeum, 137 ; Peri- 
patetic, at Lykeum, ib .; of Isokrates, 
ii. 243 ; Eretrian, iii. 476, 503 ; 
Megaric, 476. 

Schone, on the dates of Plato’s com- 
positions, i. 196 ». 
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SCHWEGLEB. 

Sohwegleb, on Parmenides , ii. 293 n.\ 
Homo Mensura, 361 n. 

Science, derivation of hrtorrjfnjy ii. 
518 n., seientia , 519 n . ; logic of a, 
Plato’s different from Aristotelic 
and modem view, i. 229 n . ; science 
of good and evil distinct from others, 
490, 498 ; relation to art, ii. 249 w., 
253, 478; antithesis of emotion 
and, 268, 406, 408 n . ; dialectic 
the standard for classifying, as more 
or less true, 602 ; dialectic the con- 
summation of, iii. 101 ; relation to 
kosmical soul, 255 ; see Knowledge. 

Self-knowledge, temperance is, i. 
484 ; what is the object known in, 
485; in Charmidts declared im- 
possible, elsewhere essential and in- 
estimable, 497. 

Selu, asceticism of, iii. 518 n. 

Seneca, on the Good,ii. 591 n. ; filial 
ingratitude, iii. 430 n . ; Diogenes 
of Sinopd, 512. 

Sensation, Empedokles* theory, i. 
46 ; Theophrastus, 48 n . ; theory of 
Anaxogoras, opposed to Empe- 
dokles’, 61 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
65 ; Demokritus, 74, 79, 80, 84 ; 
the mind rises from sensation to 
opinion, then cognition, ii. 374; 
distinct from opinion, 377 ; verifi- 
cation from experience, not recog- 
nised as necessary or possible, 378. 

Sense, derivation of ataOrjo-is, ii. 
525 doctrine of Empedokles, i. 
47 ; illusions of, belief of Anaxa- 
goras, 61 n . ; defects of, belief of 
Demokritus, 71 w., 74; Zeno’s 
arguments, 98; Plato’s conception 
of, ii. 375 n . ; worlds of intellect 
and, distinct, i. 274 ; organs of, iii. 
265 ; principal advantages of sight 
and hearing, 266; hearing, L 47, 
65, 82 ; ethical and emotional effects 
conveyed by, iii. 336 n . ; smell, i. 
47 ; pleasures of, true, ii. 575 ; 
Homo Menmray 331; relativity of 
sensible facts, 336, 364, 515; its 
verifications recognised by Plato as 
the main guarantee for accuracy, 
365 454 ; fundamental distinc- 

tion of ens and fientia , iii. 247; 


80K RATES. 

relation to kosmical soul, 255 ; see 
ParticularSyPhenomenaySeiwition* 

Serb an us, on Platonic canon, i. 171. 

Sextus Empiricus, doctrine, ii. 509 
n. ; no definition of a general word, 
iii. 523 n. ; on poets, 50 w. 

Sh aftesb ub y, Lord, iii. 132 n. 

Simonides, interpretation of a song of, 
ii. 54 ; definition of justice, iii. 287 
32. 

Slavery, iii. 339, 372, 430 ; Aristotle 
differs, 373 n. ; evidence of slaves, 
440 n. 

Sleeman, Sir Wm., grounds of belief 
among Hindoos, ii. 360 n . 

Sleep, doctrine of Herakleitus, i. 35; 
Plato, iii. 265. 

Smith, Adam, Moral SentimentSy ii. 
107. 

Socher, theory of Platonic canon, i. 
175; Pa rmen ideSy 209 »., ii 296 n., 
396 n.; PolitikuSy 396 w., 407 «., 
480 n . ; Sophistes, 396 n., 407 n., 
457 n.y 458; Philebus, 589 n.; 
KritiaSy iii. 295 n. 

Societies, Benefit, iii. 429. 

Society, ethics and politics, topic of 
Sok rates, i. 248 ; genesis of, common 
want, ii. 117, 545, iii. 47, 137, 
139 n.y 160 ; social art conferred 
by Zeus, ii. 39 ; dissent a necessary 
condition of its progressiveness, 
143 n. ; frequent destruction of 
communities, iii. 337 ; historical 
retrospect of 336-344 ; see State. 

SOKBATE8, life, character, and sur- 
roundings, i. 281 n. ; character 
unparalleled in history, tv; per- 
sonal appearance and peculiar cha- 
racter, ii. 225 ; patience, 230 n. ; 
courage and equanimity, 226 n. ; 
compared to Antoninus Pius, 157 n.; 
proof against temptation, 226, 227, 
229, iii. 316, 318; sensibility to 
youthful beauty, i. 352 n. ; as re- 
presentative of Eros PhilosophvSy 
ii. 221, 231 ; income, iii. 548 n. ; 
procedure of, repugnant to Athenian 
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BOK BATES. 

public, i. 268, 283, 314, iii. 154 ; 
aggravated by his extreme publicity 
of speech, i. 264 ; feels his own 
isolation as a dissenter, ii. 140 ; 
accused of corrupting the youths, 

i. 262 n.. iii. 639 ; Plato’s reply, 
magical influence ascribed to his 
conversation, i. 354, ii. 225, 226 n., 
230 n., 322 607 w., iii. 442 w., 

465 ; influence he claims, enlarged 
by Plato* and Xenophon, i. 290; 
disobedience of the laws, 306 n . ; 
imprisonment, 297 ; indictment 
against, 283, 289 w., 310, iii. 259, 
468 ; grounds for his indictment, 
190 n., 239, 411, 415 ; reply to 
Meletus, Plato and Xenophon com- 
pared, i. 329, ii. 196 n. ; opposition 
of feeling between, and the Dikasts, 

i. 24Q; trial and death might have 
been avoided without dishonour, 
298 n. ; equanimity before death, 

ii. 193, 194; answer to Kri ton’s 
appeal to fly, i. 298; last words 
and death, ii. 152, 194; general 
features of character in Apology 
confirmed, i. 291 n. ; character and 
disposition, differently set forth in 
Kriton , 301, 303-4; of Apology 
and Phcedon contrasted, ii. 197 ; 
the real compared with character 
in Republic , iii. 239 n. ; Plato’s 
early relations with, i. 115 ; of 
Xenophon and Plato compared, 
368, iii. 534, 555 ; Xenophon’s 
relations with, 662-6 ; uniform de- 
scription of, in dialogues of viri 
Sokratici, 469 ; brought down philo- 
sophy from heaven, i. viii; revo- 
lutionised method, ib. ; progeni- 
tor of philosophy of 4th century 
b.c., iii. 466 n . ; theory of natural 
state of human mind, i. 244, 285 ; 
false persuasion of knowledge, an 
ethical defect, ii. 388 ; omnipotence 
of King Nomos, i. 249, 251 ; differs 
from others by consciousness of 
ignorance, 284, 288 ; Delphian 
oracle on his wisdom, 284; com- 
bated commonplace , 269 n. ; in 
reference to social, political, ethical 
topics, 248 ; mission viii, 245, 266, 
477, ii. 196, 431, iii. 22, 247, 411 ; 
declared in Alkibiades /. and Apo- 


SOKRATES. 

logy , i. 355 ; impose d on him by the 
gods, 286 ; his daemon, , 310, 436, 

iii. 470 ; his experience of it, i. 
433 ; explains his eccentricity, 437 ; 
a special revelation, 441, 461-2; 
variously alluded to, 439-41 ; de- 
termined to persevere in mission, 
287 ; not a teacher, 288, 470, 477, 
492, 494, 516, ii. 1, 6, 11 ; only 
stimulates, i. 322, iii. 15, 21-24, 
78 n . ; his excuse, i. 438 ; knows 
of no teacher, 288, 558 ; a positive 
teacher, employing indirect me- 
thods, modem assumption, 291 ; 
incorrect, for his Elenchus does not 
furnish a solution, 292 ; his posi- 
tive solutions illusory, 357 ; obstetric 
238, ii. 21, 321, 387; the Sokratic dia- 
logue, i. viii , ix ; usefulness of, 517, 
540; effect like shock of torpedo, 
ii. 6 ; diversified conversations, iii. 
538; humbles presumptuous youths, 
i. 351 ; manner well illustrated in 
Lysis , 508 ; asserts right of satis- 
faction for his own individual reason, 
257, 295, 308, ii. 154; on Homo 
Mtnsura , i. 304, ii. 372 n . ; his 
Eristic character, i. 535 ; the greatest 
Eristic of his age, iii. 479 ; followed 
by Plato and Megarics, ib . 481 ; 
resemblance to Sophists, ii. 51, 
410 n ., 428, iii. 193, 442 n . ; Menon 
gives points in common between 
Sophists and, ii. 27 ; the “ sophistic 
art ” peculiar to him, 430 ; negative 
vein, i. v, vm, 241, 243, 244 n. 

247, 259; affirmative and nega- 
tive veins distinct, 292 ; charge 
against him of negative method, 
by his contemporaries, 242, 259; 
first applied negative analysis to 
the common consciousness, 260 n. ; 
to social, political, ethical topics, 

248, 256 ; value and importance of 
Eienchus, 293 ; see Negative ; in- 
troduced search for definitions, 379 ; 
authority of public judgment no- 
thing — of Expert, everything, 298, 
307 ; does not name, but himself 
acts as. Expert, 308 ; early study, ii. 
167 ; stages of intellectual develop* 
ment, ib. ; turned on different views 
as to a true cause, 174; accused 
of substituting physical for mental 
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SOLDIERS. 

causes, 177 ; does not distinguish 
different meanings of same term, 50 ; 
not always consistent, i. 360, ii. 75 ; 
sophistry in Bippias Minor, i. 394 ; 
avoided physics, 248; the Keason 
of the kosmos, ii. 178 n. ; distin- 
guished objective and subjective 
views of Ethics, i. 324; proper study 
of mankind, iii. 477 ; order of 
ethical problems as conceived by, 

ii. 71 ; not observed by Xenophon, 

iii. 586 ; and Plato dwell too exclu- 

sively on intellectual conditions of 
human conduct, i. 400; fruits of 
virtue, 286 ; Utilitarianism, ii. 
83 w., iii. 541 n. ; belief in the 
deity, i. 284, 285 ; disbelieves dis- 
cord among gods, 313 ; principle of 
making oneself like the gods, ib, ; 
on the holy, difference in Plato and 
Xenophon, 328 ; on prayer and 
sacrifice, 347, ii. 194-5, iii. 424; 
much influenced by prophecies, 
dreams, &c., ii. 195 w., 196, 570, 
iii. 425, 581 n . ; on death, i. 293, 
302 n . ; and PLato, difference on 
subject of beauty, 386 ; companions 
of, iii. 466 ; their proceedings after 
his death, 471 ; no Sokratic school, 
472; Antisthenes constant friend 
of, 507 ; manner copied by Anti- 
sthenes, 505, 515 n . ; precepts . 
fullest carried out by Diogenes and ! 
Krates, 515, 529 ; and Parmenides, , 
blended by Eukleides, 473; dis- j 
course with Aristippus, 530; the I 
choice of Herakl&, 532 ; the Good ! 
and Beautiful, 539. j 

Soldiers, class of, characteristics, iii. 
49 ; division of guardians into 
rulere and, 56 ; Plato’s training com- j 
pared with modern, 176 ; modem 
development of military profession, . 
209. j 

Solon, on despotism, iii. 575 n. ; un- 
finished poem of, subject of Kritias , 1 
295. ; 

2<xpla , and <f>p6vri(ris of Aristotle, i. 
451 n. ; identical with o-oxppoo-vvii, 
ii. 50. 

Sophisms, a collection of, necessary for 
a logical theory, iii. 486 ; discussion j 


SOPHIST. 

of, popular at philosophers* ban- 
quets, 488 n. ; of Eubulides, 482, 
488 ; Theophrastus on, 488 ; Dio- 
dorus Kronus, 496, 498 ; real cha- 
racter of, 490; of Stoics, 483 n., 
493 ; see Fallacy . 

Sophist, meaning of c-o^ion^, i. 123 
n., 262 w., ii. 31, 233 n. ; compared 
to an angler, 403; Plato’s definition, 
403-6, 408 n. ; a juggler, 410, 411 ; 
imitator of the wise ‘man, 428 
Plato’s ironical admiration, i. 541, 
ii. 54 ; no real class, i. 543, ii. 115 
w., 463 n., iii. 163 n. t 533 ; Theo- 
pompus on profession of, 568; 
usually depicted from opponents’ 
misrepresentations, i. 177 n., 542 ; 
accused of generating scepticism 
and uncertainty, 396 n. ; negative 
dialectic attributed by historians 
to, 242 ; did not first apply nega- 
tive analysis to the common con- 
sciousness, 260 7i . ; negative dia- 
lectic not peculiar to, 258; the 
charge brought by contemporaries 
against Sokrates, 259 ; dialectic 
contrasted with Sokrates’, 529 ; 
Sokrates the greatest Eristic of his 
age, iii. 479 ; Sokrates a, i. 513 n. } 
515 n., 519, ii. 410 n., iii. 193, 
442 n. ; Mmon gives points in 
common between Sokrates and, ii. 
27 ; in Euthydemus , i. 528 ; not 
represented by Kallikles, ii. 113; 
lives in region of non-em, 420; de- 
voted to the production of falsehood, 
427 ; is evavrionowkoytKbs and 
flptov, 428 ; those the character- 
istics of Sokrates, ib . ; the “sophistic 
art” peculiar to Sokrates, 430; 
their alleged claim to universal 
knowledge — common to all philo- 
sophers then, 431 ; etymologies in 
Kratylus not caricatures o£ 519, 
527 «., 531 n., 534 n., 539, 541 ; 
no proof of their etymologising, 
521 ; as teachers, 31 ; motives of 
pupils, ib. n., 34 n. ; as corruptors 
of public mind, 60 n. ; jealousy of 
parents towards influential teachers, 
35 n. ; probably often used illus- 
trative mythes, 38 n. ; money- 
making, i. 542, 543 n. t ii. 233 n , 
iii* 568 n, ; not distinguishable 
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SOFHIST&S. 

from dialectician, i. 542, 544 n. ; 
raised question of criterion of truth, 

ii. 16 ; logical distinctions, 5 n . ; 
did not invent fallacies, i. 550, iii. 
488 ft. ; abuse of fallacies, biddings 
for popularity, i. 532; did not 
deny natural justice, ii. 116 n. ; 
not the pervertevs of philosophy, 

iii. 81 ; conform to prevalent ortho- 
doxy, 82 ; relation to poets, 178 ; 

• Demochafts* law against, 466 n . ; 
Aristippus taught as a, 549. 

Sophist es, date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, 
194-5, ii. 588 ft. ; authenticity, i. 
176, 186 w., ii. 396 ft., 457 ft. ; 
purpose, 399, 402, 435, 467, 476, 
482; relation to Thecetetus , 398; 
scenery and personages, 396; in j 
a logical classification all particu- 
lars of equal value, 406 ; defini- 
tion of angler, 400; sophist com- 
pared to an angler, 403; defined, 
403-6, 408 ft. ; a juggler, 4 10, 4 1 1 ; 
imitator of the wise man, 428 ; 
classification of imitators, 427 ; phi- , 
losopher lives in region of ens, j 
sophist, of non-ens, 420 ; bodily and ! 
mental evil, 408; the worst, ignor- 
ance mistaking itself for knowledge, 
ib . ; Elenchus the sovereign puri- 
fier, 409 ; is false thought or speech 
possible, 383 ft., 410, 463; false- ; 
hood possible, and object of sophists* ! 
profession, 392 ft., 427 ; imperfect 
analysis of propositions, 448, 450 ; 
view of the negative erroneous, 
450, 452 ; theories of philosophers 
about ens , 412 ; non-ms inconceiv- 
able, 411 ; is ens one or many, 413 ; 
difficulties about ens and non- ens 
equally great, ib., 418 ; the ma- ! 
terialists and the idealists, 413 ; 
argument against materialists, 415, 
436, 438, 441 ; reply open to ma- 
terialists, 437, 442 ; argument 
against idealists, 416, 437 ; their 
doctrine the same as Plato’s in 
Phcedon , &c., 458, 460; no allu- 
sion intended to Megarics or Pytha- 
goreans, 458, 610 n. ; communion 
implies relativity, 335, 417 ; to 
know and to be known is action 
and passion, 417, 438, 603 n. ; 
motion and rest both agree in em , 


SOUL. 

which is therefore a tertium quid , 
418 ; argument against “only iden- 
tical predication legitimate,” ib ., 
424, 433, 436, 465; Antisthenes 
meant, iii. 519, 521; intercom- 
munion of some Forms, ii. 419, 
440, 459 ft., 464 ft. ; analogy of 
letters and syllables, 419; wbat 
forms admit of it, determined by 
philosopher, 420 ; of non-ens and of 
proposition, opinion, judgment, 425, 
426, 447 ; to pi ) ov, meaning, 393 
ft. ; five forms examined, 420, 444, 
446 ; Plato’s view of non-ens un- 
satisfactory, 449, 452, 456 ft., 462 
ft. ; an approximation to Aristotle’s 
view, 461 ; different from other 
dialogues, 455 ; compared with 
Phcedon , 458, 460; Phcedrus , 224, 
471 ; Symposion , 224 ; Thecetetus, 
393 ft., 398, 456, 472, 549; Kra - 
tylus , 549; Philebus, 588 ft.; Be- 
public, 456, 472. 

Sophokles, Antigone, compared with 
Apology, i. 301 ». ; its popularity, 
466 ft. ; as a general, 466. 

j, i. 482 ft. ; see Temperance ; 
derivation, ii. 518 n. ; identical 
with croepia, 50 ; and albcas, 39 ft. 

Sorites, iii. 482, 488, 490 n. 

Soul, derivation of ii. 518 n . ; 
meaning, iii. 417 ft. ; prior to and 
more powerful than body, 417, 
449-50 ; the good and the bad souls 
at work in the universe, 417 ; one 
continuous cosmical, ii. 17 ft. ; of 
the kosmos, 480 ft., iii. 248, 451 ; 
affinity to human, ii. 585 ft. ; of 
kosmos, position and elements of, 
iii. 254 ; of plauts, 277 ; doctrine of 
Herakleitus, i. 35; Kmpedokles, 
46 ; Anaxagoras, 57 ; Demo- 
kritus, 79 ; Plato’s conception of 
existence, ii. 417, 438» 441, 444 ; 
not tripartite, antithesis to body, 
159; Hegel on Plato’s view, 190 
n . ; a mixture, refuted, 166 ; life a 
struggle between body and, 161, 
164, 262, 263 n . ; partial emancipa- 
tion of, by philosophy, 162 ; purifi- 
cation of, 164 ; Kvrjcns compared to 
F 
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SOUND. 

children’s teething, 619 ft. ; pre- 
existence admitted, 166 ; mythe, 
217, 220 n. ; Leibnitz on, 18 n . ; 
pre-existence of, necessary hypo- 
thesis for didactic ideal , 269 ; 
metempsychosis of ordinary men 
only, 163, 262 ; mythe of departed, 
in Republic, iii. 121 ; state after 
emancipation from body, ii. 192 ; 
yet may suffer punishment, incon- 
sistency, ib. ; three constituent ele- 
ments of, 444 n. ; Galen, iii. 287 ; 
are the three parts immortal, ii. 160, 
iii. 272; no place for tender and 
aesthetic emotions in tripartite di- 
vision of, 177 ft.; each part at 
once material and mental, 285 ; 
supremacy of rational, to be culti- 
vated, 280 ; Demiurgus conjoins 
three souls and one body, 262, 272 ; 
Demiurgus prepares for man’s con- 
struction, places a soul in each star, 
263 ; generated gods fabricate cra- 
nium as miniature of kosmos with 
rational soul rotating within, ib . ; 
mount cranium on a tall body, 264 ; 
of 9GH-9(iR 91 9-91 R 

function of liver, 273, 287 ; seat of 
prophetic agency, 274 ; thoracic, 
function of heart and lungs, 273, 
288 n . ; of spleen, 275 ; vision, 
sleep, dreams, 265 ; Aristotle on 
relation of body to, ii. 609 n. ; 
Monboddo, iii. 417 w. ; see Body , 
Immortality , Mind , Reason. 

Sound, Zeno’s arguments, i. 99 ; 
pleasures of, true, ii. 575. 

Space, and time comprised in Par- 
menides’ ens, i. 20 ; Zeno’s reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum, 98; contents 
of the idea of, 21 n. 

Sparta, unlettered community, iii. 
307 ; law forbids introduction of 
foreign instruction, i. 367 ; Hippias* 
lectures ift, 370; mixed govern- 
ment, iii. 340 ; kings eulogised, i. 
338 ; customs of, ii. 230 n. ; pecu- 
liar to itself and Kretc, iii. 309 n. ; 
blended with Persian in Cyropoedia , 
578; influence on philosopher’s 
theories, 209 ; Xenophon’s iettal of 


STATE. 

character, 175, 178, 210 ; Plato’s in 
Legts , 305, 309 ft., 434 ; basis of 
♦institutions too narrow, 311 ; en- 
durance of pain in discipline of, 
314; public training and mess, 
308, 309 ft., 314 ft. ; no training 
fur women, censured, 216; infanti- 
cide, 231 ; number of citizens, 356 
! ft. ; drunkenness forbidden at, 315 ; 

! kryptia , Plato’s agronomi com- 

| pared, 366. 

Specific and generic terms, distinc- 
tion unfamiliar in Plato’s time, i. 
344. 

| Speech, conducted according to fixed 
laws, ii. 502 ; the thing spoken of 
suffers, 503 ft. ; Psammetichus* ex- 
periment, 506 w. ; and music illus- 
trate coalescence of finite and in- 
finite, 560-1. 

Spencer, Herbert, abstract names, 

ii. 285 ft. 

Spengel, on Thragymachus, iii. 33 ft.; 
j Kratylus, ii. 526 w. 

j Speusippus, borrowed from Pytha- 

606 ft., 609 ft. ; on the Demiurgus, 

iii. 284. 

Sphere, the earth a, early views, i. 
26 n. ; Pythagorean music of the 
spheres, 14 ; Sphcerus of Empe- 
dokles, 41. 

Stallbaum, on Platonic canon, i. 
176, 316 ft. ; Erastce, 452 ; Theages, 
432 ft. ; Euthydemus, 534 ; Prota- 
goras , ii. 87, iii. 313 ft. ; Thecetetus, 

ii. 368 ft. ; Sophistes and Pclitikus , 

407 ft., 471 ft. ; Kratylus , 519 ft., 
521, 527 ft., 539, 541 n . ; Philibus, 
560 ft., 562 ft., 566 574 »., 609 

I ft., 618 ft. ; Menexcnus, iii. 8, 9 ; 
Republic , 132 ft., 163; Timceus, 
247 ft. ; Leges, 217 ft., 301 ft., 441 
ft., 461-4 ; theory of Ideas, ii. 276 
n . ; Sophists, L 542 n . ; Magarics, 

iii. 487 ft. 

Stabs, iii. 257. 

State, Lewis on ideals, iii. 1 66 n. ; 
realisation of idiah , 219 n. ; three 
ends of political constructor, 357 
«.; influence of Spartan institutions 
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STATE. 

on theories, 209; no evidence of 
Plato’s study of practical working 
of different institutions, 427 ; Ari- 
steides on, 599 ; citizens willing to 
be ruled, idial of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 312 n. ; Platonic type of cha- 
racter is Athenian, Xenophontic is 
Spartan, 175, 178, 210; its re- 
ligious and ethical character pri- 
mary, constitution and laws second- 
ary, 314^ religion in connection 
with, 50, 187 ; and education com- 
bined, 214 ; Plato’s ideal, compared 
with Athens, 460; the Spartan 
adopted in Leges , 305, 309 n., 434 ; 
Plato carries abstraction farther 
than Xenophon or Aristotle, 211 ; 
more anxious for good treatment of 
Demos, ib . ; in Aristotle the Demos 
adjuncts, not members, of state, 
212 ; model city practicable if phi- 
losophy and political power united, 
73 ; perpetual succession maintained 
of philosopher-rulers, 86; those who 
have contemplated ideas are re- 
luctant to undertake active duties, 
96 ; as at present constituted, the 
just man stands aloof from, 116; 
ideal, how to be realised, 104, 218 
n. ; admitted only partially realis- 
able, 357 ; only an outline, 167 ; a 
military bureaucracy , 211 ; second, 
a compromise of oligarchical and | 
democratical sentiment, 363, 367 ; j 
Aristotle objects to Plato’s ideal, it j 
is two states, 213 ; objection valid 
against his own ideal, 212, 214 n. ; 
Plato fails from no training for 
Demos, 215; Plato’s state impos- 
sible, in what sense true, 218 ; from 
adverse established sentiments, 219; 
genesis, common want, ii. 117, 
545, iii. 47, 137, 139 »., 160; his- 
torical retrospect of society, 336- j 
344 ; analogy of individual and, j 
37, 47, 64, 105-10, 123 ; Hobbes 
on, 123; parallelism exaggerated, 
141, 147, 151 ; its vrrd&onf, 358 
». ; basis of Spartan institutions too 
narrow, 311 ; site, 350, 359, 366 ; 
cirouiar form, unwalled, 374 ; influ- 
ence of climate, 359 n. ; wisdom and 
courage in the guardians, 61 ; jus- 
tice and temperance in all classes, 


state. 

ib. ; class of guardians, character- 
istics, 49 ; divided into rulers and 
soldiers, 56 ; same duties and train- 
ing for women as men, 67, 72, 104, 
199-202 ; on principle that every 
citizen belongs to the city, 215; 
maintained in Leges , and harmon- 
ises with ancient legends, 224; 
contrast with Aristotle, 223 ; <rvcr- 
crtrta, 58, 374, 389 ; communism of 
guardians, 58, 168, 197 ; necessary 
to city’s safety, 59, 60, 71, 167, 198- 
206 ; peculiarity of Plato’s com- 
munism, 207 ; Plato’s view of 
wealth, 227 n . ; no family ties, 67, 
202, 206 ; temporary marriages for 
guardians, 203-206 ; Plato’s and 
modem sentiments, 220, 222 n . ; 
influence of Aphroditd very small 
in Platonic, 225, 389 ; citizens 
should be tested against pleasure, 
315 ; self-control tested by wine, 
318 ; healthy has few wants, en- 
largement of city’s wants, 48 ; from 
multiplied wants, war, ib. ; perfec- 
tion of, each part performing its 
own function, 124 ; one man can do 
only one thing well, 49, 59, 211, 
391 ; unity of end to be kept in 
view, 447 ; end, happiness of entire 
state, 125, 166 n. ; and virtue of 
the citizens, 448 ; three classes in, 
analogous to reason, energy, appe- 
tite, in individual, 65; fiction as to 
origin of classes, 56 ; four stages of 
degeneracy, 105-110; proportions 
of happiness and misery in them, 
109 ; in healthy condition, pos- 
sesses wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, 60 ; laws about mar- 
riage, 358, 361, 371, 374; Ari- 
stole, 226-229 ; Maltbus’ law 
recognised by Plato and Aristotle, 
330 ; number of citizons, 206, 356, 
358 ; limited, Plato and Aristotle, 
226-9 ; Aristotle, 356 n . ; approxi- 
mation in Mill, 227 n. ; rearing of 
children, 69, 70; infanticide, ib., 
205; Aristotle, 231; oontrasfc of 
modem sentiment, ib. ; citizen’s of 
Plato’s ideal, identified with ancient 
Athenians, 295 ; division of citizens 
and land, twelve tribes, 359 ; per- 
petuity of lots of land, 356, 390 ; 
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STATESMEN. 

Aristotle, 356 n. ; succession, 358 ; 
orphans, guardians, 435, 436 ; 

limited inequality tolerated a8 to 
movable proprty, 360 ; no private 

annual produce, 391 ; state impor- 
tation of necessary articles, ib. ; 
regulations for retailers, 47, 391, 
431 ; admission of Metics, 392, 
595 ; of strangers, and foreign travel 
of citizens, 444 ; slavery, 372 ; 
Aristotle differs, 373 ft. ; direct 
taxation, according to wealth, 361 ; 
four classes, property classification 
for magistracies and votes, ib. ; 
thirty -seven nomophylakes, ib. ; 
military commanders and council, 
362; monthly military muster of 
whole population, 388 ; electoral 
scheme, 363 ; the council, and 
other magistrates, 364 ; Nocturnal 
Council to comprehend and carry 
ont the end, 448, 455, 459 ; and 
enforce orthodox creed, 448 ; most 
important magistrate, minister of 
education, 368 ; defence of terri- 
tory, rural police, 365 ; Syrian 
krypt ia com pared, 366; Xenophon's 
ideal of an active citizen, 570 ; 
be admires active commerce and 
variety of pursuits, 593; encourage- 
ment of metics, 595; training of 
citizens, 582 ; formation of treasury 
among 
daily, 
_ rinciple, 

597, 598 n. ; see Government , Poli- 
tical Arty &c. 

Statesmen, ignorant of the true, the 
ideal, i. 422 ; incompetent to teach, 
432, ii. 132, 135, 145; the philoso- 
pher the fully qualified practitioner, 
i. 446, 447, 450 ; disparagement of 
half-philosophers, half-politicians, 
557 ; dislike of Sokrates and So- 
phists, ii. 27 ; their right opinion, 
from inspiration, 11 ; defects of 
best Athenian, 135 ; considered by 
Sokrates as spiritual teachers and 
trainers, 137; Plato’s ideal, 138; 
relation of philosopher to practical, 
391, 394, 489 ; definition of, 478. 


j SUBJECTIVE. 

Steersman, simile of, iii. 79. 
Steinhabt, on Platonic canon, 

' n '' 
( Thecetetus , 377 n . ; Sophistes , 

- - . XT CO A ~ ROK 


Steinthal, no objective absolute, ii. 
512. 

Stewart, Dugalu, on tne beautifuR 

i. 381 n . ; relativity of knowledge, 

ii. 369 ; Berkeley, iii. 271 n . 

Stilpon, nominalism of, iii. 523 ; only 
identical predication possible, 522, 
524 ; of Afcgara , 503. 

! Stoics, influenced by Herakleitns, i. 
j 28, 35 n . ; developed Antisthenes’ 

1 ductrines, iii. 554 ; practical life pre- 
j ferable, 530 

133 n . ; all-sufficiency of 
virtue, germ of doctrine in liepubliCy 
129; fate, 498 n . ; view of Dialectic, 

i. 242 ft.; style ot their works, 277 ; 
doctrine of one cosmical soul, ii. 
17 n . ; notion of time, 309 n . ; na- 
tural rectitude of signification of 
names, 502 n . ; etymologies, 525 n . ; 
sophisms of, iii. 483 ft., 493 ; mi- 
nute reasonings of, 485 n . ; Cicero 
on, 512. 

Strabo, value of poets, iii. 180 n. 

Straton, theory of sensation, i. 66, 

ii. 376 n . ; Plato’s doctrine of remi- 
niscence, 19 ft. 

STRUMPELL,on Parmenides , ii. 279 ft., 
283 n. 

Subject, independent object and, do 
not explain facts of consciousness, 
ii. 341 ; perpetually implicated with 
object, 327, 331 ft., 332, 338 ; in 
regard to intelligible world, proved 
! from Plato, 330, 335 ; shown more 
1 easily than in reference to sense, 
331 ; Hubbes on, 327 ft. ; relations 
are nothing in the object without a 
comparing subject, 337 ; see Rela- 
tivity, 

Subjective, of Xenophanes, i. 19; 
and objective views of ethios, So- 
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SUBJECTIVISM. 

krates distinguished, 324 ; unani- 
mity coincident with objective dis- 
sent, 325 ; Plato’s reference to ob- 
jective and, ii. 343. 

Subjectivism, an objection to Homo 
Memura, ii. 361. 

Suckow, on Menexenus y iii. 12 n . ; j 
Sophist es and Politikus , ii. 396; > 
LegeSy iii. 461, 462. 

1 • • 

Suicide, Hegesias thedeath-persuader, 
iii. 558 ; Cynics, and Indian Gym- 
nosophists, 517 n. 

Vy derivation, ii. 518 n. 

* 

and 6pa>wpa first distin- 
guished by Aristotle, ii. 303 n . ; I 
,525. 

Susemihl, on Platonic canon, coin- j 
cides with Hermann, i. 180; 77- j 
mccusy iii. 246 n. 

Sydenham, on Aristippus and Eu- ! 
doxus, iii. 557 n . ; seat of happiness, j 
ii. 591 n. ; PhitebuSy 595 n. 

Syllogistic and Inductive Dialectic, 
i. 358. 

Symposion, of Xenophon, iii. 507 ; 
date, i. 176, 178, 180, 182, 194, ii. 
232 n. ; compared with Plato’s, 
228 ; of Epikurus, ib. n. 

Symposion y the, date, ii. 232 n. ; pur- 
pose, 157 ??., 213; antithesis and 
complement of Phcedon, 227 ; con- 
tains much transcendental assertion, 
263; censured for erotic charac- 
ter, 208 ?i.; Idea of Beauty ex- 
clusively presented in, 223 ; Eros, 
views of interlocutors, 214; a 
Daemon intermediate between gods 
and men, 215 ; but in Phosdrus a 
powerful god, ib. n. 9 216 n. ; 
amends empire of Necessity, iii. 
250 discourse of Sokrates, ii. 
215; analogy of Eros to philo- 
sophy, ib.y 216 ; the stimulus to 
mental procreation, 209, 211 ; know- 
ledge, by evolution of indwelling 
conceptions, 222 ; exaltation of 
Eros in a few, love of beauty in 
generey 212 ; common desire for 


TEMPERANCE. 

immortality, 211 ; attained through 
mental procreation, beauty the 
stimulus, ib . ; only metaphorical 
immortality recognised in, 223; 
Sokrates’ personal appearance and 
peculiar character, 225 ; proof 
against temptation, 226, iii. 316; 
concluding scene, ii. 224; com- 
pared with Xenophon, 228 ; Phce - 
doriy 157, 222-4, 227 ; Phcedrt/Sy 
215 n.y 216, 220, 223-4 ; Philebus t 
589 n.y 619 ; reading in p. 201d, 
fiavriKpiy 213 n. 

Syracuse, the Athenian expedition 
against, iii. 6. 

Syssitia, iii. 309 w., 314 n.y 365, 374. 


T. 

Tacitus, iii. 438 n.y 602 n. 

Taste, Empedokles, i. 47 ; Dcmo- 
kritus, 82. 

Taxation, direct, according to wealth, 
iii. 361. 

Teaching, denied in Menon,ii. 25 v . ; 
tkbaxrj and 7 T€i6oiy distinct, ib.y 383 
n. ; knowledge to be elicited out of 
untutored mind, how far correct, 
19 ; dialectician alone can teach, 

| 244 ; ideal unrealisable, 258 ; books 

(q.v.) and lectures of little use, 240 ; 
proper use of dialectic and rhetoric, 
246 ; of rhetoricians, practical value 
of, 251 ; Sokrates’ and Aristotle’s 
views, 260 n.; exercises for stu- 
dents, 287, 288 n.y 298 n. ; parents’ 
jealousy towards influential tea- 
chers, 35 n. 

Texvirgsy ii. 43 n . 

Teleology, physiology of Timmis 
subordinated to ethical, iii. 285 ; see 
Ends. 

Temperance, v&frpotrvvriy i. 482 n . ; 
as treated by Plato and Aristotle, 
500; is self-knowledge, 484; and 
with justice the condition of hap- 
piness and freedom, 342; the con- 
dition of virtue and happiness, ii. 
133 ; and intelligence identical, 
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TENNEMANN. 

having same contrary, 50 ; a kind 
of sedateness, objections, i. 483 ; a 
variety of feeling of shame, refuted, 
ib. ; doing one’s own business, re- 
futed, 484 ; as cognition of cogni- 
tion and of non-cognition, of no 
avail for our end, happiness, 488, 
490 ; not the science of good and 
evil, and of little service, 490 ; un- 
discovered, but a good, 492 ; Char 
mides, difficulties unnoticed in ! 
FolitikuSy in 498 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; 
distinction effaced between justice . 
and, 162 ; relation to rest of virtue, I 
457. j 

Tennemann, i. 172. 

Thales, philosophy, i. 4 ; doctrine of | 
eclipses, 6 n. ; foretold eclipse, 4 n . ; 
misrepresented by Cicero, ib. j 

Gappaktosy i. 475 n. 

Thecetetus , date, i. 178-80, 182, 185, j 
194, 195 n., 561 n. t ii. 320 n. ; pur- , 
pose, 377 n.y 387 ; value, 388 ; great I 
advance in analytical psychology, j 
374; negative result, 387; diffi- j 
culties not sol veil in any other dia- j 
logue, 391 ; sophisms in, 368 n . ; , 
like Megarics’, iii. 489 n. ; method 
contrasted with FhiUbuSy ii. 553 n.\ 
Bcenery and personages, 319 ; So- 
krates’ mental obstetric, 321 ; what 
is knowledge, 320; sensible per- 
ception, ib.y 323, 364, 470 ; doctrine 
erroneously identified with Homo j 
Mensuray 323, 328, 329 n. y 334, 
372 n. ; Herakleitean flux, 323, 325, 
336, 338; Empedokles’ doctrine, 
323, 325; Plato’s exposition con- 
fused, 324; relativity of sensible 
facts, 336, 364 ; divergences of men, 
from mental and associative differ- 
ence, 366 ; statesman and philoso- 
pher contrasted, 394 ; the genuine 
ruler a shepherd, iii. 36 n. ; rela- 
tivity twofold, to comparing sub- 
ject, and to another object, besides 
the one directly described, ii. 337 ; 
relations are nothing in the object 
without a comparing subject, ib . ; 
no absolute ens, 339; arguments 
from dreams, &c., answered, 340 ; 
Plato’s reference to subjective and 


theag&s. 

objective, 343; Homo Mensura y true 
meaning, 347, 375 n. ; its counter- 
proposition, 359 ; Plato’s arguments 
against Homo Mensura t 345; he 
ignores the proper qualification, 
347; the doctrine equalises all 
animals, 345, 508 ; not true in the 
sense meant, 351 ; the wise man 
alone a measure, 345 ; reply, 353 ; 
special knowledge required, where 
future consequences involved, 34€ ;* 
but Relativity does not imply that 
every man believes himself to be 
infallible, 355; it annuls dialectic — 
not true, 356 ; sensible perception 
does not include memory, 367 ; ar- 
gument from analogy of seeing and 
not seeing at the same time, 368 ; 
the mind sees not with but through 
the eyes, 370; the mind makes 
several judgments by itself, ib. ; 
knowledge lies in the mind’s com- 
parisons respecting sensible per- 
ceptions, 372; difference from 
modern views, ib . ; cognition is 
true opinion — objection, 379, 395 
n. ; are false opinions possible, 379, 
393 n. ; waxen memorial tablet in 
the mind, 380 ; distinction of pos- 
sessing, and having actually in 
hand, knowledge, 381 ; simile of 
pigeon-cage, ib. ; false opinion im- 
possible or a man may know what 
he does not know, ib. ; the confu- 
sion of cognitions and non-cogni- 
tions, refuted, 382 ; for rhetors com- 
municate true opinion, not know- 
ledge, 383 ; knowledge is true 
opinion plus rational explanation, 
384 ; analogy of elements and com- 
pounds,#.; rejected, 386; compared 
with FhcedruSy 224; Symjmion, 
ib. ; Sophistry 393 n.y 398,440,456, 
472, 549 ; FolitikuSy 395 n., 398, 
470; KratyluSy 549; PhilebuSy 
553 n. 

Theages authenticity, i. 175, 179, 
185, 430, 432 w., 440; prolixity, 
432 n. ; analogy with Laches t 436 ; 
its peculiarity* the dcemon y ib. ; ex- 
plains eccentricity of Bokrates, 487 ; 
Theagfis desires a teacher of wisdom, 
431 ; incompetence of best statesmen 
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THEBANS. 

for teaching, 432 ; Sokrates asked to 
teach— declares inability, ib. y 433 ; 
excuse, 438; sometimes useful — 
his experience of his daemon, 433 ; 
TheagSs anxious to be Sokrates’ 
companion, 434. 

Thebans, ii. 230 n. 

Themistius, i. 260 n . 

Theodorus, iii. 558. 
f § * 

Theology, not a progressive science, 
ii. 205 ; primitive, contrasted by 
Aristotle with “ human wisdom,” i. 

3 n. ; see Qod t Religion . 

Theophrastus, friend of Ptolemy j 
Soter, i. 147 ; banished from Athens, j 
ib. n . ; change in Peripatetic school 
after death of, 140; physiology, | 
48 n. ; combated Demokritus’ theory 
of vision, 81 ; criticises Demokri- 
tean division of qualities, 84; as- 
tronomy, 125 n . ; Plato’s doctrine 
of earth’s position, iii. 454 n. ; 
sophism Mentiens , 488 ; fate, 498 n. 

Theopompus, view of dialectic, i. 324 ; 
qualities non-existent without the 
mind, ii. 281 n. ; on profession of 
Sophist, iii. 568; authorship of 
Plato’s dialogues, 466 n. y 470. 

Theory, difference between precepts 
and, iii. 158. 

Thomson, on Parmenides , ii. 292 n. 

Thonissen, iii. 410 n. y 

Thracians, iii. 64. 

Thrabyllus, on Platonic canon, i. 
133 ; follows Aristophanes’ classifi- 
cation, 164, 168 ; not an internal , 
sentiment, 167 ; trustworthiness, j 
168; acknowledged till 16th cen- 
tury, 170 ; more trustworthy than 
modems, 206 ; classifies in Tetra- 
logies works of Plato and Demo- 
kritus, 141 ; not the order esta- 
blished by Plato, 206 n.; classi- 
fication of Demokritus, 163 n . ; 
Plato’s works — dramatic, philoso- 
phical, 158 ; his principle, 163 n. 
incongruity, 163 ; of Search, of Ex- ] 
position — defective but useful, 232 ; j 


TIMJSUS. 

erroneously applied, 235 ; coincides 
with Aristotle’s two methods, Dia- 
lectic, Demonstrative, 233; sub- 
classes recognised, 237 ; the scheme, 
when principles correctly applied, 
236; did not doubt Hipparchus , 
166 n. ; nor Erastce, 452 ; Kleito - 
phon in Republic tetralogy, iii. 19. 

Thbasymachus, iii. 18, 33. 

j Thucydides, pupil of Sokrates, i. 434 ; 
probably never read by Plato, iii. 
11 w. ; the gods’ jealousy, 193 n. ; 
speeches of Perikles, ii. 148 n. y 149, 
iii. 175* n . ; Melian dialogue, ii. 115 
n. y iii. 535 n. 

Ovfiosy derivation, ii. 518 n. 

Thurot, on Sophists, i. 260 n. 

Tiedemann, iii. 486 n. 

Timcem , date, i. 176, 178, 181-2, 185, 
195, ii. 588 n. ; sequel to Republic , 
iii. 243 ; is earliest physical theory 
extant in its author’s words, 244 ; 
how much mythical, 284 n. ; rela- 
tion to old Greek cosmogonies, i. 
91, iii. 284 n. ; coincidence with 
Orpheus, 284 n. ; adopted by Alex- 
andrine Jews as a parallel to Mosaic 
Genesis, 285 ; physiology subor- 
dinated to ethical teleology, ib . ; 
Plato’s theory, acknowledged to be 
merely an cikcds Xoyor, 244 ; con- 
trast with Sokrates, 1 sokrates, Xeno- 
phon, 245 ; subject and persons, 243 ; 
position and character of Pytha- 
gorean Timseus, 244 ; fundamental 
distinction of ens and fientia , 247 ; 
no knowledge of kosmos obtainable, 
248 ; Demiurgus, Ideas, and Chaos 
postulated, ib. y ii. 330 ; Demiurgus, 
how conceived by other philo- 
sophers of same century, iii. 283 ; 
kosmos a living being and a god, 
248, 251 ; Time began with, 256 ; 
Demiurgus produces kosmos by 
persuading Necessity, 249, 266; 
process of demiurgic construction, 
9 7i., 251 ; copy of the Avrofaov, 
251, 256, 263 n., 292 ; body, form, 
and rotations of kosmos, 253, 257, 
266, 281 ; change of view in Epi- 
nomis, 454 n. ; position and ele- 
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TliLEUS. 

mentsofsoulofkosmos, 254; affinity ! 
to human, ii. 585 n . ; four elements 
not primitive, iii. 266 ; varieties of ? 
each element, 271 ; forms of the 
elements, 267 ; Ideas and Materia 
Prima, ii. 617 iii. 267 ; primor- 
dial chaos, 268 ; geometrical theory 
of the elements, 269 ; borrowed from 
Pvfhacrnrpnna j. 219 U. ; Aristotle 

• nn'imlrv anrt viaiVklp 

gods, 258 ; Plato’s acquiescence in 
tradition, 258-261, 270 n. ; address 
of Demiurgus to generated gods, 
261; preparations for man’s con- 
struction, a soul placed in each star, 
263 ; construction of man, 272 ; 
Demiurgus conjoins three souls and 
one body, 262 ; generated gods fabri- 
cate cranium as miniature of kosmos, 
with rational soul rotating within, 
263 ; mount cranium on a tall body, 
264 ; man the cause of evil, 263 ; 
inconsistency, ib. n. ; organs of 
sense, 265 ; soul tripartite, com- 
pared with Phadon , ii. 159; the 
gentle, tender, and scsthetical emo- 
tions omitted, iii. 177 n . ; each part ! 
at once material and mental, 285 ; , 
seat of, 288 n. ; thoracic, function 
of heart and lungs 273, 288 n . ; 
abdominal, function of liver, 273, 
287 ; seat of prophetic agency, 274 ; 
function of spleen, 275 ; object of 
length of intestinal canal, ib . ; bone, 
flesh, marrow, nails, mouth, teeth, 
276 ; vision, sleep, dreams, 265 ; 
advantages of sight and hearing, 
266 ; mortal soul of plants, 277 ; 
plants for man’s nutrition, ib. ; 
general survey of diseases, ib. ; 
Plato compared with Aristotle and 
Hippokrates, 289; mental diseases 
arise from body, 278 ; no man 
voluntarily wicked, ib. ; preserva- 
tive and healing agencies, 279 ; 
treatment of miud by itself, 280 ; 
relations of kosmos to be studied, 
281; contrast of Plato’s admira- 
tion, with degeneiate realities, 291, j 
293 ; genesis of women and inferior j 
animals from degenerate man, 281 ; j 
degeneracy originally intended, 292 ; I 
poetical close, 293 ; compared with 


TRUTH. 

Protagoras , ii. 38 n . ; Phcedon , 159, 
183 n. t 187. 188, 199, iii. 267 n .; 
P hcedrus , 267 w.; Theostetus , ii. 373 ; 
Philabus , 617 n . ; Bepublic , iii. 64, 
281 n. ; Leges , 305, 419, n . ; Epi- 
nomis , 454 n. 

Time, contents of the idea of, i. 21 w. ; 
and space comprised in Parmenides’ 
ens, 20 ; Herakleitus’ doctrine, iii. 


Aristotle, 311 ; began with the % kos- 
mos, iii. 256; difficulties of'Dio- 
doius Kronus, 500; Stoical belief, 
ii. 309 n . ; Harris, iii. 501 v . ; 
calendar of ancients, 355 n . 

Timocracy, iii. 105. 

Tracy, Destutt, Homo Mensura , ii. 
508 t?.; individualism, 319; origin 
of language, 546. 

Trade, see Commerce . 

Tragedy, mixed pleasure and pain 
excited by, ii. 574 n . ; Plato’s aver- 
sion to Athenian, iii. 346, 380 ; 
peculiar to himself, 347 ; Aristotle 
differs, ib. n. 

Trendelenburg, on Tlatonic canon, 
i. 215 n . ; P/nlebas, ii. 618 n . ; re- 
lativity of knowledge, 333 n. 

Trent, Council of, i. 261 n. 

Truth, and Good and Real, coalesce in 
Plato’s mind, i. 420, ii. 611 ; ob- 
tainable by leason only, Demokritus* 
doctrine, i. 75 ; the search after, the 
business of life to Sokrates and 
Plato, 266 ; per se interesting, 275 ; 
modern search goes on silently, 240 ; 
philosophy is reasoned, v-vii ; its 
criterion, ii. 16; resides in uni- 
versals, 187, 188, iii. 29 v. ; neces- 
sary, ii. 466 7i. ; all persuasion 
founded on a knowledge of, 234 ; 
generating cause of error, 249 ; 
dialectic the standard for classifying 
sciences as more or less tiue, 602; 
classification of true aud false, how 
applied to cognitions, 614; its 
valuable principles, 615 ; is false- 
hood possible? 410; is thcoreti- 
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TURGOT. 

cally possible, and its production 
may be object of such a profession 
as sophists, 427 ; lie for useful end, 
justifiable, 122 n., iii. 29 n . ; Ari- 
stotle on, ii. 606 ; see Mythe . 

Turgot, on etymology, ii. 520 n . ; 
Existence , 344 n . ; hopelessness of 
defining common and vague terms, 
i. 517 n. 

Tyndall, Pbof., i. 244 n. 

Type gives natural groups, definition 
classes, i. 379, 524 n. 


u. 

Ueberweg, on Platonic canon, at- 
tempts reconcilement of Schleier- 
macner and Hermann, i. 182 ; the 
Dialogues, 272 n. ; Thecetetus , ii. 377 
n. ; Sophutes , 397 w., 467, 588 n. ; 
Politikus, 397 n. ; Philebus , 588 
n . ; Timceus , ib., iii. 284 n. ; Me - 
nexenus, 12 n . ; Ideas, 267 w. 

Universals, debates about meaning, 
ii. 284-5 ; different views of Aristotle 
and Plato, 284 ; definition of, the 
object of the Sokratic dialectic, i. 
326 ; Sokrates sought the common 
characteristic, Plato found it in his 
Idea, 327 ; process of forming, 358 ; 
truth resides in, ii. 187-8, iii. 29 n. ; 
amidst particulars, ii. 471 ; different 
dialogues compared, ib. ; how is 
generic unity distributed among 
species and individuals, 557 ; natural 
coalescence of finite and infinite, 
559 ; illustration from speech and 
music, 560 ; explanation insuf- 
ficient, 561 ; see Ideas , One. 

Upton, sophism KvpifiW, iii. 496 n. 

Useful, the Good, i. 361 ; the Just 
or Good — general but not constant 
explanation in Plato, 369 ; the law- 
ful is the, 367 ; not identical with 
the beautiful, 375, 382 n. 

Utilitarianism, its standard, ii. 83 
n. ; doctrine of Sokrates, 123, 129 
n. ; theory in Protagoras , 82 ; Re- 
public, iii. 29 »., 38, 404-1, 131. 


virtue. 


V. 

Vacherot, i. 247 n . 

Vacuum, theory of Demokritus, i. 70 ; 
Pythagorean different from Plato’s 
doctrine, iii. 253 n . 

Vabro, etymologies, ii. 528 n. 

Vaughan, Dr., iii. 410 n. 

Vebon, M., Relativity, ii. 354 n. 

Virgil, general doctrine of metem- 
psychosis in, ii. 202 n. 

Virtue, identified with knowledge 
by Sokrates, i. 400 w., ii. 8, 9, 94 ; 
of what, unsolved, 14 ; Sokrates and 
Plato dwell too exclusively on in- 
tellectual conditions, i. 400-1, 415 ; 
its one sufficient condition, perfect 
state of the intelligence, 480 ; is 
it teachable? ii. 1, 8, 9, 37, 46, 548 
n. ; Xenophon on, iii. 587 ; plurality 
of virtues, ii. 3 ; the highest, teach- 
able, but all existing virtue is from 
inspiration, 11 ; problem unsolved, 
ib. ; taught by citizens, 40, 42 ; 
quantity acquired depends on in- 
dividual aptitude, 43 ; analogy of 
learning the vernacular, 44 ; is it 
indivisible, or of parts, homogene- 
ous or heterogeneous, 48 ; no man 
does evil voluntarily, 64, iii. 2?8, 
395-7 ; a right comparison of plea- 
sure and pain, ii. 65, 78 ; temper- 
ance the condition of, 133 ; natural 
dissidence of the gentle and the 
energetic, 487 ; excess of the ener- 
getic entails death or banishment, 
of the gentle, slavery, 488 ; So- 
krates’ power in awakening ardour 
for, iii. 15; but he does not ex- 
plain what it is, ib . ; unsatisfactory 
answers of Sokrates and his friends, 
16 ; quadruple distribution in city, 
60 ; Platonic conception is self- 
regarding, 131 ; motives to it arise 
from internal happiness of the just, 
132 ; view substantially maintained 
since, ib. ; four cardinal virtues 
assumed as constituting ail virtue 
where each resides, 161 ; as an ex- 
haustive classification, 162, 448 ; 

G 
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VISION. 

difference in other dialogues, 164 ; 
the four, source of all other goods, 
458; the only common property 
of, 456 ; and of vice, 457 ; of the 
citizens, the end of the state, 448 ; 
Xenophon on motive to practice of, 
127 n., 162 n, ; Sokrates on its 
fruits, i. 286 ; all-sufficiency of, 
germ in Republic of Stoical doc- 
trine, iii. 129; see Courage, Holiness, 
Justice , Temperance , , Wisdom. 

Vision, doctrine of Empedokles, i. 47 ; 
caused by images from objects, De- 
mokritus, 81 ; Plato’s conception of 
the act of, ii. 339 370 ; Plato’s 

theory, iii. 265 ; Aristotle on, ib. n . ; 
ancient theories of, ib. ; principal 
advantages of, 266. 

Volta ibe, iii. 261, 523 n. 


W. 

War, from city’s increased wants, iii. 
48 ; class of soldiers, characteristics, 
49 ; both sexes to go together to 
battle, 72; against Greek enemies 
to be carried on mildly, 73 ; Spartan 
institutions adapted to, 312; mili- 

• tary commanders and council, 362 ; 
military training of youths, 379 ; 
Sokrates on qualities for, 487 n. 

Water, the Chaos of Hesiod, i. 4 n . ; 
principle of Thales, 4; originally 
covered* the earth, according to 
Xenophanes, &c., 19; Empedokles, 
39; discovery of the composition 
of, 493 w. 

Watt, discovery of composition of 
water, i. 493 n. 

Wealth, Plato’s view of, iii. 227 n. 

Wedgwood, H., ii. 543 n. 

Weisse, on Timceus , iii. 284 n. 

Westebmann, on Menexenus , iii, 8 n. 

Whatelev, Abp., on Fallacies, i. 550. 

Whewell, Db., i. 379, 524 n. 

Wholes, abstract and concrete, i. 384, 


XENOPHANES. 

385 ; generic and analogical, 379, 
524 n. ; ii. 584. 

i 

j Wilson, Dr. 

j Winckelmann, iii. 486 n. 

Wisdom, no positive knowledge of, i. 
285, 288 ; in state, iii. 60-1 ; what 
it is, 451, 454 ; see Knowledge. 

Wise, term applied when men know 
when and now far V> use 
accomplishments, i. 345. 

Wise Man, the Ideal, see Expert. 

Women, position of Greek, ii. 207 ; 
genesis from degenerate man, iii. 
261 ; inferiority to men, 262, 281 ; 
best, equal by nature to second- 
best men, 68, 1 99-202 ; not superior 
in weaving and cookery, 200 n. ; 
temporary marriages, 69, 203-6 ; 
object, 226 ; Plato's and modern 
sentiments, 220, 222 n . ; influence 
of Aphrodite very small in Platonic 
state, 225 ; both sexes to go together 
to battle, 72 ; same duties and 
training for women as men, 67, 72 ; 
same duties and training as men, 
104 ; on principle that every citizen 
belongs to the city, 215 ; maintained 
in Leges, and harmonises with 
ancient legends, 224; contrast with 
Aristotle, 223. 

Wordsworth, ii. 20 n. 

Writing, see Books. 

W yttenrach, on meaning of Atheist , 
iii. 412 n. ; Plato’s immortality of 
the soul, ii. 200 n. 


X. 

Xanthippe, ii. 229. 

Xanthus, i. 19. 

Xenokrates, iii. 284. 

Xenophanes, life, i. 16 ; doctrines, 
17 ; unsatisfactory, 18 ; held Non- 
Ens inadmissible, 17 ; the relative 
and absolute, 19; infers original 
aqueous state of earth from prints 
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XENOPHON. 

of shells and fishes, ib. ; cen- 
sured by Herakleitus, 27 ; scep- 
ticism, 18 ; popular mythology 
censured, 17 ; religious element in, 
ib., 18 ; the Universe God, iii. 
474 n. 

Xenophon, date of, iii. 563 ; Sokratic 
element an accessory in, ib. ; essen- 
tially a man of action, 562 ; per- 
sonal history, 563-8, 571, 577 ; 
alleged enmity between Plato and, 
ii. 228 ft., iii. 174 n., 342 n . ; anti- 
pathy to Aristippus, 537 n . ; en- 
larges the influence claimed by 
Sokrates, i. 290; Sokrates of Plato 
and, iii. 534, 655; Sokrates on 
the Holy, different from Platonic , 
Sokrates, i. 328 ; and Plato com- ' 
pared, on Sokrates’ reply to Meletus, , 
329, ii. 196 n. ; Sokrates’ character i 
one-sided, iii. 23 ; discussion of 
law , i. 418; the ideal the only 
real, 422 n. ; Sokrates on friendship, 
518; 'natural causes of friendship, i 
ii. 115 n. ; view of Eros, 231 ; ; 
naibtpaarla, 226 n. ; Sokrates’ 
identification of Good with pleasure, ] 
78 ; Sokrates’ doctrine of good, 585 ; ; 
motive to practice of virtue, iii. I 
127 n., 128, 162 n . ; immortality 
of soul, ii. 196 n.; on filial in- 
gratitude, iii. 430 n. ; Sokrates on 
qualities for war, 487 n . ; Sokrates’ ! 
view of rhetoric, ii. 146 n. ; relation 
of mind to kosmos, 587 ; the gods’ . 
jealousy, iii. 193 n . ; change in old 
age, Plato compared, 60i ; con- 
trasted with Plato in Timceus, 247 ; 
works, 569 ; analogy with Alkir 
biadcs I. and 1J., i. 351 ; Sokrates’ 
order of problems not observed, iii. 
586 ; Symposion of, 507 ; date, ii. 
232 ii . ; compared with Plato’s, 228 ; 
Memorabilia compared with Alki- 
biades II., i. 360; debate of Sokrates 
and Hippias, 365, 368, 380, 398 ; 

( 'Ekonomikus , ideal of an active 
citizen, iii. 570 ; Hiwon, contents, 
672-6 ; Sokrates not introduced in 
I Heron and Cyropcedia , 572 ; 
Ilieron compared with Gorgias , 
577 ; why Syracusan despot taken 
for subject, 577-8 ; interior life of 
despot, 574, 577 ; Sokratic ideal of 


ZALETTKUS. 

government differently worked out 
by Plato and, ii. 489 ; ideal , citizens 
willing to be ruled, iii. 312 n., 571, 
574,580; love of subjects obtainable 
by good government, 576; Gyro- 
| jjeedia, a romance, blending Persian 
and Spartan customs, 578; com- 
pared with Leges, 348; contents, 
579-92; his experience of younger 
Cyrus, 579; education of Cyrus 
the Great, ib. ; scientific ruler best, 
580 ; Cyropcedia does not solve 
the problem, 581 ; Cyrus, of heroic 
genius, ib. ; biography, 589 ; gene- 
rous and amiable qualities, 590; 
scheme cf government, a wisely 
arranged Oriental despotism, 591 ; 
position of the Demos, 212 ; ideal 
state wants unity, 214 n . ; training 
of citizens, 582 ; Plato’s training of 
guardians compared, 168-174; ideal 
of character is Spartan, Plato’s is 
Athenian, 175, 178, 210, 305, 309 
n., 434; Persian training, 307 n. ; 
details of education, 583 ; its good 
effects, 584 ; tuition in justice, 585 ; 
definition of justice unsatisfactory, 
588 ; Sokrates on justice, 29 n. ; 
music omitted in education, 335, 
585 ; theoretical and practical geo- 
metry, ii. 616; relation of sexes, iii. 
222 n. ; division of labour, 166 n. ; 
inexperienced in finance and com- 
merce, 592 ; admires active com- 
merce and variety of pursuits, 593 ; 
formation of treasury funds, 595 ; 
encouragement of Metics, ib. ; dis- 
tribution among citizens, three oboli 
each, daily, 596; its puq)ose and 
principle, 597, 598 n . ; visionary 
antici pations, 598; financial scheme, 
Boeckb on, ib. n . ; exhortation to 
peace, 600. 

Xerxes, iii. 33. 


Y. 

YxEM,on Kleitophon, iii. 19 n . ; Hip- 
parchus, i. 429 ; Erastce , 452. 

Z. 

Zaleurus, laws of, iii. 353 n . 
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ZELLEB. 

Zeller, on Plato, ii. 459 n. ; Parme- 
nides, 298 n. ; Legts, i 209 n n 
iii. 303 355 »., 419 »♦, 461-3 ; 

Ideas, 475 n. ; Eukleides, 482 n. ; 
Megarics, 486 «. ; Sophists, i. 
260 n. 

Zeno of Elea, i. 96 ; contrasted with 
earlier philosophers, 109; modem 
critics on, 104 ; defended Parmeni- 
dean doctrine, 97, 102, ii. 265 ; the 
relative alone knowable, i. 102 ; two 
worlds, impugned by Sokrates, ii. 
266 ; arguments in regard to space, 
i. 99 ; motion, 100 ; not denied as 
a phenomenal and relative fact, 
106; Sorites, iii. 490 n. ; reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum, i. 97, iii. 


ZEU8. 

476 n. ; not contradictions of data 
generalised from experience, i. 103 ; 
no systematic theory of scepticism/ 
ii. 301 ; dialectic, 816 ; purpose 
and result, i. 102 ; carried out by 
Sokrates, 242 ; compared with 
Platonic Parmenides, 104. 

Zeno the Stoic, iii. 516 ; attracted to 
Athens by perusal of Apology, i. 
289 ; eclectic, iii. 529 ; communism 
of wives, 544 ». ° < 

Zenodotus, Alexandrine librarian, i. 
143 n. 

Zeus conferred social art on men, ii. 
39. 


THE END. 
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With Map. Crown 8vo. fk {Heady.) 


A MEDIEVAL LATIN DICTIONARY. 

r Based on the Work of DUCANGF, 

Translated into English and Edited, with many Additions and Corrections, 

BY E. A. DAYMAN, B.D., 

Prebendary of Sarum, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Small 4to. 

%* A Specimen Sheet may be obtained from any Bookseller. 


THE POETICAL WOKKS OF 

R. MONCKTON MILNES, LORD HOUGHTON. 

New Edition. 2 roll. Fcap. 8vo, 




MB. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE FRENCH PEINCIPIA, PART II. 

A READING BOOK, WITH NOTES, AND A DICTIONARY ON THE 
PLAN OF “SMITH’S PR1NCIPIA LATINA.” 

I2ino. 


THE FRENCH PEINCIPIA, PART III. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION, 

'VTAiNry. a S vst i:\rATrr Course of Exercises ox the Syntax, with the 

Rules of Syntax. 

12mo. 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART I. 

Filiform with 1 Ho “ 1‘Vm-h rmu*ipia M and “ Principift Latina.” 12mo. 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 

BY PROFESSOR GEORGE CURTIUS, OF LEIPZIG. 

Translated from the Gorman 

BY A. S. WILKINS, M.A., AND E. B. ENGLAND, B.A., 

Professors at Owens College, Manchester, 

8vo. 


HISTORY OE THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

FROM THE ATOSTOLIC AGE TO THE REFORMATION, 1517. 

BY JAMES C. ROBERTSON, 

Canon of Canterbury. 

Popular Edition, Yol. III. Tost 8vo. Gs. [Ready, 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 

A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
CONDITION OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

BY MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 

Member of the Council of India. 

With Map. 8vo, 
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A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 

FROM THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES TO THE AGE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
[By VAiuors Writers.] 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L., & REV. S. CHEETHAM, M.A. 

2 vols. Medium 8vo. 

Uniform with “Dr. Win. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.” 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

A New and Revised Edition. With a Table of British Fossils and (100 Illustrations. 

Post Svo. 9v. (Read//.) 

11 Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir John Hersrhel did for 
the student of astronomy in his incomparable 4 Outlines.’ Young beginners in natural science 
had long wanted a short manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a 
full explanation of the leading huts and principles of the science. Now' tho\ have it.”— 
Examiner . 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 7 HE 
REVOLUTION OF 1088. 

A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. Annotated and Revised. 7 vok 8vo, 


THE 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

BY PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 

Author of “The Student’s Old and New Testament Histories.” 

Post 8vo. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 

72mo. 



Albemarle Street, 

May , 1874. 


MR. MURRAY’S 

LIST OF 

NEW WORKS 

• • LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE MOON: 

CONSIDERED AS A PLANET, A WORLD, AND A SATELLITE. 

By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S, 

Late of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

The 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects. Phenomena, and Scenery, have been produced from 
Drawings made with the aid of powerful Telescopes. 

Numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 30s. 

“The illustrations to this book are so admirable, so far beyond those one generally gets of any 
celestial phenomenon, that one is tempted to refer to them* first of all. No more truthful or 
striking representations have ever been laid before his readers, by any student of science.” 

‘ Rut though I have given the first place to a general reference to the illustrations, I by no 
means intend thereby to imply that the text is of secondary importance. In fact, the more 
carefully the text is rca , the more obvious docs it become that Mr. Nasmyth lias used his 
drawings as a means to an aid, and that he and Mr. Carpenter between them nave produced a 
work which is not only a r\ beautiful and a very readable one, but one of some importance.” 

“ I trust I have said cm ugh to induce all interested in physical problems to peruse this book 
for themselves ; it is altogether an admirable production, and if space permitted, each picture 
would merit a special paragraph.”— J. Norman Lockyek, E.R.S., in ‘Suture.’ 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE MAINTENANCE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS AN 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Bv Rev. CHARLES HOLE, B.A.— Rev. R. W. DIXON, M.A.— and 
Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 

TO WHICH MR. PEEK’S PRIZES WERE AWARDED. 

8vo. 105. 6 d. 

“ These admirable and vigorous essays require few words to introduce and recommend them 
to the great body of its members. They are all admirable in point of style, clearness of argument, 
and moderation of tone. The three Essays taken together may be fairly considered as 
exhaustive of the whole subject, and as furnishing a complete armoury of defence for future 
orators and writers.” — Standard. 
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ME. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE TALMUD & OTHER LITERARY REMAINS 
OF EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 

WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR. 


Contents : 


The Talmud. 

Islam. 

Egypt, Ancient and Modern. 

Hermes Trismegistus. 

Judeo- Arabic Metaphysics. 

Renan’s “Les ApAtres.” 

The (Ecumenical Council. 

Sedis. 

8vo. 


Roman Passion Drama. 

Semitic Paleography, Culture, and 
Languages. 

Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The Targums. 

Book of J ashkr. # * 

Arabic Poetry. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, 
ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND. 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE PRIMARY CAUSES AND 
MOVEMENTS OF “THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.” 

By JOHN LOTIIROP MOTLEY, D.C.L, 

Author of the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,'’ Ac. 

With Illustrations. 2 vols. 283. 

From Revue des Deux Mondes, April, 1874. 

“ Le nouvel ouvrage de M. Motley eat la suite de Thistoire de la Fondation de la llcpubliqnt 
de Province*- Units, et l’on v retrouve les meraes quahtes, l’art de peindre, la profendeur des 
vues, une chaleur genereuse, une ironie puissante. 

“En depit de son titre, le livre de M. Motley n’est pas une simple biographic. Barneyeld 
eat la figure autour de laaueile il a groupe l’liistoire de Y Europe ; les depOches inedites du 
grand avorat de Hollande lui ont fourni les Clemens d’un ouvrage oil la richest, la profusion 
des details, ne font que par instants disparaitre une trame forle et unie. M. Motley a pu 
|M*ndant plusieurs anneesfouiller les archives de la Hayc ; dans leur poussicre, il a au retrouver 
les fill} embrouilies de la diplomatic la plus savante.” 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 

By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D. 

Third Edition. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Uniform with Campbell’s “Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 

u There is in Lord Campbell’s works much instruction ; his subjects have been so happily 
selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer ana 
statesman could not write the lives of great lawyers without interweaving curious information 
and suggesting valuable principles of judgment and useful practical maxims. Their principal 
merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative .”— Edinburgh Review, 
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RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

BY SIR BARTLE FRERE, C.C.S.I, K.C.B., D.C.L., 

Member of the Council of India and President of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2 a 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Fbom the Apostolic Times to the Reformation, 1517. 

• 1 By J. CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., 

Canon of Canterbury, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s Coll., London. 

J New and Popular Edition. Vols. I. & II. (To be completed in 8 vols.) Post 8vo. 

6s. each. 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON*, D.C.L, F.R.S., 

Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Seoond Edition. With 330 Illustrations. Medium 8va 31a 6<t 


PERILS OF THE POLAR SEAS. 

STORIES OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE TOLD BY A MOTHER TO HER 

CHILDREN. 

By MRS. CHISHOLM, 

Author of “ Rana ; or, Stories of a Frog,” Ac. 

With 20 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 6 a 

“ Mrs. Chisholm brings down the history to the discovery of the remains of Crozier and the 
other ill-fated companions of Franklin. As long as boys care for books of adventure, and 
prefer those which ore true, a work of this kind will be valuable ; while as a comparatively 
brief and succinct account of events which caused a most profound sensation in England in thei 
day, it has an interest for all who admire heroism. ” — Guardian . 


THE NATURALIST IN NICARAGUA. 

A NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT THE GOLD MINES OF CHONTALES 
AND OF JOURNEYS IN THE SAVANNAHS AND FORESTS; 

With Observations on Animads and Flants. 

By THOMAS BELT, F.G.S. 

With Illustrations. Post Svo. 12*. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 


PARTS I. to III. (to be completed in Five Parts.) 
Contents : 

The Biblical Maps are Printed in Italics. * 


The Holy Laird (Northern Division). 
Historical Maps of the Holy Land. 

Greek and Phoenician Colonies. 

Gallia. 

Italia Superior. 

Italia Inferior. 

Greece after the Doric Migration. 

Greece at the time of the Persian Wars. 
Jerusalem ( Ancient and Modem i). 

Shores of the Mediterranean. St. Paul's 
Travels. To illustrate New Testament. 
Pelo}>ormesus. With Plan of Sparta. 
Shores and Islands of the iEgean Sea. 
Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. 


Greece at the time of the Achaean League. 
Empires of the Babylonians, Lydians, Mode* 
and Persians. 

Empire of Alexander the Great. 

The World as known to the Ancients, 
j Hispania. # 

| Northern Greece —Hellas, Epirus, The"- 
j salia, Macedonia. 

Central Greece — Attica, Bocotia, Locris. 
Phocis, Doris, Malis. Plans of Athens. 

; Historical Maps of Asia Minor, 
j The Holy Land ( Southern Division). 

! Map of Asia. To illustrate, the Old Testa- 
ment and Classical Author's. 

214’. each. 


Folio. 

Parts IV. and V., completing the Work, are nearly ready 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE UNDER 
MILITARY AND MARTIAL LAW. 

Br CHARLES M. CLODE, 

Of the Inner Temple, Barristcr-at-Law, and Solicitor to the “ War Department." 

Second Edition. 8vo. 124. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

PREACHED AT CAMBRIDGE DURING THE YEARS 1845-51. 
By the late J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 

Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 


NEW JAPAN; THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 

Its Annals during the past Twenty Years ; recording the Remarkable 
Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilization. 

By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 

Author of “ China ; Its History, Inhabitants, Ac." 

Map. 8 vo. 15 a 
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A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

INCLUDING A FULL PRAXIS OF NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND PRONOUNS. 

By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., 

Fellow of University College, London, and joint Author with Dr Wm. Bmith of “AnEnglish- 
Latin Dictionary," “ (Student's Latin Grammar." 

16mo. Is. 6'L 


* " A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 

A BRIEF PRACTICAL DISCOURSE ON TIIE PLANNING OF A RESIDENCE 
TO COST FROM £2000 TO £5000. 

With Sitpi.ementaiiy Estimates to £*000. 

By ROBERT KERR, ARCHITECT, 

Author of “ The English Gentleman's House.” 

12mo. 3s. 


MONOGRAPHS PERSONAL & SOCIAL. 

Ry LORD HOUGHTON. 

Second Edition. Portraits. Crown 8vo. 10.9. 6d. 


THE MOSEL. 

A SERIES OF TWENTY ETCHINGS, WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 
Rv ERNEST GEORGE, Architect. 

Small folio. 42s. 

THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH FOOD FISHES, INCLUDING SKETCHES § 
OF FISHERIES AND FISHER FOLK. 

Br JAMES G. BERTRAM. 

Third Edition. With 50 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9j. 
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ME. MUEEAY’S LIST OF NEW WuEKS. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

COMPILED FUOM THE ORIGINAL RECORDS. 

Bv MAJOR FRANCIS DUNCAN, ll.A„ 

Superintendent of the [iogimontal Record*. 

Freoiid Edition. "With Portraits. *2 vuk Svo. BtU. '' 

A few Popies of Vo]. II. JURY still he lutd separately, 

- ♦ 

THE LAND OF MOAB. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE DEAD SEA 
AND THE JORDAN. 

Bv H. B. TRISTRAM, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Cnnon of Durham, and Author of “The Land of Israel, ’’ “ Natural History of tl o TtiWo ” 
fynml Thovmtvh 'With Map ami Pintos. p<M Svo, '\~w. 

SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. 

Small Svo. 2 <. 0 >1 

“A little hook, evidently the jn « k!u« t i«m id a man of deep and thorough piety, vet so 
cultivated that his thoughts when him* si«k 1111(0 death Iiave thrown themselves into definite 
form, and shaped themselves info that older kind of *tatclier, or as some now-a-davs wiv, of 
stifler eloquence, to which we are amwtnmd in South, amt in a f<w id' those half- forgot ten 
masterpieces of the English Church. The eloquence, however, is not artitii ial, hut pours itself 
out, a« if it were, like poi tn t<»a poet, the rational mode of (expression of the mind w lien heated 
with a sense of the neamo* of the Divine. There is in tlii> volume much of the eliaim 
derived by so many minds from 4 II Penseroso.' "Spectator. 

THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 

EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL. 

Br BISHOPS and ('LEROY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Fatter. 

Y"l\ I. to IV. Medium Pvo. 


THE MINOR WORKS OF GEORGE GROTE. 

WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON HIS INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER, 
WRITINGS, AND SPEECHES. 

By ALEXANDER BAIN, LLD. 

With Portrait. 8vo, 14#, 
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PROVERBS; OR, WORDS OF HUMAN WISDOM. 

Collected and Arranged by E. S. 

With Preface by TT. P. LIDDON, B.P., Canon of St. Paul’s, 
i Fcap. 8vo. !k C)d, 

MEMOIR OF WM. ELLIS, MISSIONARY 

IN THF, SOUTH SEAS AND IN MADAGASCAR. 

By HIS SON. 

i an Estimate of his Character and Work by Rev. Hf,nry Allon, D.D. 
Portrait, 8vo. 10s. OL 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. 

WITH SKETCHES OF BRAZILIAN LIFE, DURING ELEVEN YEARS 
OF TRAVEL. 

By H. W. BATES, F.R.G.S. 

Third Edition , with Illustrations. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Forming the New Volume of Murray's Series of Popular Travels and Adventures. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS IN THE LAND OF HAM. 

A Description of the Ten Plagues of Egypt, with Ancient 
and Modern Parallels and Illustrations. 

By Rev. THOMAS S. MILLINGTON, 

Vicar of Woodhouae Eaves, Loughborough. 

With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

“ The idea of this volume is well conceived, the object being to gather up from fragmentary 
records illustrations and confirmations of the truth of the Scripture narrative of the Exodus of 
Israel, and the result is a very serviceable and interesting commentary for popular use on this 
portion of God’s Word"— Christian Observer. 

44 An excellent example of a learned work in a popular form, exhibiting unmistakable aignt 
of sound scholarship, accurate theological knowledge, and extensive research, Church 
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LECTURES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 

liv H. F. TOZF.R, M.A., F.R.C.S., 

Exeter Coll., Oxford ; Author of “ Researches in the Highlands of Turkey.” 

Tost 8vo. 9.«f. 

‘‘The objects of the work are to enable students to form a more real conception of the country 
from one who has travelled over most of it : to give a brief summary of the principal physical 
conditions by which the Greeks were influenced, and to sketch the connection of the geography 
and the histbqr.”— Author's Preface . 


HORSE-SHOEING; 

AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD RE. 

By WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 

hate of 10th Hussars. 

With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7v. Ed. 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 

EG Y IT I AN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, AND ROMAN. 

By SAMUEL BIliCH, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Second Edition, With coloured Plates and 200 Woodcuts. 

Medium 8vo. 42*. 

Uniform with “ Marryut’s Modern Pottery.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 

Eighth Thmmnd. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS. 

A YEAR’S WANDERINGS OVER UNTRODDEN GROUND FROM THE 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN TO THE RIO NEGRO. 

By CAPT. G. CHAWORTII MUSTERS, R.N. 

Sfcond Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7». 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘'Murray's Popular Travels and Adventures.” 
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THE PERSONAL LIFE OF GEORGE GROTE, 

HISTORIAN OF GREECE. 

Compile]) from Family Documents, Phi v ate Memoranda, and Ohio in al 
Let mis to and from Various Friends. 

By MRS. GROTE. 

Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


' THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

INCLUDING AN OUTLINE OF GLACIAL POST-TERTIARY GEOLOGY, 
AND REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 10 MANV FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE EARTH. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 

^ Fourth Edition, Revised. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 

“The Firm’ Part is <levot<*<l to the ‘ Geological Memorials of Man.’ 

“The Second Part on the ‘Gl\ciyl Period’ bears strictly on the question 
whether man is pre-glacial or post-glacial. 

“The Third Part treats of the ‘Oric.in of Species’ with reference to ‘Man's 
Place in Nature '"—Author s Preface. 


SOCIETY IN FRANCE BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

AND ON THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THAT EVENT. 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 

Member of the French Academy. 

Translated by HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 

New Edition, containing Additional Chapters. 8yo. 14». 


NOTES OF THOUGHT. 

Br the late CHARLES BUXTON, M.P. 

Precedod by a Biographical Sketch. By REV. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d, 
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HANDBOOK TO THE WELSH CATHEDRALS. 

LLANDAFF, ST. DAVID’S, BANGOR, AND ST. ASAPH. 

By It J. KING, B.A. 

Elaborate Illustrations from original Drawings and Photographs. Cnr f n 8vo. 15*. 

COMPLETING I II K CATHKWi.VIN OF ENGLAND ANI) WALK*. 


LETTERS, LECTURES, AND REVIEWS. 

iKtu-DiKo the PHRONTISTERION, or, OXFORD is the 19tii CENTURY. 

By H. L. MANSEL, D.D., 

Late Dean of St. Paul’s, and Author of “ The Limit* of Religious Thought Examined." 

Edited bt HENRY W. CHANDLER, M.A., 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 

8V0. 125. 

RECORDS OF THE ROCKS; 

A SKRIES OF NOTES ON 

THE GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES OF NORTH 
AND SOUTH WALES, DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 

By KEV. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12#. 


THE TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEECH. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER OF SPEECH IN 
THE CASE OF "THE AFRICAN CONFESSORS." 

By the HOX. EDWARD TWISLETOX. 

IW 8vo. S'. 

ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

ANALYZED, TRANSLATED, AND COMMENTED UPON. 


Br THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 

Author of “ Lire* of the Lindsay*,” " Profreealon by AntftgonWu," A:** 
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THE LONGEVITY OF MAN ; ITS FACTS AND 
ITS FICTIONS. 

Including an Enquiry into some of the more Remarkable Instances, and 
Fvgukkti^s for Testing Refuted Cases, Illustrated by Examples. 

By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 

Deputy Librarian, House of Lords. 

Tost 8 vo. 10*. (V. 

THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
EARL OF ELGIN, 

GOVERNOR OF CANADA, BRITISH ENVOY TO CHINA, AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Edited by THEODORE WALROND, C.15. 

Second Edition. Svo. 14?. 


THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, THE CASPIAN, 
AND BLACK SEAS. 

i AM) the FRONTIERS of PERSIA and TURKEY. 

By LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K.C.B. 

Map uiul Illustrations. Svo. 18*. 



THE BENGAL FAMINE. 

HOW IT WILL BE MET, AND HOW TO PREVENT FUTURE FAMINE 

IN INDIA. 

RY SIR 11AUTLE FRERK, O.G.S.I., K.U.E, D.C.L., 

. Member ol tbe Indian Council. 

With Map*. Crown Svo. 5*. 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
THE PRINCE CONSORT AT KENSINGTO: 

Illustrated by *24 Engravings in Line, Mezzotint, Colours, and Wood, of the 
ment, its Architecture, Decorations; Sculptured Groups, Statues, Mosuics, Meta] 
Ac., designed aud executed by the most eminent British artists. With l^escriptivi 

By DOYNE <J. BELL. 

Folio. A‘12 1*25., or Sjr rial Cojtirs i,i fall Morocco, .418 1 8 5. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALE 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE AND OTB 
l T N PUBLISH ED PAPERS. 

BY THE LADY ROSE WEIGALL. 

New Edition. An Original Portrait by Stewart. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; 

WORD-BOOK OF THE ROMANY, OK ENGLISH GYPSY LANGi 

Fith many pieces in Gypsy illustrative of the way of speaking and thinking 
Ixglisii Gyps iks ; also Specimens of their Poetry, and an Account of 
or places inhabited by them, &c. 

By GEORGE BORROW, 

Author of “ The Gypsies of Spain," “ The Bible in Spain,” fcc. 

Post Svo. 10s*. <jd. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, FROM EAf 
LIFE TO OLD AGE. 



Bv MARY SOMERVILLE. 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HER CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited by her Daughter. 

Fourth Thousand. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 125. 


BRADBVRV, AONEW, k CO., PRINT***, WHITEFRIAR*. 




